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Contributions  toioards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language. 

By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
PART   11. 

14^'  G'llZSii  tr^  flf'  *  Throne. — ^Very  frequent  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. It  always  has  the  sign  ^T,  the  determinative  of  "  wooden 
objects,"  prefixed  to  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  dialectic 
variation  of  the  Hebrew  MD3  solium  regium  (etiam  Dei. — 
Jerem.  iii.  17).  In  shurrat  sarti-ya,  sha  as  guza  sarti  rabish 
usibu ;  In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  when  I  sat  proudly  on  my 
royal  throne. — Obel.  line  22.  Izpa  u  guza  likim-su ;  Sceptre  and 
throne  m/iy  they  take  from  him. — R42, 73.  Guza  abi-su;  his 
father  s  throne, — 2  R  38, 32.  Guza  billuti ;  throne  of  poioer. — 
R39, 9.     Guza  nimidi ;  a  palanquin, — R39, 36. 

141.  Izpai  ^1  Hpy  Sceptre.— I  think  that  the  syllable  fcY  iz 
was  sounded  in  this  word,  because  it  is  also  written  ^T  W  ^t 
isshapa.  And  I  think  that  the  sign  for  ''wood"  ^Y  was 
purposely  omitted  because  the  word  itself  began  with  that  sign, 
80  that  it  was  present  by  implication.  Nabo  nasi  izpa  illuti ; 
I^abo  who  carries  the  golden  sceptre, — Obel.^ine  11.  Tamikh 
izpa ;  holder  of  the  sceptre. — R 14,  56.  Izpa  isarti ;  the  Jtceptre 
of  justice. — B.M.  38.  5.  Isshapa  isarti  usatmikh  gatu-ya;  he 
hath  caused  my  hand  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  Justice. — E.I.H.  i.  45. 
Sha  idinnam  isshapa  isarti;  who  has  given  me  the  sceptre  of 
justice, — E.I.H.  iv.  19. 
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142.  Ago.  y?  M  <'  a  Crown;  pL  Agie,  jj  >-yy-<^  ^yf — 
Agu  rabm  nha  reshdu-dha;  the  great  crown  upon  her  head. — 
Slab  K,  162.  In  2R25,  23  and  44,  31,  ^]  J^-^  ^jyy^  ** 
explained  by  EJTtHy  fnir,  which  is  known  to  mean  "  a  crown." 
Examples  of  the  plural: — Agie  bcUuti;  crowns  of  royalty. — 
R8,  No.  6,  line  11.  Nadin  izpa  n  agie ;  giver  of  sceptres  and 
crowns. — ^Tig.  i.  2. 

In  2R38,  52  the  images  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanita  are 
adorned  by  the  king  with  crowns  of  royalty  {agie  hilluti)  and 
crowns  with  lofty  peaks  ?  {agie  garni  tsirati). 


143.  Affdi  yi  t*"^  ^^yyy'  *  crown. — ^This  word  is  the  same 
as  the  last;  a  mere  change  in  the  fashion  of  spelling  in  the 
time  of  Ashurbanipal.  It  occurs  in  a  very  curious  passage  ia 
2  R38,  45,  a  prayer  for  the  kings  happiness :  ^'  Sha  sar  agu  {of 
the  lord  of  the  crown\  tami*su  lu-ar(ka),  {may  the  days  he 
long  !)  shanati-su  lirika,  (»iay  his  years  he  prolonged  /)  bul-su 
as  tuki  lu-bullul,  {may  he  live  his  life  in  happiness!)  tsirrit 
shamie  rapsuti  libbita-su, — the  summit  of  high  heaven  may  he 

hehold  {it)  /    Sabita  {the  seventh) [^tho  rest  is  lost  or 

uncertain^."  This  remarkable  passage  evidently  refers  to  a 
future  life  in  heaven  reserved  for  the  king.  For,  having 
prayed  for  earthly  felicity  and  length  of  life,  the  scribe  now 
speaks  of  heaven ;  therefore  no  doubt  he  is  asking  for  a 
heavenly  life. 

After  the  word  Sahita  ^77  ^^  ^^EY^  ^^  seventh,  the 
tablet  is  broken ;  which  is  a  pity,  as  perhaps  the  scribe  was 
about  to  speak  of  ^'the  seventh  heaven." 

Some  words  in  the  above  require  explanation.  Arkay 
Heb.  TIM  longus;  li-rikay  Heb.  prn  ^^^  Assyrian  ruku 
longinquus,  remotus.  "  Years "  is  written  as  usual  >^  y^H 
Afuy  with  a  plural  sign :  this  P.C.  word  I  have  replaced  by 
shanati.  Lihhitc^  written  >-^^y<Y  tJJ  ^^  *"^TyT'  ^® 
from  the  Heb.  ^^  to  behold,  of  which  the  future  is  tO'^2'' 
and  the  imperative  tOlH  (Furst's  Lex.  897) ;  from  which  we 
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get  the  optative  libU,  The  vetb  means  *'to  behold/'  with 
the  accusative  following. — Job  xxxv.  5,  Genesis  xv.  5.  The 
passage  of  Genesis  illustrates  and  remarkably  confirms  the 
explanation  which  I  have  given :  ^^  Look  now  toward  heaven 
and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them ;  and  he  said 
unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be !"  PTO'^D'tt^rT  M^-tOin  look 
now  toward  heaven  !  Here  the  verb  is  used  exactly  as  in  the 
Assyrian  writing— of  looking  up  to  heaven.  Hebrew :  Ebit  ha 
shamima !  behold  the  heavens !  Assyrian,  in  the  optative : 
(l)ibbita  shamie !  may  he  behold  the  heavens  I  And  also  in 
the  fine  passage  in  Job  xxxv.  5  :  ^^  Lo(»k  unto  the  heavens  and 
see ;  and  behold  the  clouds  which  are  higher  than  thou !"  the 
verb  employed  is  tO^H  *s  before. 

144.  Afffti      ^  King. — ^Derived  from  Agu  (see  preceding  articles). 

Aga  nu-bila ;  kiihg  everlasting  (epithet  of  Marduk  in  B  70). 

145.  KudUTi      ]^   K^   ^,    a  Crown,  or  some  kind  of  royal 

head-dress. — ^This  word  was  altered  by  the  Greeks  into 
KiBapi^iy  which  is  explained  by  Liddell  and  Scott  as  a  Persian 
head-dress,  probably  the  same  as  the  royal  Tiapa. 

Kudur  as  reshdu-jra  assim,  I  placed  the  *'^  Kudur*'  on  my 
head;  usassab  ramani,  and  I  seated  myself. — Bl.  Stone  of  Esar- 
haddon,  R  50,  col.  iv.  10.  Assim  from  the  Heb.  sim  )y^  ponere. 

146.  Sakkanakku.    ^T^T  -T-T-  Xld  "^T  ^»  *•>« 

High  Priest  (only  at  Babylon). — This  word  is  derived  in  my 
opinion  from  p[^  sagan  (a  priest)  and  uhku  (great),  making 
sagan-vkkuy  the  high  priest.  ^^D  ^  only  used  in  the  Bible 
during  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  ie  clearly  a 
Babylonian  word.  Daniel  was  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Babylon  rab  saganin  or  chief  sagan.  In  that  capacity  he  had 
rule  "  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon." — Dan.  ii.  48. 

Ukku  is  a  Scythian  or  Median  and  probably  also  Proto- 
Chaldcean  word,  meaning  ^^  great "  (Norris's  Scythian  Glossary, 
p.  181,  in  Joum.  R.  A.S.,  Vol.  xv.).  Moreover  the  capital 
city  of  Maniah,   ^^king  of  the  rebellious  DahsB,"  was  called 
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Ukku  (R40,  3).  But  the  DahcB  were  a  Median  or  Scythian 
race,  and  ukku  only  meant  the  ''great  city"  of  that  kingdom. 
In  line  13  we  read  "He  fled  from  Ukka  his  royal  city  and 
went  to  a  great  distance  from  it.  I  took  and  destroyed  the  city 
of  Ukka  and  carried  off  its  spoil." 


147.  Ishakku.     J^TT  ^T^T  ^T-T^  IKf*    *  Priest.— R  52,  6; 

and  in  the  Birs  Nim.  inscr.,  R51,  3. 

Ishakkn  tsiri,  the  high  priest.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
termination  akku  meant  "great,"  as  in  Sakkanakku  (see  last 
article). 

In  Heb.  MfMf^  is  senex  =  irpea^vrepo^  presbyter.  I  do  not 
find  it  used  for  priest.  It  may  have  been  so,  however,  in  Baby- 
lonian.    If  so,  it  was  perhaps  the  root  of  Ish-aJckUy  or  Ishakku. 

148.  Imgai      ^It  -^4f  Sfl^^,  a  Priest,  of  the  order  of  Magi.— 

The  fiftther  of  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon,  was  a  priest  of 
high  rank,  who  bore  the  title  of  ^  -^i-  ^  ^|][  -<^4f  Hf  ^ 
Rubu  Imga,  which  is  also  written  >m^  Imga^  where  >f^Tf- 
is  a  monogram  for  Rubu. 

See  the  inscriptions  Nos.  2  and  3  in  R,  plate  68.  The 
first  letter  ^T!  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  the  word  is  spelt 

This  personage,  the  fsither  of  Nabonidus,  was  the  Rab  Mag 
mentioned  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.  3,  who  entered  Jerusalem  in 
triumph,  along  with  many  other  princes  of  Babylon,  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  not  the  same,  at  any  rate  he  bore 
the  same  title  and  rank.  Imga  mutninnu,  most  liberal  high 
priest^  is  a  title  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  R52, 11.  Muda  imga 
occurs  in  the  Birs  N.  inscr.,  R51,  4. 

149.  Mutninnu.  ^^  ^y  5^:  >-n  «5^  <T^]^'  Generous, 
Liberal,  full  of  Gifts. — Imga  mutninnu,  R52,  11,  a  title  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  see  last  article.  Ashri  kansu  mutninnu, 
R51,  line  2  of  the  Senk.  inscr. — here  the  word  is  spelt  as 
before,  except  ^TYT^  in  the  place  of  /Y>-H-T. 
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From  the  Chald.  mutnin  pHO  S^^^y  plural  of  t^^nO- 
£x,y  Daniel  ii.  48,  "  Then  the  king  made  Daniel  a  great  man, 
and  gave  him  many  great  gifU,"  V^"^  pJlD  mutnin 
rahrahin. 

Another  form  of  the  word  is  Ij^Q  donnm ;  whence  a 
generous  man  is  called  Ij^Q  tt^^M-  All  from  the  root  1]^ 
or  tn3  ^  give- 

Another  title  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar  on  account  of  his 
great  generosity,  "  mustihu  baladam,"  dispenser  of  gifts^  will 
be  considered  in  the  next  article. 

150.  BfllSiti  ^y  <^>  *  Giii, — Also  written  Balada  and  Balathu, 
See  Art.  36.  That  article  requires  correction.  In  2  "RSSy  Part  2, 
we  read :  ''  0  Beltis,  I  have  built  for  thee  a  splendid  temple 
and  altar.  Grant  me  in  return  for  it  a  long  life !"  Grant !  is 
expressed  by  the  word  tin  <y<^  which  is  exactly  the 
Hebrew  1J^  tin  (give  !),  the  imperative  of  natan  Y[^^  to  give, 
which  drops  the  n  in  the  tenses,  like  ^ost  other  verbs  which 
begin  with  that  letter.  Ux.y  J22rh  XH  "give  to  a  wise 
man  !"  Proverbs  ix.  9.  But  instead  of  ftn,  another  tablet  in 
the  British  Museum  has  halat  ^T  \^  iu  this  passage,  although 
the  rest  of  the  inscription  is  the  same  in  both  tablets.  Hence 
wo  perceive  that  baiat  is  a  verb,  in  the  imperative  mood, 
meaning  give/  or  grant/ 

At  first  this  may  seem  surprising,  if  not  doubtful,  but  if  we 
examine  we  find  other  proofs  that  halat  meant  a  grant  or  gift. 
Thus  in  Phill.  i.  4,  Nebuchadnezzar,  among  other  titles  of  excel- 
lence which  he  assumes,  calls  himself  Mustihu  baladam,  giver 
of  gifts ;  and  this  corresponds  exceedingly  well  with  his  boast 
in  another  inscription  (R52, 11),  that  he  was  Jmga  mvtninnv^ 
"the  generous  high  priest"  (see  No.  149).  Hence  in 
Senk.  ii.  18,  we  should  translate  halat  tami  rukutiy  "the  gift 
of  a  long  life "  (here  the  other  cylinder  reads  halathu).  And 
in  Birs  N.  ii.  20,  haladam  dara  is  "  the  gift  of  long  time." 
That   <y<    tin  is  equivalent  to  halat  or  halathu  is  further 
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prored  by  No.  152  of  the  Syllabary  (quoted  by  Norris,  p.  97) : 
»-<y»-<  ^:^5p^  .  ^If^  .  ^y  ^B]  jnfT^>  which  means  that 
^T<  uras  sounded  ii-in  (i.e.  <m),  and  its  meaning  is  the  same 
as  halathu. 

Another  and  very  remarkable  example  of  the  word  halcUj 
^a  gift,"  occurs  in  the  E.I.H.  col.  2,  line  1 :  Sha  baladi-ya 
lu-tippish,  when  I  had  made  my  offering  [at  the  shrine  of 
Marduk].  The  verb  here  employed,  ehus  (fecit),  becomes  in 
the  t  conjugation  etibus  (fecit).  And  the  preter-perfect  tense 
is  etibbuSy  etippish^  kc.  (feceram). 
^  Balaty  a  gift,  must  be  distinguished  from  ^Y  /^^  balat^ 
^Mife,'*  which  occurs  in  the  next  article,  with  the  rariant 
reading  >->--<Y-^  /^"  bullat. 

151.  Akhadat  ]]  }]<  ^IT  ^]  some.— Agrees  with  the 
Heb.  "niM  t«ntM.  So  the  Greeks  say  Eviot  "some,"  derived 
from  *Ev  "one."  And  in  French,  lea  uns  "some;"  ex,gr.,  lea 
nns  disent,  some  say.  It  is  strange  that  the  Lexicons  do  not 
give  this  easy  and  natural  etymology  of  the  word  Epioi, 
especially  as  the  analogy  of  the  German  is  so  strong; 
fnz,y  plur.  einige^  "some."  The  German  has  likewise  the 
singular,  which  the  Greek  has  not,  ex,  gr,^  Er  hatte  eimges  geld, 
"  he  had  some  money." 

Akhadat  was  first  explained  I  believe  by  Norris  (diet.  p.  26) : 
"The  rebels  came  to  me,  and  embraced  my  feet.  Some  of  them 
I  slew ;  some  of  them  I  pardoned  (or  let  live) ;  some  of  them  I 
expelled  from  the  place."  Akhadat  duku ;  akhadat  bullat ; 
akhadat  shazibkani  ebus. — Rl9,  81.  The  words  are  ^^  T^T 
ditkuy  I  slew;  ^Y  /  balat^  I  let  live  (with  a  variant 
reading  ^^^  ^^  bullat).  X^  ^^^^  '"^tl  ^  *^'*^ 
ianty  expelled,  driven  away.  The  last  word  is  derived  from 
skaztb  ntC^  eripere,  eruere  [homines];  to  remove  forcibly, 
expel,  root  out.  Runaways  or  exiles  were  oalled  i^tishazib 
3ttt^« — Buxtorf,  p.  2358. 
^      The  letter  ^TYY  is  very  frequently  Zib,   Its  other  value  is  Ljff. 
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152.  Bulthut.      '^^]^    TTT^  V^f,   Alive.— A  good  example  of 

this  word  will  be  found  in  R 14,  75  :  "Ten  (buffaloesl)  1  slew; 
foar  I  took  alive  (btdthtU),  Their  skins  and  their  horns, 
together  with  the  lire  buffaloes  (bulthtU)  to  mj  cityAshur  I 
brought  home." — Diku  u  bulthu,  hilled  and  taken  alive.-^ 
Beh.  line  83,  in  the  account  of  a  battle.  The  root  is  >->^Y-6 
bul,  life, 
^  Btdthut  is  the  participle  of  the  verb  Bullithy  "  to  give  life/* 
which  occurs  in  2R36,  17. 

153.  Isinatii        ^^     *^yy      ^^f     ^^f?       otherwise    written 

^  ^^^?  ^"^T  T?  >^y^    Religious  Festivals. 

Isinati-su  as  arkhi  gt  u  arkhi  T^T  lu-ashkun ;  /  fixed 
Ids  annual  festivals  in  the  lltk  month  Sebai  and  in  the  6th 
month  Elul  {January  and  August). — R23,  134.  This  is  said 
of  the  god  Ninev. 

Another  example  is  found  in  Phill.  iii.  7.  The  King  honors 
Nebo  and  Marduk,  and  says  that  he  has  appointed  "  isinatinsun 
damgati,"  their  holy  festival  days ;  "  hakit-zun  rabti,"  and 
their  great  solemnities.  The  word  hakit  is  the  plural  of  ^  hag^ 
which  in  Assyrian  as  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  religious  festival, 
and  also  the  victim  there  sacrificed. 

154.  Nimidii      SS-  T**  ^TSt*     '^^®  9'^^^  mmidt  was  the  king's 

travelling  Palanquin  (see  No.  140).  I  believe  no  etymology 
has  yet  been  offered  of  this  word.  I  will,  therefore,  suggest  that 
it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  J2M  num^  to  sleep.  The  great 
distances  the  monarch  had  to  travel  when  he  accompanied  his 
army  on  foreign  expeditions  must  have  rendered  some  lecttca 
necessary,  on  which  he  could  sleep,  or  at  any  rate  repose  at 
full  length.  This  view  of  the  word  nimidi  is,  I  think,  con- 
firmed by  the  verbal  gloss  in  2  R24,  20,  where  mazzar  nimdi  is 
rendered  iskibbu  (lectica,  cubile,  lectus),  from  Hebrew  23tt^ 
cubare,  dormire.  A  similar  substantive,  (zskup  or  eukupaty  la 
used  for  a  flat  stone  lying  down  and  covering  an  object.  So  we 
say  in  English  "the  sleepers  of  a  railway." 
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In  0pp.  Khors.  131,  among  other  articles  of  plunder  are 
enumerated  a  Guza  of  gold,  a  NinuiUi  of  gold,  a  Sceptre  of 
gold,  kc.  (in  that  order).  This  ninuUti  Syy..  "X^  *^T^  ™*y  ^ 
the  same  as  the  guza  ntmidi,  since  it  is  mentioned  inmiediately 
after  the  gtua. 


155.  IkribL      *^y<T'^  ^^TTI  ►^^   Prayers,  accompanied  by  Sacri- 

fices.— Ashur  ikribi-su  ishimmi ;  Ashur  unll  hear  his  prayers. — 
Inscr.  of  Bellino,  last  line.  In  the  invocation  to  Beltis,  2  B66,  7, 
that  goddess  has  the  title  Shamat  tkrtbi^  *'*'  she  who  hears  our 
prayers."  Shamat  "^  ^Y  ^^Y  is  the  feminine  participle  of 
Heb.  ytyi}  to  hear.  Many  other  female  participles  occur  in 
that  inscription. 

The  singular  ikribu  ^Y<Y-6  ^^TT^Y  '^j^  ^^  explained  in  a 
bilingual  list  in  2Rdl,  24,  by  the  monogram  ^^^»  which 
means  a  sacrifice.  The  same  word  is  found  in  the  Heb.  i'npn 
ekrib,  fut.  i'Hp^  t/fcrt6,  which  is  the  Hiphil  of  3,*^p,  and  means 
to  sacrifiee, — Furst,  p.  1255.  The  substantive  formed  from  it 
is  \y^p  f^or^f^9  a  sacrifice ;  a  word  well  known  to  the  English 
reader  from  its  occurrence  in  Mark  vii.  11,  where  it  is  taken  in 
a  wider  sense. 

156.  MITi      ^TTTSY)    a  Crown. — The  version  which  I  have  given 

(see  Trans.  R.S.L.,  Vol.  8,  p.  244)  of  the  tablet  K,  162,  con- 
cerning the  jewels  of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  a  correction  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  p.  355.  It  will 
BOW  commence  thus: 

1.  The  first  time  I  deprived  her  of  an  ornament, 

2.  Was  taken  off  the  great  Crown  upon  her  head. 
The  Assjrrian  has  Mir  raha  sha  reshdvr-sha. 

When  the  jewels  are  restored,  this  one  has  a  different 
name — Agu  raha  sha  .reshdursha.  But  Agu  means  a  crown 
(see  No.  1 42) ;  therefore  Mir  also  means  a  crown.  The  version 
gains  very  much  by  this,  for  assuredly  the  Crown  of  the  goddess 
was  her  principal  gloiy,  and  (in  my  version)  it  was  not  found 
anywhere.     But  now  we  find  it,  and  on  her  head.     The  proof 
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which  Norris  gives  is  from  the  bilingual  lists  in  2  R  25, 28,  and 
44,  31— ^y  ^JTTEy  rendered  ]]  J>-^  ^TTT^-  That  is,  Mir 
in  P.O.  is  Agu  in  Assyrian.     Bat  Affu  means  a  crown. 

Having  thus  established  that  the  Mtr  worn  by  the  goddess 
was  her  croumy  let  us  consider  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ? 
It  is,  I  think  almost  indubitable  that  it  is  the  Persian  Mitra  or 
Crown,  which  was  veiy  much  ornamented  with  divers  colours, 
as  we  see  by  this  line  of  Theocritus  (xvii.  19)  : 

Hepaaiai,  fiapv^  0eo9  atoXofjLiTpais, 

Herodotus  says  (i.  195)  ''The  Babylonians  wear  mitres  on 
their  heads" — Ta9  K€(f>a\a9  /JLirpriat  avaSeovTat, 

In  Cyprus  only  the  kings  wore  mitres  (Herod,  vii.  90).  This 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  a  head-dress  of  honour. 

The  mir  rdba  of  the  goddess  may  have  been  a  jewelled  mitre. 
The  /jLiTprj  was  worn  in  Asia  by  women  as  well  as  men,  else  it 
would  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  wopen, 

7r€7r\ot  iroBrjpei^y  eirc  Kapa  ^earai  MITPA* 

(description  of  Pentheus  disguised  as  a  woman.)*— Eur.  Bacch.  831. 

In  common  conversation  Mitra  would  easily  be  contracted 
into  Mvr^  just  as  paier  became  pdre  ;  mater ^  mire ;  and  frcUery 
frire,  A  closer  instance  is  seen  in  the  name  of  the  god  Mithra : 
Persian,  Mihr^  the  Sun. 


157.  Nu-tardai  ^  ^^^  ^TT-  ^  Proto-Chaldaean  word, 
which  probably  means  ^'a  man  without  authority,"  ''an 
ordinary  person,"  "  a  poor  man." — It  is  put  in  contrast  with 
akluy  a  man  of  rank,  which  is  the  Hebrew  ^^^'^  potena.  This 
P.C.  word  designates  a  class  of  men  in  some  of  the  Michaux 
inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum.  It  occurs  again  on 
tablet  169,  where  Tarda  »^  ^^TT  ^  explained  by  the 
Assyrian  word  Dinu  Ojt  ^^  ^^»  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  Hebrew  plfc^,  Aden  =  lord,  signer,  seigneur ;  or  to  be  at 
any  rate  derived  £nnm  the  same  root  with  pl^^,  which  is  also 
cognate  with  Tv-f  to  rule  (regere,  moderari,  imperare. — Oesen,). 
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In  the  next  line  of  tablet  169  we  find  onr  word  Nn-tarda 
^  >^^  ^^  expUined  by  i^\  4^1^  ^^  wd  dinu 
(not  a  Dinu).  For,  ^^  nu  in  P.C.  and  ^^Y^  vcU  in 
Assyrian,  both  mean  ^^not."  From  the  preceding  bilingual 
gloss  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  yiz.,  that  nu-tarda  is  a 
negative  term,  and  the  contrary  of  tarda.  And  from  what 
I  have  said  above  it  appears  to  mean  *^  an  ordinary  person," 
^'  not  a  man  of  rank,*'  '^  a  poor  man,"  &e.  &c, 
^  The  Hebrew  ^v^  to  govern,  and  plt^  Aden,  Lord^  seem 
to  be  cognate  with  the  Greek  AvVy  the  root  of  SvvafiaCy 
SvvafjLt^,  Svva^TT)^,  &c.  &c. 

158.   ITu^kiniliniti  '       unassailable,  unconquerable. — 

In  R35,  No.  2,  line  2,  Nebo  bears  the  title  of  ^^  rff^f 
>->l-  »jA  ^^  YY  *-|T^>  which  Oppert  reads  Son  of  the 
god  Nnkimmut.  I  have  come  round  to  that  opinion,  having 
mistaken  ihe  meaning  at  first.  In  R17,  2,  the  same  epithet  is 
applied  to  Ninev ;  but  instead  of  ^^  >S^  "  Son,"  we  find 
"^^^  V"  hukuvy  "  eldest  son,"  the  Hebrew  "^laa. 

In  2R67,  67,  Nebo  bears  the  same  epithet;  but  now 
-^i-  V  is  replaced  by  ^"^^^^  rubu,  "chief"  or  "great."  I 
presume  that  this  is  equivalent  to  Jnikur^  "eldest."  The 
above  explanation  of  '^>-  <^  is  due  to  Norris,  p.  374,  who 
found  it  used  as  an  epithet  of  Ninev,  "  eldest  son  of  Bel,"  in 
R32, 16.  The  epithet  nu-kimmut  consists  of  two  words,  for 
they  are  sometimes  found  in  separate  lines.  And  since 
nu  has  no  other  meaning  than  **not,"  the  word  »->¥- 
nu-himmvt  must  mean  "  the  god  who  is  not  Jdmmut^'  and  the 
latter  word  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  participle  from  the  verb 
Jdm  Q^*p  or  }y\p,  This  verb  signifies  imurgere^  and  I  would, 
therefore,  translate  >->^  nu^eimmut  by  "the  god  who  is 
unassailable,"  or  "a^inst  whom  resistance  is  vain."  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  phrase  exists  in  Hebrew,  only  it  is 
applied  to  a  king  and  not  to  a  god,  We  read  in  Proverbs  xxx. 
that  a  king  is  al  hum  )yp  ^\^y  which  Schindler,  p.  1602, 
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explains  ^^oontri  qaem  nemo  andet  insoigere,"  from  ^t4  noUf 
and  J^K)  furgere.  Now,  if  we  replace  the  Hebrew  ^fc^  by  the 
P.O.  Nuy  and  hum  by  the  participial  form  kimmuty  we  obtain 
the  epithet  nu-kimmtU. 

In  the  remarkable  inscription  of  Sargina,  B.M .  33,  6,  he 
calls  himself,  the  fierce  destroyer,  ^*  sha  emnkan  tsirati  >->(- 
Nakimmnt  ishruku-sn,  ^T  knti  tsirri  nstibba  idossa;  to 
whom  the  god  Nvhimmut  has  given  his  lofly  *  emnhan^  and  has 
placed  his  long  arrows  in  his  hand"  Here,  I  think,  usttbhu  is 
the  Chald.  QHtt^  "*^  &^%'*  "*o  communicate."  But  the 
meaning  of  emukan  is  doubtful.  It  sometimes  seems  to  mean 
Arms  or  Weapons;  sometimes  other  things.  But  since  it  is 
followed  in  this  passage  by  ^T  huti  tsirri^  "  long  arrows,"  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  take  emukan  also  in  the  sense  of 
weapons.  The  passage  is  very  like  one  in  Tigl.  Pil.  yi.  57 : 
^^The  gods  Ninev  and  Sidu  gave  to  my  hands  their  piercing 
arrows  and  their  long  spears."  In  Sargina's  inscription,  instead 
of  Ninev  and  Sidu,  we  have  Nukimmut,  whose  name  (the 
unconquerable)  may,  I  thiAk,  be  safely  paraphrased  as  **  the 
god  of  War." 
^  On  further  consideration  I  think  that  the  Emukan  in  the 
above  quoted  passage,  B.M.  33,  6,  are  *' Spears."  Compare  the 
clause  in  Sargina's  prayer  to  the  god  of  war  (0pp.  Exp.  p.  333), 
where  he  says,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  **  Protect 
his  horses !  preserve  his  chariots !  make  to  fly  far  his  uncon- 
querable spears!  and  make  his  arrows  sharp,  to  destroy  his 
enemies ! "  The  only  part  of  this  which  I  need  analyse  is 
that  regarding  the  Spears.  It  stands  thus :  Sutali-su  emukan 
lashananf  Now,  "j^  tal  is  the  proper  verb  in  Hebrew  for 
^Hhrowing  a  Spear."  Schindler  renders  it  jactavit,  vibravit, 
projecit.  In  1  Sam.xviii.  11,  Saul  threw  his  spear  with  the 
intention  of  slaying  David.  The  original  Hebrew  text  has  ytS^ 
ital,  ^' he  threw."  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  imperative  Tal 
is  Throw  Qhe  spear3.  But  the  imperative  of  the  Shaphel 
conjugation  Sutal  is,  Caus^  it  to  be  thrown! 
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Therefore,  when  we  find  in  a  prayer  to  the  god  of  war  for 
his  aid  and  blessing,  ^^Sntali-su  emnkan,"  this  mnst  mean 
^^  Cause  his  spears  to  be  ufell  thrown ! "  The  adjective  lashanan 
probably  means  ^^  unconqacrable,"  from  Shanan^  to  conquer. 
This  verb  in  the  T  conjugation  forms  cuhtanan^  ^^  I  conquered," 
and  isktananu^  ^'they  conquered." 

Another  argument  for  rendering  emukan  '^spears"  is  the 
following: — When  Sennacherib  fought  with  the  Egyptians 
(B.M.  38,  75)  the  latter  brought  up  against  him  emuki  la  nUn^ 
which  seems  to  mean  '^  Spearmen  without  number." 

159.  Nu-bilfti     ^  *^  *"^T>    Ererlasting,  Eternal  (see  the  next 

article). 

160.  Bilfti     *^  *^^y  y?»    otherwise   »-<  >-^y,     the  End. — Also, 

that  which  comes  to  an  end :  finite :  mortal.     This  P.O.  word 
occurs  in  the  Michaux  inscription,  R70,  col.  iii.  13,  where  the 
god  Mardnk  has  the  title  or  epithet  Aga  nu  hila;   ^'king 
without  end,"  or  "  living  for  ever."     The  phrase  is  explained 
in  a  tablet  lithographed  in  2R 13,  50,  where  the  P.C.  >-<  »-^Y 
is  rendered  by  the  Assyrian  gamru  ^TTy-6  ^^^k  '^III  >   ^'^^ 
in  the  next  line  ^f-  >«<  >-^T  is  explained  la  gamru.     Now, 
the  Hebrew  gamar  "^{^Jj   means  "to  come  to  an  end,  to  cease" 
(Furst's  Lexicon,  p.  293) ;  and  therefore  ^f-  >«<  >-^Y   ntt^bUa 
means  "  never  ending."   These  explanations  of  bila  and  nu-hila 
are,  each  of  them,  given  three  times  in  the  above-mentioned 
'  tablet,  2  R 13,  lines  50  to  55. 
^       In  R  59,  66,  Nebuchadnezzar  says  that  he  is  the  Vicegerent 
of  Marduk,  or  his  Vicar  on  Earth.     He  says  in  his  prayer  to 
Mardnk :    "  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
World,  kima  dumvk-Jca  bilu  >^  H-^i  like  thy  Mortal  Image." 
To  illustrate  this,  I  wiU  give  another  example  of  the  word 
dumuky  which  is  written  both  E^  *"Sp  *°^  ^^  ^Ijf  Isf' 
*^I  made  an  Image  (dwnuk)  of  his  great  divinity  in  (white 
marble  t)  stone,  and  shining  gold/'— :]|i  33^  |d3. 
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l«l-  ItZntZU.  ^  ^]]  ^]]y  He  said;  they  say.  DixU, 
dicunty  fU  atunty  &c.  &c, — The  origin  of  this  verb  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  Heb.  itza  t^^,  to  go  forth,  with  the  last  letter 
reduplicated  32^.  So  the  English  verb  "to  utter;"  Germ, 
aussem,  come  from  out^  and  aus  respectively,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  same  word  in  different  dialects.  So  edere  and  efferrCy  from 
the  preposition  e  or  ex — Ede  tuum  nomen  (Ovid),  Speak  out 
thy  name ! — Decenter  aliquid  efferre  (Quint.),  to  speak  with 
propriety.  Also  we  have  the  «Aa*conjugation  of  ^^^  shatza  or 
shazsd,  to  speak  (see  the  next  article).  The  verb  itza  ^^  is 
used  in  Hebrew  not  only  for  solemn  utterances  as  a  decree, 
the  sentence  of  a  judge,  the  promulgation  of  doctrine^  or  the 
like,  but  also  for  common  conversation  and  vulgar  rumour. 
Example  of  the  word  itzutzu. — In  line  75  of  the  Obelisk  we 
read — "  Marduk-bel-utzati  akhu  dubut-zu  itti-su  ibbuluk, 
malmalish  itzutzu  ;  Marduk-bel-uizati,  his  younger  hrothery  split 
with  him  (as  they  say),*'  In  fact  the  brothers  quarrelled,  and  a 
civil  war  arose  (all  which  is  again  related  in  2R65,  51).  The 
important  phrase  here  is  malmalish  itzutzu^  "  as  they  say  in 
common  parlance,"  or  perhaps  "  as  people  say  in  that  dialect" 
Malmalish  is  an  adverb,  derived  from  Hebrew  mala  (^"JQ  to 
speak,  HTQ  a  word).  The  reduplicate  form  is  partly  pre- 
served in  770,  This  adverb,  doubtless,  means  "  in  common 
conversation."  The  parenthesis  thus  suddenly  interposed,  like 
the  Latin  "  ^U  aiunt"  refers  to  some  unusual  word  that  has 
just  preceded.  But  what  is  that  word  ?  This  seems  difficult 
to  decide.  I  think  it  must  be  either  dvibut  or  ibbuluk ;  more 
likely  the  latter,  because  it  precedes  the  remark  more  imme- 
diately. But  I  do  not  see  that  ibbuluk  is  so  unusual  as  to 
call  for  a  special  remark  on  the  part  of  the  scribe.  BuluJc^ 
"to  rebel,"  is  not  unfrequent,  ex.gr.y  in  bulukti-su  rabti,  wi 
his  great  rebellion. 

The  account  of  this  fraternal  quarrel  in  2  R  65,  51,  which 
is  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  is  not  copied  from  the 
Obelisk,  but  from  some  more  copious  annals  of  those  times. 
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In  thifl  second  account,  Marduk-bel-atsati  18  simply  called 
^^his  brother/'  and  not  '^his  jonnger  brother."  Instead  of 
^^itti-tu  ibbulak"  it  has  ^^ki-su^"  with  him;  and  it  omits  the 
parenthesis  malmalUh  itzutzu^  which  perhaps  this  later  scribe 
considered  to  be  nnnecessary. 

I  will  now  give  another  example  of  the  rerb  tUutzUy  from 
2R8,  37,  in  which  it  is  spelt  precisely  in  the  same  way: 
^^  ^YY  ^YY.  But  I  must  preface  it  by  a  few  observations 
to  make  it  intelligible.  King  Ashurbanipal  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  fine  collection  of  Gram- 
matical tablets  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
took  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  as  is  evident 
from  the  boast  inscribed  by  his  orders  on  so  many  of  the 
tablets  ^^  that  no  king  before  him  had  ever  done  so  much  for 
Learning)"  with  thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  so  enlarged  his 
intelligence  and  sharpened  his  eyesight.  He  had  founded  in 
his  palace  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  may  call  a 
College,  in  which  he  employed  many  scribes,  who  covered  the 
tablets  with  records  of  omnigenous  learning.  Who  the  pupils 
were  who  frequented  this  college  and  were  initiated  into  the 
learning  of  the  age  is  not  ascertained.  Many  of  the  tablets 
contain  brief  allusions  to  some  course  of  study.  Thus  one 
tablet  speaks  of  ^^  so  many  months,  so  many  days,  and  half  a 
day;"  which,  I  think,  refers  to  the  time  in  which  some 
particular  branch  of  study  had  been  completed  by  some  class 
of  pupils.  If  the  pupil  was  one  of  the  young  princes,  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  a  notice  of  his  progress,  or  something 
of  his  writing,  would  be  often  submitted  to  the  King;  or, 
if  he  were  a  more  ordinary  person,  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Palace. 

The  passage  in  2B8,  37,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention, 
contains  a  kind  of  Certificate  from  one  of  the  Teachers  that 
the  lessons  in  grammar  or  languages  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered  by  some  one,  who,  of  course,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  scholars. 
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It  is  as  foUows: — 

^T^  malva^u  bikharish  itentzu. 

£|^TTT   malyasu  bikbarish  ibatzu. 

•         The  whole  of  the  foregoing  he  has  said  perfectly; 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  he  has  understood  perfectly. 

The  monogram  ^]^  is  veiy  common  on  the  tablets:  it 
is  a  compendious  mode  of  expressing  ^^the  same  witb  wbat 
precedes"  or  'Hbe  same  as  before."  It  serves  the  same  use  as 
our  ditto  or  c??  Qbat  wbicb  hath  just  been  said;  the  Italian 
^^detto*^.     I  have  rendered  it    "the  foregoing." 

Malvasity  "  the  whole  of  it,"  is  an  extremely  common  word. 
See  the  Art.  Malvasu, 

Bikharishy  "  in  a  first-rate  manner,"  is  derived,  if  I  mistake 
not,  from  the  Heb.  "^^^  "primus  fuit."  It  is  a  very  common 
adverb,  usually  employed  in  praise  of  the  king's  success  in  war, 
who  frequently  says  :  All  that  country  I  reduced  to  obedience 
"  in  a  first-rate  manner  "  or  "  admirably  well." 

IbatiUy  in  the  second  sentence,  is  written  ^^  ^T  ^YY. 
It  may  come  from  either  of  the  roots  k^JJT^  ^^  MSI*  ^^ 
these  I  prefer  the  first,  matza  k^2M  assecutus  est ;  for  this  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "learning,"  ex,gr.^  assequi  sapientiam, 
to  learn  wisdom. — Ges,  The  other  verb,  the  Syriao  batza 
"  investigavit,"  suits  very  well,  ex,  gr,y  "^^j^  hatzu^  examine  (the 
Scriptures), — Schindl.  226:  but  it  was,  I  think,  hardly  an 
ancient  word.  At  any  rate,  it  was  much  less  commonly  em- 
ployed than  t^JJl2>  0^  which  Furst  gives  the  meanings,  "to 
attain  to,  acquire,  understand,  comprehend." 

162.    ShatZSli      To  Speak,    Call,  Prockim. — ^The  sha  or  shaphel 
conjugation  of  iizOy  Heb.  M2*i, 

Sha  Ashur  Marduk  zigir  sumi-su  ushatzu  ana  risheti,  whom 
Ashur  and  Marduk  have  proclaimed  the  renown  of  his  name 
to  the  end  of  time  (Praises  of  Sargina,  B.M.  33,  2) ;  written 
^yyy^  V  t*^^  K-  ^he  same  is  found  in  Botto  36,  4, 
where  more  gods  are  named,  and  eumi    ^Y  ^^^  is  replaced 
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by  the  monogram  >^.  And  on  Sargon's  Cylinder,  line  3, 
where  the  Terb  Lb  written  ^YYT^  "^  ^Y  t^^  ^«  ^^ 
0pp.  Khors.  line  4,  the  same  recnrs,  with  the  adjective 
J>-^Y  ^^  damkuy  "holy,"  or  "fortunate,"  added;  so  that 
the  sentence  is — "  the  gods  sounded  the  fame  of  his  happy  or 
sacred  name."  The  adjective  damku  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  is  always  rendered  by  the  P.O.  /T»-  -^I  "holy"  op 
"  fortunate." 

Zigtr  is  not  only    "nomen,"    but  also    "renown"    (like 
renammSej  from  nomen).      It  is  the  Heb.  *^^  nomen. 

Risheti  is  rendered  by  Norris,  p.  321,  "the  ends  [of  the 
world^."  But  there  is  no  word  in  the  text  answering  to 
"world."  I  render  it  "the  end  of  time,"  and  derive  it  from 
tt^W^  ««iiMik£,  and  jy^  tempus. 
^  The  Art.  Ishazzu.  No.  110,  should  probably  be  conjoined 
with  this  one.  Shazza  or  Shatza^  "  to  call;"  thence  ithazzur-tu^ 
"they  caU  it" 


163.  Litash,  pi'^r.  Litassi.     <T«-  t^TTT  ^^^-^  ^]]. 

a  Teacher. — In  a  grammatical  tablet  in  the  British  Museum, 
published  by  Oppert  (Exp.  sc.  en  Mes.  p.  359),  Ashurbanipal 
says  that  he  caused  these  tablets  to  be  made  and  placed  in  his 
Palace  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Teachers;  ana  tamarti 
litassi-ya  kireb  haikal-ya  ukin. 

Litash  is  the  Heb.  Lutash  MJ^y^y  a  Master  or  Teacher ;  see 
Sch.  p.  947.  Thus,  in  Genesis,  Tubal-cain  is  the  lutash  or 
teacher  of  all  workers  in  metal.  The  Talmud  renders  it  rabbon 
or  great  master.  Tamarti,  "  enlightenment ;"  from  the  root 
mary  to  see,  to  be  seen,  to  be  bright,  &c.  kc^  of  which  the 
compounds  are  frequent  and  various,  ex.  ^.,  Ini  namirti :  far- 
seeing  eyes.  Ashar  la  mari ;  a  place  in  which  a  thing  cannot  he 
seeuy  a  dark  place,  Namari ;  the  daton  of  day^  when  things 
just  become  visible,  .  Nammir ;  to  make  bright,  Namri ;  bright, 
glittering^  &c.  &c. 

The  letter  ^T>-  is  sounded  as  li  in  this  word  Litash,    This 
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usage  is  frequent.  Thus,  in  R19,  103,  tlitku  (they  went)  is 
written  ^Zj^TY  ^y»-  T^T.  But  the  other  copy  of  the 
inscription  reads    ^Zj^Ty   >-^T<T    fej. 

Mr.  Norris  has  pointed  out  (dictT  p.  418)  a  remarkahle 
spelling  of  this  word,  /Y»-  TJ»^T  ^TT  which  occurs  in 
2  R  42,  57.  Here  IJHf  ^^  the  value  taSy  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  other  words. 

164.  Nebuzaradan.  *-Hf-  ^  '^'^  ^^  2R64,i3,  le.  Nebo 

has  given  seed  (or,  a  son). 

This  proper  name  is  very  interesting,  because  it  occurs 
in  the  Bible :  '^  And  in  the  fifth  month,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  montli,  which  is  the  nineteenth  year  of  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, came  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  unto  Jerusalem.  And  he  burnt  the  house 
of  the  Lord,"  &c.  <fec. — 2  Kings  xxv.  8.  See  also  Jer.  xxxix.  10. 
Another  captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  host  was  called  Rab  Mag, 
Jer.  xxxix.  3.  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  article  Imga  (No.  148). 

The  name  of  Nebuzaradan  in  Hebrew  letters  will  be 
\r\^  J^nt  1^  ^rom  J^'^'p  semen ;  ^]-\'^  deJit,  But  admitting  a 
Chaldee  form  7*^^  dedit  (as  in  Marduk-bal-adan,  and  many 
other  names),  we  obtain  the  name  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible,  p^  "^t  "^^  ;  where  "^t  stands  for  jnT?  t^© 
final  of  which  is  lost  by  reason  of  the  vowel  ^  following. 

1<>5.  Sanballatt  '^^^^  ^^  another  very  interesting  Biblical  name. 
Sanballat  was  a  Moabite,  very  hostile  to  the  Jews,  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (see  Nehem.  vi.).  His  name  was,  doubtless, 
written  in  the  Cuneiform  character  >->?-  ^^^  >->i^T'^  ^^"~' 
*'  The  Moon  gave  him  life,"  or  "  was  his  creator."  I  deduce 
this  from  two  very  similar  names  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions. 
One  of  these  is  Nergal-vhulhit  i>-}^  ^TH^  *-»^I^  ^^^' 
"Nergal  gave  him  life,"  or  "brought  him  into  existence." 
He  was  one  of  the  Eponyms,  and  is  named  in  the  Canon. — 
2  R  68,  col.  iii.  line  38.       The    other    name    is    Neho-hullat 

VOL.  IV. — [new  BEBIJiS.]  2 
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>^4-  if^  »->i-T^  K^>  "Nebo  gave  him  life."— 2  R  64, 16. 
I  have  already  (in  the  article  No.  151)  given  an  example  of 
the  verb  bullat  (to  give  life),  spelt  in  the  same  manner,  from 
the  ancient  Annals  printed  in  R19,  81. 

Compare  also  the  verb  hullUh  (of  the  same  meaning)  which 
is  found,  2R36,  18,  in  the  praises  of  Ashurbanipal ;  ^whom 
Nebo  and  Ashur  have  brought  into  life  as  a  King  (SartibuUiikm 
8u\  and  have  always  guarded  his  throne." 

^  These  two  last  etymoloj^pes  (of  Nobuzaradan  and  Sanballat) 
are  as  certain  as  they  are  simple.  Those  proposed  by  Gesenins 
and  Furst  are  extremely  wide  of  the  truth  in  both  cases.  I  do 
not  impute  it  as  a  blame  to  them,  for,  before  the  recent  rise  of 
Assyrian  studies,  these  and  many  other  Chaldjean  names  could 
not  be  interpreted. 

166.  Atzibi  Tt  '^TTT'  *  Stone  set  up  as  a  Landmark,  Monument, 
or  Memorial. — This  word  seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  recog- 
nition, perhaps  from  being  disguised  in  the  uncouth  hieratio 
form  of  TI  JJJT*  ^r,  it  may  have  been  confounded  with 
Yy  ^yyy  ^kH,  ^^a  field,"  Heb.  ^pri,  which  is  written  exactly 
in  the  same  manner.  Atzib  is,  however,  a  pure  Hebrew  word 
from  the  root  *^^yi  statuit,  posuit;  which  is  the  same  as  n^^^ 
(of  same  meaning).  The  latter  verb,  like  most  others  beginning 
with  N,  loses  that  letter  in  its  tenses  and  derivatives.  Of  this 
verb  the  Hiphil  is  etzib  ^"^^n*  posuit,  collocavit,  erexit;  nt 
columnam.  Genes,  xxxv.  20 ;  altare,  Genes,  xxxiii.  20  ;  monn- 
mentum,  1  Sam.  xv.  12  [Gesenius).  It  especially  marked  a 
terminus  or  boundary  of  land  (constituit  Jine^ — Ges.\  as  in 
Deutcr. xxxii.  8,  authorised  version — '"The  Most  High  set  the 
bounds  of  the  territory  of  the  children  of  Israel."  Here,  *'  he  set " 
is  in  the  original  text  ^^T*  The  principal  derived  wonl  is  matziba 
pQ^j^,  statua,  monumentum,  cippus.  In  the  latter  senses, 
ctppiu  or  monumentum^  the  word  is  also  found  in  Phcenician 
monuments,  of  which  Gesenins  gives  nine  instances  on  monu-> 
ments  still  extant,  one  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  a  museum 
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at  Oxford.  Its  translation  is :  ^'  I  Abd-Osiris,  son  of  Ac.  <feo., 
have  erected  this  memorial  stone  (mcUziba)  to  the  memory  of  m  j 
wife,  &c," — [From  Gesenins,  Monumenta  Phcenicia,  p.  130.] 
But  the  Assyrians  called  a  memorial  stone  AtzibOy  without  the 
letter  M.  This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  legitimate  as  a  gram- 
matical form.  This  was  about  1150  B.C.  It  is  but  a  slight 
change  for  so  long  an  interval.  We  read  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  18 — 
'^  Absalom  during  his  lifetime  set  up  a  monument  {iizeh  mcUziba 
nUI^D  22r)>  which  he  called  by  his  own  name.  And  it  is 
called  even  unto  this  day  Id  Absalom^  ^Hhe  place  of  Absalom  " 
(authorised  version). 

In  the  Michaux  stone,  R70,  col.  ii.  7,  we  read :  ''  If  any  one 
in  future  days,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  this  memorial 
stone  {ana  tabul  atzib  stuUu)  shall  deface  (or  fracture)  this 
monument  (itzatzu  (ztzib  suatu)"  Sic,  The  sense  of  the  word 
atzib  is  here  unequivocal.  It  goes  on  at  great  length :  "  Who- 
ever shall  deface  the  writing,  and  then  write  on  it  words  of  his 
own  (ramantsu^  line  12),  or  shall  throw  it  into  the  river,  or 
bum  it  with  fire,  or  bury  it  in  the  earth,  &o.  <S:c.,  may  he  be 
accursed!"  All  this  applies  to  a  monumental  stone,  and  to 
nothing  else.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  YJ  '^YTT*  in  another 
part  of  the  very  same  inscription,  means  ^'  a  field,"  as  it  does 
in  the  later  Assyrian  inscriptions.  I  can  only  account  for 
this  by  supposing  that  '^  a  field  "  and  the  stone  which  marked 
it  were  so  identified  in  popular  opinion  and  language,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  one,  a  person  virtually  implied  the  other 
also. 

^  The  sign  '^YYT  has  the  value  Tztb  in  this  and  many^  other 
words,  sometimes  modified  into  Sib.  It  is  also  very  frequently 
used  for  Lib, 


1C7.  Nimikii  i^^^f  ^J^t^  ^!^'  ^®  Goda, — This  important 
word  occurs  in  Phill.  i.  4,  and  again  in  E.I.H.  i.  7,  where  it  is 
spelt  SfV  1*"  ^T^T'  In  those  two  passages  Ncbuclmdnezzar 
has   the  following  title  of  honour :    Mustalam   akhiz  nimiki ; 
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Preserver  of  the  poseesnons  of  the  Nimtki,  This  phrase  has  not 
hitherto  been  explained.  The  most  likely  meaning  seems  to 
be  '^  Preserver  of  the  possessions  of  Uie  Gods,  Priests,  or 
Temples." 

I  have  found  a  passage  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Niraiki  were  the  Gods.  It  occurs  in  2  R 16,  65,  where  the 
P.C.  words  >->^  S^Y  ^^^YTT  »^  "^^^  ^^  (and)  his  king" 
are  rendered  by  the  Assyrian  nimik-su  hel-su  ^yy  Y>-  >"T<T5  T 
>-TT  T.  Here  I  would  remark  that  ^^^JS  "a  King"  is  often 
rendered  in  P.C.  by  ^TT  "  a  Lord,"  and  that  both  ^yi  and  ^^ 
(/It  and  hi)  stand  frequently  for  ^^his."  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  NimHc  means  "a  god."  Observe  now  how  well 
this  suits  the  passage  in  E.I.H.  i.  7,  where  ^^  Preserver  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Nimtki"  is  followed  by  ^^sha  aratti  iluti-san 

istinihu ;"    "  he  who   increased  the of  their  divinities." 

Since,  therefore,  they  possessed  divinity^  the  Nimiki  were  the 
gods.  The  other  words  in  the  phrase  Mustalam  akhiz  Nimiki 
are  easy  of  explanation.  Mustalam^  "  preserver,"  is  the  par- 
ticiple of  the  T  conjugation  of  ScUam  ^y^^jj^  "to  preserve." 
Akhiz  y][  -^  ^y  is  the  Heb.  XVXyt^  "possessio." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  noticed  the  following  passage 
in  which  nimiki  occurs,  and  in  which  the  sense  of  ''gods" 
suits  perfectly  well.      0pp.  Exp.  en  Mes.  p.  339    (Prayer  of 

Sargon  to  his  deity)  :  ^J^-  t*"ET  ^T*"  KyT>  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^ 
Bright  Eye  (or  bright  face) ;  >-TT  J]^  Y>-  ^fcT  Bel  Nimiki ; 
king  of  the  gods,  Patiku  kal  gimir ;  Creator  of  the  universe : 
ana  Sargina  sar  Ashur,  kc,  kc. ;  unto  Sargina  king  of  Assyria^ 
arant  every  blessing  !  <fec.  «kc. 

In  the  above,  t>"^Y  Nin  is  "Lord."  /Y>-  is  sometimes 
i«M,  "the  eye ;"  sometimes pan^  "the  face :"  it  is  a  P.C.  word. 
/II  iY/w,  means  "splendour,  riches;"  therefore  we  may  render 
nin  pan  illu  "  lord  of  the  bright  face."  The  verb  patiky  "  to 
form,"  is  frequent,  ex,  gr,^  eptik  pitiknsu ;  he  formed  its  form. 
^yy][  kal  is  the  Heb.  ^73  "aU." 

M.  Oppert    remarks    that    the   most  usual   name   of  the 
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god  whom    Saigina    inyokes    in    the  preceding    passage   is 

The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is,  his  title  of 
>-TT  Sy"  Y>-  /fcT  Bel  Nimiki,  king  of  the  gods.  I  have 
found  another  passage  in  2  R  38,  51,  in  which  the  same  god 
>^>\--  ^TTTT  Tf  ^^  ^^®  same  title  (slightly  yaried  in  the 
spelling)  >-TT  ^f^  Syr"  T*"  \  Belnu  Nimigam.  It  will  he 
remembered  that  Belnu  is  frequently  used  for  BeL  As  to  the 
final  am  in  nimigam  it  is  like  the  title  rabu  nadam  instead  of 
naduy  and  many  others.  I  belieye  it  was  an  emphatic  pronun- 
ciation. With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  nimihi  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  meant  the  Mysterious  Beings 
or  Mysterious  Powers,  from  the  Heb.  pO^  profundus^  inex^ 
phroAus  (Ges.),  a  term  which  is  frequently  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Deity,  ex,  gr,^  Ps.  xcii.  5  :  "  The  thoughto  of  the  Lord  are 
very  deep"  "He  (the  Lord)  discovereth  the  secrets  of  the 
darkness." — Job  xii.  22.  "Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty's  perfection  ?  It  is  as 
high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell,  what 
canst  thou  know?" — Job  xi.  8.  It  is  evident  from  these 
passages  how  suitable  the  word  pty^J  and  its  compounds  were 
to  furnish  a  designation  worthy  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  my 
derivation  of  nimihi  from  that  root  is,  I  think,  sufficiently 
probable. 

I  will  add  an  example  in  which  nimihi  does  not  mean  the 
gods  themselves,  but  their  divine  or  mysterious  nature.  In 
2Rd6,  19,  there  are  praises  of  Ashurbanipal — "Sha  Nabo  u 
Ashur  Sar  ubullithu-su ;  whom  Nabo  and  Ashur  caused  to  be 
born  a  King  (or,  hraugkt  him  into  life^  a  King) :  itsum 
sarrut-zu ,  and  have  been  the  guardians  of  his  reign"  It  then 
goes  on — "  Nimiki  sun  bulku  ;  /  offer  a  sacrifice  to  their  divine 
power  (for  the  health  of  his  life,  the  stability  of  his  years,  and 
the  security  of  his  royal  throne)."  An  unfortunate  mutilation 
of  the  tablet  obscures  the  sense  of  one  or  two  other  following 
phrases. 
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N.B.  Bulku  "sacrifice"  ia  giyen  by  Norria,  p.  99. 
ZfhullithH  is  from  the  verb  hullith  "to  give  life."  Itsuru 
from  natsir  "^2^2  ***^  protect."  Nimiki  is  here  spelt  as  in 
E.I.H.  i.  7   (see  above). 

^  The  god  ^>?-  ^TTyy  Ty  ^^  *^®  t'^^®  (*»fl  ^®  ^*v®  seen) 
of  "  king  of  the  gods."  But  he  was  also  Sar  tzuab,  *'  l^ing  of 
the  Abyss."  This  Tzuab  (which  answers  in  some  respects  to 
the  mysterious  flxeavos  of  the  Greeks)  was  the  Sky — the 
Heavenly  Ocean — the  "waters  -above  the  heavens"  of 
Genesis — the  "  Heavenly  Nile  "  of  the  Egyptian  mythology — 
a  "profound"  of  endless  depth — the  abode  of  the  gods. 

In  2  R67,  81,  the  gods  are  called  "Children  of  the  Abyss,* 
binut  Uuab.  But  ^TTTY  Ty  was  "  King  of  the  Abyss,"  aar  tzuab. 
Therefore,  he  must  have  been  king  of  the  gods,  and,  in  fact,  we 
find  him  so  called.  The  mythology  is,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  itself.  The  gods  of  Greece  were  also  the  children  of 
the  "  Ocean  :" 

(ofceavov  re  Oecov  yeveatv — Horn.  II.  H201. 

^  In  the  Syllabary  687,  Syy  nt,  and  its  plural  ppp.  >f^> 
are  rendered  /Zt,  "the  gods."  This  is  obscure,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  merely  the  initial  letter  of  nimiki  used  for  the  whole 
word  (a  frequent  usage). 

^  Another  example  is  found  in  Rd6,  38,  where  the  same  god  is 
called  Sar  tzuab ;  Bel  Nimiki.  And  another  curious  passage 
in  which  these  words  occur  is  the  following :  B.M.  43,  3, 
"Ashurakhbal,  irsu  mudu,  the  wise  king ;  khasitzu,  the  intelli- 
gence ;  parit,  bringing  forth ;  uzni  nimiki,  divine  thoughts  ;  sha, 

whom ;  ^>{-  ^yfTT  ]}•>  ^^  9^^  ^TTTI  Tt  '  ^'  tzuab  ilinianni, 

king  of  the  heavenly  abyss ;  ana  isi,  unio  the of  the  great 

gods  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  as  kini  lib-su,  on  account  of  his  noble 
soul;  uduni  su,  has  exalted  him" 

Here  note  especially  nimiki  as  an  adjective  ^divine,'  and 
the  epithet  of  the  Abyss  ilim/tnni  'heavenly.'  ^TTTT  Yy 
himself  was  a  divine  khasitzu  or  *  Intelligence  '  (see  R  27, 4,  the 
invocation  to  the  firreat  gods  on  the  Monolith).     Therefore  it  is 
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in  that  quality  that  Ashurakhbal  here  invokes  hinu  The  other 
words  I  will  treat  of  elsewhere.  Uduni  seems  '  he  exalted,  or 
rewarded  ;'  compare  durmi  tUcrutiy  *  the  prize  of  valour.' 

168.  Abarii     y?  ^  *^TI^T»    ^®  ^^®-  *^®  Celestials. 

The  prayer  of  Sargina  to  Ninev,  to  give  him  aid  in  war, 
was  published  by  Oppert  in  his  Exp.  en  Mes.  p.  333.  It  begins : 
"Ninev  bel  Abari;  0  NineVy  Lord  of  the  CelettiaUI"  Thia 
translation  is,  in  the  first  place,  probable,  because  the  very 
similar  invocation  of  Saigina  to  the  god  >->¥-  ^TTTT  YI 
which  I  believe  was  found  at  the  same  time  and  place,  begins : 

^J^  ^yyyy  y][   bel  Nimiki ;    0  'divine  ( )  King  of  the 

Oods  r  [see  the  last  article]. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  that  in  Hebrew  poetry  the  word 
Abari  signified  '  the  Beiti/y  the  above-mentioned  '  probability ' 
becomes  almost  a  certainty.  The  Hebrew  word  is  Abir  'y^'2^  I 
the  Deity  is  so  called  in  Gen.  xlix.  24,  and  Isaiah  i.  24. 

^  The  sequel  of  the  invocation  increases  the  probability  of  this 
explanation.  Ninev  bel  Abari,  sha  sutsu  dannut-su,  ana  Sargina 
sar  Ashur,  &c.  &c ;  0  Ninev^  Lord  of  the  Celestials^  whose 
pinnacle  is  lofty ^  unto  Sargina^  king  of  Assyria  (grant  every 
blessing)/  &c, 

Svtsu  ^y  -^y  ^y  is  the  summit  or  pinnacle  of  a  mountain  ; 
it  has  the  same  meaning  as  Ubanat^  which  it  replaces  frequently. 
Ninev  was  the  Meridian  Sun,  a^  appears  by  many  passages  in 
the  inscriptions.  That  the  Meridian  Sun  occupies  'a  lofty 
pinnacle '  is  a  poetical  image  of  self-evident  truth,  and  ^  Lord 
of  the  Celestials '  is  a  natural  and  proper  title  for  him. 

169.  Sahat.       i^    -^^Hf"    ^t'    *°  ^ovLT. — Agrees  with  the 

Chald.  M3^  emphat.  MpyU^  Uora,  "  I  rode  all  night.  I 
crossed  the  river  Thumat.  I  reached  the  city  of  Arastu  at  the 
hour  of  dawn!* — R  21,  53.  In  the  version  which  I  gave  of  this 
passage  (Art.  67)  I  mistook  this  word.  'As  bikhar  sahati,'  at 
the  hour  of  dawriy  is  the  Heb.  '^p^  man^ ;  prima  lux. 
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170.  Nisikti.     ^  ^I  '^T^^    Pearls.— 2  R67,  28;  where  it  is 

said  they  were  oiTered  to  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  by  the  tribes  near 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  epithet  hinut  tamti  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
(productions  of  the  sea)  proves  them  to  be  pearls.  At  the  same 
time  **gold  and  silver  of  the  country"  were  offered;  but  the 
word  /II  -^y  (silver)  has  been  misprinted  ^Yl  -^Y  in  the 
lithograph  published  by  the  British  Museum.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  cancel  the  article  Ephar  (No.  102)  which  was  founded 
entirely  upon  this  passage.  Such  misprints  add  considerably  to 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  these  ancient  records. 

171.  InZftbfttit     Earrings. — '^Inzabati  sha  uznu-sha;   the  earrings 

of  her  tar%r — Tablet  162.  The  Hebrew  word  corresponding 
is  Q^3  'inauris,'  an  earring.  But  h  and  m  are  nearly  the 
same  in  Assyrian. 

172.  Subibulti^  *  Necklace  (see  Art.  91). — I  have  since  found  the 

word  Subih  in  the  form  *yy(p  'a  bracelet'  in  Buxtorfs  Lex. 
p.  2304.  This  completes  the  evidence.  The  Assyrian  word 
is  a  diminutive. 

^  Commentators  have  had  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
article  of  female  dress  called  subudm  D^D^^tt^  mentioned  in 
Isaiah  iii.  1 8.  See  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  p.  250,  who  says  he  had 
consulted  on  this  word  the  learned  Dr.  Hunt,  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  at  Oxford,  who  could  find  nothing  in  the 
Arabic  dictionaries  that  threw  any  light  upon  it.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  a  very  ancient  error  of  a  letter  p  substituted  for  ;2,  the 
word  was  originally  D^yiTZ^  Armillce^  which  gives  a  very 
satisfactory  sense,  since  one  of  the  commentators,  A  ben  Ezra, 
renders  the  word  svbidm  D^D^Utt^  '  ornaments  of  the  legs,'  of 
course  merely  from  conjecture,  the  sense  seeming  to  require  that 
meaning. 

Lowth  himself  says,  p.  249,  that  this  "  inventory  as  I  may 
call  it,  of  the  wardrobe  of  a  Hebrew  Lady  must  from  its 
obscurity  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  tfie  miMahes  of  tran^ 
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scribers,"  This  remark  of  the  learned  Bishop  jostifies  me  in 
proposing  the  above  emendation. 
^  The  tablet  162,  *  the  jewels  of  ihe  goddess  Ishtar/  from  which 
I  have  taken  the  two  last  words  inzabcUi  and  tubibulti^  receives 
a  very  good  illustration  from  Ezek.  xvi.  11,  where  he  describes 
Jerusalem  under  ike  image  of  a  bride  dressed  out  in  all  manner 
of  splendid  ornaments.  I  quote  Lowth's  trajislation,  p.  251,  of 
his  work  on  Isaiah  : — 

And  I  decked  thee  with  ornaments  : 

And  1  put  bracelets  upon  thine  hand, 

and  a  chain  on  thy  neck : 

And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  nose, 

and  earrings  on  thine  ears, 

and  a  splendid  crown  upon  thine  head. 
Three  of  the  lines  correspond  exactly  to  what  we  find  written 
on  the  Assyrian  tablet : — 


Sabibulti  sha  tzuri-sha; 
inzabati  sha  uznu-sha; 
mir  raba  sha  reshdu-sha. 


And  a  chain  on  her  neck; 
and  earrings  on  her  ears; 
and  a  splendid  crown  upon  her  head. 


This  close  coincidence  shows  how  familiar  Ezekiel  must  have 
been  with  Chaldo^an  customs  and  modes  of  expression.  He 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  this  tablet ;  which  may  have  been 
written  about  thirty  years  before  his  birth. 
^  I  may  add  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  parallel  passage  in 
Ezekiel  when  I  published  my  translation  of  this  Assyrian  tablet 
in  June  1865,  in  the  Trans.  R.S.L.  vol.  8.  I  mention  this 
because  some  are  still  incredulous  concerning  Assyrian  deci- 
pherment. 

173.  MamitUi  ^J  ^^C  ^B^]-  I  translated  this  word  *a 
Promise '  in  No.  49  of  this  Glossary.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
promise;  it  is  an  oath.  It  is  derived  from  the  Ch.  and  Syr. 
verb  ^^^  jurare ;  whence  t^Htt'^Q  JurametUuniy  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  Assyrian  mamita,  I  will  give  another 
example  of  the  word.  Tiglath  Pilcser  had  taken  prisoners  all 
the  kings  of  the  Nahiri.     '^  But,"  he  says,  '^  I  pardoned  them ; 
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and  I  only  bound  them  by  an  Oath  on  the  great  gods,  for  all 
future  time  to  submit  to  my  authority."  Riema  area  sanuti ; 
napishta-6un  ekbir.  Mamit  ill  rabi  ana  arkat  tami,  ana  tamn 
zati,  ana  ardutti  utami  eunuti. — Tig.  v.  11-16. 

Here  Mamit  'an  oath/  is  spelt  ^T  ^^Jl  &rAY»  Ardut 
is  homage,  prostration,  submission ;  but  I  think  that  ardutti 
means  '  submission  to  me ;  the  final  i  being  equivalent  to  the 
possessive  pronoun  ^^Ty'  Utami  ^TYT^  "^Y  ^X^  (<>'  ^*^^ 
T»-  for  the  last  letter)  means  '  I  bound  by  an  oath.'  This  is 
the  same  verb  ^^^  Juravit  in  the  T  conjugation.  This  usage 
is  very  frequent  of  coupling  a  verb  to  a  substantive  derived  from 
it,  as  eptik  pitik-im  ;  ana  zikipi  itztkipy  &c.  &c. 
^  The  Greek  Om  an  Oath,  root  of  ofivvfit,  resembles  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  72*^^  adjuravit  (which  is  a  conjugation  of 
^ty).  And  if  so,  perhaps  the  curious  phrase  rafiecv  opxia^ 
rafieiv  if>iXoT7)7a^  'to  swear  friendship,'  is  not  unconnected 
with  the  Semitic  verb  tami  'to  bind  by  an  oath.*  which  we 
have  just  been  considering :  ^CkoTqra  xac  opKia  iriara 
rafiovre^;, — Hom.  II.  7  73.  Of  course  the  notion  of  cutting  up 
a  sacrifice  is  also  present  in  the  phrase,  which  may,  therefore, 
have  had  a  mixed  origin,  partly  indigenous,  partly  borrowed 
from  the  East. 

174.  Shamaniii     V  ^T  ^^^'   ^^®  Heavens.— Agrees  entirely 
with  the  Heb.  fTC'^tt^* — Genes,  xv.  5. 

Ishtar  sarrat  shamami ;  lahtar  qxteen  of  heaven, — Tablet  100. 

►»tAY  T-444  Itti  {signs  or  wonders^  Ch.  ]^^,  Syr.  fe^jlb^) 
>-  TIT  ^Y  Y>-  5pZ  ^  Y  *-YY<Y  as  shamami  hakkari,  ^joere 
seert^  both  in  heaven  and  earth, — Black  stone  of  Esarhaddon, 
col.  iii.  13.  The  original  hieratic  text  has  ri  for  the  last 
syllable  :  the  cursive  is  given  wrongly. 
^  I  have  given  in  No.  2  of  this  Glossary  another  and  more 
abbreviated  form  of  this  word. 

175.  Salimat.     V  I^^^  ^T  V^T'    Pea«e.— From  the  Ch.  and 
Syr.  DTC^  emph.   M^7\2^  Pax.      Habir  salimati,   la  adini 
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takumti ;  lovtj^  peace,  htU  not  fearing  tixtr.*— Stand,  inflcr.  1. 13. 
Habir  ^  ^^»^  Sfff  otherwise  ^^  -^^^E  ^^  ^-  "^^  amicus, 

176.  Uigabi     Sffl  J^V",  Supreme  Lord  (only  in  Egypt). 

Idi-fii'il  ana  nigabati  as  eli  mat  Musri  askun;  /  raised 
Idi-Baal  to  the  supreme  auUtority  over  the  land  of  Egypt. — Inscr. 
Tig.  Pil.  II.  2  R67,  5^.  Written  p^^  ^  jrV'  ti\]]^  >-<y<, 
This  is  a  very  curions  word.  It  represents,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Assyrian  pronunciation  of  the  Egyptian  word  NSh^  *  a  Lord,' 
which  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  in  that  language.  It 
is  also  found  in  Coptic  a«  Nr}fi ;  which  Tattam  render  fcvpio^y 
S€(nroTr)9,  dominus  (dictT  p.  302).  The  Assyrians  seem  to 
have  heard  an  aspiration  in  the  middle,  of  the  word,  as  if  it  were 
nihb  or  nihc^. 

177.  Nigab,    a  Priest,  or  High  Priest. 

I  do  not  venture  to  consider  this  word  the  same  as  the  last, 
because  it  has  apparently  no  connection  with  Egypt.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  meant  'high  priest,'  yet  that  may  be  the  sense 
intended  in  a  very  difficult  passage  of  the  tablet  162,  which  I 
have  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  R.S.L.  voL  8,  p.  252 
and  294: — 

1.  Alik  nigab!  pitas-si  babati! 

2.  uppit-si   ma  kima  panni  labiruti ! 

3.  illik  nigab  iptas-si  babati. 

1.  Go  Priesty  and  open  the  gates  for  her  / 

2.  And  taJce  a  pledge  from  her  as  on  former  times/ 

3.  The  Priest  went,  and  opened  the  gates  for  her. 

For,  it  appears  from  the  sequel  of  the  tablet  that  an  oath 
was  exacted  from  the  queen,  to  return  the  jewels  of  the  goddess 
which  she  borrowed. 

Pita  '  to  open  '  is  the  Heb.  nHD*  W©  ^^^  often  in  Botta's 
inscrs.  pitle  kiruhi  ^  opened  earth,'  meaning  wells  sunk  in  the 
earth,  or  tanks  to  retain  the  rain-water  against  dry  seasons. 
Pitds^y  *open  to  her!'  not  piia-^  because  the  pronoun  si 
being  an  enclitic,  throws  back  ike  accent  on  the  former  word. 
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Examples   are    verj  common,    such    as    paniU-tu   ^to  him;' 
UirHs-min  *•  upon  them/  &c.  (Src. 

UppU  'a  pledge,'  Heb.  tODy  v©rb  and  subst.  Hiph.  t^^^ypl 
'to  take  a  pledge  from  one.'  Panni  Uimcs,'  ue.  returning 
occasions,  Lat.  vices.     Heb.  pT2D  '  ^^  turn.* 

178.  Patitsi  or  Patizi.       tifr   "i^y  Vyy,    High  Pnest.— XhU 

sacerdotal  title  remained  in  use  for  an  immense  length  of  time, 
from  the  days  of  Shems-Yem  and  Ismi-Dagon,  eighteen  centuries 
before  Christ,  until  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  probablj 
longer.  Before  there  were  kings  at  Nineveh  that  country  was 
governed  by  high  priests  of  Asliur,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
following  passage,:  ''The  temple  of  Ann  and  Yem  which 
Shems-Yem,  Patitsi  of  Ashur,  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  who  was  also 
Patitsi  of  Ashur,  in  ancient  times  had  made ;  that  temple  had 
fallen  to  decay." — Tigl.  vii.  60.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
E.I.H.  inscr.  i.  5  gives  himself  the  same  title,  viz.  Patitsi  tsiriy 
'High  Priest.'  And  it  is  spelt  in  the  same  way. 
^      I  suspect  that  the  Patizeithes  of  Herodotus  is  not  a  name  but 

a  title,  viz.  Patizi  'high  priest.'  We  know  that  he  was  a 
Magian  priest,  and  doubtless  a  man  of  high  station,  for  he  was 
Comptroller  of  the  King's  household  when  he  revolted  against 
Cambyses.  And  he  is  called  by  Ctesias  '  Sphendadates,'  which 
is  not  a  name  but  a  Zend  title  '  given  to  the  Holy  One ;"  see 
Hawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  2,  p.  456.  Such  a  title  would  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  'High  Priest.' 

179.  ITUftbi      "S^  ^^T»    Vicegerent,  vicar,  substitute. — This  is  the 

Arabic  Naib^  deputy,   substitute,   lieutenant ;     superl.    Nuah^ 

viceroy  (Gilchrist's  Vocabulary,  p.  81).     Schindler  writes  the 

word  in  Hebrew  letters  y^2  Naih^  and  renders  it   'substi- 

tutus,     delegatus,    prorcx,'    and    derives    it    from   the    Arab. 

« 
root  ^IJ  'substituit,  posuit  in  suo  loco,'  p.  1084. 

Sargina,  thus  boastfully  commences  an  inscription  (R36,  1)  : 

Sargina  saknu  Bel,  nuab  nahit  Ashur ;  Sargina  tht  Viceroy  of 

Bely  the  glorious  Vicegerent  of  Ashur 
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Similarly  Nobuchadnezzar  boasted  to  be  ^'tbe  mortal 
Image  of  Marduk"  (see  Art.  BilOj  No.  160).  And  similarly 
the  successors  of  Mahomet  took  the  title  of  Caliphs,  ».e.  his 
Substitutes  or  Vicegerents,  from  the  Arab.  Caliph  r^'^n  successit 
in  locum  alterius,  vicem  gessit. — Sch.  Even  the  present  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  for  one  of  his  titles  *•  the  shadow  of  God.' 

180  SaknUi  V  ^0  ^>  *  viceroy;  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
great  King. — Istakkan  Saknuti  ^over  all  those  lands'^  he  placed 
LtetUenants  or  Viceroys. — Botta  16,  27.  This  word  has  the  sign 
of  'rank'  or  'class'  prefixed  ^^IS  ^  »-T^  »j^  ►-<Y<. 

Saknu  Bel,  Viceroy  of  Bel^  was  a  title  of  Sargina  (see  the 
preceding  article).  Botta's  inscriptiops  often  read  Sakan  Bel 
^  ^Hf~  *^  instead  of  Saknu  Bel.  The  Chaldee  Sagan  pD 
is  nearly  related  to  the  Assyrian  Sakan^  for  Gesenius  interprets 
pD  Vicarius  (principis),  and  thence  Praetor,  Pra)fectus  provincisB, 
quoting  Ezra  ix.  2,  kc,  &jq, 

181.  Pakhatii      ^    yy<    ^y<>      chief  Magistrates,    Prefects, 

Governors. — Agrees  entirely  with  the  Heb.  niHD  P^^r.  of 
no  otherwise  nTTQ  <ln^»  princeps.  They  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  akli  and  shapiri  (perhaps  '  greater '  and  '  smaller '). — 
0pp.  Khors.  line  178. 

182.  Nfl.TTl,     ^T^l^»  *  ^^"^  ^^  Head  Dress  denoting  high  rank. — 

In2R25,  21  *-y<y'if5'  --JJ  >--^|  j^am  Belna  is  explained 
Agie  billvii^  crowns  of  lordship  (or  high  rank).  And  in  the 
next  line  *"Y<y'^  ^Y»"  Sl^T  ^am  alik  jxini  is  explained 
Agie  sarti^  crowns  of  royalty.  Alik pani  means  'a  Leader, 
General,  or  Sovereign ;'  it  is  literally  '  one  who  goes  first,*  from 
altk^  Heb.  *77n  '  to  go,**  and  pani^  Heb.  n2D  '  before.'  It  is  a 
very  common  title.  In  the  P.O.  language  it  is  generaUy  ren- 
dered tl^T  /Y>-  because  ^Y^  answers  to  the  Assjrrian  paniy 
and  ^^  (to  go)  is  in  Assyrian  alik.  From  this  word  »^Y<y'^ 
nam  '  a  head  dress  or  coronet,'  we  easily  see  why  an  Assyrian 
governor  or  other  nobleman   was  usually  called   a   be  I  nam 
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^11  ^T^T^'  '^^^  means  ^possesdng  the  iTam,'  haying  the 
right  to  wear  it;  decorated. 
^  Other  examples  of  the  word :  In  the  fifth  line  of  the  Ohelisk 
the  god  ^YTTY  YJ  has  the  title  Munm  >^YT'^  \<^  *crowner 
with  crowns,'  or  'bestower  of  crowns;'  and  in  line  14,  which 
closes  the  invocation,  all  the  great  gods  are  coUectirely  called 
Musimu  »"YT^  v^^  musarbu  9arrut%-ya^  *  those  who  have 
crowned  me  with  crowns,  and  have  established  my  royal  power/ 
Similarly  in  Ashnrakhbars  invocation,  R279  line  3  (which  ia 
misprinte<l)  the  god  Ann  is  called  Musim  ^>f-  ^YT^  r^^ 
*•  giver  of  divine  crowns.'  But  this  title,  though  shared  by  the 
other  gods,  chiefly  belonged  to  ^YYYY  YJ  (pronounced  possibly 
Bita),  insomuch  that  it  coalesced  with  his  name,  and  he  was 
called  Bita-bel-nam,  Bita  lord  of  croums.  On  the  stone  of 
Zaaleh  a  simple  individual,  one  of  the  witnesses,  has  ike  name 
Arda-Bita-belnam,  servant  of  Bita-helnam, 

183.  TTfl.TTl'nt"     ^®  distinction  of  wearing  the  Nam  (see  the  pre- 

ceding article). 

Sha  eli  gimir  mati-sun  sutrin-su  ana  namuti  istakkan,  who 
placed  his  officers  over  all  their  lands^  giving  them  the  distinction 
of  the  Nam.  ^J  >^^  ^\A*^  ^11 T^  *^y<>  '^^  another 
passage  >^y<YV'  *^T^  without  the  vowel. — Botta  40,  24,  and 
36,  17,  quoted  by  Norris,  p.  459. 

184.  Nebushasbaili     a  Chaldaean  Proper  Name. — It  is  one  of 

great  interest,  being  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jerem.  xxxix.  13. 
'^  So  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  Nebushasban 

and  all  the  king  of  Babylon's  princes ;  even  they  sent 

and  took  Jeremiah  out  of  the  court  of  the  prison."   The  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible  has  ]lTtt^l^ 

Of  this  name  Gesenius  and  Furst  give  different  etymologies, 
taken  from  Persian  and  Sanskrit,  and  altogether  inadmissible. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. I  have  already  stated  in  Articles  164  and  165  that 
the  Assyrian  gives  the  most  simple  and  natural  meaning  to  these 
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names.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  meaning  of  Nebnshasban  in  Assy- 
rian, but  I  did  not  give  it  in' Art.  165  because  at  that  time  I 
had  not  met  with  the  name  in  the  Assyrian  records. 

NebuHshazib-ani  means  '  Nebo  save  me!'  This  rerb  occurs 
under  the  iorm  suzib  anni  fcj^^  ^Hf~  Sff"  'preserve  me!' 
in  the  inscription  of  Nabonidus  ii.  20.  Recently,  however, 
Mr.  G.  Smith  has  discovered  ihe  name  of  Nebo-sezib-ani  on  a 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum.  This  Assyrian  name  was  given 
as  a  compliment  to  the  son  of  Pharaoh  Necho  I,  king  of  Egypt, 
at  that  time  a  subordinate  king  of  the  city  Athribis,  but  who 
afterwards  apparently  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his 
native  name  of  Psametik  I  (see  G.  Smith  in  Lepsius  Zeit- 
scbrifi,  p.  96). 

185.  YaiHi.      ^Tt    Tt    T^»    *^®  ^^' — ^^®®  exactly  with  the 

Heb.  C  if  pronounced  as  Yam,  This  word,  as  Norris  has 
pointed  out  (dictT  p.  467))  occurs  2  R  43,  59,  where  it  is  made 
synonymous  with  T  j  J:J:Y  ^T  and  -^T  ►-'^jft^,  hoik  of  which 
signify  'the  sea;'  see  also  2R41,  45. 

186.  Khibishti.      -C^    t^    S^iy    '^y<»      Roofing  Beams.— 

Tie  beams.  Heb.  'Qy^Jl  ligavit,  superalligavit,  superimposuit, 
clausit,  compegit  (Sch.).  Botta  46,  59,  "I  laid  its  roof  with 
khibishti  of  the  land  of  Khamana  (Mount  Hermon)."  These 
were  always  of  fine  cedar  wood. 

187.  MudU.       ^    J^T    ^TTT^.      Wise,    Intelligent,    Skilful, 

Cunning. — This  word  is  probably  the  participle  of  the  Heb.  yys 
'to  know.' 

Irsu  raudu,  the  wise  king  ^hose  mind  is  full  of  divine 
thoughts  inspired  hy  the  god  Bita\ — B.M.  43,  3.  Compare  this 
with  B.M.  41,  20  :  ^'^Tlvenl^  Sennacherib  asharaddan  malki,  the 
first  of  kings^  mudie  miri  kala  ma,  who  understand  fine  works  of 
every  kind  [made  great  figures  of  Lions  such  as  no  king  before 
me  ever  had  made.  And  with  Hie  profound  tJioughts  which  the 
god  Bita  gave  me  I  formed  a  plan  in  my  own  mind  how  to 
ea^ecute  this  great  v>orJc\,     I  have  abridged  a  little. 
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Here  mudte  is  written  >^  J^  ^Y][ .  I  have  translated 
asharaddan  malki  ^  first  of  kings,'  since  the  phrase  occurs  else- 
where undoubtedly  in  that  sense ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
it  meant  here  ^  first  of  artificers  or  planners '  from  the  Syr.  and 
Chald.  verb  *77l!2  malak^  'to  take  counsel,'  especially  since 
that  verb  occurs  directly  afterwards  (1.  25),  ana  epish  nun 
suatu  rabish  anUallik  (which  is  the  T  conjugation  of  malak  ^  to 
consult'),  and  perhaps  again  in  the  same  line,  'in  milik-ya,' 
written   Y>-  I]yf- 

I  translate  kala  ma  '  every  hind '  because  I  think  it  is  the 
same  phrase  which  is  found  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  Palaces. 
Haikal  pakidat  kala  mu,  the  Palace  of  protection  of  every  kind^ 
i.e.  in  which  every  kind  of  useful  thing  is  stored  up  or  cared  for 
[as  was  in  fact  the  case,  for  it  comprised  all  manner  of  public 
oflSices  and  departments]].  See  Esarhaddon  vi.  26  for  this  name 
of  the  palace. 

188.  TilSfi  ^^^f  or  Health. — In  Art.  38  I  considered  the  phrase 
T  Y  ^"^T  *^y<  ^^TT^  \^^  I  *°*  **  zi-su,  '  for  the  health 
of  their  lives,'  and  I  said  "  the  word  ti  is  perhaps  the  abbre- 
viation of  some  longer  word."  I  have  since  found  that  it  stands 
for  TtUiy  used  apparently  in  the  sense  of  '  health.'  The  following 
passage  seems  decisive  on  that  point ;  it  occurs  in  a  prayer  for 
the  prosperity  of  King  Ashurbanipal,  2R36,  20.      "I  sacrifice 

to  the  gods  Yy  ^^1  >^Y<  ►■^y  ^yy^  y*^^  I  *°*  *^*  zIhsu, 
'pro  salute  vitoo  suae.' 

Another  example  is  found  in  R  6,  No.  7,  where  Sargina  builcLs 
a  temple,  'ana  tila-su,'  pro  salute  sua;  dimu  zir-su,  the  travr- 
quiUity  (or  security)  of  his  race;  tsidiki  sha  Ashur-ki,  the  jtut 
government  of  Assyria;  salam  Ashur-ki,  and  its  safety. 


i8J>.  Mitinna.    <::::  ^]}  "^]  ^H  ^^-^^y,  a  Gift.~Agree8 

entirely  with  the  Heb.  ^]^^  '  a  gift.'  Mitinna  was  the  name 
of  a  king  of  Tyre  who  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser  II,  see 
2R67,  66.  His  full  name  was  doubtless  Mitinna-Bel,  'gift  of 
Bel ;'  but  we  see  by  many  instances  that  names  were  shortened 
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in  common  parlance  by  omitting  the  name  of  the  god,  or  in  some 
other  way*  Thus  we  have  Zahdan  which,  spoken  full,  was 
probably  iV(g6o-2a6-dfan,  *  Nebo  has  given  a  warrior.'  Elsewhere 
(R41,  23)  we  have  Umman-minan,  king  of  the  Susians, 
addressed  by  an  ambassador  simply  as  "  King  Umman ! "  And 
so  also  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  had  in  his 
youth  been  called  Jeho-ahazi  (Jehovah  is  my  possession) ;  see 
Art,  135.  And  so  Nigas  (probably  for  Khumha-nigas)  is  the 
name  of  a  foreigner  on  the  Zaaleh  stone. 

19<>-  Mitinti.  f'-  '--<y<  ^Sw  ^y<>  a  Gift.— TWs  is  another 
form  of  the  last  word.  Sometimes  the  first  letter  is  ^^Jl. 
Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod  is  named  in  R38, 51.  He  submitted  to 
Sennacherib,  and  was  rewarded  with  several  cities  taken  from 
Hezekiah ;  see  R  39,  24.  He  probably  rendered  still  further 
services  to  the  Assyrians,  for  in  the  days  of  Esarhaddon  we  find 
that  he  was  king  of  Ascalon  (R48, 4). 

Mitinti  is  probably  a  contraction  of  Mitinti-Bel  '  gift  of  Bel.' 
Another  form  of  this  name  Nidinta-Bel  is  found  in  the  Behistun 
inscription,  1.  34.     The  root  is  ncUan  ^]^3  '  to  give.' 

191-  Rabshakeh.    b:^  t]^  "^Tl^-    ^""^  *^®  ^^°«  «f 

Assyria  sent Rabshakeh  from  Lachish  to  king  Hezekiah 

Then  Rabshakeh  stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the 

Jews'  language — 2  Kings  xviii.     The  above  is  one  of  the 

most  familiar  passages  of  scripture.  Schindler  and  Gesenius 
explain  the  name  Rabshakeh  by  '  princeps  pincemarum,'  that 
is  *  Chief  Butler,  or  Cupbearer/  By  a  curious  coincidence  when 
Tiglath  Pileser  II.  sent  an  envoy  to  Mitinna  king  of  Tyre  to 
demand  tribute  (2  R67,  QQ)  he  says:  "I  sent  an  officer  who 
was  a  Rahshak  to  the  city  of  Tyre."  The  verb  employed  is 
ti^  BV  flwAfewr  *I  sent  an  Envoy.' 
^  I  feel  some  doubt  about  Rabshakeh  being  the  'Chief  Butler.' 
The  meaning  seems  incongruous,  for  why  should  a  'chief  butler' 
be  the  chosen  envoy  in  two  instances  ?  Some  light  is  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  gloss  in  2  R 31,  34,  which  explains  'the  rank  of 
Rab-sak,'  or  ^>'  ^\\^,  by  'the  rank  of  >f-  >f-.'     The 

VOL.  rv. — [new  BEBIB8.]  3  ^ 
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ktier  woid  appean  in  the  glosses  to  hare  the  meamng  *  iUiuH 
trions.'  There  was  a  great  temple  of  >|^  >|^.  Here  it  may 
be  observed  that  'pTTdr  iok  signifies  'head  or  chief  in  P.C. 
hence  ^T>-  ^TTdb  would  be  '  great  chief '  or  *  disUngnished 
nobleman/  Such  a  meaning  is  much  more  probable  than 
'chief  butler/ 

In  the  story  of  Joseph  (Genes,  xl.)  the  'chief  butler'  has  a 
very  different  name,  Sar  hor-meshkim  D'^pttTOH  "^tt^- 

Again  we  find  "pyTdr  ^^^^  Sakku  explained 
^l5f  ^TT  ^^^^^  \n2^ 36,  3.  And  the  latter  word  (which 
is  often  reduced  to  its  first  sign)  signifies  'chief  or  'first.' 
Hence  Rah-Sah  would  be  'great  Prince/ 
192.  OhGdorlarOniBri  a.  celebrated  king  of  Elam  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xir.). — Many  conjectures  have  been  offered 
respecting  this  name.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  written  "^*13 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis.  I  think  it  is  the  Assyrian 
Kudur^  and  that  it  probably  means  'King.'  There  was  an 
ancient  king  Kudur-mabuk  whose  inscription  is  giren  in  R,  pi.  2. 
His  name  seems  to  mean  '  King,'  with  an  unknown  adjectiye 
added.  This  kvdur  seems  to  represent  the  Arabic  ^\X)  '  potena,' 
whence  "^^Mp  and  n'^lp  kadir  'potens,'  rnip  kudra  'power' 
(Schindler).  Gilchrist's  Vocabulary,  p.  210,  has  qudur  'rank, 
dignity,  greatness ;'  qadir  ^powerful ;'  al^adir  '  the  Almighty  * 
Qience  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Arab  chief  Abd-el-Kader, 
'servant  of  the  Almighty*];  qvdir  'powerful.  Almighty;* 
qvdnU  'power,  omnipotence,  providence  ;'  qudruti  adj.  'divine/ 

Supposing,  then,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of 
the  name,  let  us  go  on  to  the  remainder.  The  name  is  written 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX  XoBoWoyofjLop :  in  the 
Vulgate  Chodorlahomor.  Admitting  (from  what  has  been  said) 
that  the  first  part  is  "^^p,  the  name  will  be  'y^p  with  the  epithet 
\oyofiop»  Now  this  adjective  lo-^omor  is  pure  Assyrian, 
la-gamar  'living  for  ever.'  I  have  shown  in  Art.  160  that 
la-gamar  in  Assyrian  answers  to  nu-bila  '  everiasting '  in  P.C. 
and  that  one  of  the  principal  gods  had  the  title  of  AgornvrhUa 
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'king  Hying  for  erer.'  This  tnuuslation  is  repeated  three  times  in 
the  plate  2  Rid,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
The  pompous  title  of  Kudur-la>gamar  ^  king  living  for  oyer '  is  in 
accordance  with  the  inflation  of  Oriental  style.    See  for  instance 
the  book  of  Daniel.     '  Then  spake  the  Chald»ans  to  the  king  in 
Sjriac,  ^0  king  live  for  ever  V   £yen  at  the  present  day  the 
Shah  of  Persia  is  styled    'Centre  of  the  nniyerseT   and  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  'Shadow  of  God  \' 
^      In  the  same  passage  of  Genesis  is  named   "Tidal  king  of 
nations."    This  name  is  admitted  to  be  incorrect.     The  LXX 
haye  SafyyaX.    It  appears  to  me  that  this  name  can  be  well 
represented  by  the  Assyrian  t^  ^Y>-  Tar-gal  'great  Chief/ 
a  title  very  similar  to  ^SP  ^TTv  Tcuian^  and  haying  the  same 
meaning. 
^      In  the  same  passage  is  named  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar. 
Shinar  or  Sewaap  ^yyOf  ^  rendered  BafivXavia  by  the 
LXX  and  717  BafivXcoyos*     The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.     Gesenins  says  "Origo  latet"    Neyertheless  I  think 
it  probable  that  it  means    'the  two  riyers'  or  Mesopotamia, 
since  it  was  the  level  alluyial  plain  between  the   Tigris  and 
Euphrates.     From  the    Heb.  'jW  or  '^yOf  't^o'  ^^^  "iHi  '«• 
river,'  Sev^va^p.     [I  have  since  found  myself  anticipated  in 
this  conjecture    by  Professor  Rawlinson  in  Smith's  diet,   of 
the  Bible.] 
193.    Sibuta.   <|^  ^  J^yyy*  otherwise  Sabuta  ^^  V^)-  j^ffy. 
Old  Age. — Agrees  exactly  with  the  Chald.  Hin'^D  *  senectus, 
canities,'   which  is  also  written  n'lH'^tZ^*     Schindler  says  that 
nin'^tt^  denotes  a  more  advanced  old  age  than  n3pt«     The 
latter  term  is  applied  to  a  man  60  years  old,  while  HiytZ^ 
denotes  {juoctd  Hehrceos)  an  age  of  70  years.     But  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  a  mere  Hebrew  faney^  resting  only  on  the  resem- 
blance between  Hl^*^   ^^'^  ^^  word  y^tt^   'seven.'     This 
numeral  takes  the  vowel  i  in  Assjnrian  (aeeSiba  'seven,'  No.  196). 
Examples  of  this  word. — In  R15,  54  the  king  celebrates  the 
praises  of  his   ancestor   Ashur-dayan  (whose   name  signifies 
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^  Aehnr  is  judge  *)  and  he  eajs  of  him  that  his  piety  endeared 
him  to  the  gods,  so  that  he  attained  unto  gray  hairs  and  old  age ; 
'  sabuta  u  labirnta  illikn.'  A  veiy  similar  phrase  oecnrs  in  the 
prayer  which  terminates  Sargina's  long  inscription,  0pp.  Khors. 
line  191,  where,  speaking  of  the  Divine  Bulls  whose  images 
carved  in  stone  guarded  his  Palace,  he  says :  ^  Kibit(i8-su,  by 
their  divine  vnll,  or  power;  malku  banu-sun,  may  the  King  who 
made  them;  sibuta  lillik,  attain  to  a  very  old  age,"  In  both 
these  examples  the  substantive  is  governed  by  the  same  verb 
alik  Heb.  "T^n*  The  following  phrase,  or  one  very  like  it, 
occurs  at  the  end  of  many  inscriptions,  ex,gr.  R66,  49.  *Bit 
ebusu ;  lala-sha  Insbim  !  In  Babilam  in  kirbi-sn  sibuta  luksnt !' 
(spelt  /y>-  "^{S-  >-^^y)  *  /  have  m>ade  this  building;  may  itt 
glory  endure/  In  Babylon^  within  ity  may  I  reach  old  age!' 

The  word  dbuta  is  derived  from  3D  or  ^^  canuit,  con- 
sennit:  otherwise  written  3b^D  or  3Mt2^«  When  used  as  a 
substantive  this  word  is  rendered  'senex  septuagenarius '  by 
Schindler.  As  a  verb,  it  appears  in  one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions, 
that  of  Khammurabi.  That  ancient  king  built  a  Castle,  and  he 
concludes  his  inscription  with  a  prayer  that  it  may  ^last  for 
many  ages/  or  perhaps  'grow  old  in  glory,'  in  kibrati  lunshaib / 

In  an  invocation  to  the  goddess  Beltis,  2  R  66, 5,  she  is 
called  ^*'  Queen  of  war  and  battle,  *"  sha  balu-sha  as  bit-khira 
sibthu  val  imagaru,'  whose  power  in  Heaven  old  age  will  never 
destroy/"  Here  I  have  conjecturally  rendered  Bit  Khira 
'  Heaven/  The  parallel  passage  in  the  other  invocation  to  Beltis, 
quoted  by  Norris,  diet.  p.  91,  has  'bal6s-su  its  shamami' 
>-  >->+-  ^YI  *  her  power  in  Heaven.' 

Imagaru  is  the  Chald.  mxigar  "^^^  'to  destroy.' 
194.  SibUs  ^T*^  V"^?  *  Grandfather. — This  word  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  last,  viz.  Sib  (old) ;  Sibut  (old  age).  Heb.  ^^ 
'Senex,'  see  Job  xv.  10.  yg^  and  pll*^  'gray  hairs.'  "If 
mischief  befal  him,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave."  Genes,  xlii,  38,  sibut-ya  'my  gray 
hairs'  irQ*^- 
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A  good  example  of  the  word  is  fonnd  in  2Rdd,  10,  where 
it  oocurs  among  many  similar  phrases :  Y  /  Y>-  '^>-  >-kY<  T 
ana  sibuti-su,  to  his  grwndfaJther.  The  meaning  is  weU  ascer- 
tained by  the  preceding  phrases,  viz.  ^  to  his  child ;  to  his  son ; 
to  his  brother ;  to  his  father ;  to  his  grandfather ;'  aU  which  are 
rendered  into  Proto-ChaldaBan  in  the  opposite  column.  The 
P.O.  for  ^  grandHekiher '  is  Ahba, 

195.  Sibta^     ^y*-  J^  >-^^y,  a  Grandmother.— Feminine  of  the 

last  word.  It  occurs  in  a  gloss  in  2Rd2,  65  (unfortunately 
partly  broken),  ^hich,  compared  with  the  following,  shows  that 
Sihta  is  equivalent  to  Umma  raba  or  Grandmother  ^Y YT  ^Y  ^Y^* 
It  is  also  made  equivalent  to  ^v»rf  ^  mother,'  followed  by  the 
epithet  T^TI^  ^^  or  saky  which  is  perhaps  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Heb.  zaqna  )Tf\  'old.' 

196.  Sibfti     "^^yy  ^y    Seven. — The  same  with  the   Heb.  jntZ^- 

In  2  R 19, 14  the  numeral  SS  is  rendered  Siba.  So  also  in  66 
of  the  same  plate  (in  a  different  phrase).  And  in  the  first  line 
of  Bellino's  inscription  we  find  *  arkhi  sibuti '  ^yy  '^>-  *^y^ 
in  ike  seventh  month.  And  on  tablet  K  1,  last  line,  ^^ 
/y»-  -^^  -^y  "^y  tam  sibutti,  day  the  seventh. 

197.  SSkbbii      ^Hh  ^    ►-^>    *^®  name  of  one  'of  the  Assyrian 

Deities. — ^The  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  several  otherf 
conmience  with  a  list  of  the  principal  gods  of  A683rria,  generally 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number.  In  one  of  these  lists  the 
name  of  iS^a56t  occurs,  on  the  unpublished  tab.  100,  otherwise  7Sa. 
This  is  a  proof  of  his  high  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  In 
the  tablet  K,  255  his  name  occurs  coupled  with  that  of  the  god 
Ann.  The  tablet  K,  252  contains  a  copious  list  of  the  families 
of  the  gods.  From  such  lists  as  these  the  ancient  Greeks  may 
have  borrowed  some  ideas,  and  we  may  see  in  them  the  first 
germ  of  Hesiod's  Theogonia,  In  this  tablet  Sabbi  stands  con- 
spicuously at  the  head  of  his  family,  who  are  named  in  a  com- 
partment of  eight  lines,  the  last  line  of  which  is  'Ili  sha  bit 
Sabbi,'  these  are  the  gods  of  the  house  of  Sdbhi.  In  the  name  of 
this  god,   the  number  seven  m   stands  conspicuous  (see  the 
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preceding  article).  I  have  suggested  in  the  Trans.  R.S.L.  that 
he  maj  hare  ruled  specially  over  the  seven  planets,  and  that  his 
worship  may  have  been  connected  with  that  of  Sabazios,  an 
Oriental  deity.  It  may  be  remembered  also  that  the  worshippers 
of  Dionysus  gave  him  the  mystical  title  of  Saffoi  and  shouted 
during  the  orgies  Euoi  Saffoi ! 

198.  Surmat      *"V    ^^>     Rebellion.— Heb.  jyr\Q    'rebellious,* 

related  to  1-^D  *  *<>  re^l '  (Furst's  lex.).  y][  ^JlJ:  £^11 
>^  ^  <X<\\  Amish  surmat-zu,  /  forgave  Ma  rebellion 
(0pp.  Khors.  pi.  6, 1. 51).  Amisk  *'  purgavi '  is  the  Arabic  verb 
yi^XC^  *  purgare.'  The  Hebrew  has  not  the  verb,  but  has  the 
derived  substantive  "^yt^D  '  purgatio.' — Ges. 

199.  Sumilai  I^  ]^  *^^y>  *^®  Left  Hand  (see  Art.  46).— 
The  present  spelling  is  an  important  variation.  The  sign  ]^T, 
though  its  normal  value  is  Ktk,  is  frequently  to  be  read  Su,  In 
R42, 53  Sennacherib  speaks  of  his  palace.  After  mentioning  the 
gales  he  says  '^  I  made  noble  figures  of  the  divine  bulls  formed 
of  stone  from  the  province  of  Balada,  and  I  set  them  on  the  right 

side  and  on  the  left."  -^4f  ^"^T  ^  IeJ  T*"  *^T  ^°^^ 
u  sumila  [ushazbit  sisa-shin].  The  conjunction  /  (and)  is  mis- 
printed 1^  in  the  lithographed  text.  In  writing  the  sign  ^T 
Su  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  broad  ends  of  the  horizontal 
wedges  coalesced  at  their  points,  and  thus  formed  a  continuous 
line.  In  this  manner  the  sign  ^Y  became  T^T  or  at  least  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  it ;  and  thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
scribes  got  into  the  habit  of  writing  T^T  for  Su  in  certain  words. 

200.  KfliTaZi   *   Proclamation. — "  Useful  works such  as  puri- 

fying the  river,  and  digging  wells  for  the  use  of  the  citizens,  they 
(the  kings  my  ancestors)  never  thought  of  doing,  nor  ever  issued 
such  decrees."  Passages  similar  to  this,  but  varying  slightly  in 
the  expressions  employed,  abound  in  the  inscriptions.  Val 
ustabil  karaz-zu,  they  never  made  proclamation,  Karaz  is  the 
^*  n3  *  proclamavit.'  From  hence  is  derived  the  substantive 
Vr\2  ^r^  *pr8Dco'  a  Crier.  This  kaniz  is  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  Kr)pv^  *a  herald'  or  *  public  crier,'  of  which  the  Doric 
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form  Kapv^  was  probably  the  original  one.  Equally  interesting 
is  the  verb  ustabUy  which  is  associated  with  haraz-zu.  This  is 
the  istapkel  or  ST  conjugation  of  the  verb  7^%  and  ^*y\  is  *  to 

« 

make  proclamation  by  sound  of  trumpet/  Such  proclamation 
was  the  7^*1  or  ^I^V  yy^  so  &.miliar  to  us  in  English  and 
German  under  the  form  JubU. 

In  2R43, «  5ii<y  j^yn  :=;  M  --H>^  j£TT 

^ustabilu  karaz-zu'  merely  means  ^he  gave  orders^'  viz.  to  create 
a  library  of  useful  knowledge,  by  inscribing  the  clay  tablets,  of 
which  so  many  fragments  have  been  found.  This  passage  makes 
me  doubt  whether  kanu-zu  is  not  rather  the  Heb.  t^^^p  ^to 
speak  aloud;  to  command;'  so  that  karat  would  be  a  sub- 
stantive meaning  a  ^oonmiand.'  This  verb  is  related  to  "p^ 
though  beginning  with  a  different  letter.  The  LXX  renders 
both  of  them  by  Kfjpvaaeiv.  In  Bellino  line  41  the  word 
ustahU  is  written  JS^T  ^^TTT  ^^A^T  where  ^^A^T  hil 
replaces  ^^  TETT  hi  hi. 

201.  Sharat.  4^  ^y,  iiurtruction.-e|yyy  v^-  ^^  ^y 

Dibbu  sharut  isthur  iznik  ib(ri);  Tablets  of  instruction  he 
vjrote^  dsc.  dkc. — 2  R  43,  42.  This  phrase  often  occurs.  The 
usual  spelling  is  aarrut  ^^V-|  ^TTY  '^T?   s©©  No.  7. 

202.  Tif^ffl.Tna.T'.    A  deity  of  the  Susians,  named,  with  many  others, 

on  the  tablets  of  Ashurbanipal. — This  word  suggests  a  different 
explanation  of  the  name  of  king  Kudar-lagamar  (Chedorlaomer) 
from  that  which  I  gave  in  Art.  192.  Perhaps  it  is  a  purely 
Susian  name,  meaning  Servant  or  Worshipper  of  the  god 
Lagamar.  Similar  names  were  borne  by  two  other  kings, 
Kudur  >->f-  Nakhundi,  and  Kudur-Mabuk.  This  meaning 
of  the  word  hudur  in  the  language  of  Elam  is,  however,  merely 
conjectural,  and  based  on  the  analogy  of  names  in  other 
languages,  as  Abdallah,  Abd-Istarte,  Abed-Nebo,  Shemesh-Bar 
{iervarU  of  Bar\  &c,  <kc. 

203.  SslflJIli  Peace- — The  following  passage  was  omitted  in  Art  175. 

In  0pp.  Khors.  10,  90  the  king  of  Ashdod  rebels  against  Sargina, 
who  subdues  him  and  makes  Akhimiti,  his  brother,  king  in  his 
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stead.  Bnt  the  people  of  Ashdod  refbse  to  reoeiTe  him,  and 
elect  as  their  king  a  native  of  the  proyince  of  Yaman,  who  had 
no  right  to  the  throne  {la  hel  gtua).  Then  follows  (line  97)  ^  In 
sukbut  libbi-ja,  in  the  vigour  of  my  heart;  gigir  nmmani-ja  val 
upakkhir,  /  assembled  no  army ;  val  akznra  karasi,  /  eoUected 
no  baggage;  itti  kuradi-ja,  but  toith  my  soldiers;  sha  ashar 
salmi  itti-ya  la  ipparku,  who  in  time  of  peace  had  not  quitted  my 
standards;  ana  ir  Ashdndi  allik,  /  marched  to  the  €U9ault  of 
Ashdod,"  These  soldiers  were  his  body-guard,  who  were  neTer 
disbanded. 

T!  ^^T»^|  ^m  ^ty  ]^  Ashar  salmi  Mooopacis'  used 
for  ^tempore  pacis.'  ^^^TYT  -^^*  'standards,'  Ch.  j^ji^ 
'signum  militare,'  which  the  scribes  often  confused  with  *p 
manxu^  because  'troops'  and  'standards'  are  cognate  ideas. 
But,  if  preferred,  we  can  translate  "  who  had  not  quitted  m.y 
side" 
204^  DapinU.  ^T  ^]^  ^^  »  physician.— ObUque  case 
E^TT  "^T*"  ^S-'  '^^®  ^'"^  named  ^  ^y  ^V  had  appa- 
rently been  attacked  by  an  illness.  The  magistrates  of  the 
cities  raised  a  statue  to  the  god  Nebo,  imploring  him  to  send 
health  to  the  king.  The  inscription  on  the  statue  is  given  in 
Rd5,  No.  2.  It  begins:  '*Ana  Nebu  dapini,  unto  Nebo  the 
physician  [we  dedicate  this  statue^'  The  word  is  explained  as 
follows  in  the  gloss  2  R48,  50  : 

>->f-  ^^^TT  ^\^  ^f"  ^  9^^  Dapinu  [means']  >->-Y 
^][  X^y^}}  ^  ^]  S^  y][  'ilu  tarpa  utdu-a,  the  god  who 
heals  by  means  of  salvhTrious  springs,'  Tarpa  '  the  healer,'  '  the 
physician,'  seems  a  verbal  substantive  from  the  Heb.  rapa  t^Q^ 
'  sanavit.'  Utdu-a  '  a  spring  of  water '  is  very  common.  The 
Romans  were  excessively  fond  of  using  medicinal  springs ;  it  now 
appears  that  the  A6S3rrians  had  also  discovered  their  virtues  and 
efticacity.  In  the  word  Dapin  I  believe  the  final  N  is  merely 
fonnative,  as  in  many  other  Hebrew  words  (see  Gesenius). 
The  root  is  the  Arab.  ^^  medicina^  which  Schindler  transcribes 
taby  whence  "^np  '  to  heal '  and  2*^210  niedicus.    This  Arab.  Qj^ 
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is,  I  suppose,  of  the  same  origin  with  Heb.  l^W  or  'yy^  *  bonus ;' 
^to  do  good'  to  a  sick  person  might  be  used  for  ^to  heal/ 
This  gloss  about  ^medical  waters'  will,  perhaps,  enable  us  to 
go  further  in  explaining  this  inscription,  R35,  No.  2.  The  word 
ahakie  follows.  Ana  Nebo  dapini  shakie ;  perhaps  this  means 
[Lord  of]  medicinal  draughts^  from  the  Heb.  vy^  'potus' 
a  draught. — Ps.  102,  Hosea  ii.  Nebo  is  next  called  tarbit 
takkHy  which  I  think  may  mean  learned  and  wise,  Tarbit 
generally  means  '  educated  ; '  here  I  would  say  ^  learned.'  Sakkil 
>-Tydr  Tj  is  the  Ch.  73t2^  or  73Q  sapiens,  intelligens. 
^  The  Talmud  uses  ^^20^  for  the  Greek  ha<f>vrj  a  bay  tree. 
I  think  there  may  be  some  connection,  because  Phadbus  was 
a  skilful  physician,  tarpos  ao<f>oSy  says  Aristophanes.  Indeed 
he  was  the  same  as  IlaKoVy  who  was  the  great  physician  of  the 
gods.  It  is  possible  that  a  branch  of  the  ha<f>i'7}  hung  out 
indicated  the  abode  of  a  physician. 

Dapinu  in  2  R 31,  70  stands  opposite  to  emamt^  but  the  two 
columns  are  independent  and  unconnected  lists  of  verbs,  and 
both  are  in  Assyrian. 

205.  Nu-bila     (^^  Articles   159,  160). — I  will   here   add   some 

further  eyidence.  In  2  R 18,  19  we  see  that  the  P.O.  monogram 
iX^I^^^  means  a  '  sale '  or  '  bargain,'  in  Assyrian  ^T»-  ^^ 
^^  simu.  And  we  find  the  monogram  used  in  that  sense  on 
the  Michaux  stones.  Now  when  this  monogram  is  followed  by 
>K  »-^Y  bila  it  is  explained  in  Assyrian  by  simu  gamruj 
\  '^m  *  *  ^^  which  will  cease,'  or  *  a  temporary  sale.'  But 
when  it  is  followed  by  ^A  >«<  »^^Y  nu-bila  it  is  explained 
nmu  la  gamru  ^  a  sale  which  is  for  ever.' 

206.  Euiinifti     ^Ty  ^     BT»    ^^'     When. — Appears  to   agree 

exactly  with  the   Arab.  \^\    enma    (cum,  quando).      Enuma 

haikal  s^tu  ilabbiru  innakhu,  when  this  palace  shall  grow  old  and 
decay. — Bell.  1.  63.  Enuma,  *fec.  tfcc.  When  Ashur-danin-a,  in 
the  days  of  Salmanubar  his  father,  raised  an  insurrection,  (S^c.&c— 
R32,  39.     I  will  add  a  curious  passage  from  tab.  173,  in  which 
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the  word  ^^^  ^^  ^Y  occurs  four  times  without  any  Tariatioii 
of  spelling,  and  its  meaning  admits  of  no  doubt :— - 

1.  firiuma  tallaku  unikh-ka,  When  thou  goest  thy  way. 

2.  enuma  tibbim  nam  Khubur,  when  thou  Grossest  the  river  Khnlmr. 

3.  enuma  tallaku  tsir,  when  thou  goest  beyond  (t^  the  Sea), 
i.  enuma  tazakkibu  bula,  when  thou 

N.B.   I  have  omitted  several  intermediate  lines. 

In  the  above,  tallaku  is  twice  spelt  **yT<T  ^-^T  ]^j  ;  tibibiru 

nearly  as  in  Art  55^  which  see.  Tsir  is  written  ^ijS  ^I, 
which  frequently  means  ^  beyond,'  and  is  used  as  a  preposition. 
Going  'beyond  the  Sea'  is  meant,  for  a  mention  of  'ships '  follows. 

207.  Bilati       Jl^    V",     Tribute.— Agrees    with    the    Ch.   •^^2- 

Ex.gr.  ^^Bilat  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the  kings  of 
AramsBa  and  Chaldoea." — 2  R  67,  74  (the  first  have  the  title 
sarini,  the  others  only  malki).  Sometimes  spelt  ^^  ^-^  ^^T» 
ex,  gr.  Bilat  mada,  the  great  tribute, — Phill.  iii.  21.  ^^  *"^T 
&TY  ^A  bilat-zun  kabitti,  their  abundant  tribute. — Phill.  iii.  53. 
Irsu  bilati  >--<  >-^Y  YI  >-<y<,  they  lifted  the  tribute  (i.e.  they 
were  carriers  of  it  from  Jerusalem  to  Nineveh). — R39, 33. 
^*^T  55^11  ^i^^J:!  >^y<  natar  bilti,  to  pay  trtbule. — 
0pp.  Khors.  10,  90.  Bilut  u  mandatta,  tribute  and  presents. — 
R46,58    (spelt    Jr^^^y    -^y). 

^  V  buat,  triirute)  x^  ^]]  <  j^yyy  ^y  ^  ^y< 

mat!  u  tamati,  of  land  and  sea;  2R67,  85. 

208.  Tilfti     *^y<    ^^y    (verb\    to  give  Life. — ^We  have  already 

had  the  substantive  (see  Art  130).  The  verb  is  seen  in  the 
name  of  an  ancient  king  of  Assyria  Ashur-utila  {Ashur  gives 
life\  2  R65,  8.  Ubullat  is  a  similar  verb,  whence  the  names  of 
the  Eponyms,  Nergal-ubullat  {Nergal  gives  life\  2R68,  38,  and 
^J^  j^J^  ^yyy^:  ^^y^  (^  Im-ubullat  (/m  gives  life), 
2R69,  No.  3  obv.  Both  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  life-giving 
powers,  see  the  art.  Sanballat,  No.  165,  and  the  following  passage : 

Thai  inan,  mag  the  Sun  give  him  life!  2R18,  55.  Here  the 
P.O.  version  has  >--<y<  Life. 
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209  Lftkharii  Tranquillity. — I  think  this  word  is  the  contrary  of 
hkari  ^disturbance'  (whence  to^^^rt ^ battle '),  but  I  am  not 
sare  about  it. 

Kima  sudinni  khu  nigitsi,  like  frigkUned  zudinni  lirds; 
ipparsu,  they  flew  away;   ashar  la  hari,  to  a  place  thai  vjos 

undisturbed;  R37,  18.     Spelt  ^^  -^'"Hh  Vi  '"TT^T* 
^  The  word  is  also  found  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  Eponyms 

(2R68,  No.2obv.X  ^J^  >^  >-][  ^^  4^^  Dimu  u 
lakhar  (probably  pronounced  Dimu-lakhar),  meaning  ^  Peace 
and  Tranquillity.'  The  word  Dimu  is  very  frequent  in  the 
sense  of  *  peace'  or  'repose,'  especially  when  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  the  health  of  the  king  and  the  dimu  or  '  repose ' 
of  his  fiimily  (see  the  art.  Dimiu,  No.  139). 

>-TT  often  means  "and."  When  so  used,  Norris  transcribes 
it  adi  (diet  p.  84).  I  believe  he  is  right,  but  /  (w)  was  probably 
substituted  in  reading  the  name  as  more  euphonious. 
^  "  Peace  and  Tranquillity."  As  the  Eponym  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  he  may  have  adopted  this  name  during  his  year  of 
office,  honi  ominis  causd.  His  real  name  may  have  been  quite 
different,  and  perhaps  was  thought  unsuitable  or  unlucky. 

210.  Izniii       ^T  ^^^>      Power. — Heb.    Q^^j^    (same    meaning). 

As  izmi  sha  Uramazda,  by  the  power  of  Oromasdes.  This  phrase 
occurs  continually  in  the  Behistun  inscription.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  well  shown  in  the  name  of  an  Eponym  in  2H69, 
No.  4  obv.  Khiga-izmi-bitkhira,  who  is  named  again  in  pi.  68, 
No.  1  reverse,  but  this  time  the  word  ^Y  ^^fl  ww*  is  changed 
for  >*YYTT  rubi(y  'king'  or  'powerful  chief.'  I  translate  the 
name,  "  Good  is  the  King  of  heaven,"  meaning  Ashur.  Com- 
pare many  other  similar  names,  especially  a  Babylonian  one  on 
the  Mich,  stone,  Khiga-sab-Marduk  {Marduk  is  the  good  king). 

211.  Salmanubar.    K]^  ^y  Hh  Hh'  the  celebrated  'Obelisk 

King.' — He  is  called  Slialm^nubar  by  Rawlinson  (Herod.  Vol.  1, 
p.  462).  With  less  probability  he  is  named  by  Norris  and 
Oppert,  Shalmxineser, 

I  have  in  vaiu  (until  lately)  sought  for  any  evidence  in  cor- 
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robomiion  of  either  of  theoe  uunea,  bat  I  now  find,  on  eompuing 
two  IhSts  of  Eponyms  in  2  R,  pL  68  that  the  same  man  i«  called 
^>^  ^^^  t>-  ^y>^  Ty  (Spf-)  San-eallim-ani  (the  Moon  is  my 
sayioor)  in  one  list,  and  >->f-  ^^^  KI^  *"Hh  ^F  ^  ^^ 
other.  Now  TS  ^yy  aiu  and  »->t-  5^  cuuu  are  yariants  of 
the  «ame  word,  as  appears  by  nnmerous  examples  in  the  lists  of 
Eponyms.  Consequently  ^Tslj^  must  have  the  value  ^>-  ^T^ 
scUlim  and  the  meaning  '  to  save '  or  ^  to  give  peace  or  rest.' 
Another  very  similar  example  is  found  in  the  name  of  the 
Eponym  (see  2R,pL69).  ^>f  J  J^  ^]>^  ]}  {^) 
Marduk-sallim-ani,  which  in  another  colunm  is  written  (>->f-) 
T  ^Ydt  •"^?-  5f|~?  showing  that  ^ydt  is  equivalent  to 
T»-  ^T^  sallim.  Accepting  this  new  value  of  ^Tst  >  the  name 
of  the  Obelisk  King  ^Tdfc  BT  Hh  Hf"  ^^  become  Salimma- 
nubar,  or  Salma-nubar,  somewhat  (though  slightly)  resembling 
Salmaneser.  Another  argument  tending  in  the  same  direction 
may  be  stated  thus : — The  setting  of  the  Sun,  which  may  be 
considered  as  his  ^  repose '  or  ^  rest,'  is  called  in  Assyrian  both 
salam  shemsi  and  dimu  shemsi  (see  Art  DimUy  No.  1 39).  Here 
we  have  the  same  equivalence  as  before  of  the  syllable  ^Tdb 
and  galim, 

212.  Ashur-danin-ani.  ^>^  ^]]]  ^t^m  Tt  ^  (^^"^ 

strengthen  me!),  name  of  an  Eponym  in  2R68,  16.  The  same 
person  is  called  in  1.  36  of  another  column  Ashur-danin-anni, 
changing  T!  Syy-  into  >^>r-  Sff^*  These  two  words  had, 
therefore,  the  same  meaning.  If  we  compare  this  name  with 
tliat  of  >->y-  ^^^  ^yy][  ^^Sfff  Tt  Ashur-danin-a,  the 
rel>ellious  son  of  Salnianubar  (R  32,  39),  it  will  appear,  I  think, 
probable  that  the  last  sign  Tv  is  not  to  be  read  bal  (a  son)  but  a 
(ine),  a  pronoun  equivalent  to  ani.  The  pronoun  YI  is  very 
common.  Aahur-danin-a  is  '  Ashur  strengthen  me  !  * 
^  An  Eponym  in  1.  7  of  same  plate  68  has  the  analogous  name 
NehO'danin-ani  (or  anni  »->^  >yy    in  1.  27  of  another  column). 

213.  Ashur-shazban.    ^*^  i^   ^  ]]  ^,    2 Res, 

No.  2  obv.  1.  26.     This  proper  name  of  an  Eponym,  meaning 
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^  Ashur  saTe  me !'  is  wor»h  notice,  as  illustnitrng  and  confirming 
the  account  which  I  have  giyen  of  the  biblical  name  Nebo- 
shasban  (see  No.  184). 

214.  MinaSSi-     f*-  ^^^]  ^Tf  J^y?>   Manasseh,  king  of  Judah  ; 

Heb.  riTI^3t3« — This  name,  according  to  Geseniua,  signifies 
*  Anmeety,*  or  '  Oblivion ;'  for,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  Hezekiah 
hoped  to  reconcile  all  parties  to  his  rule.  The  facts  of  his  life  are 
much  disputed  by  theologians.  He  had  certainly  on  one  occasion 
a  personal  interview  with  Esarhaddon  (apparently  in  the  Palace 
of  Nineveh),  see  R48,  2.  "I  assembled  22  kings  of  Syria,  and 
the  sea  coast,  and  the  islands.  And  I  passed  them  in  review 
(or  laid  my  commands  upon  them)."     JI^J   /T^T   ^YI   and 

^yyy^  ^y  -^-^Hf-  ^m  I  ^  ^^V  •  ^he  first  in  this  list 
of  kings  is  Baal  king  of  Tyre.     The  second  is  Manasseh  king  of 

Minassi  Bar  lahudi. 

215.  La-rashi     '^^y  &yy  ^»    an  Enemy.— "  a  new  king  of 

Susa  ascended  the  throne,  who  was  no  friend  to  religion  and 
law,"    R41,   3,     la  rash  bilemi    u  iski      >-^Y     ^Jiyy     ^h 

^  Awful  emblems  of  the  gods,  5^  ^-^f  *"Hh  T"^^  ^y*'  y*^ 
were  sculptured  on  the  Michaux  stone  to  deter  the  evil-disposed, 
who  might  otherwise  have  destroyed  it.  These  formidable 
figures  have  hitherto  guarded  the  stone  successfully !  They  were 
sculptured,  says  the  inscription,  Yy  *^^y  ^^y^y  ^^yy^y 
►^T  ^^yy  55  ^yj  ^^^  klmn  la-rashio,  for  the  terror  of 
enemies,     Heb.  khur  "^^n  'metus,  terror.' 

I  think  that  la  rash  is  the  contrary  of  rash  '  a  friend.' 

216.  Suk.      ]^>    Wet,  Watery;  Filled  with  Water.— The  Chald. 

verb  suka  ^pM^  when  said  of  a  man,  means  '  to  drink  :"  of  a 
flock,  '  to  be  watered :"  of  land  or  soil,  '  to  be  irrigated ' 
(Schindler).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  symbol  mY  is  composed 
of  YI  (the  sign  for  water\  placed  within  a  field  or  enclosure 
(see  next  article).  Compare  also  the  Heb.  pHtt^  ^  ^c  low, 
sunk  or  depressed. 
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217.  Gi,    ^yy^>  a  Valley,  or  Wet  BottonL— So  Noma  (diet  156X 

who  compares  the  Heb.  (•^*ij  'a  valley/  no  doabt  correctly. 
Again,  the  syllabary  366  renders  ^IT^^  ^Y  J  or  gie  by  hUuj 
which,  aj8  Mr.  N.  observes,  means  ^  the  earth.'  I  will  add 
that  hUu  also  means  ^down,'  or  anything  that  is  *low.' 
Now,  in  the  preceding  article  we  haye  9uk  ^  watery.'  These 
two  words  pnt  together  make  gi  sukki  ^-Ti^^  Tt?T  r4^ 
marshes  (first  correctly  translated  by  Oppert  marats).  Mr.  N. 
remarks  that  *^YT'^  a^d  TuT  are  separate  words,  becanse  they 
are  in  separate  lines  on  the  stone.  Example  R46,  54.  The 
Grambnli  tribe  (in  lower  Chaldsa  near  the  sea)  are  described  as 
dwelling  ^  like  fishes,'  kima  nuni^  in  the  waters  and  marshes 

*^  Tt  f^  ^  ,^yy^  IHI T^  « i»uf  t*  ^  mMi.  it  is 

added,  that  their  territory  extended  twelre  kat^m, 

218.  MaSSlki     ^y  *^yi^»    *^®  Skin.— Agrees  entirely  with  the 

Chald.  *W^  *  pellis,'  *  cntis.'  This  word  was  first  explained  by 
Oppert  Masak'su  ahutz^  ^cntem  ejus  detraxi ;'  0pp.  Khors.  yi.  4 
and  vii.  1.     The  verb  is  here  spelt  TI  ]^T  55*^Y<y- 

219.  Zu,  or  TzUi    >-^«yy,   the  Skin.— A  Proto-ChaldsBan  word 

frequently  nsed  in  the  inscriptions.  Rl9,  92,  Ahutzu  zttrswn^ 
^l  stripped  off  their  skins.'  Repeated  in  the  next  line  in  the 
singular  ^his  skin.'    The  verb  in  the  former  line  is  written 

y?  ]^  t"^^'  and  in  the  latter  line  ]]  Jg[  >^«yy»  ^^^o 
in  0pp.  Khors.  vi.  4  it  is  yi  Tpy  55**y<y  •  These  forms  are 
nearly  equivalent.  Tzu  also  means  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast, 
ex,gr.  R  14,  68  :  Tiglath  Pileser  kills  four  wild  bulls  in  one  of 
his  hunting  expeditions,  and  says  ^'  I  sent  home  their  skins  and 
their  horns  to  my  city  of  Asbur."  Here  *  skins '  are  expressed 
by  J^yy  Y^^-i  which  is  the  same  symbol  slightly  varied.  In 
2R16,  57   the  P.O.    ►^yy    is  rendered   in  Ass3rrian  masak 

220.  ShadUi    V  ^yTy?=>   a  King.— This  is  the  Heb.  "^(^  dominns, 

fortis,  potens.  Bagdatti,  the  Shadu  (or  king)  of  Isdis.  0pp. 
Khors.  vi.  3.  The  term  "a^  ^yiT^  ^  ^^U  frequently  applied 
to  the  chief  of  the  gods,  ex.gr,  Rd7,  10,  where  Sennacherib 
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sajB:  Ashnr  shadu  rabo,  Afikwr  the  great  King;  sarrat  la 
ahanan  usatlima  annima,  ha>s  given  me  a  kingdom  which  is  unas- 
Mailable.  So  also  the  Hebrew  uses  ^^^Q}  as  an  epithet  of 
Jehovah,  Job  v.  17,  &c.  <kc.  Our  version  has  'Almighty/  and 
'Shaddai.'  LXX  TraPTOfcparayp.  Vulg.  Omnipotens. 
^  I  am  at  present  rather  inclined  to  explain  the  second  (or 
less  frequently  used)  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  viz.  Nebvr- 
shadu^ussuvy  'Nebo  protect  the  King/  His  principal  name, 
Neho-hudurri-ussur  appears  to  have  a  similar  meaning,  see 
Art  192  for  the  word  ^\X)  'powerful/  It  may  be  'Nebo 
protect  my  crown,'  or  '  my  royal  power/ 

221.  BaSa,  to  J^^ell ;  to  Exist.— 7^»6cwm  JHpf  ^f  ^ ^  'he dwelt.' 

"  Where  a  beast  of  the  desert  never  dwelt ;  nor  a  bird  of  the 
air  ever  built  its  nest '  (example  quoted  by  Norris,  diet.  357). 
**  Nineveh  the  exalted  city,  the  city  beloved  by  Ishtar,  where 
all  manner  of  worship  of  gods  and  goddesses  has  a  dwelling 
within  it,"  bam  kireb-su  ^^  B]  ^]]]^  (Bellino,  1.  35). 
In  B.M.  18,  30  the  king  says  :  "  I  built  a  city,  which  I  called 
the  city  of  Ashur-basha :"  »->-  ^  ^tY  ^  {Ashurs  dwelling). 
Of  course  there  was  a  temple  of  Ashur  there,  and  probably  a 
fine  one.  Ki  yaati  val  ibassi,  ^^  ^Y  >-  /Y>-  vnth  me  they 
dwelt  not. — 2R60, 18. 
^  I  do  not  find  this  verb  in  Hebrew.  I  think  it  may  be  the 
Persian  bashiden^  to  dwell  or  be.  Bos  a  dwelling-place,  home, 
residence ;  ba^sh  being,  living,  existence  (Gilchrist's  Vocab.  p.  70). 

222.  Dalu,    ^  Sell. — Iftadalu   'he  sold.'     Schindler,  p.  390,  gives 

the  Arabic  77I,  7^  (which  he  reads  dalal  and  cZa/),  and 
explains  '  he  sold  by  auction.'  His  words  are  '  per  praeconem 
res  vendidit ;  auctionatus  fuit ;  hastao  subjecit ;  publicavit  bona.' 
He  also  gives  the  conjugation  aMadal  having  the  same  meaning. 
This  word  occurs  on  the  tablet  2  R 13,  30.  *Bit  ana  kaspi 
ittadalu,'  lie  sold  his  house  for  silver  (or  money).  This  is  followed 
in  four  separate  lines,  by  '  he  sold  his  field  for  silver, — his  wood 
or  plantation — his  female  slave — ^his  male  slave.'  The  original 
terms  are  these :   t:]]]]  'house,'  y][  ^^^^  'field,'  ^J  ^J^ 
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*  wood,'  j^>-  "^^  (shallat)  *  female  slave,'  ^  JizT  (perhapa  (trdn) 
^  male  slave.'  Of  these  ^T  ^^V-|  is  important  as  showing  that 
this  sign  meant  woods  or  plantations  in  general^  and  not  any 
particular  sort  of  tree.  Norris,  p.  388,  gives  the  same  expla- 
nation of  the  term.  Then,  curiously  enough,  the  whole  of  these 
valuables  are  crowded  into  a  single  line  (1.  28)     ^TTTT     fl  ^TTY 

The  only  difference  is,  that  the  male  slaves  are  now  named 
first  These  five  things  are  called  ttibU  ka^pisu  *•  his  valuables ' 
(literally  res  argerUi  sui).  Tsibit  being  the  Chaldee  fTOS  *  rea, 
negotium'  (Sch.  1513).  We  have  had  the  word  before  (see  in 
Art.  127  Kamu  tnbiui-tun).     These  valuables  of  five  kinds,  the 

tablet  says  (1.  29)   '  ana  manzazani  uzziz,'  he  put  up  to 

(perhaps  to  auction).  The  word  manza2an  is  unknown  to  me^ 
but  probably  comes  from  the  same  root  as  uzziz  'he  set  up,' 
Heb.  X\y  'firmavit,'  a  root  exceedingly  common  in  Assyrian. 
Mamaz  would  be  a  substantive  formed  from  this  root.  Some 
light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  1.  20,  which  speaks  of  the  'sale' 
(jsimat)  by  the  mamtizan^  which  I  take  to  be  some  sign  JLxed  up 
indicating  *•  a  sale  ;'  perhaps  it  was  a  spear  fixed  in  the  ground 
and  bearing  a  flag  (compare  the  Latin  expression  hastas  subjicerey 
to  soil  publicly).  Cicero  says  :  Sylla  ausus  est  dicere,  hastd  pozitd^ 
cum  bona  in  foro  venderet^  <S:c.  Emptionem  ab  hasta  (Nepos). 
Ibi  nunc  ad  hastam  locamus,  we  let  by  public  auction  (Livy). 
Sub  hasta  venditis  (Tacitus),  <S:c. 

Ittaxlalu  is  q)elt  ^j^J  t^TTT  g^T  T^TJ  in  lines  30 
and  38.  Manzazan  is  written  in  two  ways.  In  line  29  it  is 
«  }]  ]}  pfl.  But  in  Une  21  ^|  ^^  TT  T?  V"'  ^he 
P.C.  translation  of  this  is  Duha  i^  ^T. 
223.  NftpSil  {y^rh\  to  Throw  Down. — Agrees  exactly  with  the 
Heb.  *^2-  '^  ^^1^'  ^^^  ^^  Hiph.  Mo  throw  down.'  Dur-su 
raba  u  atsaiti-su  sha  agavri,  ana  napali  akba  su,  its  great  citadel 
and  its  towers  of  brick^  to  tlirow  t/iem  down  I  gave  command.''^' 
Tig.  vi.  28.      So  also  0pp.  Khors.  p.  178.      Napali  is  spelt 
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« 

224.  Zfthin    (V^\     ^  Adorn. — ^When  a  Temple  is  spoken  of^ 

the  king  often  says  *  Uzahin'  ^]]\^  ]]  -^""Hf"  ^^  V" 
I  adorned  it.  Ex.gr.  2Rd8,51.  Also  in  Phill.  i.  33 ;  ''I  adorned 
the  temple  of  Zarpanita  with  images,"  j[py  ^^•"T^T  ^T  ^^^^ 
hOzibamy  from  Heb.  y^'n  a  carved  stone. 

I  do  not  find  the  verb  zahin  in  Hebrew.  It  is  the  Arabio 
Zain  ^j\  'an  ornament.' 

225.  ThuPi    IHEy  ^J^  {pdj'\  Good.— Agrees  with  the  Heb.  y\^ 

hontis.  The  meaning  i»  ascertained  from  R16,  61,  where  it  is 
made  equivalent  to  the  P.C.  khiga  (good). 

226.  DabUi     ^yy  ]}  ^'^  {<^J'\  Good.— aosely  related  to  the 

preceding.  Sha  erit-zon  dabu,  whose  forests  are  good. — R39,  23. 

227.  Dabishi     ^y<y  ^  ^yy   C^^^^-X    Well.— Heb.  y\^  bonus. 

Dabish  upakhir,  /  weU  collected^  I  shilfuUy  assembled  (said  of 
precious  objects  of  art). — Phill.  iii.  24. 

In  R16,  62  it  is  spelt  ^yy  ^][][<  Dapish.  ""Uaj  the  gods 
protect  him  toell  /  (dapish  lattarru-su)."  Here  the  other  copy 
reads  khigaish  (see  the  next  article). 

228.  Khigaish.     -<^  ^TTT^  ^TT  ^^^-^^   Well.— An  Assyrian 

adverb  formed  from  the  P.C.  word  khiga  'good.'  This  is  very 
•  curious  and  important  as  showing  that  the  Assyrians  familiarly 
used  Proto-Chaldiean  words,  and  did  not,  as  some  suppose,  read 
those  words  differently  from  what  was  written,  by  substituting 
an  Assyrian  translation.  They  may,  of  course,  have  done  so 
sometimes,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  languages  had  got  inter- 
mixed, and  many  P.C.  words  were  in  actual  use  down  to  a  late 
period.  See  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  next 
article. 

229.  Khukharish.     >-]<}  }}<  ^^^1Sp.  Completely. 

Ex.gr.  2R67,  15.  ''All  the  land  of  Chaldaea  I  swept  com- 
pletely bare,  khukharish  askJiup."  First,  as  to  the  verb  askhup 
'  I  swept.'  This  is  the  Heb.  DHD  '  ^  sweep  away.'  Furst's 
Lexicon,  p.  975 ;  Gesen.  p.  708.  It  occurs  again  in  the  same 
page,  1. 13  :  'kima  sapari  askhup,'  I  swept  away  (all  that  tribe) 
like  shavings  of  wood.  See  similar  passages  in  various  inscrip- 
VOL.  IV. — [new  sebies.]  4 
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tionSy  ex.gr.  ^  I  left  the  land  of  Illipi  a  desert."  ^^  Not  one  eonl 
was  lefL"  ^'  Not  one  tree  was  left,"  dec.  ke.  The  veiy  cniions 
adverb  Ichukkarith  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  expression^  composed 
of  khu  >-T<T  ^a  bird,'  and  kha  yl^  ^a  fish,'  which  are  yeiy 
commonly  joined  together  in  the  inscriptions.  Hence  ihukhnrish 
askhup  meant  ^^  I  swept  off  both  fowl  and  fish,"  that  is  ''  I  swept 
away  everything."  **  Nothing  was  left  alive."  This  adverb 
occurs  again,  same  page,  1.  32 :  ^^  Those  districts  of  Medi» 
hhukharish  akkir,*'  This  verb  akkir  may  come  from  nakkir  ^  to 
destroy.'     Initial  N  is  often  dropped  in  the  verbs. 

230.  Salmish.   \r  T'"  ^T'  o^^^^wise  \>-  ^  {adv.\  Safely.— 

Salmish  atora,  /  returned  safely,  Ex.  given  by  Norris,  p.  404, 
Salmish  lattarrani,  nuty  (the  gods)  protect  me  safely /—EL16^  80. 
Atora  yi  >"^^Y  ^^TT  fro™  the  root  twr,  to  turn  or  return. 

231.  Haggarishi     H^  iJ\  '^II^  (adv.),  Down  to  the  Ground : 

from  haggar  Hhe  ground,'  for  which  see  Art  109. 

Haggarish  ibbul,  he  destroyed  it  doum  to  the  ground. — 
BottaST,  5.  Another  example  in  2  R  67,  21:  ^I  levelled  that 
city  with  the  earth." 

232.  AldlU.     ]]  KI^  i=B  ]^»     CJom,  Cornfields.— Heb.   ^DM 

frumentum,  fruges,  annona,  cibus.  ^'  May  the  god  Sanna  destroy  all 
his  cornfields  !  akilu  hart  lilahhit-zu ;"  from  Heb.  tOiS  *p«riitj* 
R70,  col.  iii.  19.  Another  of  the  Michaux  inscriptions  gives  a 
different  phrase,  '^  May  the  gods  destroy  all  his  cornfields !  gimir 
lani'Su  lilabbit^zu."  Sanna  ►->¥-  ^^^  ^^^T  ™*7  ^®  ^6  god 
of  the  Year ;  see  Bellino,  1.  49,  where  Sanna  (so  spelt)  signifies 
*a  year.' 

Another  example  is  found  in  2  R  53,  col.  iv.  1,  Yl  T^  -^Y 
Akiluty  'provisions'  or  'eatables,'  and  again  in  col. iv.  38. 

233.  Bar.     ^y  '^TT^T'  ^^^'  wheat.— Heb.  Bar  ^2,  frumentum. 

Gesenius  remarks  that  the  Latin  Far  is  the  same  word  (see  an 
ex.  of  Bar  in  the  last  article). 

234.  Jjanii    Cornfields. — The  meaning  is  manifest  from  the  paral- 

lelism of  the  passages  adduced  in  Art.  232.  It  appears  that  the 
Assyrians  said  lani  for  lami  (so  they  changed  N  for  M  in  many 
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other  words).  Lami  wonld  be  the  Heb.  QH^  *  Corn '  {triticum^ 
Gres.  p.  529).  Isaiah  xxviii.  28  has  py\'>  y^Tv^  ^^  wheat  is 
ground.  The  Greek  Xawv^  Xi^tov^  a  standing  crop  of  com 
seems  rekted  to  Lani, 

235.  TakhumUi   j^TTT  '^y<y  ^»  ^®  '^^^^  ^^ » ^^^^7 ;  o^ 

the  bounds^  limits  of  territory  agreed  upon  therein. — Agrees 
exactly  with  the  Chald.  QinH  terminus,  finis ;  from  the  verb 
Dnn  terminavit,  definivit,  descripsit,  &c.  Examples  from  the 
Synchronous  History,  2  R  65^  5 :  Butzur-Ashur  (i.e.  Rampart  of 
Ashur)  king  of  Ass3n*ia,  and  Buma-burias  king  of  Kardunias  (or 
Babylonia) ;  itmn  mizri  takhumi,  torote  donm  the  boundaries  and 
limits  of  their  countries ;  annania  ukinu,  and  made  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Again,  1.  45 :  "  The  men  of  Assyria  and  of  Kardunias^ 
itti  akhati  mizru  takhumu^  ayreed  mth  each  other  and  defined 
their  boundaries." 

236.  Mutbara.      ^  ^]  <<y  ^^Tfi  »  Desert.— Agrees  exactly 

with  the  Heb.  ■^^'TO  ^nedbar  or  mudbar^  '  a  desert.'  Mutbara 
azbat,  /  marched  into  the  desert. — Rl3,  45. 

237.  Khuribta.     ^H  ^]M  tdj  ^^^T'   ^  Desert— Agrees  with 

HeU  m^^n  *  a  desert' 

Khuribta  azabt%  /  murehed  into  the  desert. — R24,  28. 
£Azabta  and  azbat  are  varieties  of  the  same  word.]]  I  slew  wild 
beasts  in  the  desert,  in  khuribti. — R 14, 63.  Spelt  >-Y<Y  ^YTI  '^Y. 

238.  Khinkii    -^  ^^5fff  T^T  ,  the  Narrows :  the  narrow  part  of 

a  river  where  it  is  confined  between  two  hills. — Agrees  with  the 
Heb.  p2n  ^inek^  'angustusfuit:  strangulavit'  "I  marched  or 
went  (azbat)  until  I  reached  the  narrows  of  the  river  Euphrates," 
khinki  V  T?  fif  '^^'^  4f  ^T-— R24, 30,  and  again  line  44. 
Gesenius  remarks  that  a  great  many  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
&c.,  words  contain  this  root  ank,  such  as  angustus,  angor, 
anxit,  ayx^ty  to  hang,  enge  seyn,  Angst,  ar/xt  (close  to),  &c. 
And  in  Hebrew  itself  p3fc^,  ^3^^  p^V*  ^^  ^^  *  subject  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  philologist  There  must  be  some  natural 
cause  that  has  induced  so  many  nations  to  agree  in  employing 
this  sound  to  express   'closeness'  and  'tightness.' 
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239.  Muti  ^  ^y>  Deaih.— The  aame  m  Hebrew  tTIO  •mora.* 
UaascMr  ana  mat,  /  sentenced  them  to  death. — BL  Stone  at 
Esarfaaddon,  iii.  24.  Mutn  sinu  asanrak  soniiti,  a  bad  death  I 
gave  to  them  (example  quoted  by  Norru,  p.  434).  The  word  is 
here  spelt  >^  /  >*^^Y*  ^he  next  example  of  the  word 
which  I  am  about  to  adduce  appears  to  me  a  yeiy  euiioiis  one. 
Herodotus  relates  that  Cambyses  killed  himself^  but  that  he  did 
it  by  accident  (Herod,  iii.  64).  The  Persian  inscription  at 
Behistun,  howeVer,  uses  words  which  suggested  to  Rawlinson 
that  Oambyses  really  intended  suicide.  I  will  copy  the  note  in 
his  Herodotus,  Vol.  2,  p.  459  :  ^^  The  words  of  the  Behiston 
inscription  cause  a  suspicion  that  the  death  may  have  been  a 
suicide.  OEimbyses,  it  is  said,  after  the  whole  empire  had  nrolted, 
^self-^tMung  to  die,  died'  {uvdmarshtyush  unariyata)."  At 
the  time  when  this  note  was  written  the  Assyrian  version  was 
not  well  understood,  and  is,  therefore,  not  referred  to  by 
Rawlinson.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  consult  it.  Arku  Kamhvgiya 
mitutu  ramannisu  mtti.  'After  this  Cambyses  died  from  a 
mortal  wound  ^tven  by  himself/  ^Ct  ^^^T  ^^^T  SMf  ^^ 
^y7  T  ^^^  ^^  >^T<-  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last 
letter  is  doubled  in  mituU.  I  will  give  another  example 
of  this  usage.  '^  The  king  of  Susa  after  his  defeat  only  lived 
three  months,  and  was  then  put  to  death,  -^^ff-  55^T  '^T 
imttit" — R41,  2.  So  in  Hebrew  rUllQ  *  to  put  to  death' 
(Ges.  558). 

We  also  find  Mat  ^Y  ^^Y  'Death,'  ex.gr.  Mat  sarri 
^y  ^^y  «,  'the  king's  death.'— 2 R 16,  42.  As  the  passage 
is  a  very  curious  one,  I  will  give  it  at  length.  It  relates  to  a 
kind  of  sortilegium^  or  speculating  on  future  events  by  drawing 
lots:^ 

1.  -^^y*-  ^y  ]}     ^y  ^^y     «  Talka  mat  sar 

2.  ]^l£y<-y^  lukul! 

3.  -*^yl-  ^y  y|  ^<,]^  jETy  ^y   Taik&  buuut 

4.  ]Hy  ^f<y  >-y-(^4][f  luskun  i 
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1.  If  tlu>n  castest  the  lot  of  the  king's  death, 

2.  May  it  be  false! 

3.  If  tbon  castest  the  lot  of  his  life, 

4.  May  it  be  true! 

The  sign  ^^*^  is  doubtless  to  be  read  tal,  as  in  line  14  of 
the  same  page  16,  '^Y>-  TJ>^T  tallik,  ^thou  goest.'  This  value 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Rawlinson,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Syllabary  563.  Lukul  probably  from  *^33  'to  be  false/ 
lAukufi,  *may  it  hold  fast!'  *may  it  be  firm!'  fix)m  p^ 
stabilire,  *to  fix.'  The  P.C.  word  for  *  death'  was  durgd^ 
2R16,  42  and  2R17,  39,  where  it  answers  to  the  Assyrian 
verb  ^^  Hf^T-^  imwt,  Talkd  is  from  Heb.  np7,  Gr.  Xax^tv. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  single  sign  X*^  J^cU  sometimes  signifies 
*  death.'  In  2R65,  45  we  read  ''In  the  days  of  Salmanubar 
king  of  Assyria,  (Marduk)baladan  [or  possibly  Nebo-baladan]] 
who  was  king  of  Kardunias  died,  and  Marduk-mu-mu  ascended 
his  father's  throne,  ^ffe  died '  is  expressed  by  X*^  BT  t-\y  •  •  •  • 
nuUsu  «  . . . .  The  verb,  beginning  with  tf,  is  unfortunately 
lost,  and  I  am  unable  to  supply  the  defect.  The  reign  of 
Marduk-mu-mu  is  likewise  commemorated  on  Salmanubar *8 
Obelisk,  line  73,  but  nothing  is  there  said  of  his  father's  death. 

240.  MaraSta.  t]  ^TTT  M  ^]^  Perilous,  Awful.— Arrata 
marusta  liruru-su,  may  he  curse  him  with  awful  (or  perilous) 
curses  !  Rl6,  76,  where  the  last  sign  is  ^^YYY-  The  meaning 
of  the  word  appears  from  2  Rl7,  col.  ii.  27  and  55  and  56,  where 
the  comparison  of  the  P.C.  shows  that  marusta  and  muruz 
^^  ^TYY  55*"Y<T  ^^  ^^th  derived  from  the  common  adjective 
marzu  'dangerous,'  of  which  the  symbol  is  ^^^"^t-A*  The 
root  m/irzu  ^YY>-  t*"^^  ^^  found  in  lines  45  and  50  of  the 
same  column. 

241.  SuttSii       ^y  "^T  ^^ET>  *  Dream. — ^I  propose  this  word  for 

examination.  The  Hebrew  is  J13^  sunia^  but  I  think  this  was 
pronounced  sutta^  just  as  p^Il  *'  a  daughter '  was  pronounced 
f^^  Baih  (dropping  the  N  before  a  T) ;  and  in  Assyrian  from 
Idban    'a  brick'    we   have   the  very   frequent   word   libiUa 
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'brickB.'  In  the  prayer  2R17,  28,  which  may  be  called  the 
Assyrian  Litany,  we  find  the  following  clause:  ^^Sutta  nu 
damikta,  from  dreams  tfiat  are  unholy  (or  unlucky)  0  king  of 
heaven  defend  us!  0  king  of  earth  defendusl"  The  P.C.  trans- 
lation of  this  is  fortnnately  preserved.  Nu  damikta  is  rendered 
1^  <y-  ^]  ii\]\\  'not  holy,'  and  Jf  ^f  >-t^  Suttaia 
rendered  >-Y.A  ^^^  >  which  is  known  to  mean  *  a  Dream.' 

242.  flabaxiti     ]}  ^I^f*    Antimony. — This  word  was  first  ex- 

plained by  Oppert  (Exp.  en  Mes.  p.  344),  but  he  reads  it 
differently.  Antimony  is  much  used  by  women  in  the  East,  for 
darkening  the  eyes  and  eyebrows.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
Assyrian  name  for  it  Haharit  or  Hdbara  may  be  reasonably 
deduced  from  H'^nTT^  which  signifies  '  blackness '  (Sch.  p.  518), 
induced  by  any  cause  on  the  flesh ;  also  the  black  spots  on  a 
leopard's  skin.  Hence  also  the  Arab,  hihar  "^t^nTT  /^  (Sch.  520). 
Related  to  this  is  the  Chald.  "^^n  dark;  obscured-;  drest  in 
black,  kc,  (Sch.  420).  A  second  example  has  been  given  by 
Norris  from  Botta  152, 16.  I  will  add  a  third  from  2R67,  62, 
where  it  occurs  among  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  to  Tiglath  Pileser  II. 

243.  Urrili     ][]yf  >^TTy>  *  Day.— Agrees  well  with  the  Heb.  ■^•^^^ 

lux  ;  for  so  the  Latins  say  una  lux  for  '  one  day.'  The  Heb.  *^*^M 
is  also  used  for  '  the  Sun  :'  and  in  several  languages  ^  one  sun ' 
is  equivalent  to  'one  day.'  I]yf  >^TTT  ^^  I  Urru  musu 
akbud,  /  laboured  day  and  night  []at  the  building  of  my  now 
city]]. — Sarg.  39  and  Botta  37,  44,  quoted  by  Norris,  diet.  p.  125. 
Urru  u  musu,  day  and  night  (broken  slab  quoted  by  Norris, 
p.  225).  Moreover,  in  2R25,  23  JJ^  ^^  Urru  is  explained 
by  -^y  ►^  Tamu,  '  a  day.' 
^  Sarg.  39  is  misprinted.  The  word  should  be  TTHf  ^^TT 
Urra;  which  is  followed  by  ^T^^T^TT  >4j^  W  u  musha 
[]and  night]]. 

244.  Musish.      '^  ^^"^^    ^^•'    ^y  Night;    see    Art.  68.— 

Another  example  is  found  in  Botta  87,  1,  where  it  is  said  that 
Merodach  Baladan  escaped  by  night  from  Babylon.  Musish  utzi. 
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he  fled  by  night ;  written  ^^»-y<y  ^^Tf*  Th^s  verb  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Heb.  ^^^n  (see  next  article), 
245.  UtZftf  ^  ^^7  ^^^  1*^®  >  ^  Escape. — ^In  corroboration  of  the 
preceding  article  I  will  observe  that  ^YYT^  t*"^^  ^TTT^ 
ic^!m  appears  to  mean  Hhey  fled'  in  the  difficult  passage  R42,  23, 
of  which  I  will  attempt  a  translation,  first  remarking  that  T! 
has  been  corrected  by  Norris  into  anOy  and  that  t-\\l  sometimes 
stands  for  ^TYTy  ^^^*  ^^  Munnadir-snn  sha  ana  napshati  utzn, 
ashar  ibishadu  nratsabn  in  esku  :  the  rest  of  them,  who  fled  for 
their  lives,  I  destroyed  with  arrows  in  a  desert  place."  It  appears 
that  after  the  battle  he  pursued  the  fugitives  with  cavalry  and 
overtook  them  in  the  desert.  Munnadir  I  take  to  be  a  parti- 
cipial form  of  the  Heb.  ^jy\^  ntUar  (reliqui,  the  rest\  which  is 
from  the  verb  ^p^*  Ex,  "  Thou  shalt  put  six  of  their  names  on 
one  stone  and  the  six  names  of  the  rest  (Q'nmi  nvtrim)  on  the 
other  stone." — Exod.  xxviii.  10. 
^  If  this  verb  possesses  the  causative  or  S  conjugation,  it  will  be 
Suiza.    I  think  we  may  perhaps  recognise  this  form  in  the  word 

^TTT^  ET  5^**Y<T  >^YY  ^^^^^^  which  occurs  in  the  Behistun 
inscription,  line  34.  If  we  adopt  Mr.  Norris's  reading  kikki  for 
the  broken  word  (see  diet.  p.  486)  we  may  read  and  translate  the 
passage— As  eli  kikki  usutzu,  they  ran  to  their  boats  [[and  crossed 
over  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river  Tigris.  I  followed  them,  (fec.^ 
If  this  is  correct  the  conjectures  oflered  in  the  article  Diklaty 
No.  Ill,  become  unnecessary,  and  the  first  part  of  that  article 
may  therefore  be  cancelled. 

2*6.  Zakkabish.  ^^H  -fif  "l^Id  t^  5=^TT'  «^«''  ^'^"^ 

the  Stars. — Heb.  Cocah  ^^3  *a  star.'  "The  shrine,  or  ark 
(literally  ship  or  boat)  of  Kua,  I  adorned  with  bright  spangles 
and  precious  stones  like  the  stars  of  heaven  (Jcakkahith 
shamami)." — E.I.H.  iii.  10. 

247.  SuinSllti  ^y  ^tly  ^y  ^^^y^  EnsUivement :  reduction  to 
servitude  or  submission. — In  R51,  col.  ii.  21  the  king  prays  for 
sumsiU  naJdriy  '  the  making  foreign  enemies  to  be  his  servants.' 
The  word  comes  regularly  from  Ch.  tt^tt^  *  *  servant/ 
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248.  Malmalish.    iS^]  t]  "^^  «'^-   ^^  common  paikaoe;  In 

convenation. — Heb.  77D  *to  speak;'  TrTO  *»  word.*  Sar- 
gina's  inscripiioiiB  contain  macb  vitaperation  of  kis  groat  enemy 
Merodach  Baladan  king  of  Babjlonia.  In  BottapLl96w  he 
says :  ^  Taksnda  rabtn  kat-zn  gimir  mat-sn  rapashti  malmalish 
itzntzu ;  All  kU  kingdom  calls  him  the  Grasper  with  the  Stnmg 
HafuL"  TaksudOy  a  Spoiler  or  Tyrant,  from  the  very  eonmion 
Assyrian  root  aktud^  eksudy  or  kasad;  to  seixe,  take,  obtain, 
attun.     lizidxuy  ^they  call  him'  (see  Art.  161). 

The  phrase  malmcUish  itzuixu  occurs  again  on  the  ObeL  L  75. 
I  ha^e  giyen  the  passage  in  Art.  161.  Hero  malmaUsh  m  written 

249.  Tamishi     ^f   \iX:   ^U^   ^^-^    l^^®  ^^  Snn.— "The 

shrines  (or  images)  of  the  gods  ^  tarnish  nnammir,'  /  made  a$ 
bright  as  the  Sun." — E.I.H.  yu.  8.  Bat  yery  often  the  phraae  ia 
varied  to  ^kima  tamu.'  Ex.gr.  PhilL  i.  38.  Bit  kima  tamn 
In-namnur,  /  made  thai  temple  as  splendid  as  the  sun.  So  in 
Esarii.  iy.  48 :  ^'  I  boilt  ten  large  temples,  and  these  unammir 
kima  tamu"  In  an  iDscription  of  Sennacherib,  R7,  slab  D,  the 
yerb  is  in  the  S  or  causative  conjugation,  ^  kima  tami  nsnammir/ 
/  caused  it  to  he  made  splendid^  d:c. 

The  Sun  was  worshipped  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  by  the 
name  of  Tum.  I  think  the  Egyptians  borrowed  that  name  from 
the  Semites.  Tamu  >- Jf-  "^Y  is  '  the  Sun,'  but  -^Y  torn  without 
the  prefix  is  ^aday.'  So  in  Latin,  Sol  ^aday'  (tres  soles 
erramus —  Virg.) ;  and  in  Egyptian  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the 
centra  means  both  ^  the  sun '  and  '  a  day.' 

250.  Under  this  number  I  propose  to  collect  a  few  additional  romarks 

on  some  of  the  preceding  articles : — 
(No.  13)  Kuku. — This  bird  may  be  the  Suxiny  which  is  called  in 

Turkish  kughu  (cognate  with  Kvkvos)* 
(31)  Buly  *  life '—"The  king  relied  on  thee,   O  Ninev!  and  in 

return  thou  didst  firmly  fix  (or  found)  his  life :"   tasharsidu 

hul'Su.—B.Uy  12,  written   >->-»-y-^  J. 
(76)  MinutOy  ^number.' — R28,  28,  ^^minut-zun  itti  minutianniti: 
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ikeir  numberB  (were  placed)  along  vnth  the  former  nwrnbere."  The 
king  IB  speaking  of  his  mnsenm  of  animala,  man  j  of  which  were 
a  present  from  the  king  of  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  all  the  speci- 
mens had  ^  names '  and  ^  numbers '  attached  to  them ;  and  this 
in  the  10th  Centarj  B.C. ! 

(106)  Lahariy  ^a  Plain.' — ^This  important  word  4»coiirs  again  in 
2R67,  8,  ^iri  birtn  sha  labbanat,'  fortified  citiee  of  the  plain^ 
written  ^^f  Cz^zf  ^|  ^  JZ^f. 

(136)  Baad.  Add  the  name  of  Abibal.  ||  J^J  ^|  t]<^ 
*Baal  is  mj  £ftther;'  nnless  it  stands  for  Abdibal  (servant  of 
Baal). — ^R  48,  6.  He  was  king  of  Ussimimna  (Samaria). 
Idolatrous  kings  then  reigned  in  Samaria,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Assyrians  some  years  previonsly.  Manasseh  was  then 
reigning  in  Jndah,  Esarhaddon  in  Assyria. 

(149)  Mutninnu^  ^generous.' — In  a  passage  <qtioted  by  Norris, 
diet.  p.  468,  ^^  Sar  mutninnu,  rat  illuri  sn,"  whose  feet  are 
golden.  Another  king  nses  the  same  phrase,  saying  that  the 
feet  of  his  throne  are  golden  (see  R35,  3),  '^nsarsidu  guza-sn 
rat  illu,  the  gods  joiaced  his  throne  upon  golden  feet,"  *  Ribitu 
(or  Rihu)  mutninnn,'  the  generous  Ruler  (Bellino,  1.  2). 

(154)  Nimattu  occurs  again  (Botta  87>  2)  amongst  the  plunder  of 
Babylon,  and  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  guza 
nimidi. 

(157)  Nutarda, — The  Michaux  Stones  spell  this  word  with  the 
^gi^  t^i  instead  of  ►^^ .  This  sign  ^^^  or  Tar^  signifies 
*a  Chief^'  as  in  Tartan;  also  a  man  of  rank  or  condition. 

(170)  Ntsikti  means  not  ^pearls'  only,  but  precious  stones  in 
general.  Perhaps  derived  from  the  Syriac  fT^2  ^i^ikh^  clams, 
nitidus,  splendidus. — Schaaf  s  lex.  p.  357. 
251.  LaMtZa.  ^^  (^  <^yy,  the  city  of  Lachish.— The 
sculpture  representing  the  capture  of  Lachish  by  Sennacherib 
has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  152).  But  the  inscription  is  given  erroneously,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  not  correct  I  have,  therefore,  followed  the  text  given 
in  R,  pi.  7,  slab  I :    ^^Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria^  as  guza 
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nimidi  luih,  sitting  an  his  travelling  tkrome  (or  paianqmn\ 
shallat  ir  Lakitza  makhar-su  etik,  has  the  captives  of  the  city  of 
Laehish  brought  before  him,"  Layard's  deacriptioii  of  the 
sculptare  in  p.  149  says:  ^'From  tho  gateway  of  an  advanoed 
tower  or  fort  issued  a  procession  of  captiyes,  reaching  to  the 
presence  of  the  king,  who,  gorgeously  arrayed,  receiyed  them 
seated  on  his  throne."  £tik  is  the  Heb.  p^f^Jf  Hiph.  of 
pr^S^  *  movit,  transtulit.' — Ges.  807. 

Compare  the  slab  of  Ashurbanipal,  R,  pi.  8,  No.  1,  where 
the  king,  haying  taken  a  city  of  Armenia^  says  (1.8)  ^the 
inhabitants  male  and  female,  small  and  great  (».e.  young  and 
old),  ushaUiku  as  makhri-ya,  I  made  pass  in  procession  before 
me."  Ushattik  is  the  sha  or  causatiye  conjugation  of  etiL  This 
verb  is  yery  common,  and  often  applied  to  the  march  of  an  army. 

252.  ShamiTi     Diamonds.— TaWet  of  Ishtar,   No.  162:    xoverse, 

clause  2.  Shamir  idi-sha  u  ratti-sha,  the  diamonds  on  her  hands 
and  feet,     ^"^M^  *  adamas,  lapis  durissimus "  (Buxtorf). 

253.  ZunUnirati   t*"^  ^^T  T*"  ^TT^»  some  kind  of  precious 

stones.  Diamonds  ? — Perhaps  the  same  as  Shamir  (see  the  pre- 
ceding article).  '^  I  captured  and  carried  off  ^  zunmiirat  sibnsu,' 
the  precious  jewels  of  his  throne^  simat  saruti-su,  and  his  royal 
crown,'* — R,  pi.  8,  No.  1.  Perhaps,  however,  ZummiraiyrhA  the 
Smaragdus  or  Smarad  (for  it  loses  the  g  in  French  £m6raude). 

254.  Arakh,     »   Month    (see    No.   23).— jj     ^Jzyj     ^'-'-fyy 

^YYY^  ►-^y  Arakh-samna,  i,e,  'the  8th  month,'  has  been 
corrupted  into  the  month  Marchesvan  of  the  Jewish  Calendar 
(see  Norris,  diet.  p.  50).  This  affords  a  good  instance  of  the 
numeral  ^TTy^  ^^^T  'samna,'  eighty  which  agrees  with  the 
Heb.  n«?2\Z^  '  octo.'  It  also  shows  that  Marakh  was  sometimes 
employed  for  Arakh,  Another  form  is  ^t^  •"T^T  ^^^^  m 
in  the  phrase  Arkhumaqru^  ^casual  month.' — Norris,  ibid.  I 
will  add  a  curious  passage  from  Botta  46,  56,  In  the  month 
S-^*^^y,  arakh  mukin  timdn  Ar  u  Bit  sha  gimir  nishat 
reshdu  ana  rimiti-sin  ipattaka ;  %,e,  ''I  began  my  new 
palace,  kc  &c.,  in  the  month  ^^^^y>  which  is  the  proper 
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month  (11  ^TY  •^^^"ITT  (^rakh)  for  laying  the  fofvndation- 
stone  of  a  City  or  a  Building,  and  in  which  all  (former)  kings 
hare  began  their  buildings."  ^!^^^T  signifies  ^neuf^  which 
circumstance  (whether  accidental  or  not)  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  a  superstitious  people  for  commenciug  new  buildings  in 
that  month.  Nishat  reshdu  is  chauged  in  another  inscription 
to  maUci  sha  kipratiy  ^  kings  of  the  nations.'  RimiU  means 
'foundations'  or  'new  buildings,'  from  Ch.  t41D"l  'fiindayit 
edificium,  posuit,  collocavit,'  ex.  gr,  irmu  subat-zun,  tkey  built 
their  dtvelUngs;  and  the  deriyed  word  5il  Sff^  >^  nirmu 
is  equated  to  ^^TT  S^T  ishdu^  '  foundation '  (Heb.  ^D**)  ^^ 
2  R35, 44.  Ipdttaky  'they  began,'  seems  deriyed  from  Ch.  njlD 
'initium'  (Sch.  1503). 

2«i^.  Sandanish.  ^  ^-Hf-  ^IT  «'  ^^^-^  continually.— 

This  word,  which  had  better  perhaps  be  written  Tmndanish^ 
giving  to  ^jYT  its  proper  yalue  tfo,  Heb.  ^>^,  <is  deriyed,  I  think, 
from  the  Heb.  ^7^2  '  continuare.'  In  R36  Sargon  boasts  of  his 
numerous  conquests.  At  line  21  he  calls  himself  '^  Lihu  pikhari 
eha  in  kabal  tamti  Yamnaia  tsandanish  kima  nuni  in  ruba 
usipsikhu  mat  Kue  u  ir  Tsurri ;  Conqueror  of  the  pirates  of  the 
Ionian  tea^  who  like  fishes  are  continually  in  their  ships  traversing 
the  sea  between  the  land  of  Cyprus  and  the  city  of  Tyre." 

Sargon  felt  a  great  interest  in  iCyprus,  where  he  gained 
yictories  and  erected  tablets.  It  was  at  that  time  probably  that 
he  attacked  the  pirates  who  infested  the  neighbouring  sea.  Lihu 
'conqueror.'  Hence  the  name  of  King  Ashur-lihu,  otherwise 
Ashur-zu  (Ashur  the  conqueror).  Perhaps  Uti  '  yictories '  may 
be  hence  deriyed.  Pikhari  I  render  'pirates.'  Obsenre,  the 
printed  text  has  pikhari  and  not  talhariy  which  makes  no 
sense.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  unknown  to  me ,  I  think  it 
can  hardly  come  from  the  Arabic  ^TX2  '  the  sea.'  Perhaps  there 
was  another  form  Pikharati  or  Piharati ;  if  so,  I  think  it  may 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Treipanj^  '  a  pirate.'  The  Greek 
sailors  had  a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  those  seas,  therefore 
many  Greek  words  came  into  vogue  and  got  mixed  with  the 
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Semitie.  ^Like  fishes'  is  a  strange  ezpresnon,  but  it  most 
mean  that  they  were  so  continually  at  sea  that  the  Sea  was,  as 
it  were,  their  native  element,  which  would  strike  an  Assyrian 
writer  the  more  who,  perhaps,  never  crossed  the  sea  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  his  life.  Ruba  are  Ships.  Usiptikhu  ^they 
traverse'  is  the  ska  conjugation  of  the  Heb.  riDS)  '^  tiaverse, 
to  pass  over.'  We  see  a  similarly  formed  word  in  the  name  of 
the  city  Thapsaons  nDDH  ^^*  *'  ^^^  P&s^ago,'  where  the  great 
jMWsage  of  the  river  Euphrates  was  situated  (G^s.  832). 
^  The  Pikhari  must  be  some  clcut  of  penons,  for  they  aze  sud 
^to  traverse  the  sea.'  They  oamnot  be  peaceful  navigators^  for, 
since  Sargina  controlled  both  Cyprus  and  Tyre,  merchants  trading 
between  those  ports  would  not  be  his  enemies. 

256.  TammilZi     The   Hebrew  month  ^^^p.— All  the  Hebrew 

months  are  well  represented  by  the  Assyrian  names  given  by 
Norris,  diet.  p.  50,  with  the  exception  of  Tammnz,  which  is 

written  ^S(  ^yyy^  >^TT'  -^^^  gives  only  Dtu  or  Dvzu, 
I  think  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  observing  that  ^i^ 
sometimes  has  the  value  dam^  which  gives  us  the  word  daniHUrtit 
or  Damm, 

257.  Talatti.    ^TTI  <^  ^|<,    Birth.— in  R36,  60  Sai^na 

dedicates  one  of  the  gates  of  his  palace  in  gratitude  to  the 
Queen  of  the  gods  (Billot -ill)  >-Jf-  >^  K^I  ^Hf"  T*^** 
murappishat  talatti-su,  she  who  cattsed  his  birth  to  he  noble. 
This  goddess,  the  Assyrian  Juno,  like  Juno  Lucina,  presided 
over  births,  allotting  to  each  newborn  child  its  good  or  evil 
fortune.  Talatti  like  Alatti  (see  next  article)  comes  from  the 
Heb.  ^yyy  natus  est ;  genuit ;  peperit ;  T4/rr€«/,  yevvq^v, 

258.  AlattL     T]f  ^^^  *^y<>    Birth. — This  word  occurs  in  a  very 

important  passage  B.M.  38,  3,  in  the  explanation  of  which  I  am 
obliged  to  differ  entirely  from  my  friend  Mr.  Norris,  who  sees  in 
it  a  word  Agarin^  which  he  interprets  '  mother '  (see  diet.  p.  16). 
As  I  must  dissent  from  this,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  explain  at 
some  length  my  reasons  for  doing  so,  lest  I  should  appear  to 
differ  on  light  grounds  from  his  opinion. 
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The  kiDgB  often  thank  the  gods  for  the  great  &roar  shown 
to  them,  in  causing  them  to  he  bom  in  so  high  a  rank. 
Ex.  gr.  In  Birs  N,  1. 10  Nebuchadneiitof  says  ^^  The  {iei.yoar  of 
Marduk  the  great  Lord^  Idnuh  ibrHXnnimay  created  me  of 
royal  rank." 

Ihn  *  he  created '  is  Yy^  from  n3!l  ^**^  *  ^  create.'  Very 
similar  is  the  passage  which  oeenrs  both  in  R4d,  4  and  in 
B.M.  61,  2  (except  that  we  find  /Y»-  ban  written  instead  of 
T^TT  ^"^'"T  tbna).  ^^Ashur  father  ofthegodsy  in  kullat  maliki 
kinish  ban^nnima,  gave  me  a  noble  birth  among  the  auembly 
of  hinge." 

KvUdt  ^assembly'  is  rwHp  *effltus,'  from  Heb.  ^"^^p 
oongregavit  (Norri»  also  reads  this  word  as  kullat).  Similarly 
we  read  in  pi.  1 H  of  Botta :  ^'  Yaati  Safgina,  /  Sargina  king 
of  Assyria^  d^c,^  whom  Ashur^  in  napkhar  maliki  kinish 
nttannima;"  using  napkhar  ^assembly'  (from  pakhar  ^to 
assemble ")  instead  of  kullat^  and  the  verb  tUta  ^  he  created ' 
instead  of  bana  or  ibna.  The  difiicult  passage  B.M.  88,  3 
has  the  same  general   meaning.       Sennacherib  there   says: 

ili,  billat  nabniti,  the  Queen  of  the  gods^  who  is  the  Qtieen 
of  Births^  in  lib  rubu  baga  talinni  alatti-ya ;  kinish 
ban-4knnima ;  uzabbd  nabniti."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I 
must  observe  that  Mr.  N.'s  transcript  (in  diet.  p.  16)  omits 
the  important  word  ►TTTT*"  rvhu  'royal,'  and  substitutes 
for  it  T^IJ  ib.  But  Mr.  Layard's  annotation  at  foot  of 
the  page  shows  that  he  found  on  another  copy  of  the  Bull 
inscription  the  variant  reading  ^TTT^9  which  is  an  admissible 
variation  of  ^TTTT^  *°<i  supports  it ;  showing  that  tIJ 
cannot  be  the  true  reading.  We  must,  therefore,  restore  the 
word  »^TTTY»-  'royal.* 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  article  that  Sargina  attributed 
his  noble  birth  to  the  favour  of  »->+-'>-<  ^^~  ^Hh  ^f*^^ 
*'  the  Queen  of  the  gods.'  Sennacherib  now  speaks  of  the  same 
goddess,  and  calls  her  '  billat  nabniti,'  Queen  of  Births.   Nabniti 
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^births'  ia  from  naXma  ^to  be  born/  tbe  Nipkal  •(  the  verb 
bona.  The  last  part  of  the  line  ^  kinish  ban*-annini» '  we  have 
had  before,  and  for  *•  nzabba  nabniti '  some  of  the  other  bolla 
read  ^  a«arba  nabniti,'  made  my  birth  splendid.  The  verb  9arha 
means  'to  exalt  or  glorify.'  Thus  on  the  monolith  B27>  11  the 
gods  are  called  *'  musarbu  sarti,'  excUUrs  of  my  royalty.  The 
real  difficulty  of  the  passage,  therefore^  resides  only  in  the 
phrase  *'  the  Qtfeen  of  the  gods,  who  is  the  Queen  of  Births,  in 
lib  rubu  bdga  talinni  alaUi-ya^"  and  indeed  only  in  two  of 
these  words^  ba^a  and  talinni.  The  first  of  these  I  befiere  to 
be  a  word  of  Indo-Germanic  origin.  There  are  not  many 
such  employed  in  the  Assyrian  language,  but  there  are  some 
indubitable  instances,  such  as  the  preposition  In;  Nim  for  ^  no 
one;'  Nu  for  *not;'  Tuki  *  fortune'  or  'good  luck.'  The 
Persian  adjective  tahman  '  strong '  is  frequently  used  in  Assyrian 
as  '  biritu  takmannu  anbar  atdinsu,  /  cast  on  him  strong  ehaiiu 
of  iron.'  Basa  'to  dwell,  be,  exist,'  is  the  Persian  boM  'a 
dwelling;'  bash  'being,  living,  existence,'  from  basMden  'to 
dwell  or  be/  Kurra  '  a  horse '  is  very  unlike  the  Semitic 
sus  DID9  ^^^  agrees  with  the  Sanskrit  gora. 

Fortified  by  such  instances  of  words  borrowed  by  the 
Assyrians  from  their  neighbours,  I  would  suggest  that  Baga 
TTT  Tt  ^TTT'^  ^  ^®  Persian  word  Bhag^  which  is  rendered 
'Fortune,  destiny,  share,  lot;'  in  Gilchrist's  Vocab.  p.  76- 
Talinni  ^YT<T  ^^>ff^  ^Vh'  ^^^'^  word,  I  think,  affords  the 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage.  Tala  i^yj^  ^  she 
caused'  is  the  feminine  of  the  Chald.  verb  ah  ^7]^  'to  cause;' 
thence  talinni  'she  caused  unto  me*'  In  Hb  'within'  differs 
but  little  from  the  simple  preposition  /71,  only  it  b  somewhat 
more  precise.  I  translate  the  whole  passage,  therefore,  as  follows : 
^  The  Queen  of  the  gods,  who  is  the  Queen  of  births,  caused 
unto  me  my  birth  in  a  royal  destiny;"  or,  in  other  words,  and 


"  Pronounced  ibn.    The  si^  /y»-  represents  tbe  verb  bona  in  general,  and 
any  tense  of  it  which  the  syntax  requuwc 
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dightlj  paraphrased,  ^'  My  lot  in  birth,  for  which  I  thank  the 
Queen  of  heayen,  was  to  be  bom  a  king." 
^      With  respect  to  the  Syllab.  192,  quoted  by  Norris,  p.  16, 
where  agarin  ia  rendered  by  ttmmtty  and  also  by  a  monogram, 

1  most  observe  that  this  monogram  is  quite  unlike  the  well-known 
monogram  for  ^  a  mother/  and  therefore  it  probably  expresses 
some  other  meaning  of  ummu, 

259.  ParakkUi     ^  t*-  I^.   a  chief;   or  perhaps  a  King.— In 

2  R  31,  there  is  a  list  of  words,  all  of  which  mean  ^  a  king,' 
and  are  rendered  by  ^tj  '^^^'  ^°®  ^^  these  is  ParaJcku 
(1.  42).  In  Syllab.  255  Parakku  is  explained  by  ^T^, 
which  means  'first  in  rank,'  and  by  Bara  ^t  ^^TT. 
Hence  perhaps  Parakku  is  derived  from  this  word  hara  and 
vkku  'great.'     In  2  R  35,  14,  parakku  is  rendered  ^t  »">?^ 

^1^  ^Hf"  ^^  ^^  '  front  of  the  front,'  and  ^Ydl  -<^^nr" 
dihu^  which  means  'the  front'  (see  Art.  120  of  this  Glossary). 
In  line  52  of  the  same  page  Tl  Y>-  jt  t>-  ^T^T  ami 
parakki  is  rendered  in  P.  C.  by  ^T^»  written  twice  (i.e.  '  the 
▼ery  first')  with  other  signs  added  which  I  do  not  understand. 
Ami  I  would  translate  'men,'  from  the  Heb.  Q^  'populus,' 
unless  it  is  short  for  amilut  'men.'  These  notices  enable  us  to 
explain  a  passage  which  occurs  in  several  inscriptions,  ex.  gr, 
R  37, 12  and  R  43,  4,  "eli  gimir  ami  parakki  usarb^  eskuti-ya, 
ontT  all  kings  Ashur  raised  high  (or  triumphantly)  my  arms** 
^  The  meaning  of  ^T^  as  'king'  or  'chief  is  shown  in  the 
following  phrase  of  tablet  124  :  >-  >->|-  \^!H  ^  ^iS^  ^y][ 
^1^  y-4*c  ^  Jfl^Y  *"TT<T>  8J3  ili  sha  shamami,  barit?  sha 
hakkari,  to  the  gods  of  heaven  and  the  first  men  of  the  earth. 

260.  LulimU.   IgLf  -^BT<y  ^>  otherwise  ]^  ^\t]^  >^, 

a  King  or  Ruler. — In  2R31,  41  this  word  is  rendered  by  Sar 
'a  king.'  In  B.M.  38,  2  and  R43,  2,  Sennacherib  is  called 
I/iiUmu  irsu^  '  the  noble  king.' 

261.  Amati    ]}  B]  ^BT>  *  Petition,  Prayer,  or  Complaint — ^When 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  ofiered  a  prayer  to  Marduk,  he  says : 
(E.I.H.  i.  53)  "  Amat  libi  istihu,  he  granted  the  petitvm  of  my 
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heart"  litihUy  ^he  granted.'  MustihMy  *the  girer/  ex,ffr. 
mustihu  haladaniy  ^  giver  of  gifts/  Papakha  bilati-«a  astilii, 
/  gaife  a  shrine  to  his  lordship,     E.I.H.  iii.  25. 

The  following  ia  another  example  of  the  word  AwuU  >~ 

1.  Mamman  amat-xu  Tal  ishmi 

2.  Dayana  dinnsu  val  itin. 

1.  No  one  heard  his  complaiiU : 

2.  No  judge  gave  judgment  in  his  cause* 

These  two  lines  occur  at  the  end  of  tablet  169.  They  ue 
accompanied  by  a  P.G.  version,  half  of  which  is  gone,  but  some 
interesting  words  remain.  Ishmi,  ^he  heard,'  is  rendered 
undvk  ^TII  I]^'  -Din  itan,  '  he  gave  judgment,' is  rendered 
undin  ^T{I  *^^  ;  but  ^1? f  only  marks  the  tense ;  the  roots 
are  Tf^  dvk,  for  the  Heb.  ytySf  *  *o  hear,'  and  ^^^  din  for 
the  Heb.  *m  *to  jodge.'  Now,  J^Qtt^  means  ^fiune,  renown,' 
as  well  as  ^  hearing,'  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  dvk  has 
that  meaning,  viz.  'renown,'  in  the  name  of  king  Nabo*imdnk 
(Nebo  is  glorious),  in  Assyrian  Nabo-nahid.  Similarly  in 
2R16,  32  T]^  is  rendered  by  simii  or  toMmH^  which 
apparently  comes  from  J^tt^* 

262.  SadakhU.  V  ^ff  '-T<y»  »  Holiday:  idle  day:  festayal 
(Lat.  feria). — From  the  Heb.  *TXQ}  *  otiosus  fuit :  vel,  felix  et 
tranquillus  fuit.'  It  is  said,  in  an  inscription  in  the  British 
Museum,  that  the  Sadakhu  of  the  divine  Queen  of  Babylon  (the 
goddess  Nanaia)  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Sivan. 

263.  Timin.     VJ    ^   ^IJ.   sometimee    ^f   ^^^f  V  *-II' 

timmin.  The  Clay  Cylinder  which  was  deposited  in  the 
foundations  of  a  building,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  praises 
of  the  reigning  Monarch. — I  believe  that  no  etym  has  been 
proposed  for  this  word,  I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
comes  from  the  Heb.  p^tO  ^^^^»  or  timin,  *  abscondere,'  which 
verb  Gesenius  says  is  specially  used  for  '  hiding  treasores^  dee. 
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under  ground.'  For,  the  clay  cylinder  was  always  carefully 
hidden,  and  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  spoilers  and 
devastators,  ex,  gr,  Ashtapat  pili  rabbati  ashum-su  usaskir, 
udannin  subuk-su,  vnih  large  Jlat  stories  I  closed  up  the  place  of 
itf  and  I  made  its  deposit  secure. — ^Bellino,  1.  53.  That  the 
Timin  was  the  Cylinder  (not  the  PhxtfomC)  appears  from  the 
inscription  of  Nabonidus,  quoted  in  Norris's  diet.  408  :  ^^  Ana 
buhi  timinna  suati,  in  ike  search  for  thai  Timin^  I  dug  (akthut) 
three  years  in  the  diggings  of  Nelmchadnezzar  King  of  Babylon," 
Had  he  sought  for  the  platform  only,  it  would  have  been  found 
much  sooner.  The  verb  huhi^  which  occurs  in  the  preceding 
passage,  is  the  Chald.  t^J^^  ^qusDsivit,'  as  was  first  obsenred 
by  Dr.  Hincks.  In  R16,  63  the  word  is  spelt  >-t^  Y>-  5flp 
timini.  ^^  Whoever  shall  injure  my  stone  tablets  and  my  timiniy 
may  the  gods  destroy  him !" 
264.  Sikhibi  ^yy  -^  tJDf » Spoil,  plunder.— From  the  Heb.  ^p 
*rapuit/  ^y  -4  tU  <^  >'t):zi  ^B]  "^  ''Sikhib 
mati  kala  mu,  the  spoil  of  the  land  of  every  description," — 
Tablet  K  30, 1.  21 ;  see  my  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
R.S.  of  Literature,  '  On  a  War  in  Syria,'  Vol.  8,  p.  270.  But 
I  will  now  give  the  passage  more  correctly : — 

^-^}i)^  tETT«=n=ft=   5=^H 

5,   ^yy  -A  T>^yy,   <kc.  (as  given  before). 

Bit  tsir  mutari  mushabi-sun,  a  great  building  which  vhis 
their  Hall  of  Sittings  (or  Uouse  of  Assembly)^  ^^^ 
usakhit-zu  ibkidu   ana  ishati,    they  (my  soldiers)  set   on  fire 

and  burnt  it  down  ;  gai  tsieni the  oxen^  sheep,  mules  ?  and 

( )  :  amilut  ishluluni  as  la  (mini)  and  the  m>en  they  carried 

VOL.  IV. — [nbw  beeies.]  5 
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off  (U  slaves  in  great  numbers  ;  akhXh  nuiti  ksla  mv,  the  spaU 
of  the  land  of  every  descriptum  ....  [|the  reet  is  lo(it[]. 
^      I  think  ^HD  *»pnit'  is  connected  with  DHD  **<^  sweep  away.* 

265.  Shapi  Bel.     V  ^T'-  ^  ^Hf-  ^11'    Nmm  of  a  dty, 

meaning  ^feet  of  Bel.' — But  perhaps  it  rather  meftna  'the 
footstool  of  Bel/  implying  the  hnmhle  and  devont  snbmiasioii 
of  the  inhabitants.  Esar.  iy.  3 :  ^  He  came  and  listed  my  feet ; 
riema  arsi  so,  /  had  pity  on  Mm^  nsarakhits  sarmd,  /  gave 
him  a  golden  bracelet  ^or^  bound  him  with  a  chain  of  honour'}, 
I  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  dty  Shapi-Bel^  his 
fortr'ess.  Himtelf  and  his  spearmen  I  left  in  peace  vfithin  ii 
[as  libhi  vshali-su]] ;  and  I  made  him  like  a  columnrtree  [pahn 
tree]  of  the  land  of  Elam."  The  verb  ushali  is  from  }  yyQf 
*  secoros  est,  et  prosper^  fortani  ntitnr '  (Ges.). 

Edit  st^  7'ny  *par,  cBqualis'  (Sch.  1277).  It  does  not 
appear  who  was  the  monarch  or  chief  thus  fayoured,  €be 
commeilcement  of  the  narrative  being  broken  off.  But  whoever 
he  was,  he  or  his  successor  appears  to  have  rebelled,  for  a 
tablet  of  Ashurbanipal,  K  30  says  ''  Dunanu  king  of  the  Bnln, 
who  dinelt  in  the  city  of  Shapi-Bel  [spelt  as  before]  allied 
himself  with  the  king  of  the  Susians  and  refused  to  bow 
down  before  me."  After  a  short  war  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Assyrians :  see  p.  272  of  my  memoir  quoted  in  last  article. 
^  I  have  treated  of  the  word  Shabu  'a  foot'  in  Art  107- 
It  has  the  plural  shapa  as  well  as  shapi :   see  2^16,  31,  where 

the  P.O.  <^  »^  "9^  ^yy  53fr  <T-]^'  ♦(....)  mn 
nu  rapava,  my  feet  rested  not,'    is  rendered  in  Assyrian  by 

*-t]  Tl  ^  H<  "ii^  5¥r  ]}  y?  \&  nikha  8h»pa-y». 
Itrapava  *  quietus  est'  is  a  frequent  P.O.  word.  Here  we 
have  the  simple  Rapava  with  the  same  meaning.  Nikha  is 
the  Heb.  nukh  Jnn2  *to  take  rest.' 

266.  Khii     -^^    ^^®  Knees,  in  Proto-Chaldaean,  answering  to  the 

Assjrrian  birki,  Heb.  *T^2. — This  meaning  of  4^  was,  I  think, 
first  pointed  out  by  Norris  in  his  diet.  p.  395.  I  will  add  a 
curious  example  from  tablet  K,  137,  which  seems  to  contain 
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prognostios  for  eacii  montb  in  the  year.  ^^  ^^^uu  ^^  -^  ^ 
^^Y  J  ^^  ^y  ^t^   the  son  of  the  king  shall  kneel  at  the 
kneee  of  his  feUher,     Heie  ^^  ^Y  ^t^  ihar  seems  to  stand 
fof  ibcarak^  *•  he  shall  kneel.' 
867»  Ganii    ^^^  ^>  *  Horn :  plur.  Gami  ^^^  SflP*  otherwise 
tiyyi-^  ^y'^»"yt<y  ^-     The  same  hi  Heb.   pp  *comu.'— 
There  is  an  important  invoeatien   to  all   the  great  gods  on 
tablet  100.     Inline?,  ^>f-  iX^  HheMoon'  (Lunus)  is  named 
with  the  epithet    ►-'^y  ^      ^"^  ^yT     ^  ^^yy  '^y^ 
nash  gami  birati,  carrying  great  horns.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  images  of  the  Moon  which  were  worshipped 
were  crowned  with  immense  horns,   as  we  see  in   Egyptian 
representations  of  the  goddesses  Hathor  and  I  sis.     So  idolaters 
in  Palestine  worshipped  Ashtaroth  Kamaim  (Astarte  with  the 
two  horns). — Genesis  xiv.  5.     Another  example  of  the   word 
Cram,     In  2Rd8,  52  the  images  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanita  are 
said  to  wear  agie  gami  tsiratiy  '  crowns  with  lofty  horns.'     In 
line  71  of  same  plate    ^"A^  ^/^    Gamn  is  explained    by 
^yyrib  Reskf  *  summit.' 
^      In  2  R62,  60,  sing,  garnu^  and  plur.  gamatiy  denote  the  yards 
of  a  ship.     For,  these  are  called  in  Latin  comua  antennarum, 
and  in  Greek  /cepaiai^  and  less  frequently,  Kepara. 

268.  Mi,     ^^J:,  Night— A  P.O.  word  (but  doubtful).  In  Syllab.  149 

we  find  i-yy^^  ^y{  ^  ^tt  .  >^  J  as  if  ^^J: 
meant  musu  'the  night.'  Tablet  74  somewhat  supports  this, 
for  we  find  in  it  five  lines  beginning  ^^  ^^<i<  *daya,'  and 
immediately  preceding  them  are  six  lines  beginning  with 
^^^  \<^  *  nights.'  But  nevertheless  the  word  remains 
mncertain.  If  Mi  is  really  the  P.O.  for  *  night,'  ^^y^  K^^ 
(dream)  may  mean  *  Vision  of  the  Night;'  whence  ^y^  would 
mean  *  Vision.'  And  >->f-  ^^^  (eclipse)  might  mean  *  divine 
darkness,'  or  ^preternatural  darkness,'  which  I  believe  is 
^'  Mr.  Norrbs  opinion.     In  2  R39,  in  two  places,  ^^  ta^  and 

/^^  miy  are  explained  'sunrise'  and  'sunset.' 

269.  Mllilr,    ^^  jy[,  Counsel— Agrees  well  with  the  Gh.  n^jQ 
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^consilium'  (which  I  think  is  not  fonnd  in  Hebrew).  This 
word  occurs  in  the  interesting  inscription  on  tablet  K,  211. 
This  is  a  pnblic  docnraent,  or  decree,  or  letters  patent^  bjr 
which  Ashurbanipal  appoints  Bnlshaja,  a  nobleman  of  the  city 
Kittfi to  the  office  of  governor  of  the  palace.     And  he 

says  that  he  does  so  >-  ^  ^i^^j  ^^^^  ^^Tlf  *  "^ 
bibil  lib-ya,'  from  the  deep  feeling  (or  deiire)  of  my  heart; 

K^^  yjy  ^^yy  *^y  Snn  *  ^^l*^  ramani,*  and  from  my  own 
impulse  (pr^  of  my  own  counsel.)  This  is  almost  exactly  what 
a  modem  king  says  when  he  decrees  anything  ex  moh$  proprio. 
The  first  part  of  the  phrase,  ^  in  bibil  lib-ya '  \B  Teiy  common 
in  the  inscriptions.  Norris  renders  hihU  ^  deep  feeling,  dedre, 
wish,'  diet  p.  70.  The  other  clause  I  have  not  met  with 
elsewhere.  AmtaUik  '  I  rcsolyed,'  is  the  T  conjugation  of  the 
verb  m<ilik  ^consulere.'  Rahish  amtaUxk,  'I  nobly  resolyed.'-^ 
B.M.41,25. 

270.  Izrati  ^y  ^yy^>  »  Cl*y  Tablet— From  Heb.  tour  -flj 
'fingere ;'  the  same  with  the  verb  *^2^,  which  Gesenina  renden 
^to  mould  clay  as  a  potter  does,'  finxit,  formarit  (at  fignlos 
Intum),  whence  "^^*i  figulus  '  a  potter.'  There  is  an  obscnie 
line  in  Bellino  (1.  36)  which  speaks  of  the  first  founders  of 
Niniveh.  They  laid  down,  it  says,  the  timin  (or  comer  stone 
of  the  foundation).  The  next  phrase  is  ^Y  >-yy>-  <>S^TT 
^y  ^IH  ^y  i«rat-zu  izratu-va,  and  they  formed  (or  moti^tinQ 
ihe  clay  tablet  {or  cylinder). 

1  hate  found  another  example  of  this  curious  word  in  the 
much-defaced  tablet  192  (otherwise  151a),  which  relates  the 
foundation  of  £(ome  new  building.  The  following  phrases  taken 
from  it,  being  of  familiar  occurrence  elsewhere,  show  the 
general  meaning  :  usalbm  libittu  s,  /  made  bricks  for  it;  aahli 
rabati  misikhtanBU  anurukh,  ttfith  a  tang  rope  I  mecuured  its 
measure ;  ussi-su  atdi,  /  laid  its  foundations ;  ukin  libnat-xu, 
and  founded  tJie  building,  Timin-su  kireb  subuk  shadi  danni 
udannin,  /  made  its  ^ timin'  secure  within  a  deposit  of  wut 
stones.     Here   ^^  ^^  shadi  are    ^stones,'   not  even   'rockfli' 
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much  less  ^mountains.'  The  word  bears  all  these  senses 
according  to  the  context  and  the  subject.  This  last  phrase 
strongly  resembles  1.  53  of  Bellino,  which  says,  speaking  of  the 
timin :  ^^  with  large  stones  I  closed  it  all  round,  and  (udannin 
wbuk-su)  I  made  its  deposit  secure." 

Then    comes    the    phrase    which    I    wish   to  point  out. 

^y  ::^yy  t::]]    ^y  ^-yy-  ^^yy  *  itzim  izrat-zu,-  / 

moulded  iU  clay  tablet.  Compared  with  Bellino  36,  the 
difference  is  that  here  the  verb  is  placed  first,  and  takes  the  form 
iizira  instead  of  usratu.     Itzira  is  precisely  the  Heb.  verb  "^y . 

271.  TJttUi     '^y  ^^By>  a  Parent;  also  jo/wr.  Parents.— In  2  R  40, 12 

the  word  ^y>-T0[y  ^^\  Utu  is  explained  by  \]  ^^  ^^ 
Aladi  ^  a  father,  parent,  progenitor.'  The  latter  word  is  very 
common  in  the  inscriptions,  ex,  gr,  *  abi  alidi-ya,'  mt/  father. 
Examples  of  the  word  Utiu,  In  B.M.  33,  2  Sargina  is  called 
^the  noble  king,  whom  Ashur  and  Marduk,  his  progenitors 
(nttn^su)  have  proclaimed  the  renown  of  his  name  to  the  end 
of  the  world.'     In  R35,  king  ^  ^^  t^  is  called  "the  king 

whom  Ashur  and   ( )   his  progenitors  (uUtL-m)  'malkut 

lashanan  umallu  gat(is-su,'  hare  filled  his  hand  with  (t.e.  given 
him)  an  unequalled  empire."     Here  we  have  ^fiy  ►►^  maJJcut 

*  kingdom.'  Utta.  also  occurs  as  a  verb,  'to  create.'  "I  am 
Sargina  king  of  Assjrria,  &c.  &c.,  whom  the  gods  have  created 
(or  caused  to  be  bom)   nobly  amidst  the  number  of  kings : 

yaati  Sargina in  napkhar  maliki  kinish  utta-annima."-^ 

Botta,  pi.  114,  and  again  in  pi.  Q5^  10.  For  utta  other 
inscriptions  give  ihna  'he  created,'  or  the  monogram  ^y>- 
which  stands  for  16710,  or  for  any  other  tense  of  the  verb  }^3^ 
^to  create.'  I  also  think  that  there  is  a  connexion  between 
vUu  and   vidu^  which  means    'origin'   or  'spring;'  vtdu-a 

*  a  spring  of  water,  or  fountain '  is  very  common. 

272.  Mishta.     ^III  ^Zyyy^     Number.— R 19,  88:   "I  carried  off 

as  plunder  his  flocks  of  sheep,  which,  like  the  stars  of  heaven, 
had  no  number  (mishta  la  isu).  This  passage  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  quoted  in  No.  76  from  R24, 43,  except  that  we 
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read  there  mmmUi  la  isu.    Mishtm  is  the  Heb.  mukta  PDO 
^  namenu '   (Gee.  p.  593). 

273.  Mishi     ^r^  «< »  Numeroua.— Related,  like  the  last  word, 

to  the  Heb.  HDO  *numeru8.'  Sjllab.  139  explains  ^^  <« 
by  ^y  -^»*>^  M^  ^I^  mahidut  (many),  and  also  by  the 
monogram  y>-«< .  This  is  yery  important^  because  it  shows  ns 
plainly  the  origin  of  the  plural  sign  \<i<y  which  is  composed  of 
two  parts,  y>-  mt,  and  ^^^  isL  In  fact  it  is  often  written 
T«<;  see  four  examples  of  this  in  an  inscription  of  Nabonidna, 
E68,  lines  28, 29.  This  sign  for  the  plural  is  not  used,  I  think, 
in  Proto-Chaldsean  sentences,  because  QO  ^^  **^  i>  9^  purelj 
Semitic  root  The  P.O.  writers  often  doubled  the  word  to 
express  the  plural ;  but  the  Assyrians  wrote  the  word  once  and 
then  added  y^4<  mish  (numerous).  Hence  we  see  the  reason 
why  the  Assyrian  inscnptions  sometimes  substitute  the  plural 
sign  for  the  syllable  mish. 

Thus,  for  the  Heb.  'Crt^n  hhami^  (five)  they  write  ^{  y<4<, 
«.e.  kka  mish  (Norris,  diet.  432).  So  also  we  frequently  find 
>-^VJ  T-<^  lea  mish  written  instead  of  ^►tj  T^  ^-^TT 
or  »-^V-|  ^yy  kamish  '  for  ever :'  see  an  example  in 
Norris,  diet.  504.  This  latter  word  is  related  to  ihe  Hebrew 
root  CDIp  or  U^7)  'manere,'  'durare.' 

274.  Udini.     5:yyy^  <y5^  Sf^,   Eagles.— R18,50.    ["Ontheee 

pointed  and  most  inaccessible  mountains]  kima  kinni  udini-khu 
as  kireb  shadie  dannat-zun  ishkunu,  they  had  built  their  Hrong^ 
holds  like  the  nests  of  Eagle^rds  amxmg  the  rocks!'  Udin  may 
be  related  to  the  Chald.  *jm  Din  ^Tultures;'  see  Sch.  387; 
for  eagles  and  vultures  had  often  .the  same  name. 

275.  Ait     S^T>    foUowed  by    •-y<y    (bird),   an  Eagle.— This 

seems  to  agree  well  with  the  Heb.  ^"ij;  a  large  bird  of  prey, 
which  as  Gesenius  says,  is  cognate  with  the  Greek  Aero^^  and 
probably  the  same  word.  R39,  68:  ^^I  made  war  on  the 
people  of  the  Tochkrri,  whose  dwellings  were  built,  like  the 
nests  of  eagles  {kima  kinni  ait)  J^JJ  5ffl  S^T  *^\^  upon 
the  highest  summits  and  lofty  crags  of  the  Nypur  mountaina.** 
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JTftftnt  IB  the  plor.  of  Heb.  Kin  ^a  nest'  >p,  which  also  came  to 
mean  (exactly  as  in  our  text)  a  human  habitation,  perched 
like  a  bird's  nest  on  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  cliff. 
Gesenios  says,  ^  domicilium  in  alta  rupe  extructum  instar  nidi 
aquilini^'  quoting  several  texts  of  Scripture. — Numb.  xxiv.  21, 
Jerem.  xlix.  16,  &c.  Hence  the  people  called  Kenites  in 
Scripture  derived  their  name;  soe  the  prophecy  of  Balaam 
(Numb.  xxiv.  21). — "And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites  and  took 
up  his  parable  and  said:  'Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and 
thou  puttest  thy  nest  (p)  in  a  rock.  Nevertheless  the  Kenite 
shall  be  wasted  and  Assjrria  shall  cany  thoe  away  captive." 
The  latter  clause  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passage  I  have  given 
from  Rpl.  30.  Smith's  diet,  of  the  Bible  v.  Kenite  does  not 
allude  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  which  is  singular,  since  a 
common  Bible  has  the  note  on  Numb.  xxiv.  21. — 'This  alludes 
to  their  ordinary  habitations,  which  wore  strongholds  in  rocky 
mountains ;  hence  they  are  called  Kenites  or  nest-inhabitants.' 

276.  TThlbiahtl.     Beams.    (See  Art.  186.) — I  have  since  found  a 

Hebrew  word  which  tallies  better  with  the  Assyrian,  viz.  D^^DD 
*a  beam  holding  together  a  wooden  building.'  (Furst's  Lex.) 

277.  Dimai     P©ace,  Tranquillity.  (See  Art.  139.)— In  tablet  K224 

(or  183a)  we  find  (Jjjj^  ^]  diina  explained  X^  ►.^j  >^ 
mlamu  or  salam  '  peace,'  which  agrees  with  what  I  have  said 
in  the  Art.  Salmanuhar^  No.  211.  In  same  tablet  there  are 
some  note-worthy  translations,  of  which  I  will  give  one. 
The  P.O.  ^y*-  >^  ^TTT  **  rendered  by  the  Assyrian 
JY  ^"^Y  dfc  Sflp  ^ETI  ^^^  pani-ya  (before  me),  where 
►^TTY  ta  answers  to  the  Assyrian  YI  ►-^Y  CL'f^^  *^^  wiw  to 
the  Assyrian  pronoun  ^^Y?  ya  (my) ;  and  /Y^  to  Hp  >ffl 
pani  (before).  The  next  line  gives  us  the  contrary  phrase ; 
where  the  P.O.  >t-  >^  ^^YYY  '^^  rendered  by  the  Assyrian 
y  ^y>->.yy<y  ^Jg[  j:^y|  ana  arU-ya  (behind  me).  The 
similarity  of  the  two  phrases  is  complete  (observing  that  y  often 
means  anti).  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  P.C.  >¥-  answers  to 
the  Asayrian  arhi  ^after'  or  ^behind.' 
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278.  T&n    ^.yyy  ]}  ^Hh  •— ^^^Q  ^  ^^^^  '^  temunated  by  these 

three  letters,  a  Numeral  is  indicated,  almost  as  sorely  as  it  would 

be  in  Greek  by  the  termination KotrTOf  or Koai09. 

For  example,  the  first  lino  of  Bellino's  inscription  begins  with 

y  ^y  yyy  j^yyy  y?  ^-Hh  *^°®  ^^  *^^  three/ 

t.«.  Sixty-three  [lines  of  writing]].  In  0pp.  Khors.  19,  162 
we  have  ^]  ^<]  <^^  i^]]]  ]1[  ^^  Six  Sos  and  fifty, 
i,e,  410  [^talents  of  shining  brass].  On  taUet  K268  we 
J'^ad  «  ^yyy  ]}  ->f-  >^  >-^  <^4f  Twenty  nwhtUm 
or  inscribed  lines  (this  word  probably  comes  from  the 
Heb.  yr^p  'insculpsit*).  But  the  letter  T  ►^TTY  is  sometimes 
omitted,  and  only  TI  ^>t-  left,  to  mark  a  numenl.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  important  passage  which  is  often  repeated  in 
Sargon's   inscriptions,    "Sha     TYy  Y>-    ^^^   TI    >*>¥-     malki 

labiruti  sha  illamu-ya  billut  Ashur-ki  ebusn Of  350  former 

kings  who  reigned  over  Assyria  before  me  [|not  one  ev-er  acoom- 
plished  such  works  as  I  did,  kc,  kaJ^  The  origin  of  this  mode 
of  designating  numbers  is  perhaps  the  following,  in  which  I  am 
guided  by  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Duplex^ 
tripleXy  quadruplex^  <kc.  in  Latin ;  StTrXoi;?,  <fec.  in  Greek, 
involve  the  idea  of  'folding,'  from  plicare.  This  has  been 
adopted  into  the  English  language,  Hwo-fold,  three-fold, 
four-fold,'  &c.  So  also  in  German.  Flex  is  used  in  Latin  even 
when  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  ex.gr,  'quadruplices  stellas,'  four 
stars.  It  had  become  habitual,  and  its  original  meaning  of 
'folding'  was  lost  sight  of.     Now,  the  Assyrian  word-ending 

tan  ►^yyy  y  ?  ^Hh  *pp^^™  *^  ^®  ^^®  ^*  *^^  ^y^*  M^n  ^^ 

'to  fold,'  hence  'to  do  again,'  'to  repeat'  (see  Wright's  Chaldee 
glossary  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  p.  45). 

279.  Tishfti     y  V>    ^^i°®- — Agrees  perfectly  with  the  Hebrew 

tesha  3^n  'nine.'  Nevertheless  this  word  ha«  hitherto  passed 
nnobserved  by  Assjriologists.  It  occurs  in  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  inscriptions  of  Khorsabad  (0pp.  19,  163). 
"  W  timmi  irsi  sutakhuti,  four  long  beams  of  Cedar,  sha  tisha- 
tan  kuburnsun,  which  measured  nine  *^kubur'  in  length  [tmd 
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came  from  the  mountains  of  Hamdna,  I  placed  over  the  lions  at 
the  four  gates"]]. 

N.B.  There  were  eight  lions  in  all,  which  were  placed 
in  pairs,  on  the  right  and  left  of  each  gate.  Supposing  the 
hubwr  to  be  an  ofy^via  or  expansion  of  the  arms,  the  length 
of  the  Cedar  beams  will  be  54  feet.     The  original  text  has 

T  V  ^yyy  n  ^^Hf-  l^  t^^—Kubur  is  the  Heb.  -113 
adj,  *longus;'  whst,  'longitude' — ^also  !T^33  a  measure  of 
length,  so  catted.  The  passage  which  we  haye  been  examining 
is  many  times  repeated  in  the  inscriptions  of  Khorsabad. 

280.  Irbitti.  Jm  ^TTTT  '^T<'  Four.— Heb.  nj^l-jW  in 
St.  constr. — In  2Rd5,  39  irbitti  is  explained  by  the  sign  ^J:, 
which  signifies  *  four,'  and  never  varies  its  form,  consisting  of 
four  equal  horizontal  strokes.  See  another  example  in  the 
next  article,  and  spelt  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

281.  Sharii      V    T?    *"TT^T'     Gates.— Hebrew   ^^r)^    'porta.' 

opp.Khors.i9,i64:y]f^  :ffT^nTT-<T<  V  Tt ^n<y 

'ana  irbitti  shaii,'  at  the  four  gates  \1  placed  the  lions]]. 
-282.    SaillUaii      (M<    ^^^T*     change.  Renovation. — In    an    Ode 
to    the     Moon     on    tablet    155     we    find     -^T    ^^^    ^:«- 

^^  <«  ►^y  »"^U  '  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  **  ^^y  change  I ' 
I   do   not  understand   why  the  vowel   ^^   precedes  sanna; 

it  seems  to  make  it  into  a  verb.  Sanna  is  evidently  the 
Oiald.  t^3^  Sana  'to  change.'  The  Moon  ^J^  ^^^  was 
called  San  or  Sin  in  Assyrian,  and  the  symbol  ^^^  was  chosen 
to  denote  the  sound  san^  because  it  meant  thirty^  the  number 
of  days  in  each  month.  Elsewhere  in  same  tablet  we  find 
>'J{-  iii  ^^y  y  ^y  Jiyyy^  San  iUism,  which  I  think 
means  'the  Moon  is  renewed,'  from  Heb.  •grTTT  *^  ^o  new;' 
while  as  a  subst.  \J^*yn  means  specially  'the  day  of  new  moon.' 
283.  Ilattii  ^^  ^  '^y<>  a  Child. — From  the  same  root  as 
Alatti  and  TalaUi  (Art.  257  and  258).  K 142  (or  Ilia) 
is  an  ode    T  ^>^   to   Nebo  >^>¥-  5t  IeI  ^^®   ^^  called 

ilatti  Anu,  eldest  son  of  Anu,    This  name  of  Nebo  >^>¥-  db 
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pakuj  IB  freqaentlj  abbreviated  to  >^>¥-  tit:*  I  think  it 
meanB  'Judge.'  In  the  inyocation  to  the  great  gods  (tablet  100) 
Ann  bears  the  title  'shnrbn  ilatti,  eldeH  son  [of  Aehnr  £Either 
of  the  gods^'  In  the  invocation  to  Ninev  (R17,  2)  he  is  called 
'Ilatti  bU  har'  (chUd  of  heaven)  ^  ^^  >-<y<      ^yyyy  V 

just  as  he  is  called  ^i^  ^f^T  ^TTTT  "^  ^TT  <*J^*^^^ 
^son  of  heaven,'  in  R70,  ool.  iv.  1. 

284.  Suttai     ^\^  (^"^^  *  Dream,  (See  Art.  241.)— In  tablet  140 

(or  109a)  there  is  a  kakama  (or  ode,  or  prayer)  to  Nebo,  in 
which  the  following  line  occurs,  ^^  ^^\  ^  ^^  K.  T^ 
/^^  Y»-  ^Y  >^Y-<^  ^►^  \^^  "^^  ™***  musi,  dimmika,  sutti ; 
in  the  land  o/  Night,  sleep,  and  dreams"  I  think  this  is  a  prayer 
to  Nebo,  in  his  character  of  judge  of  the  dead.  The  sign  /^"" 
has  the  value  dim  and  salam  (which  are  now  found  to  be 
equivalents).  Dvmmtka  is  the  Ch.  Sjrr.  t43D*l  dimika  ^  somnus 
profundus.'  There  is  much  about  dreams  in  tablet  K254 
(or  2136).  It  speaks  of  *a  good  dream'  ^T-A  KT^ 
/Y>-  '^][  -^Y     and   of    *a   god    of  dreams'    called   Maskarf 

^Hh  ^T  gild  '^Hh  V  ^]^  <-!^  h^'  ^""^  I  pi«» 

little  reliance  on  this,  because  tablet  155  gives  him  another 
name,  perhaps  Zagar, 

^J^  ▼▼  ^^  ^Jl^  ^  ,.y^  ^Jlj:,  Tablet  K  273 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  dreams.  The  word  ^Y-A  ^C^ 
occurs  no  less  than  seventeen  times,  in  a  vertical  row,  followed 
by  various  words  which  are  perhaps  the  things  dreamt  oL 
Another  example  is  found  in  a  Gyges  tablet  K  228,    ^^  >^ 

suttu  annitu  emuru,  the  day  that  he  saw  that  Vision  Qie  sent 
an  ambassador  to  me  to  implore  peace]]/' 

285.  ^>{'  ^^^>  *^  Eclipse  (further  remarks,  see  Art.  98). — ^In 
the  tablets  there  are  found  occasionally  a  sort  of  prayers  which 
may  be  recited  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  occasion,  as  is  evident  from  the  month  and  day 
being  left  blank.     Ex.  gr.  tablet  K  223  (or  182a)  >-  ^y>-I]Hf 
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%,€•  daring  an  eyil  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  month  (blank\ 
day  (blank).  Instead  of  this  we  find  in  tablet  155,  which  is  an 
ode  to  the  moon  (T  »*>¥-  ^Hf~  ^^O)  ^®  following 
phrase :  Daring  an  evil  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  happened 
in  the  month  KK<^<T  day  W^W'^T  Ac  ^Stc.  Now,  comparing 
•this  with  the  former  example,  it  seems  likely  that  T<<<T<<<T  is 
an  indefinite  sign,  and  that  the  phrase  would  be  in  Slnglish 
^^ which  happened  in  month  (so  and  so\  day  (so  -and  so)." 
For,  no  real  month  and  day  could  bear  the  same  name,  and  be 
represented  by  the  same  sign.  The  same  symbol  occnrs  in  other 
phrases  which  are  meant  to  be  left  indefinite.  Ex,yr,  in 
tablet  K  163  (or  131a)  j  Jg[  ,^t!^y  ^^^\  A  %  servant, 
K<<K<<y  YI  m<y<^T  (*o  artdso)  son  of  (so  and  so).  (It  must 
be  remembered  that  many  -of  these  tablets  are  mere  exercises 
Boid  formulce  of  writing.)  So,  in  Frendi,  ^un  tel,  fils  d^un  tel;' 
and  in  Greek  6  ieLva  tov  Seivo^,  The  symbol  lIJ 
and  W[  which  is  its  abbreviation,  are  different  from  that 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  -seem  to  stand  for 
*pakhar'  or  'takkil'  (chosen,  sealed,  approved,  or  examined). 
But  the  study  of  these  signs  is  intricate. 
286.  SikhUi  ^yy  **y<y  Revolt.  ehaU.  t^rnS  clamour,  uproar, 
especially  in  public  places  in  towns. — R41,  5  "After  Sutzubi 
revolted:"  ^y  ^yy  >^y<y  itsikhu  'he  revolted.*  Again  in 
1.  12  of  the  same  page,  usihsu  sikhfu,  'he  raised  a  revolt.' 
'In  2R52,  25  *^yy  >''\<\  ^  ^t]]  ^]]}  -^>  ^revolt  in 
the  city  of  Calah'  (see  several  other  examples  in  the  same 
plate). 

267.  Kuninmi.  ^  ^^  ^Vy]  "5^>  HlsOwn.  Their  Own.— 
Lat.  propritu.  Ghr.  iSto^. — This  important  word  appears  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  recognition.  It  is  the  Chaldee  Y^^  hirun, 
'ipse,  ipsemet,  idem  ipse,'  see  Sch.  ^699  and  Buxt.  1095.  In 
0pp.  Elhors.  pi.  20,  first  line,  Sargina  speaks  of  the  curious  and 
beautiful  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  of  which  he  had  formed  a 
eoUection  in  his  new  palace.  Sattik  birds  Qperhaps  parrots 
psUUMUs"} ;   UsturVaiA  [perhaps  ostriches^  called  uftiir  or  shiUur- 
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bird  in  PeMian].  To  theae  b  added  the  phrase  Jf  fzt^]  ]>- 
^1  "^  ^»rAT  summi  izkhit,  'of  well-known  names,'  or  'whose 
names  are  well-known.'     Then  follows  11^  ^-^^^  /  ^T^T  T"^ 

^£^  ^y^y^  <<!!  ^^T*  ^^^®*  *°^  ^^'^  ^^  River  and  Sea^ 
'sha  la  isu  midita  konmno,'  which  have  not  any  name$  of  their 
own  [|and  which  are  found  in  the  lands  and  waters  at  the  end 
of  the  world]. 

In  the  last  phrase,  correct  in  Oppert's  text  /II  \iM  into 
K  V{  \^^  **°^  waters,'  from  Botta,  pi.  131,13.  ^f  -^  ^^T 
%2khit  'well  known,'  'celebrated,'  from  Ch.  and  Syr.  nt  ®'  ITT 
(see  Bernstein  lex  Sjrr.p.  144,  rt^  circomtulit,  laudibos  extnlit, 
celebravit).  Zikhit  or  izkhit  is  a  participle  from  this  yerb. 
Midita  (names),  written  ^^^  Tdb  ^^T YT  >  I  l^ive  not  met  with 
this  word  elsewhere.  It  comes,  I  think,  from  njH  *vocavit,* 
which  is  the  Arabic  Uj  'Tocavit'  (60s.  254).  Bnt  I  think 
this  root  most  be  connected  with  jn*^  'to  know,'  as  the  Latin 
namen  is  with  the  verb  novit. 

I  will  now  give  another  example  of  the  word  Kurunnu  ;  I 
have  several  times  attempted  to  elucidate  the  curious  accounts 
which  we  find  here  and  there  concerning  the  sittings  of  an 
Assyrian  Parliament,  or  rather  perhaps  what  is  now  called  in 
the  East  a  Durbar.  It  lasted  fourteen  days  (perhaps  an  indi- 
cation that  they  counted  time  by  weeks),  I  will  at  present  only 
advert  to  the  few  lines  concerning  this  assembly  contained  in 
the  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,  col.  vi.  1.  33  to  45  inclusive. 
After  describing  the  grandeur  of  the  New  Palace  which  he  had 
just  caused  to  be  built  at  Niniveh,  he  says  :  "  There  I  assembled 
the  great  men  of  my  Empire^  the  noblemen  and  the  commoners 

of  my  landy  all  of  them On  lofty  chairs  I  caused  them 

to  sity  and  I  counted  their  numbers.  Presidents  of  their  own  they 
chose  to  rule  over  them,  I  did  not  impose  on  them,  any  Chief  of 
the  Assembly.  By  the  grace  of  Ashur  king  of  the  gods^  and  the 
gods  of  Assyria^  aU  of  them^  in  full  assemblies,  with  intelligent 
minds,  with  much  honour,  and  abundant  profit  may  they  ever 
continue  to  assemble  within  it  /    And  so  may  the  glory  of  this 
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PaUxM  endure  !**  Two  of  these  lines  I  wish  to  select  for  more 
particulur  examination,  viz.  lines  39  and  40  :-— 

1.  Tarin  ?  korunnu  bikira  tsurra-^un ; 

2.  Nisak  nigu(t)  la  eli-sun  usakin. 

1.  Officers  of  their  own  they  chose  to  nUe  over  them  ; 

2.  A  Chief  of  the  assembly  I  did  not  impose  on  them. 
Let  as  examine  these  words.     The  first  is  a  slight  variation 

of  the  common  symbol  for  an  officer  ^"~^^^. — KurunnUy  'their 
own.'  Bikira  Hhey  chose,'  Heb.  "^ni  'elegit.'  Tsurra^  pre- 
position 'over,'  is  very  frequent — Ntsak^  Ch.  ^D2  'princeps/ 
Nigut  is  written  pry  I^<>  ^^^^h  has  no  meaning  that  I  am 
aware  of^  but  I  suspect  that  the  letter  '^T  ut^  has  been  lost, 
probably  because  the  two  strokes  with  which  it  commences 
blended  themselves  indistinguishably  with  the  two  which  ter- 
minate the  preceding  letter  t>-5-  NigiU  is  'an  assembly  of 
the  people,'  ex.gr.  B.M.  34,  20,  'Nigut  ashkun,'  /  held  an 
cusembly  [|and  I  counted  the  number  of  the  people  of  Assyria]]. 
Similarly  in  Botta,  pi.  8,  last  line,  'ashtakan  nigut,'  /  held  an 
assembly.  UsaJdn  is  the  S  conjugation  of  vkin  'I  imposed,'  a 
very  common  verb. 
288.  Akilli  If  IeII>  *^  Envoy,  or  Representative. — Norris  has 
^ven  one  example  of  the  word  (diet.  p.  30).  I  will  add  another 
from  Botta,  pi.  1()3,  12:  "flhat  king]  iskhutu,  was  mvxih 
terrified^  ispa  guza  iddi,  he  flung  doum  his  sceptre  and  throne; 
as  pan  Akin-ya  unasak  hakkaru,  and  kissed  the  ground  before 

my  Envoy.      Duri,   his  fortresses^  ( )   to  destroy  ihem^ 

akbi-su,  /  commanded  him.  Imgura  kibitti,  he  obeyed  my  com^ 
mand.  Riema  arsi  su,  then  I sliowed  him  mercy"  In  fact,  he 
performed  the  Ko^toOy  as  it  is  called  in  China,  or  prostrating 
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the  head  in  the  dost  before  the  Emperor's  fanage,  or  bn  enrvf^ 
One  or  two  words  are  effaced.  Perhaps  we  shoidd  read  'ans 
napali  akbi-sn,'  to  throw  them  doum  I  gaffe  command;  as  in 
Art.  Napaly  No.  223. 
289.  Usshai  Sflf^y  V^J  **^®  Foundations  of  s  Building. — 
Chal.  M'ltt^M,  Szra  i^^  12^  We  find  also  '^Z^'^U^M)  inniamenta 
domiis. — Isaiah  xvi.  7.  This  word  is  extremely  eommon,  Imt 
its  spelling  varies  yeiy  much.  In  B.M.  33,  17,  and  R42,  61, 
and  R50,  21,  and  Monolith  1.  11,  it  is  ^^  Y"  ^»ha.  In 
Saig.  51  it  is  ^y<y  -^  Cify  Uuhae.  In  Tig.  tI.  29  and 
&ag.  61  it  is  ^y  {^  Ussi.  In  B.M.  33, 14  and  0pp.  Khon, 
line  132  it  is  Sf^T    ^f   Useu. 

This  werd  occars- continoally  in  the  phrase  ^from  iUfow^ 
dation  even  tmio  its  summit  I  built  it  and  I  finished  it."  I  will 
add  two  examples,  in  which  the  word  has  been  oyeilooked* 
Sarg.  61  speaks  of  the  first  foundation  of  Niniyeh:  *^The  god 
Niney,  who  laid  the  timin  and  the  ussi  of  its  shaJJchu  [^citadel] 
in  ancient  times,  now  long  past."  Niney  mukin  timin  ad'ussi 
ana  labar  tami  rukuti  shalkhu-su.  Adussi  Y!  ^^T  ^nlT  /T>- 
18  only  a  rapid  pronunciation  of  Yl  ^Tdt  Sy^  ^f»-  (cmd 
the  foundations),  Adi  XI  \\tSp  ^^^  signifies  'and,'  see 
Norris,  diet.  18'. — The  other  example  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  nocturnal  escape  of  Merodach  Baladan  from  the  besieged 
city  of  Dur-Yakina  (see  0pp.  Khors.  15,  132);  I  have  already 
translated  a  portion  of  it  in  Art  120  of  this  Glossary.  Edish 
ipparsidu^  he  escaped  alone ;  dVchi  dur-su  izbatUy  clinging  to 
the  front  wall  of  his  palace;   kima  suratsa^  like  a  liitard  (or 

reptile) ;  ervha  ( ),  and  reached  ( )  [the  last  word 

is  injured^  To  this  translation  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
text,  as  published  by  Oppert,  giyes  surani  and  not  surcUaOy 
£Zp  instead  of  J^ .  But  these  signs  are  often  mistaken  one 
for  the  other  in  the  published  texts,  and  even  in  the  originals. 
And  I  think  that  the  word  swratsa  (Heb.  tptt^  a  reptile)  occurs 
twice  in  2R17,  which  is  a  prayer  against  aU  manner  of  eyils. 
At  line  24  we  read    -^^   t*"^    sharatzu  mumz,  from 
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dcmgermtM  mrpmU;  marti  maraz,  from  their  dangerous  venom  ; 
[may  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth  protect  us!].     I  will  first 
consider  the  word   ^^^^  >^y<   martin  *  poison/     This  is  the 
Ch.  Syr.  and  Arab.  rHQ  or  fc^Jl'^Q  martct^  the  poieton  of  a 
serpent  [Sch.  1033  venenam  serpentis^.     In  Job  xx.  14  we  read 
D**3nD  Jl'^T^Q  **^®  poison  of  asps  or  yipers.'     Muruz  'dan- 
geift>as,'  occurs  often  in  this  plate;    it  is  nearly  the  same  as 
marza  and  manutOy  see  Art.  240.     The  sign  ^^^N  h^  often 
the  value  shar^  see  an  instance  which  I  have  giteti  in  Art.  201, 
where  -^^  "^T  reads  shartU,     But  instead  of  -^^  t*"^ 
sharatzu    'reptile,'    the    P.O.   version    of   this    passage    has 
Ey  ^yy  ^^yy  mraUi.      I  therefore  think  that  ^J^  ^y 
^y  ^^yy  ^m  kima  mratsay  'like  a  reptile,'  is  the  true  reading 
in  0pp.  Khors.  132.      Let  us  now  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
passage.     The  last  clause   is  ervha^    'he  reached,'    yi  y^X^ 
J5^  T,  which  ^ves  no  sense.    But  Norris  observes  (diet.  p.  34) 
that  the  letter   ^fl^  is  'half  gone,'  and  he  proposes  to  read 
\C!^  ^*  instead  of  it.     I  think,  however,  that  we  should  read 
/yrfr  diy  which  gives  an  excellent  sense.    Ervha  'he  reached' 
yi  ^dfc      >5^y  I  ^*  ^'^^^  'unto  the  bottom,  or  basement 
of  the  building.'     The  whole  passage  then  becomes  exceedingly 
clear.     "  He  escaped  alone,  clinging  to  the  front  wall  of  his 
palace,  like  a  reptile  (or  lizard).     And  he  reached  the  bottom 
in  safety."     It  appears  to  me  that  my  version  of  'the  king's 
escape'  is  greatly  confirmed  by  these  words  ^^  adi  tustty"  dis- 
covered after  the  translation  was  published ;  much  more  so  than 
i  they  had  been  seen  at  first;  because  subsequent  corroborations 
are  always  more  valuable.      The  next  clause  after  this  com- 
mences a  new  subject.     "I  took  the  city  of  Dur-Yakina  with 
immense  spoil  and  many  captives — I  burnt  it  down — I  carried 
off  its  timtn  or  foundation-tablet  [['cornerstone,'  0pp.]  and  I 
left  it  a  heap  of  ruins." 

290.  TTssishi  5Sf^y  ^^  <yy>  ^^'  *from  the  foundations.' 
"Ussish  ebus,  I  built  [that  temple]  from  the  fiundcUtons." 
Nabon.  II,  1  (R  68).    Derived  from  usshoj  see  last  article. 
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291.  Xll6i    ^"^^i^  ^y]f>  Cyprus. — ^Bat  the  name  h  nmeh  more  like 
the  Ktooi^  the  inhabitante  of  Coe.     Can  it  be  that  the  laoe  of 
the  K6i  originally  spread  over  all  the  isUnds  of  the  JSgaaxk^  and 
that  they  are  the  Gn-i,  Q^  of  the  Hebrews,  conmionly  trans- 
lated ^gentiles'? 
^      No  certain  etym  is  known  for  the  JS^fiean  sea  (To  ApyaioPf 
Herod.).     But  its  ishinds  were  called  in  the  Hebrew  (see 
Gen.  X.  5)  D^n^n  *^k^9  which  in  Greek  letters,  and  making  the 
change  which  the  Greek  language  requires,  differs  bat  little 
from  Aiyaiov.     The  Phoenician  sailors  may  hare  giren  the 
name  and  the  Greek  sulors  adopted  it. 
^      The    recently  discoYered    bilingual   inscription    called    the 
Decree  of  Canopus  speaks  (1.  9)  of  *^  the  country  of  Kaft.'*  This 
is  translated  in  the  Greek  ^oivifcrj^  Phoenicia.     This  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  name  of  that  ancient  people.     For,  why  was 
PhoBuicia  called  '^  th€  land  of  Kaftf"    Nothing  can  be  simpler. 
Kaft  signifies  a  Palm-tree,  which  was  the  chosen  emblem  of  that 
country.   The  Greeks  translated  the  name.   In  their  langoage  a 
palm-tree  was  (f>oivL^;  they  therefore  called  the  country  ^owucri. 
nOD  OJ*  HDD  ^""^  *^®  meanings  in  Hebrew,  (l)Pa/ma,  *.e.  a 
Palm-tree  ;  (2)  Falmay  i.e.  the  Hand.    The  Latin  word  has  the 
same  double  meaning,  which  is  an  interesting  fact ;  but  what  is 
still  more  curious  is  that  Sa/crvXoi  ^  fingers'  also  mean  ^dates' 
(the  fruit  of  the  date-palm).  See  Arist.  Meteor,  i.  4, 10.    Hence 
modem  botanists  call  the  date  palm  Phoenix  dactylifera.    But 
lexicographers,  being  seldom  botanists,  have  not  understood  why 
a  '  hand '  and  a  '  palm-tree '  had  the  same  name.     The  reason 
is  this — the  common  palm  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  is  a  low- 
growing  shrub  whose  leaves  are  digitate^  i.e.  they  expand  like  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  from  a  central  origin  somewhat  like  a  £ew,  and 
therefore  called  the  '  fan  palm '  (Chamoerope  HvmUia  of  botanists). 
This  common  sort  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  tribe  of  palm 
trees.     In  Is.  ix.  13  and  xix.  15,  'high  and  low'  or  ^noblemen 
and  common  people'  are  poetically  called  haft  u  agmon^  i.e.  Uhe 
palm-tree  and  the  rush'  (Gesenius). 
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Art.U. — Onlndian  Chronology.  By J.FERGUSS0K,Esq.,F.E.S. 

[Bead  February  15,  1869.] 

Every  one  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
Indian  antiqxdties  will  probably  be  inclined  to  admit  that 
one  of  the  most  important  desiderata  at  the  present  time  is  a 
scheme  of  Chronology  which  shall  fix,  within  reasonable 
limits  of  error,  the  dates  of  the  yarious  kings  or  dynasties 
who  ruled  between  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Hegira.  It  is 
not  at  present  indispensable  that  any  particular  king's  reign 
should  be  ascertained  within  ten  or  twenty  years  of  deviation 
either  way ;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  understand  the 
subject  while  we  cannot  make  np  our  minds  whether  the 
Balabhi  kings  dated  their  inscriptions  from  their  own  Era  or 
from  that  of  Vikramaditya — a  diflference  of  376  years — or 
whether  the  Guptas  dated  theirs  before  or  after  the  Era 
bearing  their  name  (318-19  a.d.).  While  such  discrepancies 
as  these  exist,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  we  can  either  understand 
the  history  of  the  Hindus,  or  appreciate  the  forms  of  their 
arts,  or  the  development  of  their  religions. 

Finding  that  such  men  as  Lassen,  Cunningham,  Thomas, 
and  Dowson  among  living  investigators — to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  have  passed  away — agreed  to  differ  by  such  wide 
margins,  I  believed  the  problem  insoluble  with  the  means  now 
at  our  command,  and  felt  inclined  to  wait  some  happy  dis^ 
covery  which  might  free  us  from  our  perplexity.  When, 
however,  I  undertook  to  write  my  recently  published  work  on 
the  Topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amravati,  I  found  it  necessary  to  go 
over  all  the  available  data  with  more  care  than  I  had  hitherto 
bestowed  on  them,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  conviction 
was  forced  on  me  that  the  books  we  now  possess,  combined 
with  the  coins  that  have  been  collected  and  the  inscriptions 
that  have  been  translated,  do  suffice  for  the  construction  of  a 
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chronological  table  for  the  period  aboye  indicated,  which 
may  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  present  purposes^  at  least, 
though  not  absolutely  correct  in  detaiL 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  I  con- 
sider the  task  easy,  or  that  everything  I  am  about  to  advance 
will  appear  as  clear  to  others  as  to  myself,  or  that  future 
discoveries  may  not  modify  some  of  the  data  on  which  my 
conclusions  are  based.  Indeed,  when  I  see  such  a  man  as 
Professor  Lassen,  with  all  his  vast  learning  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, fail  in  the  task,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  hesitation  in 
attempting  it.  That  he  has  failed,  and  failed  entirely,  I,  at 
least,  feel  certain,  because  in  what  I  am  now  about  to  put  for- 
ward I  differ  from  him  in  every  date — almost  without  an 
exception — and  if  he  is  right  in  his  mode  of  reasoning,  I 
certainly  am  wrong  throughout.  A  great  deal,  however,  of 
the  discrepancy  that  exists  between  us  may,  I  believe,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Professor  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  both  architecture  and  archaoology  as  applied  to 
the  subject.^  I  am  sorry  to  think  he  is  far  from  being 
singular  in  this  respect,  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  certain 
that  in  such  a  case  as  India,  the  architectural  remains  are  in 
most  cases  the  best,  and  in  some,  the  only  evidence  that  is 
available  for  the  determination  of  either  historical  or  ethno- 
graphical problems.  All  this  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  every  day  since  the  investigation  was  first  attempted; 
and  now  that  we  know  absolutely  that  stone  architecture 
commenced,  in  India,  under  the  reign  of  Asoka,  we  have  a 
fixed  initial  date  from  which  to  start.  From  that  point  we 
can  trace  it,  as  bit  by  bit  the  original  wooden  forms  were  re- 
placed by  others  of  more  lithic  character,  till  a  perfectly 
original  style  of  stone  architecture  was  elaborated;  and  we 
only  require  a  final  and  one  or  two  intermediate  dates  to  en- 
able us  to  graduate  our  chronometric  scale,  and,  by  its  appli- 
cation, to  fix  within  narrow  limits  the  date  of  any  king  whose 
name  happens  to  be  engraved  on  any  cave  or  temple  in  the 

*  In  the  wbole  6000  pages  to  wbicb  his  Indische  Alterthuraskunde  extends,  leis 
than  50  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  they  are  the  mere  jottings  of  his  note-book, 
printed  without  system  or  arrangement,  as  things  that  must  be  alluded  to  in  anen- 
cyclopsdic  work  like  his,  but  as  of  very  little  value  for  any  purpose. 
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land.  In  addition  to  this,  combined,  as  architecture  always 
is  in  India,  with  sculpture  and  painting,  it  affords  by  far  the 
best  test  of  the  ethnography  of  races,  and  the  most  vivid 
piotore  of  the  religion  and  civilization.  All  this  is  unsus- 
pected by  Professor  Lassen,  and,  indeed,  by  most  investi- 
gatom ;  but  till  it  is  grasped  and  elucidated,  the  history  of 
mediflBval  India  must  always,  I  fear,  remain  the  confused 
jumble  it  now  imfortunately  presents. 

As  many  of  the  more  important  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
following  pages  are  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  and  the  Chinese  travellers  who  visited  India  in  the 
seventh  century,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  at  that  end  of  the 
story,  and  having  gained  a  firm  base  there,  to  work  backwards. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  first  necessary  to  fix  the  dates 
of  their  travels  as  nearly  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  with 
some  precision  from  the  ''Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen-Thsang 
par  Hoei-li,"  translated  by  Stanislas  Julien,  and  published 
in  Paris,  1853.^  The  other  work,  entitled  "  M^moires  sur 
les  contr^es  occidentales,"  or  the  "  Si-yu-ki,"  translated  by 
the  same  author,  and  published  1857,  also  affords  considerable 
assistance  in  this  enquiry. 

According  to  the  Hoei-li,  Hiouen-Thsang  left  China  in  the 
year  629,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,^  and  reached  Kashmir 
apparently  in  the  following  year.^  Here  he  resided  two  years,* 
and,  if  we  add  together  all  the  indications  in  the  work,  seems 
to  have  taken,  at  least,  two  years  to  reach  N&landa  ;  but  being 
interrogated  there  how  long  he  had  been  on  his  travels,  he  re- 
plies, three  years.^  Assuming  this  to  mean  in  India,  it  would 
place  his  first  visit  there  in  633-4.  Here  he  resided  five  years,® 
and  then  set  out  on  his  travels  south,  638-9.  Two  years  were 
so  occupied,  and  he  returned  to  N&landa  640-41.  The  latter 
date  is  fixed  by  a  story  he  himself  tells.  He  narrates  that, 
while  there,  a  man  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  told  him 

^  In  tbe  text  I  purpose  to  distin^isb  these  works  as  the  Eoei'-li,  the  other  as 
the  Si-yu-lu ;  but  in  the  notes  it  will  suffice,  as  is  done  in  the  French,  to  call  the 
first,  Tol.  i. ;  and  the  second,  yols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  H.T.,  as  short  for  Hiouen- 
Thsang. 

«  H.-T.  i.  14.  »  n.-T.  L  90.  *  96.  »  147.  •  171. 
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that,  in  ten  years  from  that  time,  the  King  SlUditya  would 
die,  and  his  biographer  adds  that  this  event  todc  place  in 
650  ;^  bat  for  this,  I  would  be  inclined  to  place  his  second 
visit  to  Nftlanda  in  642-39  because  the  great  meeting  at  Alla- 
habad^ took  place  when  he  was  there^  and  the  narrative  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  immediately  after  it  was  over,  he  re- 
turned straight  to  China.  If  this  is  so^  his  journey  covld 
hardly  have  occupied  one  year,  and  he  reached  his  native 
land  in  645.' 

If  we  felt  certain  that  the  dates  in  the  two  works  above 
referred  to  were  abstracted  from  his  note-books  as  he  wrote 
them  down  during  his  journey  in  India,  it  would  be  very 
important  to  try  and  settle  these  points  definitively ;  but  as  we 
do  not  feel  sure  that  they  were  not  inserted  by  himself  or  his 
editors  after  his  return  to  China,  all  that  is  requisite  here  is 
to  call  attention  to  it.  It  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  which 
may  necessitate  an  adjustment  of  dates  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
years  in  some  instances.  In  the  following  pages  I  purpose  to 
assume  the  dates  referring  to  particular  places  as  written  in 
India  in  the  years  in  which  he  visited  these  places,  as  above 
indicated. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  data  given  us  by  the 
Chinese  travellers,  there  are  two  remarks  it  may  be  useful  to 
make  in  order  to  render  what  follows  more  intelligible.  The 
first  is  that  in  India  there  were  three  ranks  of  kings.  First, 
E&jas,  or  simple  princes ;  Mah&-B&jas,  who  would  rank  as 
kings  in  Europe ;  and  Mah&r&ja  Adhii*4jas,  kings  of  kings,  or 
emperors.  The  title  is  identical  with  Boo-tXev?  BaaiXknf  of 
the  Greeks,  or  Shahan  Shahi  of  the  Persians,  and  was  used 
in  India  from  the  Greek  times  till  probably  the  Mahomedan 
conquest.  This  would  hardly  be  worthy  of  remark,  but  for 
one  circumstance.  There  might  be  any  number  of  Bajas  or 
Mah&rsljas  contemporary  with  one  another,  but  only  one  Ad- 
hir&ja  or  Emperor  could  exist  at  one  time.  The  consequence 
is,  that  whenever  we  find  a  king  adopting  this  title,  we  know 
that  he  was,  or  at  least,  assumed  to  be  king  of  the  five  Indies, 

1  H.-T.  i.  215.  2  262.  »  292. 
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diTisionSy  which  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  four 
Preflidences  into  which  we  have  divided  India,  if  the  Nizam's 
and  surrounding  states  were  erected  into  a  fifth.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  no  two  emperors  could  be  contem- 
porary with  one  another,  and  that  whenever  we  can  trace  the 
dignity  from  a  king  in  one  family  to  one  in  another,  we  know 
{hat  we  have  a  true  succession,  and  an  historical  sequence  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Sometimes  these  emperors  resided 
in  Magadha,  at  other  times  at  Canouge  or  Ougein,  and  at 
one  time  at  Ealyan, — ^but  always  in  succession ;  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  title,  at  least,  from  the  second  half  of 
ihe  fourth  century  till  733,  which  last  is  the  lower  limit  to 
which  I  at  present  intend  to  extend  my  researches. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention,  is  the 
practice  of  Indian  kings  to  assume  the  names  of  their  grand- 
fathers, when  they  have  been  illustrious.  In  some  lists,  like 
the  Balabhi  and  Ch&lukya,  this  constant  alternation  of  name 
is  sometimes  very  perplexing,  as  no  number  or  other  distin- 
guishing mark  is  affixed  as  would  be  done  in  Europe.  In 
other  cases,  however,  it  is  sometimes  useful ;  as  when  we  find 
two  kings  of  the  same  name  occuring  very  near  each  other  in 
ihe  same  list,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  latter  stood  in 
the  relation  of  the  second  generation  to  the  first,  and  this 
occurs  even  when  the  seat  of  power  was  changed,  if  the 
succession  was  direct. 

We  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  refer  to  these  pecu- 
liarities in  the  sequel,  but  the  first  name  with  which  I  propose 
to  deal  is  as  good  an  example  as  could  be  found  for  illustra- 
ting them. 

During  the  whole  time  that  Hiouen-Thsang  was  in  India, 
Sll&ditya  was  on  the  throne  of  Canouge,  then  the  principal 
kingdom  in  the  north  of  India.  The  date  of  his  death  has 
already  been  given  as  650,  but  if  we  may  trust  Ma-twan-lin,^ 
this  should  be  slightly  modified.  He  relates  that  when  the 
Emperor  of  China,  in  the  year  648,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Magadha,  he  found  that  king  SillUlitya  was  dead,  and  his 
minister,  0-lo-na-shun,  had  taken  his  place.    It  is  possible. 

»  J.A.S.B.vol.  vi.  p.69. 
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this  may  have  been  in  649,  so  the  difference  is  not  much. 
The  date  of  his  accession  may  be  fixed  as  closely.  Hiouen- 
Thsang  tells  us — ^in  the  first  instance  not  very  distinctly^ — 
that  he  had  reigned  thirty  years  at  the  time  of  his  visit ;  but  he 
afterwards  confirms  this  by  quoting  a  speech  cX  the  king  him- 
self to  our  pilgrim,  on  his  taking  leave  of  him  on  his  return 
to  China  (640).  On  this  occasion  the  king  expressly  states 
that  he  had  reigned  thirty  years,  and  confirms  it  by  stating 
that  it  had  been  his  habit  to  hold  a  great  assembly  every  five 
years.  He  had  held  five  such,  and  now  invited  Hioueu- 
Thsang  to  assist  at  the  sixth.'  We  may,  therefore,  safely  date 
his  accession  in  610.  From  Hiouen-Thsang,'  but  more  espe- 
cially from  the  Chalukya  ioscriptions,^  we  learn  that  Sil&ditym 
was  engaged  in  a  life-long  struggle  for  dominion  with  Pula- 
kesi,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Kalyan,  who  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  power  in  Central  India  the  year  before 
SlMditya's  accession,^  or  in  609. 

These  wars  are  graphically  described  by  Ma-twan-lio. 
"  In  the  years  618  and  627,"  he  says,  **  there  were  great 
troubles  in  the  kingdom.  The  King  Siladitya  made  war 
and  fought  such  battles  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The 
elephants  were  not  unsaddled  in  their  rapid  marches,  the 
soldiers  quitted  not  their  shields,  because  the  King  had 
formed  the  project  of  imiting  the  four  Indias  under  his  rule. 
All  the  provinces  which  faced  the  north  submitted  to  him**^ 
But  from  this  admission  it  is  clear  that  Pulakesi  still  held  his 
own  in  the  south ;  we  now  understand  why  Sil&ditya  was 
forced  to  forego  the  title  of  Adhir&ja,  and  how  Pulakesi 
was  entitled  to  claim  it,  as  he  does  in  his  ioscriptions,  as  we 
see  presently. 

Although  both  our  Chinese  authorities  call  this  King 
throughout  their  narratives  SilMitya,  both  in  the  Hoe'i-li'' 
and  Si-yu-ki,®  it  is  stated  categorically,  ''  Le  roi  actuel  est 
de  la  caste  de  Y&isyas" — "  son  nom,''  or  '^il  a  pour  sumom 

1  H.-T.  ii.  251.  «  H.-T.  i.  p.  261.  »  H.-T.  i.  208. 

«  J.B.B.R.A.S.  iii.  203  ii  S0^,    >  Madras  Journal,  xx.  p.  81 ;  J.R.A.S.  zx.  25S. 

«  J.A.S.B.  Yi.  68 ;  H.T.  ii.  251.  <*  II  accepta  alors  le  h^rita^  de  la  Royant^ 
Be  designa  lui  m§me  par  le  nom  de  Prince  Royal  (Koum&raridja)  et  prit  to  titre 
de  Qil^itya."    His  real  name  we  were  jost  told  was  Harshayardaliana. 

'  fl.-T.i.  111.  8  H.-T.ii.  247. 
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HarohaveTddhana/'  and  he  ib  bo  designated  by  Pulakesi ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  vrhj  he  changed  it.  His  grand- 
&ther  was  Silftditya  of  Malwa,  whom  Hiouen-Thsang  de- 
scribes in  such  glowing  terms  as  a  good  and  excellent  Buddhist 
king.^    The  latter  reigned  fifty  years,  viz.,  from  630  to  680.* 

Between  these  two  Silftdityas,  were  two  reigns.  First, 
that  of  SU&ditya's  elder  brother,  who  was  slain  by  Sasanka, 
King  of  £arna  Souvarna  (apparently  part  of  Burdwan  and 
Bancorah),  in  610 ;  and  the  father  of  these  two  brothers,  Pra- 
bh&kara-varddhana.^  We  have  no  means  of  apportioning  the 
thirty  years  at  our  disposal  between  these  two,  but  we  shall 
probably  not  err  far  in  giving  twenty-five  years  to  the  first 
and  five  to  the  second.  We  may  also  feel  tolerably  certain 
that  no  other  king  intervened  between  the  two  Sil&dityas, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  name,  but  because  Prabh&- 
kara  is  expressly  called  by  the  ministers  of  his  son  '*  notre 
premier  roL'** 

Before  Sil&ditya  of  Malwa  we  come  to  the  celebrated 
Yikram&ditya  of  Ougein,  who  figures  so  largely  in  all  the 
mythical  histories  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  true  we  only  learn 
this  inferentially  from  Hiouen-Thsang.  He  calls  him  King 
of  Sr&vastl,^  but  as  the  transaction  to  which  his  story  relates 
took  place  in  the  north  of  the  Punjab,  then  under  his  rule,  it 
is  evident  he  was  King,  at  least,  of  northern  India,  and  the 
account  which  Hiouen-Thsang  gives  of  his  splendour  and 
extravagance,  clearly  identifies  him  with  the  Hindu  hero. 
We  learn  also,  notwithstanding  all  our  author  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  of  the  Brahminical  faith, — inasmuch  as  he 
allowed  his  priests  so  to  oppress  Manorhita  that  he  cut  out 
his  tongue,  or  had  it  cut  out  for  him,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable. He  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  his  memory  was 
avenged  by  Yasubandhu,  in  the  reign  of  a  good  and  pious 
prince,  the  successor  of  Yikram&ditya,  who  can  hardly  be 

»  H.-T.  i.  204.  «  H.-T.  i.  205.  •  H.-T.  i.  112;  u.  247. 

*  H.-T.  ii.  248.  M.  Reinaud  must  haye  read  his  Hiouen-Thsang  yery  care- 
leBsly  when  he  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted  by  Mr.  Thomas,  J.R.A.S.  toI.  xii. 
p.  44,  in  which  he  inyents  another  Haraha  between  Prabh&kara  and  B&jayarddhana, 
and  makes  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty  607.  No  such  person  ezisted  except  as 
our  ^ilftditya,  and  the  catastrophe  took  place  648-50'-not  in  607  at  alL 

•  H.-T.  ii.  116. 
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other  than  our  friend  Sil&ditya  ^  of  Malwa.  It  is  quite  tme 
all  this  is  not  stated  by  Hiouen-Thsang  so  conseoutiTely  that 
it  would  stand  examination  in  a  court  of  law ;  but  I  think 
any  one  reading  his  volume  carefully  would  admit  that  it 
is  the  most  probable  version  of  the  story.  The  proof  of  it» 
however,  and  of  the  earlier  names  in  the  subjoined  list,  rests 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Bftja-Tarangini,  and  other  authorities, 
to  which  we  wiU  refer  presently.  Meanwhile,  I  propose  to 
adopt  the  following  as  a  tentative  chronology  of  the  period. 

Yasudeva. 

Cotem.  Bahram  Oour,  420-440 

Vikramfiditya  I.         -  -  447  (P) 

Harsha. 

M.A.«VikramfldityaIL        -  -  495 

M.A.  Stlclditya  of  Malwa     -  -  630 

M.A.  Prabh&kara                 -  -  580 

M.A.  Raja  Varddhana         -  -  605  (P) 

Sil&ditya  of  Canouge  -  610 

Died  -  648-650 

I  know  no  reliable  authority  for  the  length  of  the  reign  of 
Yikram&ditya  the  Greats  or  second  of  the  name,  and  have 
therefore  adopted  Professor  Wilson's  estimate  of  35  years.' 
For  our  present  purpose  this,  however,  is  of  very  little  conse- 
sequence.  The  first  three  names  stand  at  present  as  mere 
conjectures. 

Balabhi  and  Chdlukya  Dynasties. 

The  two  dynasties  whose  dates  we  next  propose  to  examine, 
are  almost  wholly  imknown  to  Indian  literary  history,  and  we 
should  hardly  know  of  their  existence — certainly  not  of  their 
importance — had  it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  propensity  they 
had  to  perpetuate  their  own  glory  and  goodness  by  inscribing 
their  history  on  copper  plates  when  making  grants  to  Brah- 
mans  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  was  the  first  to  perceive 
the  value  of  these,  in  so  far  as  the  Ch&lukya  family  were  oon- 

»  H.-T.  ii.  118. 

>  Throughout  I  propNoee  in  the  lists  to  distinguish  those  kings  who  were 
Mah&rajas  Adhirajas,  with  the  capitals  M.A. 
*  Asiatic  Researches,  xy.  p.  87. 
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oemedy  and  in  1837  published  a  most  yaluable  resum^  of  the 
result  of  his  researches  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  This  he  afterwards  supplemented 
in  the  twentieth  yolume  of  the  Madras  Journal,  and  Major 
—now  General — ^Le  Grand  Jacob  has  added  immensely  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge  regarding  them,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Fortunately,  the  Chftlukyas  dated  all  their  inscriptions  in  the 
Saka  era,  so  there  is  no  dispute  whatever  about  their  dates, 
except  in  the  case  of  Pulakesi  I. 

The  Balabhi  branch  were  not  so  fortunate.  Their  copper 
plate  grants  were  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Wathen,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  in  August,  1835. 
At  first,  the  figured  date  of  the  plate  first  published  was  taken 
for  9,  and  then  assumed  to  be  in  the  Balabhi  Samvat,  318 ; 
but  when  it  turned  out  to  be  really  380,  he  and  all  other 
chronologers  since  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  must 
date  from  the  Yikram&ditya  Samvat  (57  B.a).^ 

My  conviction  is,  the  idea  of  dating  the  copper-plate  grants 
fix>m  the  Yikram&ditya  Samvat,  would  never  have  occurred 
to  anyone  had  it  not  been  for  a  mythical  history  of  Balabhi 
which  Oolonel  Tod  obtained  from  Jauia  sources,  and  xmfortu- 
nately  published  in  his  Annab.'  Without  dwelling  on  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  myth,  the  great  fact  he  seeks  to  establish 
is  that  Balabhi  was  destroyed  by  the  Farthians,  524  a.d.,  in 
the  reign  of  a  Sil&ditya,  its  last  king.  Its  inhabitants  were 
slaughtered  with  the  usual  romantic  incidents;  but  after  a 
while  a  remnant  established  themselves  in  Sidhapore,  andfinally 
built  a  new  capital,  which  they  called  Anhulwara. — ! 

The  utter  falsehood  of  the  information  so  supplied  to 
Colonel  Tod  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  Balabhi  was  visited 
by  Hiouen-Thsang,  115  years  after  its  reputed  destruction,  he 
found  it  not  only  standing,  and  neither  Sidhapore  or  Anhul- 
wara thought  of,  but  the  old  capital  still  remaining  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  city  of  India,  and  its  king  one 
of  the  three  greatest  kings  of  northern  India.    The  king's 

*  Thomis'  Prinsep,  toL  i.  p.  257  et  uqq.  where  all  the  eyidenoe  ib  collected  to- 
getlier.    See  also  a  paper  by  frofeaior  Dowson,  J.B.A.S.,  Tol.  zx.  1,  47  et  $iqq, 
'  YoL  i.  p.  216,  €t  9§qq, 
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name  was  DhroYapatou,  and  he  was  a  nephew  or  grand 
nephew  of  Sil&ditya  of  Malwa,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
SiUditya,  the  reigning  king  of  Canouge.^  Lastly,  we 
have  the  dates  in  copper  plates  of  a  DhruTasena,  one  in 
310  +  318  =  628,  the  other  332  +  318,  or  640,>  the  Yery 
year  that  Hiouen-Thsang  met  him  at  Allahabad,  if  we  assume 
them  dated  from  the  Balabhi  Samvat.  Against  this  Tiew 
of  the  case  I  cannot  find  one  single  argument  that  will  stand 
examination,  since  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  put 
on  one  side  those  derived  from  Tod's  statements,  which  have 
just  been  shown  to  be  worthless.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  nothing  can  well  be  more  improbable  than  that 
the  kings  of  Balabhi,  reigning  in  that  city,  should  employ  any 
other  Samvat  than  their  own.  This  era  was  su£Sciently  im- 
portant and  well  known  to  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  principal  eras 
of  India  in  the  Somnath  inscription  in  1263,^  ▲.d.,  and  was  also 
quoted  in  the  same  sense  by  Albiriini  in  the  eleventh  oentury.^ 
If  it  was  known  and  quoted  as  important  so  long  afterwards, 
it  does  seem  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  have  been  used 
by  the  Balabhi  kings  themselves.  I  may  add  that  the  style 
of  composition,  and  the  evidence  of  the  character,  all  seem  to 
me,  in  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  indicate  the  seventh  century, 
though  that  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

To  this  we  will  return  presently;  but,  meanwhile,  as- 
suming that  all  the  Balabhi  grants  are  in  the  local  era, 
we  have,  according  to  Wathen,  for  Sri-Dharasena  I.,  the 
date  330  =  648 ;  ^  or  according  to  Bhau  Daji,®  Dharasena  I., 
310  =  628  A.D.  We  have,  according  to  the  longest  list, 
six  names  before  Sri-Dhara  to  Bhatt&raka,  the  progenitor 
of  the  race,  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  each,  which  is 
more  than  they  probably  are  entitled  to,  this  would  take  us 
back  to  528^  for  the  earliest  date  of  the  Balabhi  dynasty, 
if  we  adopt  Wathen's  date,  or  508  if  Bhau  Daji's.  By  the 
same  calculation  from  Dhruva  we  can  only  stretch  them  back- 

»  H.-T.  i.  206 ;  in.  162,  H.T.  he.  •  J.B.B.R.A.S.,  toI.  Tiii.  245. 

•  Tod*8  AnnalB,  toL  L,  p.  801.  *  Thomas*  Prinsep,  i.  p.  269,  ete. 

•  Thomas  he.  «  J.B.B.  R.  A.  S.,  viii.,  246. 

^  This  io  near  Tod's  date  for  the  destructioii  of  the  dynasty,  that  I  cannot  help 
foncjing  the  Jaina  Annalist  mistook  the  oyerthrow  of  the  dynasty  they  saper^ 
leded  for  that  of  their  own  dynasty. 
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iraids  to  668;  but  by  no  process  can  we,  I  fancy,  carry  the 
arigin  of  the  Balabhis  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  two  of  the  line  were  not  kings,  but  only 
Sen&patis,  or  commanders  of  troops.  The  third,  Drona,  had 
the  dignity  of  king  conferred  iipon  him  by  the  Lord  Para- 
mount of  India  in  550  (P),  who  in  that  case  would  be  Sil&ditya 
of  Malwa,  which  may  account  for  their  fondness  for  that 
name.  Was  he  his  nephew  as  mentioned  above  P  One  only 
assumed  the  title  of  Mah&r&j&dhir&ja — Sri-Dharasena  III., 
and  that  after  648,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

When  we  come  to  the  southern  branch  of  this  family,  we 
find  a  state  of  things  singularly  confirmatory  of  the  aboye,  and 
luckily,  as  these  dates  are  in  the  Saka  era,  there  is  no  ambiguity 
about  them.  Although  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  lists  are  the  fullest,^ 
those  of  Le  Grand  Jacob  are  the  most  satisfactory,  and  as  he 
giyes  translations  in  fvHl  of  the  inscriptions  he  uses,  we  learn 
from  them  several  particulars  of  considerable  interest. 

As  the  best  mode  of  explaining  their  history,  I  quote  at 
length  their  style  and  titles  as  gathered  from  the  Yev(ir 
grants,  and  an  abstract  of  one  of  the  inscriptions,  which 
gives  a  dear  abstract  of  their  history : — 

Ancestor  of  the  race. 

Hariti  descended  from  Mann. 

$r!  Pulake^i  Vallabha,  Maharaja. 

$ri  Eirrtiyarma  Frithiyi  Yallabha,  Maharaja. 

I 
Saty&fraya  $ri  Frithiyi  Yallabha,  Mahardja 

Adhiraja  Parame^yara.    609. 

, ^ , 

^rindraditya  (or  the  name  Yikramaditya  Satya^raya  $ri  Prithiyt 

would  more  correctly  appear  Yallabha  MahanLja  Adhiraja  Paramey- 

to    be    $r!    Chandraditya)  yara  Bha^^araka. 

Frithiyi  Yallabha  Maharaja.  | 

Yinayaditya  Satya^raya  $ri  Frithiyi  Yallabha, 

Maharaja  Adhiraja  Farame^yara  Bha^^araka.  680. 

Yijayaditya  Satya^raya  $ft  Frithiyi  Yallabha, 
Maharaja  Adhiraja  Farameyyara  Bhatiaraka.    695. 

Yikramaditya  II.    733. 

^  J.  B,  A.  S.,  yol.  iy.  p.  1,  e<  teq,  Madras  Journal,  zz.,  78  et  nq. 
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The  following  extract  from  one  of  their  inscriptionB  fills  up 
the  details  of  their  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  our 
present  purposes : — 

This  race  was  ornamented  by  the  great  king  Polaketfi  YaUabha  who  pnrified 
himself  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  and  consequent  abluent  rites.  Hia  son,  the 
great  king  Kirttiyarma,  lord  of  the  earth,  having  subdued  and  forced  all  hia 
enemies  to  take  refbge  in  forests,  etc.,  firmly  implanted  his  pure  fisune  amongst 
them.  His  son  Satyddraya  lord  of  the  earth,  and  king  of  kings,  much  deroted 
to  war,  and  to  whom  all  kings  paid  homage,  gained  by  the  defeat  of  S'xl 
Har»havarddhttny  hero  of  the  northern  countries,  the  name  of  ParamerfTanu  Hia 
belofed  son,  Yikram&ditya,  fether  of  intelligent  sons,  lord  of  the  earth  and  king  of 
kings,  desirous  of  supremacy,  supported  by  a  harmonious  brotherhood,  whose 
lotus-like  feet  were  kissed  by  the  crown  of  the  despotic  king  of  Kfinchi^  subdued 
all  his  rinds  on  one  horse  alone,  the  excellent  Ghitra-Kandha.  His  belo?ed  son 
Yinay&ditya,  lord  of  the  earth  and  king  of  kings,  desirous  of  supremacy,  dwabled 
as  T&rak&r&ti  (•*.«.  Skanda)  did  the  Daityas  the  insolent  forces  or  Dhmnfffu 
king  of  K&nchi ;  he  made  the  rulers  of  the  Islands,  Kumera,  P&rasika,  Sinhahay 
etc.,  pay  him  tribute  and  gradually  acquired  the  full  symbol  of  supremacy, 
(P&dfdhTaja,  etc.,)  by  the  oTcrthrow  of  the  kings  of  the  northern  countries.  H3i 
beloved  son  Yijay&ditya,  lord  of  the  earth,  and  king  of  kings,  desirous  of  si^re- 
macy,  attained,  even  in  his  childhood,  the  whole  science  of  rendering  weapons 
efficacious  by  charms.  His  grandfather  (Yikram&ditya)  had  conquered  the  kings 
of  the  South,  but  he  exterminated  all  of  them  who  were  inimical  to  him,  and 
after  the  death,  in  battle,  of  his  father  (Yinay&ditya),  who  made  conquest  of  the 
northern  countries,  he,  moving  about  at  will,  got  his  scymitais'  edge  blunted  by 
the  slaughter  of  his  enemies'  numerous  elephants.  He,  foremost  in  battle,  ardent 
in  noble  enterprises,  made  all  his  enemies  subject  to  him.  No  sooner  did  he  hear 
of  anarchy  than  he  left  his  house,  like  Yatsar&jfii  (I.  e,  Udayana  of  the  solar  race) 
relying  on  his  own  power,  removed  this  source  of  misery  in  the  country,  and  the 
excess  of  every  vice,  which  had  arisen  from  the  oppression  of  Br&hmans,  a  royal 
calamity ;  giving  protection  to  all  his  subjects  by  the  strength  of  his  arms.  He  is 
arbitrary,  at  all  times  possessed  of  the  three  royal  attributes  (•'.  #.  Bravery,  Policy, 
and  Energy).  He  humbled  the  pride  of  his  enemies,  but  he  himself  cannot  be 
mastered.  He  is  spotless,  and  for  all  this  is  become  all  the  world's  support  His 
dominions,  adorned  by  all  the  symbols  of  supremacy  (P&dldhvaja,  etc.)  are  ex- 
tensive. He  commands  thus.  **  Be  it  known  to  you  that  we,  in  S'&la  627,  (aj>. 
705,)  the  tenth  current  year,  Ftavarddhamdn  of  Yinay&ditya's  reign,  at  the  request 
of  Dupendra,  granted  Kum&ra,  in  the  country  Afahdsaptami,  to  the  best  and 
amiable  Br&hmans,  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Hikudhamba,  who  have  pene* 
trated  through  the  Yedas  and  their  branches."  ^ 

The  only  doubtful  date  in  the  above  list  is  that  of  Fulakesi  L 
Sir  W.  Elliot  states  that  he  has  seen  an  inscription  or  grant 
of  his,  bearing  the  date  of  S&ka  411,^  (a.d.  489)  though  he 
himself  feels  so  little  confidence  in  this,  that  four  pages  fiirther 
on  he  proposes  to  bring  him  down  to  610  ;  no  such  violent  ad- 

t  J.B.B.B.A.S.,  iii.  p.  206,  $t  teqq.  '  J.R.S.,  toL  iv.  p.  S. 
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justment  however  seems  necessary.  But  if  Fulakesi  I.  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  second  king  of  that  name,  which  all  the  in- 
scriptions assert,  and  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  not 
only  from  the  name  being  the  same,  but  from  the  details  given, 
it  becomes  morally  impossible  that  he  should  be  reigning  in 
489,  and  his  grandson  succeed  in  609.  The  latter  date  we 
may  look  on  as  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits,  not  only 
tram  the  inscriptions,  but  from  Hiouen-Thsang's  testimony 
quoted  above,  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  411  is 
a  mislection  or  a  wilful  alteration  from  511.  Assuming  that 
he  died  in  590,  this  would  give  nineteen  years  for  the  joint 
reign  of  the  two  brothers,  Kirttivarma  and  Mangaltsa,^  and 
if  we  allow  fifty  or  sixty  years  for  the  first  three  names  on 
our  list,  the  accession  of  Jaya  Sinha  would  be  in  530  or  540, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  very  nearly  the  date  we  reached  for  the 
Balabhi  branch  of  the  family.  Of  course  adjustments  of  this 
sort  are  open  to  correction  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  we 
choose  to  assume  a  longer  or  shorter  index  for  a  king's  reign ; 
but  my  conviction  is  that  Bhatt&raka,  the  progenitor  of  both 
those  two  illustrious  races,  attained  manhood  within  the 
limits  of  the  sixth  century,  and  most  probably  his  title  of 
Sen&pati  not  before  528. 

We  are  nowhere  told  how  long  Fulakesi  II.  lived;  he 
was  alive  and  vigorous  when  Hiouen-Thsang  visited  him  in 
638-9,  and  may  have  lived  for  ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards. 
On  his  death,  however,  the  glory  of  his  line  was  for  a  while 
eclipsed.  Sir  W.  Elliot  introduces  two  feneant  kings, 
Amara  and  Aditya — who  are  entirely  omitted  in  General 
Jacob's  inscriptions.  Instead  of  these  we  have  a  Chandr&ditya, 
who  did  not  take  his  father's  title  of  Adhirdja.  This,  how- 
ever, was  resumed  by  his  successor,  who  was  his  younger  son 
and  named  Yikram&ditya.  He  died  680,  but  unfortunately 
we  are  not  told  when  he  commenced  his  reign.  If  we  allow 
him  twenty  years  it  would  take  us  back  to  660,  which,  for 

^  In  the  eenealog^  above  qnoted,  Qoneral  Jacob,  by  some  oversiKht,  omits 
MangaR^a,  tnough  his  third  inscription  is  by  him,  and  fiUly  confirms  all  we  learn 
from  the  others.  In  it  mention  is  made  **  Shankaraga's  son  Budha  RaiH.*'  The 
first  probably  being  the  ^asanka,  who,  according  to  Hoei-li  (112)  killed  Baja- 
yardnana,  of  Canouge.    This  inscription  unfortunately  is  not  dated. 
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reasons  to  be  given  hereafter,  may  be  near  the  mark.  The 
two  following  kings  also  bore  the  title  of  Adhirftjay  till  the 
pride  of  the  house  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  a 
second  Yikramftditya,  who  succeeded  to  them  in  733.^ 

The  question,  therefore  is,  who  was  the  Adhir&ja,  who  dis- 
possessed Pulakesi's  eldest  son  P  My  impression  is  we  have  not 
far  to  seek.  Sri-Dharasena  III.  alone  of  the  Balabhi  kings 
assumed  the  title,  and  though  we  cannot  fix  his  date  with 
absolute  precision  it  was  certainly  after  330-648,  and  befiyre 
Sil&ditya  II.,  whose  date  appears  to  have  been  338-348, 
or  656-66,  which  is  exactly  the  gap  we  wish  to  fill  up.* 

We  ar^  thus  enabled  to  complete  our  list  of  Mahftr&ja 

Adhir&jas,  from  the  accession  of  the  great  Yikram&ditya  in 

590  (?),  till  it  passed  from  the  feeble  hands  of  a  successor  of 

the  same  name,  733,  or  say,  without  a  break  for  150  years, 

thus : — 

M.A.  Vikram&dityaof  Malwa  -        -     490 

SiMditya  do.  -        -     530 

Prabharakara  of  Canouge       -         -     580 

EAja  Varddhana  -        -        -     605  (P) 

Pulakesi  11.  of  Kalyan  -         -         -     609 

Sri-Dharasena  III.  of  Balabhi         -     650  (P) 

Vikramaditya  of  Kalyan         -         -     660  (P) 

Vinay&ditya      do.  -         -         -     680 

Vijayaditya      do.  -         -         -     695 

Vikramaditya  II.  -         -         -     733 

Before  leaving  the  family,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 

words  about  another  branch  of  them,  who  are  mentioned  in 

a  copper-plate  translated  by  Professor  Dowson  in  the  1st  vol. 

new  series  of  the  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society*    In 

this  grant  we  have  the  names,  Jaya  Sinha,  his  son  Buddha 

varna,  and  Yijaya  Raja  Sarva.     As  no  such  name  occurs  in 

any  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  lists  as  the  second  name  here, 

and  no  such  sequence  anywhere,  either  in  his  or  GFeneral 

Jacob's,  we  may  safely  assume  that  this  is  a  new  family 

altogether.     Besides  this,  the  locality  is  altogether  different, 

all  the  grants  of  the  great  Chalukya  family  are  found  south 

of  the  Nerbuddha.     This  was  found  at  Kaira  in  Gujerat. 

^  Madras  Journal  xz.,  p.  81.  >  J.B.6.R.A.S.  yiii.,  245. 
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After  what  lias  been  said  above,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
ihe  Samyat  in  which  it  is  dated ;  for,  as  the  Professor  says, 
"  to  decide  the  era  of  one,  is  to  settle  that  of  all/'  ^ 

The  date  of  this  being  S.  394,  its  date  is  a.d.  712,  and  the 
donors  were  evidently  a  branch  of  the  great  Kalyan  family, 
which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 

One  carious  point  regarding  this  grant,  which  is  very 
misleading,  and  seems  to  have  misled  the  Professor,  is  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  fiEunily. 
Thus  Jaya  Sinha,  the  first  named  here,  is  the  same  as  the 
first  of  the  Kalyan  branch,  nearly  two  centuries  earlier ;  and 
the  last  is  identical  with  the  third  of  the  same  name,  who 
began  to  reign  in  Kalyan  695,  and  was  contemporary  with 
this  very  king,  as  he  died  733.^  If  nominal  similarities  were 
of  any  use  in  such  an  inquiry,  we  might  be  justified  in 
assuming  they  were  the  same  persons.  The  names  of  their 
fistthers  were,  however,  different,  and  the  one  was  a  simple 
Mah&r&ja,  the  other  a  Mah&rdja  Adhirdja ;  and  we  must 
consequently  reject  the  synonym.  It  is  a  trap,  however, 
which  will  frequently  occur  in  the  sequel,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefiilly  guarded  against. 

-B4;fl-  TaranginL 

Kings  of  Kashmir. 


HusUta      I  Tartar    Princes    estab- 
Smbhka    1       liBlied  Buddhism. 
Abhimanyu,  21  a.d. 

GoNARDTA  Dynasty. 

Gonarda.    Naga  worshipped, 

Vibhisbana. 

Indrajita. 

BlLTai^. 

Vibhisbana. 

Nara. 

Siddha. 

Utpal&ksha. 

Hira^yaksha. 

Hirai^y&kula. 

y&sakaio. 

Mihirakola,  180  ? 

Vaka. 

Kshitinanda, 
Vasnnanda. 
Nara. 
Aksha. 
Gopaditya,  280  P 

^  Jour.  B.A.S.,  N.S.  i.  250. 


Gokan^a. 

Narendrilditya. 

Yudhisbtbira. 

Aditta  Dynasty. 

Pratilpaditya,  340. 

Jalaukas. 

Tunjina. 

Vijaya. 

Jayeodra. 

Aj^a  Raja. 

GoNARDYA  LiNB  restored, 

Meghavdhana,  431. 
Pravarasena  I.,  465. 
Hiranya     \    .g, 
Toramana/   *^^- 
Mdtrigupta,  525. 
Pravarasena  II.,  530. 
Yudhisbtbira  II. 
Nandravat. 
Kanaditya.         , 

Vikraraaditya,  492,  80tb  year,  622. 
Baladitya,  634,  cotem.  Yezdegird  and 
Hiouen-Tbsang,  died  645? 

>  Madras  Journal  zx.  81. 
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It  has  been  said  tliat  the  B&ja-Tarangini  is  the  only  San- 
skrit work  to  which  the  title  of  history  can  with  propriety  be 
applied ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  claim  on  our  attention,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  history  of  the 
valley  of  Kashmir,  as  its  title  would  imply,  for  it  contains 
also  considerable  fragments  of  the  history  of  the  rest  of  India. 
If  the  Asoka  mentioned  in  Elalhana's  lists  is  the  celebrated 
Mauryan  king — which,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear— he 
was  not  only  sovereign  of  the  valley,  but  of  the  whole  of 
Northern  India  besides.  Kanishka,  we  know,  was  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  at  least  So  was  Mihiracula ;  and  even 
after  his  defeat  and  imprisonment  by  BaUditya,  he  recovered 
Ghand&ra,  which  was  a  portion  of  his  original  kingdom.^  If 
Meghav&hana  conquered  Ceylon,  he  must  have  had  possession 
of  the  intermediate  countries,  and  as  Pravarasena  dethroned 
and  afterwards  reinstated  Sil&ditya,  the  son  of  the  greaf 
Yikram&ditya,  he  must  have  been  practically  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  India.  The  same  must  be  the  case  with 
Lalitaditya  and  others,  if  half  we  are  told  of  them  is  true.  All 
this  will  be  clearer  in  the  sequel ;  but,  meanwhile,  let  us  try  if 
we  can  fix  the  dates  of  the  kings  ruling  in  Ejishmir  with  a 
little  more  precision  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

The  dynasties  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  are 
the  first  and  second  Gonardya,  and  the  Aditya  dynasty 
that  comes  between  them.  Generally  they  may  be  described 
as  reigning  between  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  early  years  of  the  Hegira ;  and  the  first  point  is  to  ascer- 
tain, as  nearly  as  may  be,  their  initial  and  final  dates.' 

There  seems  little  discrepaucy  of  opinion  among  chro- 
nologists  with  regard  to  the  first,  or  to  Kanishka's  date. 
General  Cunningham  hesitates  between  1 7  and  24  a.d.,'  for 
his  death,  and  Lassen^  brings  him  down  to  40  a.d.     From 

^  H.-T.  ii.  190. 

9  In  the  following  pages  I  have  generally  used  Professor  Wilson's  abstract  of 
the  EAj*a-T.  in  the  fifSjenth  Tolume  of  the  Asiatic  Hesearches.  M.  Troyer^s 
translation  is  extremely  useful  in  filling  up  details,  but  as  the  MS.  he  seems  to 
have  used  was  much  less  full  and  complete  than  that  of  the-  Professor,  the 
latter  contains  many  particulars  most  useful  for  our  purposes,  which  the  tnmiUtor 
omits.  ^ 

3  Numismatic  Chr.  viii.,  175.    J.  A.  S.  B.  tu.,  704. 

*  Ind.  Altertbums.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  xziy. 
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sach  attention  as  I  have  been  able  to  pay  to  tbe  subject 
myself,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  General's 
second  date  is  the  most  probable ;  but  the  concurrence  of  aU 
authorities  is  so  near,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  arguing  the 
point  here. 

With  regard  to  a  final  date^  we  hare  the  assertion  of 
Bedia-ud-deen,  that  the  30th  year  of  Yikram&ditya  was 
coineident  with  the  Hegira  (622),  and  that  his  successor 
BaUditya  was  contemporary  with  Tesdegird.^ 

This  is  just  such  an  assertion  as  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
accept  at  the  hands  of  a  Mahommedan  historian.  We  know 
from  several  sources  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  were 
feeling  their  way  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Indus  in  the 
very  first  years  of  the  Hegira,  and  that  they  were  in  Cabid, 
possibly  in  Lahore,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  after  the  flight,* 
and  this  appears  just  one  of  those  facts  which  they  could 
most  easily  ascertain,  and  were  most  likely  to  record. 

This  view  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  a  circumstance 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Sir  H.  Elliot.  In  his  Appendix, 
p.  143,  he  places  the  accession  of  Cach  in  10  h.  The  ex- 
pedition to  Kirman  in  14  h.  ;  and  between  these  two  events 
happened  the  siege  of  Multan.  When  pressed,  Bajhr&  sends 
to  ask  assistance  from  his  suzerain,  the  King  of  Kashmir. 
His  messengers  bring  back  news  that  the  king  was  dead,  his 
young  son  had  just  succeeded,  and  no  hope  of  aid  could  be 
entertained.  This  happens  to  be  exactly  the  year  in  which 
Bedia-ud-deen  places  Yikram&ditya's  death.  Though  his 
successor  seems  according  to  the  Kashmir  annals,  to  have 
been  his  brother,  not  his  son ;  this  is  of  littie  consequence. 
If,  as  General  Cunningham  asserts,'  Durlabha  succeeded  in 
625,  no  change  took  place  down  to  89  h.,  and  the  founder  of 

^  A.  B.,  ZY.,  p.  41. 

*  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  1.,  p.  496,  et  aeq.  Sir  H.  Elliot's  Mahomedan 
ffistones,  passim, 

*  Beport  to  OoTemmcnt,  1861-2,  p.  12.  The  General  assures  me  he  has 
materials  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  this  date.  When  they 
are  published  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  my  most  earnest  attention,  and  to 
mocUfy  the  above  if  I  find  them  conclusive.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
difference  between  us  is  only  twenty  years,  and  that  is  not  important  for  our 
present  purposes. 

TOL.  IV.— [new  BE&IE8.]  7 
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the  new  dynasty  was  not  at  all  the  man  to  refuse  assistance 
to  his  vassals. 

If  these  views  are  correct^  it  is  evident  that  Bal&ditya, 
634-645,  was  the  king  who  occupied  the  throne  both  on 
Hiouen-Thasang's  first  visit  and  on  his  return ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, as  he  provokingly  does  not  mention  the  king's  name 
— he  was  a  heretic — ^his  narrative  is  of  no  assistance  to  us  here. 
There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  that  make  it  pro- 
bable that  no  recent  revolution,  or  change  of  dynasty,  had 
taken  place,  and  though  I  do  not  rely,  as  Bhau  Dajt  does, 
in  the  name  of  the  monastery  in  which  he  lived,  I,  on  the 
whole — without  being  able  to  adduce  any  distinct  point  of 
evidence — ^prefer  the  view  here  put  forth. 

Between  the  initial  and  final  date  thus  fixed,  we  have 
almost  exactly  six  centuries,  and  during  that  period  thirty- 
seven  kings  are  recorded  as  having  held  sway  in  TTftalnnir  • 
thus  averaging,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  sixteen  years  to  each 
reign.  This  result  accords  so  nearly  with  the  average  of 
the  succeeding,  or  K&rkota  dynasty,  regarding  whose  dates 
there  is  very  little  doubt,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  Indian  history,  that  it  almost  amounts,  in  my  mind, 
to  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  data  on  which  we  are 
proceeding. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  adding  up  the  averages 
of  any  of  the  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  dynasties  of  India,  whose 
dates  are  known,  he  will  be  astonished  how  nearly  this  average 
is  sustained  when  a  sufficient  number  of  reigns  exist  to  make 
an  average.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  exceptional : 
In  the  Moghal  dynasty  of  Delhi  we  have  four  reigns,  from 
Akbar,  1556  to  Aurangzeb,  1707,  averaging  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years  each ;  yet,  when  we  take  the  whole  from  Baber, 
1494,  to  Akbar  II.,  1806,  we  find  the  average  reduced  to 
fifteen ;  or  sixteen,  if  we  omit  some  names  that  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  reigned.  Or  take  the  longest  list  we  know,  that 
of  Ceylon,  according  to  Tumour  (Mahawanso,  p.  lix.),  we  have 
165  reigns  in  2341  years,  or  little  more  than  fourteen  years ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  some  periods  the  Cingalese 
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Gbvemment  was  singularly  feeble  and  disturbed,  so  this  is 
probably  an  exceptionally  low  average. 

To  this  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  return  here- 
after, but  in  the  meanwhile  I  may  state  that  when  we  find  a 
dynasty  averaging  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years,  we  may 
feel  pretty  confident  that  there  is  no  great  error  in  the  initial 
and  final  dates  &om  which  the  average  is  calcidated ;  or,  if 
these  are  known,  that  there  is  a  great  probability  that  we 
have  the  correct  number  of  names  that  ought  to  be  found 
between  these  two  points. 

Turning  from  these  generalities,  and  assuming  for  the 
present,  at  least,  that  Yikram^tya  ascended  the  throne  592, 
we  find  the  dates  of  the  four  preceding  reigns  are  enormously 
exaggerated,  amounting  to  415  years.  Applying  an  average 
of  sixteen  years  we  reach  528  for  the  retirement  of  M&trigupta 
and  the  accession  of  Pravarasena  II.  The  real  date,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  was  most  probably  530. 

The  story  of  M&trigupta  is  told,  in  great  detail,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  R.T.,  and,  putting  aside  the  usual  padding 
of  Hindu  chroniclers,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
general  historical  correctaiess.  At  a  period,  after  the  death 
of  Hiranya,  when  Kashmir  was  without  a  king,  Vikram&ditya, 
of  Ougein,  sent  a  dependent  of  his  own  to  occupy  the  vacant 
throne,  exercising  in  that  act  his  right  as  lord  paramount, 
or  Adhirdja  of  India.  This  time  there  is  no  possible  mistake 
about  the  king  being  the  one  so  famous  in  Hindu  story,  the 
possessor  of  the  wonderful  throne  supported  by  thirty-two 
Apsarasas,  the  patron  of  poets,  and  of  art  and  science  of  every 
sort ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  the  king  of  kings,  but  the  demi-god  of 
Hindu  imagination. 

As  soon  as  M&trigupta  heard  of  the  death  of  his  patron,  he 
retired  to  Benares,^  leaving  the  throne  to  Pravarasena.  "  He 
immediately  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  south,  turned  his 
arms  against  the  son  and  successor  of  Yikram&ditya,  named 
Prat&pa  Sila,  or  Sil&ditya,  whom  he  drove  from  his  capital 
and  made  prisoner.     He  seems  to  have  been  contented  with 

*  Troyer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94.    A.  R,  xr.,  39. 
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the  expression  of  his  resentment^  and  not  only  to  have  spared 
the  life  of  the  prince,  but  to  have  put  him  again  in  possession 
of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  carrying  off,  however,  tiie  throne 
of  the  Apsarasas,  which  he  transferred  to  his  own  capitaL''^ 
Bedia-nd-deen,  Professor  Wilson  adds,  **  carries  Prayarasena 
to  Bengal,  also,  where  he  subdues  Behar  Sinh,  nder  of 
Dhacca/' 

As  mentioned  above,  Hiouen-Thsang  gives  the  accession  of 
Sil&ditya  in  530,  which  is  so  nearly  what  we  arrive  at  by  the 
above  calcidation  that  we  may  accept  it  as  certain  within  a 
year  or  so  either  way.  Assuming  this,  we  have  four  events 
which  occurred  in  this  year,  which  are  most  important  for 
our  chronology : — the  death  of  Vikram&ditya  the  Great ;  the 
accession  of  Sil&ditya  to  the  throne  of  Malwa ;  and  the  retire- 
ment of  M&trigupta ;  followed  by  the  accession  of  Pravarar 
sena  II.  to  the  throne  of  Kashmir. 

Proceeding  upwards,  the  II.T.  allows  thirty  years  for  the 
joint  reign  of  the  two  brothers,  Hiranya  and  Toram&na — a 
duration,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  very  probable  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  Pravarasena  II.  was  not  bom  till  after 
his  faUier  Toram&na  had  been  deposed  and  imprisoned.  When 
M&trigupta  was  first  sent,  Pravara  declined  to  oppose  him, 
though  urged  by  his  mother  to  do  so.  He  was  apparently  too 
young ;  while  to  act  as  he  did  act  on  Yikramaditya's  death, 
he  must,  at  least,  have  been  25  years  of  age. 

This  would  allow  only  ten  years  for  the  joint  reign  of  the 
two  brothers,  and,  from  the  context,  we  can  hardly  allow  less. 
This  would  take  us  back  to  495.  The  next  preceding  reign 
was  Pravarasena  I.,  the  grandfather,  of  course,  of  the  second 
of  that  name,  and  he  was  preceded  by  Meghav&hana,  whose 
name  sounds  much  more  like  a  title  invented  by  the  Kash- 
miree  chronicler  to  hide  a  foreign  conquest,  than  a  real  name. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  two  reigns  are  represented  as  extending 
to  64  years,  or  to  a.d.  431.  This  I  should  feel  very  much  in- 
clined to  reject  as  excessive,  were  it  not  that  in  the  R.  T.  he  is 
said  to  have  invaded  Ceylon,  and,  adds  Troyer,  1.  iii.^  s.  72, 

1  A.  E.  XT.,  39. 
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''Monta  aveo  son  urmie  sur  un  rocher  nomm^  Rolianan), 
Slc"  Tunung  to  the  Maliftyaiiso^  under  the  date  434^  we  find 
the  following  entry:  ''A  certain  Damilo,  named  Pandn^ 
landing  from  the  opposite  coast,  put  Mettasena  to  death  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Lanka.  All 
the  principal  natives  fled  to  Bohana/^^  &c. 

The  dates  are  too  near  to  admit  of  doubt  but  that  these 
nanatiTes  relate  to  the  same  event;  but,  as  I  said  on  a 
previous  occasion,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  Ceylonese 
dates  are  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  too  early  in  this 
period.* 

The  king,  being  called  by  the  generic  name  of  Pftndu — 
P^dava — does  not  help  us  to  an  identification ;  but,  it  will 
be  observed,  it  is  the  same  name  as  is  given  by  the  Ceylonese, 
to  the  Emperor  of  Magadha  in  the  Dalad&vanso,'  above  a 
century  earlier. 

To  this  subject  we  must  return  again  presently ;  but 
meanwhile,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  if  Meghav&hana 
did  invade  Ceylon,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done,  he  must 
also  have  borne  another  name,  and  been  sovereign  of  the 
mtermediate  countries.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
king  of  a  remote  Himalayan  vaUey,  that  never  could  have 
contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  could  have  marched  the 
whole  length  of  India  on  such  an  expedition.  He  must  have 
been  a  possessor  of  the  five  Indias,  but  what  his  real  name 
was  we  must  try  afterwards  to  find  out. 

We  have  no  contemporary  incidents  and  no  internal  evi- 
dence by  which  to  check  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  six 
kings  of  the  preceding,  or  Aditya  dynasty.  It  could  not 
however,  have  lasted  long  if  it  is  true  as  we  are  told  in 
B.-T.,  that  Meghav&hana  was  the  great  grandson  of  Tu- 
dhishthira,  the  last  king  of  the  first  Gonardya  dynasty.  If 
we  allow  them  fifteen  years  each,  which  is  rather  more  than 
the  average  we  are  now  reduced  to,  this  would  place  the  ac- 
cession of  Prat&p&ditya,  about  344.     ^'  He  was,''  says  Pro- 


^  Mahawanso,  p.  254.  *  J.ILA.S.,  N.S.,  toI.  iii.,  p.  152. 

*  J.A.S.B.,  ToL  TL,  p.  865.    A.  E.  zy.,  p.  82. 
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feesor  Wilson,  "  invited  firom  another  country :  he  was  a 
kinsman  of  Yikramftditya.  A  different  monarchy  says  our 
author,  from  the  Sak&ri  Yikram&ditya,  although  sometimes 
erroneously  identified  with  this  prince/'  ^  This  fieust,  though 
not  very  clear,  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  as  Wilford,  firom 
Jaina  authorities,  insists  on  an  earlier  Yikram&ditya ;  and 
there  certainly  does  appear  to  have  been  a  king  of  that 
name  before  the  great  king— the  son  of  Harsha.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  he  was  his  grandfather ;  this  one  is  too 
far  removed  for  that,  but  we  may  be  able  to  identify  him 
hereafter.  Meanwhile,  I  see  little  reason  to  doubt  his  ex- 
istence ;  but  if  my  theory  is  correct,  he  ought  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  first  king  of  the  second  Gonardyan 
dynasty  (a.d.  447),  and  not  with  the  first  of  the  Aditya  race, 
which  is  a  century  too  early  for  any  king  of  that  name  we 
know  of. 

Mihirakula  is  the  only  other  king  in  the  TTMhinir  list 
whose  date  it  is  necessary  for  our  present  purposes  to  attempt 
to  fix.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  other  means  than  averages 
available,  but  they  do  come  out  so  nearly  exact  in  these  lists, 
that  we  cannot  err  far  in  placing  his  accession  about  the  year 
180  A.D.,  to  say  200.  This  would  accord  perfectly  with 
Hiouen-Thsang's  expression  when  he  describes  him  thus : — 
''  Plusieurs  centaines  d'ann^es  avant  I'^poque  actuelle  il  y  eut 
un  roi  nomme  Mahiracula  qui  ^tablit  sa  residence  dans,  cette 
ville  (Sakala)  et  devient  Souverain  des  cinq  Indes."* 

The  story  of  his  wars  with  Bal&ditya,  king  of  Magadhar— 
his  defeat  and  imprisonment — are  among  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  episodes  of  Indian  history  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese  pUgrim's  narrative ;  but  as  it  is  only  his  date  flxat 
we  are  here  concerned  with,  we  ^  must  leave  him  with  it 
established  certainly  within  a  limit  of  error  of  20  years 
either  way. 

To  all  these  dates  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  in 
the  sequel,  and  it  is  consequently  imnecessary  to  enlarge  on 
them  more  at  present. 

»  A.  R.,  ix.,  175,  and  xv.,  85.  «  H.-T.,  ii.,  190. 
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We  now  approach  the  Gupta  Era,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  great  difficulty  of  mediaBval  chronology  in  India,  not  that 
I  think  their  date  more  uncertain  than  those  we  have  been 
discussing,  but  the  weight  of  authority  arrayed  against  the 
views  I  am  about  to  propound  might  well  make  any  one  pause 
before  annoimcing  them  too  confidently. 

When  General  Cunningham  wrote  his  work  on  the  Bhilsa 
Topes,  he  took  the  same  view  of  the  era  of  those  kings  as  I  now 
do,  but  he  has  since  seen  reason  to  change  his  opinion  regard- 
ing them,  and  to  adopt  that  of  Mr.  Thomas,  that  the  Gupta 
kings  reigned  before  the  era  that  bears  their  name  (318-19). 
For  a  long  time  this  seemed  to  me  conclusive,  for  when  an 
author  of  his  standing  and  acknowledged  familiarity  with  the 
subject  retracts  a  published  opinion,  and  adopts  another,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  had  good  reason  for  so  doing,  and 
his  second  opinion  is  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the 
first.  In  this  matter,  however,  I  consider  Mr.  Thomas  as  a  more 
formidable  antagonist  than  even  the  General.  For  many 
years  past  he  has  studied  the  coins,  and  with  them  the  Gupta 
period,  with  more  assiduity  and  care  than  any  other  person,  as 
his  numerous  publications  on  the  subject  fully  attest ;  and  no 
one  can  estimate  more  highly  than  I  do,  either  his  ability  or  the 
perfect  fairness  with  which  he  treats  the  subject.  Notwith- 
standing this,  I  venture  to  differ  from  him,  first,  because  I  think 
his  conclusions  are  drawn  too  exclusively  from  numismatic 
evidence ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  fancy  he  places  too  much 
relianoe  on  the  testimony  of  Alblrdnl,  an  Arab  author  of  the 
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eleventh  century,  whose  authority  I  am  inclined  to  disregard 
entirely. 

The  testimony  of  Alblr&nt  on  this  subject,  with  which  we 
will  first  deal,  is  contained  in  the  few  following  words,  as 
translated  by  M.  Beinaud :  ^*  Quant  au  Goupta  £ala  (die  des 
Gouptas),  on  entend  par  le  mot  Goupta  des  gens  qui,  dit-on, 
^taient  m^chants  et  puissants ;  et  Fere  qui  porte  leur  nom  est 
Fepoque  de  leur  extermination."^ 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  anjrone  on  reading  this  SMer- 
tion  is  its  extreme  improbability.  My  memory  may  be  at 
fault,  but  I  do  not  know  any  similar  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  era  of 
Yesdegird.  If  it  had  been  dated  from  the  battle  of  Kaderia 
or  the  death  of  the  king,  it  would  have  been  a  case  in  point; 
but  it  was  established  by  the  king  himself  in  the  pride  of 
power  and  greatness,  and  dates  from  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  and  seems  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  his  oo-io- 
ligionists  in  opposition  to  the  Hegira,  which  was  introdnced 
by  their  hated  conquerors. 

In  the  next  place,  if  it  were  possible  to  fix  their  deslaruotiaii 
with  such  precision  in  318,  some  event  of  importance  must 
have  happened  in  that  year — a  battle,  or  massacre.  We 
ought  to  know  the  name  of  the  last  Gupta,  or  to  have  heard 
the  boast  of  their  exterminators ;  neither  history  nor 
tradition,  nor  does  any  inscription  hint  at  any  such  event 
as  occurring  at  or  near  any  such  time.  When  we  look  into 
the  case  a  little  more  closely,  we  find  there  are  a  variety  of 
Gupta  inscriptions  dated  from  82  to  165,^  firom  some  un- 
specified era.  If  it  was  not  their  own,  it  must  have  been  the 
Saka  78,  a.d.  At  least  Albiribii  knows  no  other  about  the 
time.  This,  however,  would  only  take  us  down  to  243  A.D., 
and  still  leave  us  seventy-five  years  to  fill  up  before  we  get 
to  the  last  Ghipta,  and  we  have  no  names  to  put  into  the 

gap- 

^  As  I  only  refer  to  Albiriini  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  value  Mr.  Thomas  attaches 
to  hiB  eridence,  I  take  the  passages  as  found  in  his  essays,  to  which  alone  I  refer. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  twelfth  Tolume  of  this  Journal,  p.  1,  H  i^.,  and  inbii 
edition  of  Prinsep,  toI.  i.,  268  to  276.  As  they  are  comprised  in  so  short  a  ^aoe, 
it  will  Dot  be  necessary  to  refer  specially  to  each  page. 

'  They  are  collected  by  Thomaa  in  his  edition  of  Fzinsep,  yol.  L,  p.  246  to 
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Alblrdnl  goes  on  to  say,  "  Apparemment,  Ballaba  suivit  im- 
m^diatement  les  Gouptas/'  If  I  am  correct  in  the  date  I  haye 
aboTe  assigned  to  Batt&raka,  the  progenitor  of  the  Balabha 
laoe,  we  have  at  least  two  centuries  to  spare  between  the  first 
S&jaof  that  family  and  the  last  of  the  Guptas,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  were  exterminated  in  318. 

A  little  further  on,  however,  Albtr<ini  contradicts  himself 
when  enumerating  the  eras  of  India,  as  they  occurred,  he 
says,  ^'on  emploie  ordinairement  les  dres  de  Sri  Harcha  (400 
years  before  the  next)  de  Yicramaditya,  de  Saca,  de  Ballaba, 
et  des  Gx>uptas.''  Here  the  order  of  the  two  last  is  inverted, 
and  it  is  dear  he  knew  of  no  era  between  78  and  318,  from 
which  the  Gupta  inscriptions  could  be  dated. 

I  may  add  that  the  two  Harsha  eras  which  he  quotes-— one 
467  B.C.,  the  other  607  a.d. — are,  so  far  as  we  now  know, 
pure  inventions,  or  mistakes  of  his  own.  No  trace  of  them 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

I  could  easily  adduce  other  reasons  why  I  distrust  en- 
tirely this  Arab  author,  but  the  above  are,  for  the  present 
I  hope,  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  putting  his  testimony  aside. 
He  was  a  foreigner,  and  lived  six  centuries  after  the  events 
we  are  discussing,  and  it  is  not  consequently  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  blundered  to  the  extent  he  did.^  As  I  hope, 
however,  presently  to  adduce  proof  positive  that  the  Guptas 
did  date  from  their  own  era,  this,  perhaps,  is  more  than  is 
now  necessary  to  say  with  regard  to  him;  but  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  his  assertions,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass  him  over,  as  otherwise  I  would  have  been  in- 
oUned  todo. 

When  from  Albiriknl  we  turn  to  authors  nearer  home,  we 
find  that  the  only  mention  of  the  Guptas  anywhere  is  in  the 

^  In  the  aboTO  I  haye  argued  as  if  the  translations  of  Albtrfbit  giyeo  by 
ICmrb.  Beinanid  and  Thomas  were  final ;  both  are  oompetent  Arabic  scholars, 
and,  as  I  am  not,  I  haye  taken  the  meaning  as  they  understand  it.  On  page 
271,  Tol.  i.  of  Mr.  Thomas'  Prmsop,  he  nycs  another  translation  in  the  following 
woids :  "  The  Kdbat  K&l  (Gupta  era)  mat  was,  as  is  said,  a  wicked  and  power- 
Ail  family ;  when  it  ceased  it  was  dated  from,  and  as  it  wore  (it  would  seem  that) 
Balab  was  the  last  of  them,  for  the  first  of  their  era  also  is  241  years  after  the 
Bhaka  K&l."  If  that  word  aUo  has  any  right  to  be  where  it  is  put,  there  is  im 
end  of  the  question,  and  we  are  fighting  with  shadows,  in  so  far  as  AlblrCUil  is 
oonoenied.    All  I  contend  for  is,  Suit  l^th  dated  firom  818  nj). 
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For&naB,  and  their  chronology  is,  nnfortanately,  most  vague 
and  confiised  about  this  period.  Both  Dr.  Mill,^  however, 
and  Professor  WlLbou'  were  of  opinion  that  the  Ghiptas  of  the 
Pur&nas  could  not  be  earlier  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
The  argument  is  long  and  tedious,  and  the  result,  probably, 
even  if  undertaken  by  the  best  Sanskrit  scholar,  would  hardly 
be  su£Sciently  conclusive  to  be  worth  the  space  it  would 
occupy.  But,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  generally, 
the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  regarding  it. 

My  impression  is  that  the  chronological  dates,  and,  generally, 
the  fiEusts,  on  which  the  Puranic  literature  is  based,  were  first 
collected  during  the  great  revival  of  Hindu  literature,  which 
took  place  under  Yikram&ditya  in  the  beginning  of  the  aizth 
century;  though  of  course  it  is  admitted  that  the  Pur&nas  were 
not  reduced  to  their  present  form  till  long  afterwards.  Now, 
it  appears  to  me  that,  down  to  Pulomat,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  Puranic  lists  are  fidrly  clear  and  con- 
secutive; but  as  they  approached  known  times^-on  this  theory, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  mystic  and  prophetic  character— 
they  were  purposely  confused  and  mystified.  My  conviction  is, 
that  all  the  dynasties  menti<med  in  the  Yishnu  Pur&na,'  for 
instance,  as  reigning  subsequent  to  the  last  Andhra,  were  so 
far  contemporaneous,  that  none  of  them  extended  to  YikramA- 
ditya,  and  the  whole  must  be  included  between  850,  or 
rather  400,  at  the  earliest,  till  500  a.d.  as  the  last  of  them. 
If  this  is  so,  the  testimony  of  the  Pur&nas  "  valeat  quantum" 
is  that  the  Guptas  reigned  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  To  my 
mind  the  Puranic  argument  appears  perfectly  clear  and  con- 
vincing, but  I  fear  I  cannot  so  state  it  as  to  carry  the  same 
conviction  to  others.  We  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to 
return  to  it  in  the  sequeL  Nevertheless  let  us  see  what  the 
Guptas  say  for  themselves. 

The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  list  of  the  dynasfy : — 

Bthastt.  Daxm  oir  iNWURnui. 

Sri  or  Raja  Ghipta. 
Mah&raja  Ghatotkacha. 

'  J.A.S.B.,  Ti.,  p.  12.  '  Visli^a  Pur&i^  478 ;  Ariana  Antiqua,  407. 

»  V.  P.  474. 
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ommr.  Din  ov  xxiobiptxov. 

M.  B.  adhirftja  Chandra  Ghipta  I.  82,  93. 

„  Samudra     „ 

y,  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

,,             Kumara      „  124. 

„             Skanda       „            130,  137,  141. 

Mahendra  a  minor. 

Mah&rftja  Sri  Hastina.  163. 

B&ja  Buddha.  165. 

M.  B.  adhir&ja  Toram&na.  182. 

Neither  Sri  Hastina  nor  Toram&na  can  properly  speaking 
be  called  Guptas,  but  as  they  date  most  undoubtedly  from  the 
same  era,  they  are  commonly  classed  with  them. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  dynasty  of  nine  or  ten  kings  who, 
according  to  their  own  showing,  reigned  at  least  180  years, 
or  about  20  years  a-piece,  a  number  a  little  in  excess  of 
what  we  might  expect,  but  there  may  have  been  names  we 
have  not  got.  The  only  question  is  from  what  era  are  these 
dates  reckoned. 

As  before  mentioned,  if  it  were  either  the  Samvat  of  Yikra- 
mMitya  or  the  Saka,  they  must  have  been  destroyed  long 
before  318 ;  and  unless  a  date,  either  85,  or  at  least  68  years 
more  modem  can  be  found,  the  argument  halts.  Certainly 
Albiriini  knew  of  no  such  era,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  look 
for  it. 

Assuming  that  these  dates  are  from  the  Gupta  K&la,  318, 
we  are  at  once  met  with  a  difficulty  which  I  do  not  now  see 
how  we  are  to  get  over.  We  have  at  present  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  two  dates  I  have  placed  opposite  the  first 
Ohandra  Ghipta  belong  to  him  or  the  second — ^another  illus- 
tration of  the  inconvenience  of  a  grandson  adopting  his 
grandfather's  name !  Assuming  it  to  be  as  I  have  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  this  section,  according  to  the  first  theory, 
Chandra  Ghipta  I.  reigned  400  to  411.  Li  this  case,  the  two 
preceding  reigns  must  have  occupied  80  or  82  years,  on  the 
supposition  that  their  reigns  extended  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Era,  which  is  far  from  being  proved.  On  this  theory,  the 
succeeding  reigns  must  have  been  compressed  to  an  equally 
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nnnsaal  extent.  If  these  dates  belong  to  the  second  Chandra 
Gupta,  the  whole  dynasty  may  be  tolerably  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  period,  allowing  20  years  to  each  reign. 
The  more  equal  spacing  of  the  reigns  of  these  kings  is  tempt- 
ing at  first  sight,  but  the  whole  evidence,  so  far  aa  I  am 
acquainted  with  it,  tends  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  favours 
the  assumption  that  the  Sanchi  inscription  belongs  to  the  first 
Chandra  Gupta. 

Pending  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  settle  this  pointy 
the  question  seems  mainly  to  hinge  on  who  was  the  Shlih&n- 
Sh&hl  of  Samudra  Ghipta's  Allahabad  inscription.^  If  any  one, 
even  if  very  moderately  acquainted  with  Indian  or  Persiaii 
history,  were  asked  which  of  the  Sassanian  kings  was  most 
likely  to  be  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Allahabad,  he 
would  almost  inevitably  answer  Bahram  G«ur.  He  reigned 
420-440 ;  and  if  the  date  93  belongs  to  the  first  Ghandia 
Gupta,  the  writer  of  the  inscription  could  not  have  ascended 
the  throne  before  411— it  might  be  415  or  420.' 

In  the  same  line  of  this  inscription  occurs  another  name,  on 
which  Prinsep  makes  the  following  remark: — "Sainh&tta— 
the  country  of  the  lion  (Sinha),  might  safely  be  identified 
with  Sinhala  in  Ceylon,  especially  as  it  is  followed  by  SarvO' 
dwlpa — all  the  isles,  which  must  refer  to  the  Anca  diva  of 
Ptolemy,  etc."  He  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  word 
may  apply  to  some  insignificant  hills  among  the  Western 
Ghats.  This  we  may  safely  reject.  Such  a  place  would 
never  be  coupled  with  the  Persians,  the  Scythians,  and  Huns ; 
but  Ceylon  might.' 

If  we  turn  back  to  either  the  Kashmir  or  Ceylon  annals  we 
find  (ante  p.  100)  an  Indian  Conquest  of  Ceylon  in  434,  which 
also  might  safely  be  made  to  fall  within  this  reign,  and 
Meghav&hana  would  then  be  only  a  title  of  Samudra  Gupta. 
Supposing,  however,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  dates  above 
quoted  (82  and  93)  belong  to  the  second  Chandra  Gupta. 
This  would  hardly  alter  the  facts.  Bahram  Guur's  visit 
would  fall  in  the  reign  of  Kumlkra,  and  the  Shah  of  the 

I  J.A.S.B.  Yi.  p.  974 ;  Thomaa'  Prinsep,  i.  233,  et  uq.  *  jCm.  a. 

*  We  probably  most  refer  again  to  tne  Laf  for  the  troe  leading. 
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ingcription  would  be  Shapor  III.,  or  Bahram  Kerman  Shah, 
both  of  whom  most  probably  formed  alliances  with  the  kings 
of  India  of  that  day.  In  that  case  the  Meghav&hana  of 
•fTftaliTnir  was  probably  Skanda  the  last,  and  probably  the 
gieatesti  of  his  raee.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  first  is  the  view  I  am  at  present  inclined 
to  adopt ;  but  it  is  little  use  arguing  a  question  which  an  in- 
soription  with  a  date  may  settle  any  day.  Either  view  will 
suit  all  the  facts  we  now  know ;  and  so  far  as  history  or  pro* 
bability  are  concerned  I  know  nothing  to  militate  against  the 
view  that  the  greatness  of  the  Guptas  ended  with  Skanda, 
about  the  year  a  j).  460. 

Whatever  may  be  determined  with  regard  to  the  connexion 
of  Meghay&hana  with  the  Guptas,  the  name  of  his  successor, 
Fravarasena,  presents  a  nominal  similarity  too  tempting  to  be 
overlooked,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  establish  the  identity 
in  an  absolute  manner. 

From  the  Seoni  copper  plates '  we  learn  that  the  grantor 
was  a  Mahftr&ja  Pravarasena,  the  grandson  of  Mahardja 
Adhir&ja  Sri  Deva  Gupta.  Deva  was  no  doubt  a  title  only, 
as  it  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  in  our  lists ;  but  in  the 
Sanchi  inscription  ^  we  are  told  in  so  many  words  that  the 
Chandra  Gupta  of  93,  was  ''  genercdly  known  among  his 
subjects  as  Devar&ja."  Assuming  for  the  nonce  that  this 
was  the  king,  the  Pravarasena  of  Seoni  was  the  contemporary 
of  him  of  Kashmir,  if  he  was  not  the  same.  It  is  a  very 
curious  coincidence  at  least,  if  it  is  nothing  more. 

There  is  also  another  inscription  of  the  same  Pravarasena,  in 
the  so-called  Zodiac  Gave,  at  Ajanta.  This,  though  much 
mutilated,  has  been  so  far  deciphered  by  Bhau  Daji^  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  same  king  who  excavated  the  cave, 
and  who  made  the  Seoni  grant.    It  seems  also  clear  that  he 

^  A  probable  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Eaahmir  King  may  haye 
aniated  hia  Suzerain  in  hia  expedition  to  Ceylon,  and  when  he  returned  home, 
boasted  that,  '*  He  had  done  it.''  The  Ch41ukya  AdhirdjoB  boast  so  continuously 
of  their  conquests  of  Ceylon,  (J.  B.  B.  R.A.S.  III.,  p.  205,^  that  it  is  {h-obable 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Guptas,  or  at  least  from  434,  the  island  remained  more 
or  less  a  dependency  of  the  Ijnperors  of  India,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least. 
3  JJI.S.B.  y.  726.  >  J.A.S.B. ;  Thomas*  Prinsep,  i.245. 

«  J.  B.  B.  E.  A.  S.  yi.  pt.  2ud,  p.  56. 
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was  of  the  Yindhyasakti  race  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Pur&nas  before  the  Ghiptas.^  As  I  said  before,  howerer,  I 
believe  all  that  group  of  dynasties  are  contemporary,  or  nearly 
so.  I  would  not,  therefore,  insist  on  this,  but  what  I  do 
insist  upon  is  that  the  cave  could  not  have  been  excavated 
before  the  year  400  a.d.  When  I  first  wrote  on  the  subject 
I  said  **  I  believe  this,  and  the  one  before  it,  was  excavated 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  century  after  Christ,  but  more 
probably  about  the  latter  date/^  I  have  since  felt  inclined, 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  increased,  to  ascribe  this  oave 
to  a  more  modem  date,  but,  on  the  whole,  after  a  carefiil 
analysis  of  the  Topes,  at  Sanchi  and  Amravati,  and  a  review 
of  the  whole  subject,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  must  have  been 
excavated  within  the  limits  of  the  fifth  century.  Now,  that  we 
know  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  grandson  of  one  of  our  Ghipta 
kings,  this,  to  my  mind,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question,  though  others  may  not  attach  so  much  weight  to  this 
argument  as  I  do. 

The  name  of  Toram&na,  one  of  the  successors  of  Pravara- 
sena,  in  the  Kashmir  list,  afibrds  a  more  tempting  nominal 
similarity  than  even  his  father's  name. 

We  have  two  inscriptions,  one  at  Eran,'  and  the  other  at 
Ghwalior  ;^  neither  is  dated  from  any  era,  but  the  former  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Budha  Gupta,  at  the  same 
place,  which  is  dated  165.  ToramlLna's  is  dated  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  probably  not  long  after  the  date  just 
quoted,  and  Thomas  reads  the  date  on  his  coin  as  180,^  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  Bhau  Daji,  who  believes  he  detects 
the  symbol  for  180  -|-  something  on  the  Eran  inscription.*  This 
date,  therefore,  if  my  view  of  the  era  is  correct,  is  498  to 
500.  Both  Bhau  Daji  and  Kajcndra  Lai  identify  him 
unhesitatingly  with  the  Toram&na  of  Kashmir,  and  the  latter 
further  asserts  that  the  Pasupati,  the  son  of  Toramftna,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  whose  reign  the  inscription  was  put  up, 

*  "Vwhnu  Punl^a,  p.  477.  *  J.RA.S.  viiL  48. 

'  J.A.S.A.  Tiii.  633 ;  Thomas,  i.  249.  *  J.A.S.B.  xxx.  277. 

»  Prinsep,  L  340.  •  J.B.B.B.A.S.  yiiL  249. 
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is  no  other  than  Pravarasena  11.,  the  King  of  Kashmir.^ 
My  own  impression  is  that  they  are  right.  The  coincidences 
are  so  many  and  so  curious  that  they  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental ;  but  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  two  Toram&naSy  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  king  on  the  Eran  inscription  is  styled  Mah&r&ja  Adhir&ja 
— the  King  of  E^ashmir  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  Yuvar&ja ; 
and  if  the  first  title  is  not  a  piece  of  oriental  flattery,  as 
Lassen '  suggests,  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  the  same 
person.  Neither  Budha  Gupta  nor  the  Toram&na,  of  Gwalior, 
aspire  to  this  rank,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  even 
the  two  Indian  Toram&nas  are  identical.  If  he  was  an  Adhi- 
rftja  we  must  also  curtail  the  reign,  or  at  least  the  supremacy 
of  Yikram&ditya,  by  some  years ;  he  could  not  in  that  case 
have  become  lord  paramount  till  after  Toram&na's  death. 

Even  supposing  these  identifications  cannot  be  absolutely 
ascertained,  there  is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  names  in 
Indian  history  which  it  is  worth  pointing  out,  and  may  serve 
somewhat  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

Certain  names  appear  to  crop  up  at  particular  periods,  and 
to  be  adopted  by  everybody  at  the  same  time.  Thus  all  the 
SilMityas,  whether  of  Malwa,  Canouge,  or  Balabhi,  are  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  a  century,  or  thereabout.  The 
name  does  not  occur  before  or  afterwards ;  and  in  like  manner, 
after  YikramMitya  of  Malwa  made  himself  so  famous,  the 
name  occurs  again  and  again,  with  most  perplexing  fre- 
quency. We  have  already  seen  one  VijaySlditya  of  Ghizerat 
assuming  the  same  name  as  an  Adhir&ja  of  the  same  family  who 
was  living  at  the  same  time,  and  the  example  of  Harsha  Yard- 
dhana  of  Canouge,  shows  how  easily  Hindu  rajas  change  their 
names.  All  this  is  perplexing  enough  in  most  instances,  and 
18,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  uncertainty  which 
pervades  the  whole  subject ;  but  the  knowledge  of  its  existence 
may  frequently  obviate  a  difficulty  which  might  otherwise 
seem  insuperable. 

The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  from  such  attention  as  I 

1  J.A.S.B.  xzx.  271.  >  IndiBche  Alt.  iiL  659. 
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can  pay  to  the  subject,  is  that  all  these  Toram&^as  and  Pra* 
yarasenas  belong  certainly  to  the  same  age ;  that  some  of 
them  may  be  identical,  and  all  nearly  contemporary ;  but  we 
must  wait  for  further  information  before  we  can  say  posi- 
tively which  were  actually  the  same,  and  which  were  only 
living  at  the  same  time. 

I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  my  subject  by  referring  to 
the  Skanda  Ghipta  inscription  on  the  rock  at  Junagar.  This 
was  not  translated  by  Prinsep,  though  a  copy  of  it  was  in 
his  hands  before  his  last  illness.^  Had  he  lived  to  translate 
it,  my  impression  is  that  the  controversy  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Guptas  never  would  have  arisen — ^its  ^dence  seems  so  abso- 
lute. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  never  appeared,  so  &r  as  I  know, 
in  a  complete  form  and  translated,  till  this  was  accomplished 
by  Bhau  Daji  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bombay  Journal  of 
1862.  In  it  we  have  three  dates — the  Sadarsana  lake  is  said 
to  have  burst  its  banks  in  130,  to  have  been  repaired  in  137, 
and  a  temple  to  Yishnu  built  in  138,  and  twice  it  is  repeated 
"  counting  from  the  Era  of  the  Guptas  "  (Ghiptasya  Kfila).  The 
stone  is  worn  where  the  middle  date  occurs,  but  there  is  just 
space  enough  for  these  words.  The  same  king,  on  the  Kuhaon 
pillar,  dates  his  inscription  in  141, '  but  without  mentioning 
the  era,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  usual  in  Bengal,  as  not 
to  require  being  specified. 

I  may  add  that  the  inflated  language  of  this  inscription 
approximates  it  very  closely  to  those  of  the  Balabhi  kings 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  form  of  the  characters  seems  almost 
identical.  What,  then,  was  the  Gupta  K^la  P  If  AlbtrAni 
was  right  in  calling  the  era  of  318  by  this  name,  here  we  have 
proof  positive  that  he  was  wrong  in  saying  it  was  the  era  of 
the  destruction  of  the  family ;  for  here  we  have  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  powerful  kings  of  this  family  actually  dating 
his  inscription  from  this  era,  and  his  authority  is  surely  better 
than  Albirunl's  on  such  a  subject.  Further,  if  the  Ghipta 
Era  was  this  one,  then  Skanda  Gupta  reigned  certainly  from 
A.D.  448  to  459 — ^how  much  before  or  after  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  means  of  knowing. 

^  J.A.S.B.  Tii.  634.  >  Thomai,  i.  260. 
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Had  the  facts  above  stated  been  the  whole  case,  no  one,  I 
believe,  would  ever  have  raised  a  question  about  the  matter, 
or  dreamt  of  placing  the  Guptas  anywhere  but  in  the  5th 
century.  There  are,  however,  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  coins  which  have  induced  Mr.  Thomas, 
General  Cunningham,  and  other  numismatists,  to  bring  them 
back  to  an  earlier  age.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  only  half  a 
difficulty,  for  the  Guptas  had  two  distinct  and  separate  coin- 
ages, as  unlike  one  another  in  style  and  execution  as  it  is  well 
possible  to  conceive.  One,  called  the  Ganouge  group,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Indo-Scythian  coins,  by  easily  traced  grada- 
tions.^ The  other  is  copied  from  the  Saurastrian  coinage  of 
the  Sah  kings,  and  is  generally  confined  to  silver  and  copper 
pieces,  while  the  Ganouge  coinage  seems  to  be  generally  gold. 

Putting  on  one  side  for  the  present  the  coins  of  the  Sah 
type,  to  which  we  wiU  return  presently,  and  confining  our 
remarks  wholly  to  the  Ganouge  coins,  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  offer  any  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  I  attach  no 
importance  to  the  objection  that  some  of  them  are  so  like 
others  of  the  Indo-Scythian  series,  which  we  know  are  of  the 
Ist  century  a.d.,  that  they  ought  to  be  near  them  in  date. 
The  argument  might  be  good  in  Europe,  but  mintages  are  in 
all  ages  and  countries  singularly  conventional  and  capricious, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  apply  to  India  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  without,  at  least,  some  stronger  reason  than 
has  yet  been  adduced. 

The  question  is  a  very  large  one,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  enter  into  it,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  the 
present  instance.  One  coin,  or  rather  group  of  coins,  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  with  it  I  fancy  the 
whole  argument  must  stand  or  fcdl.  In  the  Ganouge  series 
there  are  several  coins  which  represent,  on  the  obverse,  the 
king  slaying  a  lion,  on  the  reverse,  a  female  figure  seated  on 
a  lion.^  They  are  the  most  beautiful  in  execution  of  the  whole 
series,  and,  consequently,  the  furthermost  removed  from  the 
rude  Indo-Scythic  coins  which  preceded  them.     Probably, 

^  Prinsep  pointed  this  oat  as  early  as  1835,  and  it  has  not  sinoe  been  disputed. 
J.A.S.B.,  IT.  p.  621,  et  seq, 
»  J.R.A.S.,  xii.,  pi.  ^.,  %  26,  27,  28,  pL  Til.,  fig.  1,  2,  8. 

VOL.  IV. — [nbw  be&ibb.]  8 
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therefore,  they  were  the  last  and  culminating  effort  of  the 
Canouge  engraver.  One  of  these  coins  (pi.  v.,  fig.  28)  bears  the 
name  of  Kum&ra  Gupta.  All  the  others  that  of  Yikramftditya, 
Yikrama  Sinha,  or  some  such  name.  On  one  coin  (pi.  y.  25), 
the  most  perfect  of  the  whole,  we  have  the  full  inscription 
perfectly  legible,  on  the  obverse,  Mahftr&j&dhirftja  Sri,  and  on 
the  reverse,  Sri  Sinha  Vikrama.  Who  then  is  the  king  P  For 
myself  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  is  the  famous  king  of 
Malwa,  who,  if  my  chronology  is  correct,  succeeded  the 
Ouptas  so  closely,  as  we  have  just  seen  that  Toram&na's  reign 
probably  overlapped  his  for  some  years,  though  to  so  small  an 
extent  that  it  may  possibly  be  adjusted. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  with  regard  to  these 
coins  which  seems  to  me  of  great  interest.  The  device  of  the 
King  killing  a  lion  is  very  un-Indian  ;  but  from  the  earliest 
Babylonian  cylinder,  through  the  whole  Assyrian  period 
down  to  the  late  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  every  king  of  the  Persian 
countries  has  so  represented  himself.  Throughout  Indian 
history,  YikramMitya  is  represented  as  the  son  of,  or  at 
least  as  the  descendant  of  Bahram  Gour,  who  is  said  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  Vasudeva.^  To  my  mind  the  coin 
confirms  the  story,  and  the  story  the  adscription  of  the  coin 
to  a  most  satisfactory  extent. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  coins  called  Indo-Sassanian, 
which,  however,  have  only  been  imperfectly  read.  The 
typical  example  of  the  class  is  one  originally  drawn  by 
Prinsep,  and  reproduced  by  Thomas  (vol.  i.,  pi.  vii.,  fig.  6). 
It  represents  a  Sassanian  king  on  one  side;  on  the  other, 
another  who  may  be  an  Indian  with  a  distinctly  legible 
inscription  in  Sanskrit  characters,  which  reads  Sri  Yasudeva. 
While  the  other  inscriptions  are  imdecyphered,  it  is  too 
hazardous  even  to  suggest  that  this  may  be  the  father-in-law 
of  Bahram  Gour ;  but  the  number  of  these  Indo-Sassanian 
coins  which  are  found  in  India,  extending  even  beyond  the 
Hegira,  prove  a  close  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  about,  and  when 
thoroughly  investigated,  will,  I  fancy,  throw  more  light  on 

^  Ayeen  Akbaree  II.,  64.    Ferishtah  p.  kxvi. 
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the  political  and  reUgions  dianges  that  took  place  in  India 
about  the  aixth  oentarjy  than  anything  else  which  has  yet 
Gome  to  light. 

So  £aLr  as  they  have  yet  been  described,  or  decyphered, 
ihey  seem  to  me  to  confirm  the  impression  of  a  strong 
Sassanian  influence  during  the  Gupta  period,  which  would 
quite  justify  the  terms  in  which  one  of  them  is  mentioned  by 
Samudra  Gupta  in  his  inscription.  They  seem  also,  90  far  as 
I  can  judge,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  story  of  the 
descent  of  Yikram&ditya  from  the  Persian  king.^ 

There  is  still  another  small  group  of  coins  belonging  to  the 
series  which  have  hitherto  been  unidentified,  but  for  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  an  owner  if  we  adopt  this  theory  of 
dates.  Among  the  Canouge  coins  are  several  with  a  horse  on 
the  obverse,  and  a  female  figure  on  the  reverse,  with  a  very 
legible  inscription  beside  the  latter,  which  reads  '^  A^vamedha 
Parflkrama,  the  paramount  hero  of  the  Asvamedha^'^  If  I 
am  correct  in  my  chronology,  Pulakesi  I.  did  perform  an 
Asvamedha  during  the  reign  of  Sil&ditya,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Yikram&ditya  of  Malwa,  and  the  character  of  the 
coin  would  exactly  suit  this  date.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
proof.  Many  others  may  have  done  the  same,  but  none,  so 
far  as  I  know,  claim  to  have  performed  this  sacrifice  in  any  of 
the  numerous  inscriptions  wc  have  about  this  period  ;  and  at 
all  events  it  may  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  many  curious  co- 
incidences which  this  theory  of  the  Gupta  dates  gives  rise  to, 
and  which,  when  sufficiently  numerous,  make  out  a  case  of 
circumstantial  evidence  that  cannot  be  resisted. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  difficulty  which  arises  from 
the  character  of  the  Sah  type  of  Gupta  coins,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  try  and  fix  the  dates  of  another  Gupta  family, 
whose  existence  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 


to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  tentatively  assigned. 

*  Thomas,  J.  K.  A.  S.  xii.,  pi.  v.,  fig.  31,  32.     Ariona  Antiqua,  pi.  zviii. 
fig.  2,  etc. 
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It  will  be  oonyenient  to  designate  them  as  the  Magadha 
Guptas,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Canouge  fetmily  of  the 
same  name  whose  dates  we  have  just  been  discussing.  The 
former  are  known  to  us  only  from  accounts  given  of  them  by 
Hiouen-Thsang.  While  residing  in  the  monastery  of  Nftlanda 
he  tells  us  that  the  founder  of  that  institution  was  one  Sakr&- 
ditya,^  a  name  so  like  that  sometimes  applied  to  S&livahana, 
that  the  first  idea  is  that  it  may  be  the  same  person.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  this  may  be  so,  but  for  the  present  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  that  king  is  at  least  half  a  century 
too  modem  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Hiouen-Thsang's 
text;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  *'  Ainsi  depuis  les  sept  cents  ans 
que  ce  convent  existe,  nul  homme,"  etc.  Of  course,  he  is 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  but  as  he  resided  five  years  in  this 
monastery,  he  was  likely  to  be  well  informed  in  its  annals,  and 
we  must  cdlow  that  when  he  said  700,  he  meant  at  least  more 
than  600,  which  would  take  us  back  to  a.d.  40,  or  before  it. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  that  I  see  no  reason  for 
doubting,  which  is  that  Nftg&rjuna  resided  sometime  in  this 
monastery,^  and  ho  was  contemporary  with  Kanishka.  Indeed 
I  am  inclined  to  look  on  NiLg&rjuna  as  practically  the  founder 
of  this  great  establishment,  and  generally  of  the  monastic 
system  in  India.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hiouen-Thsang's  date 
and  the  residence  of  this  saint  in  the  monastery,  place  its 
foundation  in  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era. 

After  this  our  author  proceeds  to  record  the  names  and 
benefactions  of  four  of  his  successors,  each  of  whom  he 
represents  as  the  son  of  the  preceding  king.  This  is  doubtful, 
but  not  so  the  succession  of  the  following  kings  : — 

1.  SakrSditya. 

2.  Buddha  Gupta. 

3.  Tathagata  Gupta. 

4.  Balllditya,  and 
6.  Vajra. 

No  particulars  are  given  of  any  of  these  kings,  except 
Bal&ditya.  He  we  are  told  was  contemporary  with  Mihi- 
rakula  of  Kashmir,^  and  the  story  of  their  wars  and  its  re- 

1  H.-T.,  L  150  i  ill  42.    >  YassiUef,  Le  Booddisme,  etc.,  p.  200.    >  H.-T.  iu  191. 
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results  are  told  in  great  detail  as  above  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  the  R&ja-Taranginl.  Here  occurs  our  first  difficulty.  If  we 
are  to  read  Hioun-Thsang  literally,  Bal^tya  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Sakr&ditya,  whom,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  I 
believe  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Kanishka,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Elashmir  lists  12  reigns  occur  between  that  king 
and  Mihirakula.  The  only  mode  of  reconciling  the  two  lists 
that  occurs  to  me  is  to  assume  that  Hiouen-Thsang  used  the 
word  "  Son"  in  the  sense  of  "  descendant,"  as  is  done  in  every . 
Puranic  list  we  are  acquainted  with  to  an  extent  that  is  some- 
times most  perplexing. 

For  reasons  above,  stated,  I  am  inclined  to  place  great 
reliance  on  Kashmir  lists  as  adjusted,  and  therefore  feel 
considerable  confidence  in  placing  Bal&ditya  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century ;  and  Buddha  Gupta  we  may,  for  the 
present,  place  about  the  year  100  a.d.,  till  we  get  some 
further  data  for  fixing  his  date  with  more  precision. 

We  know  only  of  one  other  king  of  this  dynasty,  the 
"Pftndu, "  of  the  Dalad&vanso.  His  capital  was  Pali- 
bothra  (Patna)  where  he  was  reigning  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  if  not  Lord  Paramount  of  the  whole 
of  India,  he  at  least  exercised  suzerain  right  over  the 
Kalingas,  which  are  the  countries  principally  referred  to 
in  the  narrative.^ 

The  result  of  all  this,  therefore,  is  that  for  a  dynasty  which 
we  know  lasted  for  300  years,  we  have  only  six  names — or 
rather  only  five,  for  the  last  is  a  title — and  we  want  at  least 
a  dozen  more  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  exist.  Everything 
we  know  of  this  dynasty  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
were  powerful,  and  had  among  their  numbers  some  "Adhi- 
r&jas"  at  least ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  two  thirds  of  their 
names,  and  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  them. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bearing  this  dynasty  may  have 
in  the  numismatic  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some 
date  for  the  Sah  kings  of  Saurastra,  whose  coinage  so  closely 
resembles  those  of  the  Guptas. — ^Mr.  Thomas  places  all  the 

^  J.A.S.B.  yi.  p.  856,  et  seqq. 
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13  kings  between  157  and  57  b.c.^  Mr,  Justice  Newton 
begins  where  Mr.  Thomas  leaves  off,  and  places  them  between 
57  B.C.,  and  235  a.d.  ;*  and  Bhau  Daji  begins  135  years 
later,  and  extends  them  ta  376  a.d.'  The  two  latter  authorities 
also  extend  the  number  of  reigns  from  newly  discovered 
coins  to  20  or  25  names,  which  would  give  from  12  to  15 
years  to  each,  instead  of  under  eight,  as  was  assumed  from 
those  that  were  known  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Thomas  wrote. 
General  Cunningham,  I  believe,  agrees  with  Mr.  Newton, 

'  and  my  own  impression  is — for  reasons  to  be  given  hereafter 
— that  his  views  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  than  those  of  either  of  the  gentlemen  who  place  them- 
selves before  or  after  his  dates.  At  all  events,  we  may  safely 
assimie  this  for  the  present  argument. 

^  The  three  kings  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  whose  coins  are 
most  frequently  found  of  the  Surastrian  type,  are  Budha, 
KumlLra,  and  Skanda.  If  they  were  confined  to  the  two,  or 
even  to  these  three  only,  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by 
assuming  that  Budha  Gupta  of  the  coins  was  the  Buddha 
Gupta^  of  the  Magadha  dynasty.  The  dates  would  fit 
admirably,  and  such  a  coin  as  those  52  or  56,  plate  ii., 
J.  R.  A.  8.  XII.,  would  range  perfectly  with  the  Sah  series. 
Nor  would  I  hesitate  in  assuming  that  Kum&ra  might  be 
among  the  lost  names  of  the  Magadha  dynasty.  It  is  so 
common  a  title,  and,  with  a  peacock  coinage,  so  natural  a 
name.  When,  however,  we  come  to  Skanda,  the  case  be- 
comes more  difficult.  It  is  true  his  also  might  be  among  the 
lost  names.  But  such  a  title  as  "Parama  Bh&gavata  Sri 
Vikram&ditya  Skanda  Gupta,  "^  looks  so  like  its  Canouge 
congener,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  must  not  belong 
to  the  same  king.  There  is  a  circumstance,  however,  re- 
garding this  king's  coins  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

1  J.R.A.S.  xii.,  p.  48 ;  Prinsep  ii.  91. 

*  Mr.  Newton's  paper  has  not  yet  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  his  Society, 
but  appeared  in  the  "Overland  Times  of  India  "  in  July  last. 

«  J.B.B.R.A.8.  Tol.  viu.  223. 

*  I  do  not  think  the  difference  of  spelling  here  indicated  of  any  importance. 
Hiouen-Thsang's  name  was  translated  first  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  and  from 
Chinese  into  French,  and  might  easily  haye  been  more  changed  in  the  process. 

*  J.R.A.8.  xii.  68. 
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observed.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  representation  of  the 
hcBy  figs.  50,  51,  on  the  plate  last  quoted,  they  show  a 
marked  degradation  from  the  coins  of  Budha  Gupta ;  and,  in 
80  &r  as  numismatic  evidence  is  concerned,  would  reverse 
the  order  in  which  we  know  these  kings  succeeded  one 
another,  in  the  Canouge  dynasty.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
imderstand  how  a  king  whose  mints  could  issue  such  coins 
as,  for  instance,  Plate  vi.  fig.  18,  in  the  same  volume,  could  pos- 
sibly be  content  with  such  rude  specimens  of  the  art  as  those 
last  quoted.  All  this  may  be  capable  of  being  explained; 
but  till  this  is  done,  it  seems  to  me  to  render  the  evidence  of 
workmanship  in  coins  of  singularly  little  value  in  deter- 
mining either  dates,  or  the  identity  of  kings. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  Sah  coinage  of  the  Guptas 
is  as  remarkable  for  what  it  omits  as  what  it  contains.  We 
have  no  coins  of  either  Samudra  or  of  the  two  Chandra 
Guptas,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  among 
the  most  powerful  kings  of  their  family,  and  their  coins  of  the 
Canouge  type  are  even  more  common  than  those  of  the  three 
kings  above  named. 

All  this  is  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  that  I  would  have 
little  hesitation  about  suggesting  that  the  coinages  belonged 
to  the  two  different  families  if  it  stopped  there ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  unpublished  coin  of  Toramana,^  about  whose 
date  there  is  no  doubt;  and  there  exists  other  evidence  of  con- 
nection,' between  the  Sah  Gupta  coinage  and  that  of  Toram&na, 
which,  I  fear  at  present,  at  least  render  this  solution  untenable. 
It  seems  worth  while,  however,  putting  it  forward,  as,  when 
examined  by  persons  more  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits 
than.  I  am,  it  may  lead  to  some  important  results  either  for  or 
against  the  Gupta  dates. 

Even  if  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  coins  belong- 
ing to  two  different  dynasties,'  it  by  no  means  follows  that  some 
other  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  may  not  be  discovered. 
The  simplest  course  would  be  to  adopt  Bhau  Daji's  date  for  the 

1  Thomas'  Prinsep,  i.  840  *  loc  cit,  ii.  96. 

*  The  existence  or  these  two  families  may,  perhaps,  be  the  cause  of  AlbtrCLnl*! 
mistake.  There  certainly  were  Guptas  before  318  as  well  as  after.  He  may  hare 
confounded  the  one  with  the  other. 
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Sah  kings,  in  that  case  they  would,  by  extending  down  to  376, 
overlap  the  Gaptas  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  so  get  over 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  coinages. 
I  don't  think  myself  that  this  is  the  true  solution,  but  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  it  will  be  found  much  more  in  conformity 
with  the  facts  to  bring  the  Sahs  down  than  to  take  the  Ghiptas 
up.  For  the  reasons  above  given  I  look  on  the  dates  of  the 
Ouptas  as  undoubted,  and,  consequently,  whichever  theory 
we  adopt,  they  must  not  be  disturbed. 

A  third  solution  would  be  to  assume  simply  that  the  Ghipta 
coins  were  inferior  mintages,  issued  by  some  of  the  Ghipta 
kings  for  local  purposes,  and  that  they  were,  and  were  meant 
to  be,  mere  copies  of  coins  with  which  the  people  in  those 
places  had  long  been  familiar.  This  seems  to  be  by  no  means 
an  improbable  view  of  the  case.  Nothing  is  more  purely  con- 
ventional than  the  stamps  on  money.  We  now  imitate  Roman 
coins,  and  put  Latin  inscriptions  on  them,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  Guptas  in  the  fifth  century  may  not  have 
found  it  expedient,  in  addition  to  their  own  beautiful  coins,  to 
issue  a  lower  class  of  money,  on  which  they  tried  to  copy  the 
previously  current  forms  as  closely  as  possible. 

I  have  now  stated  fully,  and  I  hope  fairly,  the  whole  of 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  these  coinages,  in  so  far  as  they 
seem  to  bear  on  the  dates  I  am  now  advocating.  I  have 
done  this  in  deference  to  the  great  names  who  attach  such 
importance  to  the  evidence  of  these  coins,  though  my  own 
impression  is  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Skanda  Gupta  Junagar  incription,  a  recent  reading 
seems  to  me  to  have  put  the  case  beyond  the  limit  of  con- 
troversy. 

As  far  back  as  1859,  Mr.  Thomas  deciphered  the  name 
Bhattdraka  on  a  large  number  of  coins  found  in  Guzerat,^ 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Justice  Newton  published  four  of  the 
coins  in  1862,  and  fully  confirmed  this  reading  *  and  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  dispute  the  fact,  that  though  the  names 
have  not  yet  been  read  they  must  belong  to  kings  of  the 
Balabhi  family,  the  descendants  of  Hhattaraka  or  Bhat&rka. 
*  J.B.B.R.A.S.  vol.  tI.  p.  budi.  «  Loc,  c,  pi.  2,  pL  1,  and  p.  Tiii- 
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Now,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  neither  the 
Guptas  nor  the  Balabhi  kings,  nor  any  body  else  ever  dated 
either  coin  or  inscription  from  the  Balabhi  era — which  is  the 
view  of  the  case  now  almost  universally  adopted — still,  all 
are  agreed  as  to  the  succession ;  no  one  disputes  that  the  Sahs 
came  first,  after  them  the  Guptas,  and  then  the  Balabhis.  If 
we  allow  200  for  the  first  we  cannot  allow  less  than  ISO 
years  for  the  Guptas,  and  we  must  admit  fifty  or  some  such 
number  of  years  before  the  Senftpatis  of  the  Balabhi  dynasty 
became  Mah^r^jas  and  coined  money.  These  coins  are  de- 
picted on  Mr.  Newton's  plate  just  referred  to,  ranging  through 
four  centuries  at  least,  with  a  change  in  design  and  execution 
so  infinitesimally  small  that  a  layman  could  hardly  tell  which  is 
the  first  or  which  is  the  last.  There  is  a  gradation  I  admit, 
but  it  is  not  so  great  as  can  be  traced  between  the  best  and 
worst  of  Skanda  Gupta's  coins,^  in  so  far  as  execution  is 
concerned.  There  are  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  in- 
scription which  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Newton  in  his 
paper  just  referred  to,  but  they  are  so  small  as  only  to  be  dis- 
cemable  by  the  initiated.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  one 
thing  I  fancy  no  one  will  dispute,  which  is  that  the  whole 
Gupta  period,  150  or  165  years,  elapsed  between  the  last  Sah 
and  the  first  Saurastrian  coin  of  the  Bhatt&raka  type,  and  while 
this  is  so,  and  makes  so  little  difference  in  the  coinage,  we  need 
make  no  difficulty,  if  100  years  elapsed  between  the  last  Sah 
and  the  first  Gupta  ;  but,  more  than  this,  now  that  we  have 
got  coins  of  this  type  behind  the  Guptas,  as  well  as  before,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  this  type  of  coinage  endured  through 
the  whole  of  the  three  dynasties,  with  as  little  change  from  the 
original  conventional  type  as  the  skill  of  the  artist  employed 
would  admit  of.  If  this  is  so,  any  chronological  argument 
based  on  the  evidence  of  these  coins  seems  to  me  absolutely 
worthless. 

It  may  seem  strange,  according  to  European  experience, 
that  a  series  of  coins  should  exist  through  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies with  so  little  change;  but  we  must  be  cautious  in 
applying  rules  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  West  to 

1  J.  R.  A.  S.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  No.  44  to  51. 
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what  may  have  happened  in  the  East,  and  in  all  instances  I 
fancy  it  a  sound  rule  to  adhere  to  the  maxim  that  history  must 
govern  nunusmatics,  and  that  numismatics  must  not  be  allowed 
to  govern  history.  So  £Eur  as  I  can  judge,  these  Bhatt&raka 
coins,  coupled  with  Skanda  Gupta's  Junagar  inscription,  are  by 
themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  case ;  and  when  to  these  we 
can  add  all  the  other  historical  coincidences  noticed  above, 
and  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  I  cannot  see  that  the  Gupta 
era  can  possibly  be  considered  any  longer  as  doubtfuL 

A 

Mauryaa  and  Andhras. 


Maubta  Dtnabtt,  ISO  tbabs. 

B.O, 

Chandragupta 325 

Bimbisara         301 

Afoka 276 

Saya^as  240 

Da«aratha         230? 

Sangata 220? 

Indrapalita       212? 

Soma^armaa     210 

^a^adharman 203 

Yrihadratha      195 

^UNOA  DtNASTT,  45  TEARS. 

Pushpamitra      188 

Agnimitra         152 

Sujyeshtha        144 

Yasumitra         137 

Ardraka 129 

Pulindaka         127 

Ghoshavasa       124 

Vajramitra        121 

BhagaTata         1]2 

DeTabhuti        86 

KaNWA  DtNASTT,  112  TEABS. 

Vftsudeya  76 

Bhiiinimitra      67 

Nardyana  53 

So^arman  41 

died ...        ...        ...      31 


M 


Ajtdhra  Dynasty. 


Ajn>H&A  Dtkastt — emHmtud. 


^atakar^i  I.  ... 
Ptlr^otsanga  ... 
$riya8W&mi  ... 
^itakar^i  II.  ... 
Lambodara       ••• 

Apttaka 

Sangha 

^atakar^illl. ... 
Skandhaswiti  ... 
Mrigeodra 
Kuntalaawdti    ... 
Swsltikari^a 
Pulom&vit 
Gorakaha^wafH 
xiaia      ...        ••• 
Mantalaka 
Purindra  sena  ... 

^indara 

B.dJ£lda8W2ltl     ... 
Sivaswati 
Gautamiputra  ... 
Vdaithi  putra 
Pulomat 
^iva^ri 

Skandaswati  ... 
Yajnajri 

Vijaya 

Chandra^ri 

Pulomat 

died    ... 


•■• 


»> 


or 


AA 

10 

2S 
46 
64 
120 
138 
150 
168 
186 
19S 
196 
204 
205 
241 
266 
271 
276 
881 
6ms. 
284 
312 
333 
836 
363 
370 
377 
406 
412 
422 
429 
436 


^ipraka ...   ...    ...    ...   31 

Sjrish^...    ...    ...    ...A.D.  8 

The  fixation  of  the  dates  of  the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  rise 
of  the  great  Guptas,  rest  on  somewhat  different  ground  from 
that  of  the  kings'  reigns  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating. 
It  is  true  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  inscriptions  in  the 
Western  Caves  and  elsewhere  to  fill  a  volume,  and  some  of  them 
with  dates ;  but  generally  speaking,  like  most  Buddhist  inscrip- 
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tioDS,  ihey  are  the  records  of  the  pious  miinificence  of  private 
individuals,  or  of  kings  as  such.  Occasionally  the  donor 
mentions  the  king's  reign  in  which  he  lived,  but  never  thinks 
of  recording  his  fEtther's  name,  or  any  of  those  particulars 
which  everybody  then  knew,  but  which  we  would  now  so  like 
to  know.  When  the  king  himself  is  the  author  of  an  in- 
scription, instead  of  boasting  of  his  lineage  and  his  prowess 
as  the  Brahmanical  kings  did,  whose  inscriptions  we  have  just 
been  treating  of — ^he  merely  records  his  name  in  the  humblest 
terms,  as  if  his  only  object  was  to  identify  the  benefaction  of 
which  he  was  the  author.  It  must  also  be  added  that  these 
inscriptions  have  not  yet  been  translated  with  such  critical 
care  as  would  enable  us  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  their  in- 
dications. This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  nature  of 
the  texts  themselves.  When  an  inscription  is  on  a  copper- 
plate or  small  stone-slab,  it  can  easily  be  examined  by  the 
translator  himself,  or  a  rubbing  or  impression  obtained  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  original.  The  Cave  inscriptions,  how- 
ever, are  generally  so  placed  and  so  large,  that  rubbings  or 
impressions  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  and  as 
many  of  them  were  copied  by  persons  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  character  and  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written,  errors  of  transcription  were  inevitable  in 
spite  of  the  most  painstaking  desire  for  accuracy. 

All  this  will  no  doubt  be  remedied  before  long ;  but  mean- 
while the  Pur&nas  fortunately  supply  us  with  some  information 
which  seems  trustworthy  for  the  period  we  are  now  treating 
of,  though  very  little  that  we  can  glean  from  them  of  what 
they  say  of  dynasties  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
can  be  depended  upon.  Before  the  fifth  century,  however, 
they  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  dynasties,  stated  to  be  conse- 
cutive, with  the  names  of  the  kings,  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns  and  other  particulars,  all  of  which  are  so  reasonable 
and  so  in  accordance  ^th  what  we  find  from  other  sources, 
that  I  see  very  little  reason  to  doubt  their  general  correct- 
ness. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  examining  these  lists  is  that 
their  authors  have  not  at  all  events  exaggerated  the  lengths  of 
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the  kings'  reigns.  According  to  the  Ykya  and  Matsya,^  the 
whole  extended  to  736  years,  and  according  to  the  most 
lengthened  adjustment  that  can  be  made — to  761,  a  dijOTerence 
of  only  25  years,  which  in  such  a  case  is  of  slight  importance. 
During  that  time  53  or  54  kings  reigned,  giving  an  average 
of  very  little  more  than  14  years  to  each  king.  Taking  even 
the  Andhra  kings  alone,  we  have  30  kings  reigning  460  years 
or  little  more  than  15  years  each,'  so  that  this  at  least  gives 
an  air  of  probabilility  to  the  whole. 

We  have  no  difficulty  whatever  as  regards  the  initial  date 
of  this  long  list  of  kings.  As  long  ago  as  Sir  William  Jones' 
time,  Chandra  Gupta  was  recognised  as  the  Sandracottus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  generally  chronologists  have  agreed  to  fix  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  as  315  B.C.  My  impression  is  we  can 
now  get  even  nearer  than  this.  Asoka,  in  his  inscriptions 
dated  in  the  12th  year  after  his  inauguration,  the  16th  after 
his  accession,  mentions  the  name  of  five  Ghreek  Eongs,  among 
whom  was  Magas  of  Cyrene,  who  died  257  b.c  ,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion must  therefore  be  before  that  date.  As  I  have  had  occasion 
before  to  point  out,^  the  only  year  when  all  these  kings  were 
alive  together  was  256,  which  we  may  assume  as  the  16th  of 
Asoka,  with  a  limit  of  error  of  one  year  either  way.  His  pre- 
decessor was  Bimbasara,  to  whom  the  Pur&nas  give  25  years ; 
but  the  Mahavanso,  a  preferable  authority  in  this  case,  allows 
28,  and  thus  places  his  accession  300  B.C.  Both  authorities 
allow  Chandra  Gupta  24  to  25,  so  that  we  cannot  well  bring 
his  date  below  325  B.C.*  This  date,  too,  it  appears  to  me, 
would  accord  better  than  315,  with  what  we  learn  of  this 
king  from  Alexander's  historians,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  question  here. 

1  Wilson,  V.  P.,  p.  484.         ^ 

9  After  the  destruction  of  the  Andhra  kings,  the  Vishnu  Purllna  goes  on  to  say 
(Wilson,  p.  474.)—"  After  these  will  reign  7  A'bhiras,  10  Garddhabas,  16  l^akaa, 
8  Yavanas,  14  Tusharas,  13  Mundas,  11  Maundas,  together  79  princes,  who  will 
be  sovereigns  for  1399  years."  We  now  know  that  many,  if  not  all  of  these 
dynasties  were  contemporary ;  but  the  average  of  their  reigns,  which  is  all  we  are 
here  concerned  with,  gives  only  17  years  and  a  half,  and  the  other  PurRnaa  with 
the  same  number  of  years,  enumerate  85  and  89  kings,  so  the  average  duration  of 
their  reigns  at  all  events  looks  like  truth. 

'  Quarterly  Review,  Sep.,  1860,  referring  to  Justin,  Historise,  ixvi.  2. 

^  The  Mahawanso  (Tumour's  translation,  xlvii.)  gives  him  .34,  but  this  I  ianoy 
includes  the  period  of  confusion  during  which  the  Bruunin  Eautilya  ruled  after  the 
death  of  Nanda. 
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It  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  final  date  for 
the  Andhra  dynasty  from  external  sources.  If,  however,  the 
Tue-gnai,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  China  in  408,^  is  the 
Yadnya  Sri  of  our  lists,  it  would  settle  the  question. 

The  name  is  so  like  those  it  has  generally  been  assumed, 
that  this  identity  was  established,  and  his  date  —  from 
Puranic  calculation  —  so  closely  agrees  with  this,  that  its 
probability  may  fairly  be  assumed.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  Yue-gnai  means,  in  Chinese,  "  beloved  of  the  moon," 
and  as  we  certainly  have  a  Chandra  Sri,  or  Chandra  Gupta, 
who  was  Adhirdja  of  India,  at  this  date,  we  must  pause 
before  affirming  the  identity.  Whether  we  assume  that 
he  was  the  first  or  second  of  that  name,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, the  date  82  and  93  a.o.  at  Sanchi  Oudeypore  are  all  that 
is  required.  There  seems,  however,  very  little  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  the  two  kings  were  contemporary,  or  nearly  so. 
So  little  confidence  do  I  feel  in  the  nominal  similarity,  that 
I  have  not,  in  the  table  prefixed  to  this  section,  attempted  to 
adjust  the  dates  so  as  to  meet  it ;  but  as  we  have  a  margin  of 
seven  years  at  the  end — between  429  and  436 — it  would 
have  been  easy  to  make  it  fit  exactly.  I  am  inclined  to 
place  much  more  reliance  on  the  coincidence  of  the  name  of 
his  grandson  Chandra  Sri,  in  the  Yishnu  and  Matsya 
Pur&nas,  and  Chandra  Vijaya,  in  the  Bh&gavat,*  with  the 
Chandra  Varma  Ganapati  mentioned  by  Samudra  Gupta,  in 
the  eighteenth  line  of  his  Allahabad  inscription.^  If  my 
chronology  is  correct,  the  dates  fit  exactly ;  and  it  was  just 
about  the  time  that  India  resolved  itself  into  four  great 
divisions  :  the  Aswapati,  or  kings  of  Delhi ;  the  Gajapati, 
or  Lords  of  Orissa  ;*  the  Narapati,  or  Cholas^  of  the  south, 
and  the  Ganapatis,  who  occupied  the  central  portions,  which 
are  now  known  generally  as  the  Nizam's  territories.  This 
is  just  such  a  position  as  we  would  expect  an  Andhra  dynasty 
to  occupy  after  the  death  of  their  last  great  monarch  Yadnya 
Sri,  and  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Guptas. 

^  De  Guigne's  Histoire  des  Huns,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
■  Wilson's  V.  P.  p.  473.  »  J.  A.  8.  B.  vi.  963 ;  Thomas'  Prinsep,  i.  287. 

*  Ayeen  Akbaree ;  Stirling's  Cuttack,  A.  R.  xv.  255. 

*  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables,  xl.,  Thomas'  edition,  275. 
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I  am  the  more  Inclined  to  rely  on  this  identification, 
because  in  the  same  line  we  have  a  Rudradevay  who,  no 
doubt,  was  the  Kudra  Sena  ^  of  the  Yindya  Sakti  line  above 
alluded  to. 

The  grouping  of  all  these  names  together,  to  my  mind, 
certainly  indicates  a  contemporaneousness  of  date,  and  even 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Sanchi  Chandra  Gupta  is  the 
second  of  the  line,  this  makes  very  little  dijBTerence,  as  we 
have  two  Rudras,  so  we  have  two  Pravarasenas  and  two  or  three 
Chandras.  In  certain  epochs  of  Indian  history  certain  names 
seem  to  go  in  bunches,  and  though  it  is  puzzling  occasionally 
to  discriminate  among  them,  their  presence  is  a  sure  indication 
of  their  age,  and,  to  my  mind,  establishes  the  correctness 
of  the  Pur&nas  in  placing  Chandra  Sri  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  fifth  century.* 

If  these  identifications  should  be  sustained,  they  would  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  two  Gupta  dates — 82  and  93  a.g. — 
which  we  possess,  belong  to  the  first,  and  not  to  the  second, 
Chandra  Gupta ;  and  consequently  that  the  Samudra  of  the 
Allahabad  inscription  ascended  the  throne  after  41 1  A.D.,which 
I  confess,  from  many  circumstances,  I  think  the  most  probable 
arrangement.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Hastivama  of  the  17th  line  of  the  same  inscription,  may  be 
the  Sri  Hastina  of  the  Benares  copper  plates.*  To  enable 
this  to  be  so,  would  require  that  the  latter  should  have 
reigned  more  than  40  years.  Though  not  impossible,  it  is  so 
improbable,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  insisting  upon  till  further 
information  crops  up. 

Before  leaving  this  inscription  it  may  be  worth  while 
pointing  out  that  in  the  same  line — the  18th,  we  have 
N&gadatta  and  the  N&ga  N&gasena,  who  are,  no  doubt,  the 
N&ga  kings  mentioned  in  the  Pur&nas,  in  the  same  line  with 
the  Guptas,*  and  so  mixed  up  with  them,  that  Wilford' 

1  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Ti.  pt.  ii.  p.  66. 

*  In  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables,  as  published  in  Calcutta,  in  1834,  p.  100,  Chandra 
$ri  is  dated  428  a.d.,  which  is  exactly  the  date  I  would  assign  to  him.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  what  the  authority  for  this  is. 

'  Thomas'  }*rinsep  i.,  261. 

*  Wilson's  V.P^  479.  *  A.  E.  ii.,  116. 
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aasumed  them  to  be  identical.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  now 
we  have  got  hold  of  the  clue,  every  name  mentioned  by 
Samudra  Ghipta  could  be  identified,  if  any  competent  Sanskrit 
scholar  would  undertake  the  task. 

By  far  the  most  important  name  in  this  dynasty,  however, 
is  Gotamiputra.  From  the  inscription  engraved  by  his 
widow  on  the  Nassick  Cave,^  as  well  as  from  other  sources, 
we  learn  that  he  was  Mah&rdja  Adhir&ja  of  India ;  that  he 
had  conquered  all  those  countries  which  Budra  Sah  in  the 
bridge  inscription  boasts  that  he  possessed ;'  and  his  name 
occurs  so  often  and  so  prominently,  that  it  would  be  most 
important  that  his  date  should  be  ascertained  if  possible. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  enumeration  of  the  Andhra  lists 
allows  a  margin  of  about  20  to  30  years  on  comparing  the 
additions  of  the  reigns  in  the  Matsya  with  the  totals  quoted 
in  the  other  Purdnas.  This  may  be  adjusted  either  by  filling 
np  the  list  from  the  other  Pur&nas,  or  by  giving  these  years  to 
the  successor  of  this  king,  who  according  to  the  Nassick 
inscription,  seems  to  have  been  Yasitiputra,  the  father  of 
Pulomavi,  who  figures  as  his  son  in  the  Puranic  lists. 

The  discrepancy,  however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  allow- 
ing Yadnya  Sri  29  years,  which,  according  to  the  Vishnu  and 
V&yu  Pur&nas,  was  the  true  length  of  his  reign,  instead  of 
the  nine  years  of  the  Matsya.*  Not  only  are  these  better 
authorities,  but  from  his  numerous  inscriptions  and  coins  we 
learn  how  important  the  king  really  was,  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  limit  his  reign  to  the  shorter  date.  I  look  on 
him  as  practically  the  last  of  the  Andhra's,  and  that  it  was 
fix)m  him  that  Chandra  Gupta  wrested  the  Adhir&jaship 
of  India.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
places  Gotamiputra  certainly  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  may  be  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  312  or 
818,  or  even  a  little  later,  but  he  cannot  be  removed  far  from 
this  period.* 

1  J.B.B.R.A.S.  V.  42.    «  J.B.B.R.A.S.  vi.  p.  ii.  p.  120.    *TVil8on,V.P.,  p.  473. 

*  There  are  two  dates  in  the  Nassick  inscriptions  I.  and  II.  J.B.B.R.A.S.,  v. 
42  and  47,  which,  as  they  at  present  stand  translated,  seem  to  conflict  with  each 
other.    The  first  is  19  from  an  imspecified  era,  but  seems  to  be  in  the  reign  of 
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From  the  first  time  I  read  Tumour's  abstract  of  the  Dalad&- 
vanso,^  I  felt  convinced  from  the  internal  evidence  that  this 
was  the  king  who  figures  on  these  curious  episodes,  but  the 
name  there  being  given  merely  as  Pandu  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  this.  Curiously  enough  we  have  at  Kanheri  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  copper-plate  extracted  from  a  Dagoba  there,  which 
mentions  this  very  relic  with  a  date  245*  or  325  a.d.,  which 
is  just  about  the  date  mentioned  in  the  Ceylonese  annals. 
The  king's  name  is  apparently  Kripa  or  Karna,  only  a  rela^ 
tion  of  the  exalted  Srami  Karnaof  the  victorious  Andhrabhritya 
family.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  hangs  over  this  read- 
ing, as  the  plate  is  not  forthcoming,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  was 
forced  to  trust  to  an  indifierent  copy.  Whether  Gotamiputra 
is  hereafter  discovered  or  not  under  any  of  these  titles,  we 
have  the  Andhras  in  power  at  the  date  we  are  treating  of, 
and  that  for  our  present  purpose  is  sufficient. 

In  another  place  I  have  touched  on  the  architectural  evi- 
dence which  render  this  date  for  the  Nassick  Cave  almost 
certain,^  and  there  are  a  number  of  little  incidents  of  an 
architectural  character  which  do  not  allow  me  to  doubt  it. 
If  this  is  so,  we  come  to  a  curious  historical  inference,  which 
is  that  this  king  must  really  have  been  the  founder  of  Balabhi 
and  the  establisher  of  that  era.  According  to  Mr.  Justice 
Newton,  the  Sah  dates  extend  down  to  235  a.d.,  with  one  or 
two  doubtful  names  afterwards.  This  would  allow  time  for 
the  rise  of  the  Andhras  on  their  ruins  and  the  foundation  of  a 
new  capital  of  Western  India  by  Gotamiputra  in  318.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  Sri  Gupta  would  have  been  viceroy  to 
the  Andhras ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  his  rule 

Padma  or  Pulomdvi,  the  successor  of  Gotamiputra,  and  if  this  is  so,  and  aa  Dr. 
Stevenson  conjectures  it  is  the  Balabhi  era,  it  would  make  that  era  commence  with 
the  death  of  the  great  king.  The  second  is  in  the  2'lth  year  of  the  **  Modem 
era,"  and  the  act  recorded  is  apparently  by  order  of  Gotamiputra.  This  would 
make  the  foundation  of  the  era  coincident  with  the  accession  and  the  inscription 
date  three  years  after  his  death,  as  he  reigned  only  21  years.  These  discrepancies 
can  only  be  settled  by  a  caref^il  rc-examination  of  the  texts.  My  impressioii 
meanwhile  is,  that  the  Balabhi  er'H  dates  from  his  accession,  and  consequently  six 
years  after  the  date  which  from^Purd^c  calculations  1  have  assigned  to  that 
event.  \ 

»  J.  A  S.  B.  vi.  p.  \ 

»  J.B.B.R.A.S.  vol.  V.  33.     See  aUo  J.R.A.8.,  N.S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

'  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  pp.  Si  and  168. 
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•hoold  be  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
or  extend  to  bo  early  a  period.  Any  of  Gotamiputra's  succea- 
aora  anterior  to  Yadnya  Sri  may  have  appointed  >iiTn  as 
Bhattftraka  Sen&pati  was  afterwards  by  Sil&ditya,  and  as  in 
the  latter  case,  his  grandson  founded  the  greatness  of  his 
jbnuly  in  the  decline  and  decay  of  that  of  his  patrons.  The 
one  point  I  would  insist  on  here  is  that  Gotamiputra  was  Lord 
Paramount  of  India  in  318-19  when  the  Balabhi  era  was 
eatabUshed,  probably  on  the  building  of  the  city.  It  was  after- 
wards the  western  capital  of  both  the  Guptas  and  the  Saurft»- 
trian  Bhatt&rakas,  and  to  me,  at  least,  it  appears  quite  certain 
that  both  these  families  dated  all  their  coins  and  inscriptions 
from  this  era.' 

It  may  be  difficult  to  prove  all  this  absolutely.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  information  perhaps  impossible,  but  on  a 
fiur  balance  of  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case  this  view  seems 
to  me  to  accord  perfectly  with  all  the  evidence  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  I  know  of  no  other  scheme  which  meets  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  in  anything  like  an  equal  degree. 

8ah  Kings  of  Saurdshfra. 

Sah  Kings  of  Saurastha. 


KabApana     

Uihavadata 

SwAmi  Chastana       

Ja]ra  D&m& 

JlTft  Dama 

Budra  D&nian. 

Radra  Sinha ...        ...        ... 

BndnSah. 
9ri  S&h. 
Sangha  BsLman. 
DAman  8&h. 
Ta^a  DAman. 

DAmajAta  $ri  

Yira  £)aman. 

Only  one  inscription 
to  Ught — ^the  celebrated 


B.C.  57 
11 

A.D.    10 

3S 
45-47 


97 


Ifvara  Batta. 

ViJHya  SAh 

DAmajata  ^rt. 

Rudra  SAh 

Vijva  Sinha.  M 
Atri  DAman... 

YifvaSAh 

22.  Rudra  Sinha    ... 

AfA  DAman. 
SwAmi  Rudra  SAh  ... 
SwAmi  Rudra  SAh  II. 
SwArai  Rudra  SAh  ... 
SwAmi  Rudra  SAh. 


116 

...  131,141 

143 

...  163, 167 

...  160,168 

173  or  213 

...  223,236 
...  223,286 


of  this  dynasty  has  yet  been  brought 
Bridge  inscription  of  Rudra  D&man — 


^  In  the  aboTO  I  haTe  avoided  all  allurion  to  each  identifleation  of  Indian 
Bttnea  with  those  recorded  by  Greek  or  Latin  authors.  The  difficulties  are  suffl- 
denUy  great  when  a  name  is  repeated  in  two  places  in  some  nearly  similar  Indian 
languages,  but  when  the  difference  ia  so  great  as  between  Greek  or  Chinese  with 
Sanskrit  or  Pall,  the  similarities  of  sound  are  so  untrustworthy  as  to  be  of  little  or 
no  Talue,  and  had  better  be  put  on  one  side  till,  at  least,  the  investigation  is 
Auther  advanced. 


TOL.  lY.— [nXW  BBBIBS.] 
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and  we,  therefore,  depend  almost  wholly  on  their  coins  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  family,  as  well  as  for  their 
dates.  As  before  mentioned,  the  three  principal  authorities 
differ  to  the  extent  of  236  years  as  to  the  era  from  which 
these  coins  should  be  dated,  a  circumstance  which  does  not 
inspire  us  with  much  confidence  in  numismatic  evidence,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  India  is  concerned. 

I  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Thomas's 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  as  I  believe  the  Srt  Ebrsha  era 
frx)m  which  he  dates  them  is  metely  a  blunder  of  Albirf^ni's, 
and  had  no  real  existence,  we  may  for  the  present,  at  least, 
put  it  on  one  side,  pending  some  further  elucidation,  which  its 
author  may  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

Bhau  Daji's  initial  date  (78  a.d.)  appears  to  me  equally 
untenable,  except  in  the  contingency  before  mentioned :  that 
it  may  be  found  necessary  that  the  Sahs  should  overlap  the 
Ghiptas,  in  order  to  explain  the  anomalies  of  their  coinage. 
As  my  own  conviction,  for  reasons  given  above,  is,  that  this 
will  not  be  necessary,  it  also,  may  be  passed  over  for  the 
present. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Justice  Newton's  theory,  which 
would  place  Nahapana  about  56  B.C.,  seems  to  me  to  suit 
perfectly  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  at  least 
am  acquainted  with  them. 

If  I  am  correct  in  agreeing  with  Dr.  Stevenson,  that  Deva- 
bhftti,  B.C.  86,  was  the  excavator  of  the  great  Karli  cave,^  the 
position  of  the  Nahapana  inscriptions,  there  and  elsewhere, 
would  be  easUy  explicable,  and  the  whole  series  of  cave,  in- 
scriptions brought  into  strict  accordance  with  their  architec- 
ture. The  date,  too,  in  Kudra  D&man's  Bridge  inscription,' 
would  also  be  in  accordance  with  what  we  know.  It  is  dated 
in  72  of  the  Sah  era, — according  to  this  view  a.d.  15 ;  and  he 
states  that "  after  twice  thoroughly  conquering  S&takarni,  lord 
of  Dakshinapatha,  he  did  not  completely  destroy  him  on  ac- 
count of  their  near  connexion."  Now,  according  to  my 
calculation,  S&takarni  I.  reigned  from  a.d.  10  to  28.  This 
would  accord  perfectly,  and  if  there  were  no  other  king  of 

1  J.B.B.E.A.S.  V.  163.  «  J.B.B.R.A.S.  vol.  vi,  pt  ii.  p.  18. 
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that  name,  would  be  final ;  but  as  there  are  several  of  the  same 
name  in  the  dynasty  it  is  not  altogether  decisive ;  it  would, 
however,  be  extremely  difficult  to  fit  any  other  of  that  name 
to  this  date ;  on  Mr.  Thomas's  theory  it  would  be  impossible. 
At  present,  therefore,  it  can  only  be  put  down  as  only  one  of 
the  curious  coincidences  which  occur,  but  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  amount  to  something  like  proof  positive. 

Another  important  indication  is  Gotamiputra's  boast,  if 
Bhau  Daji's  translation  is  to  be  depended  upon,  that  he  had 
exterminated  the  descendants  of  Khajar&ta  (pali)  Kshahar&ta 
(Sanskrit),^  who  can  hardly  be  other  than  this  race.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  for  reasons  stated  above  it  seems  to  me  indis- 
pensable for  history  that  they  should  have  ceased  to  reign 
before  Gotamiputra  raised  his  family  to  pre-eminence  on  that 
side  of  India.  I  may  also  add  that  it  seems  extremely 
probable  that  these  Sah  kings  may  be  identified  with  the 
Yu^che,  at  least,  if  any  stress  may  be  laid  upon  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following  :  Ma-twan-lin,  after  stating  that  the 
Yu8-che  conquered  India,  about  26  B.C.,  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  they  having  become  extremely  rich  and  powerful,  remained 
in  the  state  till  the  time  of  the  latter  Hans,  who  began  to 
reign  a.d.  222."  "It  results  from  hence,"  says  our  trans- 
lator "  that  the  Scythians  must  have  been  masters  of  Western 
India,  from  about  b.c.  26  till  a.d.,  222,  that  is  for  a  space  of 
248  years.  The  first  invasion  of  India,  by  the  Yu6-che  or 
Scythians  must  have  taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Yikra- 
mftditya,  whose  celebrated  era  began  fifty-six  years  before 
ours,  and  originated  from  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Scythian 
armies  by  that  prince."  (See  Colebrooke's  Indian  Algebra, 
Lassen,  etc.)' 

Having  reached  this  celebrated  era,  I  wish  to  broach  a 
theory  regarding  it,  which  will  at  first  sight,  I  have  no 
doubt,  appear  utterly  untenable;  but  which,  if  true,  will 
dear  away  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period.  My  conviction  is  that  no  such  person  as  the  Sak&ri 
Yikramftditya  ever  existed  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  or 
within  some  hundreds  of  years  of  that  time. 

1  J.  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.  Ti.,  p.  1 17.  'J*  A.  8.  B.  toI.  tI.,  p.  63. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Puranio  lists  are  very  fall  and  con- 
sistent about  this  period,  but  no  Parana  hints  at  the  existence 
of  such  a  prince.  He  belonged  to  no  royal  feunily.  He 
possessed  no  recognizable  kingdom,  and  had  no  descendants. 
No  coin  of  his  has  ever  been  found,  nor  does  his  name  occur 
in  any  of  the  multifarious  inscriptions  of  the  period  ;^  and  all 
the  events  of  his  reign  are  imhistorical  and  mythical  to  an 
extent  which  occurs  with  no  other  king  of  the  period.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  defeat  of  the  Sac®  just  mentioned  67  B.C. 
Albtrtbii  states — and  though  he  generally  blunders,  he  must 
have  had  some  authority — '^  L'dre  de  Saca  est  post^rieure  & 
celle  de  Yikram&ditya  de  135  ans.  Saca  est  le  nom  d'un 
prince  qui  a  r6gne  sur  les  contr^es  situ^  entre  Tlndus  et  la 
mer.  Yikramftditya  marcha  centre  lui,  mit  son  arm^  en 
d^route  et  le  tua  sur  le  territoire  de  Korour,"  etc.'  YikramA- 
ditya,  according  to  this  account,  must  have  been  nearly  200 
years  old  when  he  did  all  this.  But  it  is  only  one  among 
many  instances  which  have  so  puzzled  Wilford,  and  all 
those  who  have  even  meddled  with  the  question. 

My  impression  is,  that  some  time  after  Yikram&ditya  of 
Malwa  had  rendered  the  name  so  celebrated,  the  Hindus,  on 
the  revival  of  Brahminism,  wished  to  possess  an  era  which 
should,  at  least,  be  older  than  the  Buddhist  era  of  Saliv&hana. 
At  that  time  the  Sah  era,  established  by  Nahapana,  was 
vacant,  having  fallen  into  disuse  on  the  destruction  of  that 
djmasty,  and  its  supercession  by  the  era  of  Balabhi,  and  that 
the  Hindus  then  appropriated  it  by  attaching  to  it  the  name 
it  now  bears,  and  inventing  the  history  requisite  to  render  its 
adoption  feasible,^ 

This  theory  would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  fixing  the 
date  of  Nahapana  with  certainty  as  57  B.C.,  but  it  would  clear 
away  an  amount  of  rubbish  which  has  puzzled  and  disgusted 

^  The  yikraiD&ditya,  mentioned  in  Gotamiputra's  inscription  (J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S. 
▼oL  y.  p.  43),  is  eyidentlj,  from  the  company  in  which  he  is  named,  of  pre- 
historic antiquity. 

>  Thomas'  Prinsep,  yol.  i.  p.  268. 

'  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Bhau  Daji  when  he  says,  that  nothing 
is  dated  from  this  era  hefore  the  11th  century,  (J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Tiii.  p.  242). 
There  is  certainly  more  truth  in  the  assertion  than  appears  at  first  sight.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  era  was  invented  in  the  age  of  Bhoia  (a.d.  993),  or 
ratner  oy  the  revived  Chilukyas,  a.d.  973,  1003  (J.  R.  A.  S.  voL  iv.  p.  4). 
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every  one  who  has  approached  this  branch  of  the  subject.^  It 
would,  besides  this,  remove  all  the  uncertainty  which  now 
exists  as  to  whether  the  Saka  or  Samvat  eras  should  be  used 
for  coins  or  inscriptions,  where  neither  are  specified. 

I  oannot  myself  feel  any  doubt  about  the  matter,  and  I  would 
therefore  ask  others  at  all  events  to  consider  it  dispassionately. 
If  they  do  so,  I  feel  confident  they  will  arrive  at  the  same 
result  as  I  have  done. 

Buddhist  Chronohgy. 

87  Dbsovntb  in  600  ?  Teailb  from  Tudhishthiha. 


^▲IfUNiOA  DtN A8TT. 

9ifim|ga  691 

Kahemadhannan. 
Kahetraujas. 

BimbisSra        603 

XanwApana^  9. 
Bh&miputra^  14. 
Ajfttafatra        551 


irdaya?wa         519 

Da^aka 503 

Nagada?oka      495 

§i?uii&ga  471 

Kaia^oka  453 

Maha  Nanda 425 

Sum&lya. 
7  Nandas. 

Inierreffnum,  XauiUyay  ending  825 


When  the  Hon.  Geo.  Tumour  first  examined  the  Ceylonese 
annals,  he  became  aware  of  a  discrepancy  of  about  sixty  years, 
existing  between  the  time  of  the  death  of  Buddha  and  the 
accession  of  Asoka,  as  stated  in  the  Mahavanso,  when  com- 
pared with  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  from  Puranic 
and  Grecian  sources.  In  other  words,  assuming  the  true  date 
of  the  Nirvftna  to  be  543,  which  the  Ceylonese,  the  Burmese, 
and  all  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  insist  upon  as  absolute, 
and  reckoning  the  reigns  thence,  this  chronology  places  the 
accession  of  Chandra  Gupta  162  a.b.  or  381  B.C.,  instead  of 
826,  which  as  we  have  shown  above,  is  certainly  his  true  date, 
within  very  narrow  limits  of  error  either  way.* 

Now  that  we  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  diiBicult  to  see  either  why  this  false  ad- 
justment was  made,  nor  how  it  was  effected. 

The  first  civilized  king  of  Ceylon,  according  to  their 
annals,  was  Yijayo.      He  landed  from  the  opposite  coast, 

I  In  the  Ayeen  Akbaree  (toI.  ii.  p.  54),  it  is  stated  that  Bhoja,  the  eon  pf 
Mnnja,  sncceeded  in  541  of  tne  era  of  Yikramaditya.  As  no  one  now  believes  that 
this  bhoja  liyed  before  the  very  end  of  the  tenth  centurv,  it  looks  very  like  as  if 
he  datea  from  the  son  of  Bahram  Gour,  not  from  the  $ak&ri ;  but  whereTcr  yon 
find  thia  era,  there  is  nothing  bat  confusion. 

*  Tnmour'B  Mahawanso,  p.  48;  J.A.3.B.  toI.  yi.  p.  714,  &c. 
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probably  introduced  Buddhism,  or,  at  all  oTents,  was  the 
founder  of  that  dynasty  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  for  long  afterwards.  The  Ceylonese  annalists  state 
that  his  landing  was  in  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion ;  a  coincidence  so  remarkable,  as  to 
look  very  like  such  a  pious  fraud,  as  is  too  common  with 
priests  in  all  ages.  If  we  assume  that  it  took  place  56  or  60 
years  after  the  Niry&na,  the  whole  difficulty  vamshes,  and  all 
the  synchronisms  come  right. 

The  mode  in  which  the  adjustment  was  effected  was  simply 
by  taking  the  requisite  number  of  years  from  the  dynasty  of 
the  Nandas,  to  whom  the  Pur&nas  give  100  years,^  the 
Mah&vanso  only  44.  These  Nandas  seem  to  have  been  a  low 
caste  race;  the  Yishnu  Pur&na  calls  them  Siidras,  and  the 
Buddhist  annalists  have  not  a  kind  word  to  say  for  them. 
J£  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  the  coins  depicted  in  the 
7th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Society,  plate  48, 
belong  to  this  family,  they  were  serpent  worshippers,  whom 
consequently  the  Buddhists  would  not  hesitate  in  putting  on 
one  side.  Be  this  as  it  may,  both  the  Ceylonese  and  Bur- 
mese' annals  agree  in  placing  the  accession  of  Mah&  Padma, 
the  first  Nanda,  in  425  B.C.  On  the  other  hand,  our  calcula- 
tions from  Greek  synonyms  place  the  accession  of  Chandra 
Gupta  325,  leaving  exactly  the  100  years  of  the  Pura^as 
between  these  dates,  which,  therefore,  I  feel  very  little  doubt 
in  assuming  as  correct,  or  very  nearly  so. 

This  period  includes  of  course  the  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
anarchy,  usually  called  the  expiation  of  Ch^nakya,  which 
intervenes  between  the  death  of  the  last  Nanda  and  the 
accession  of  Chandra  Gupta. 

The  Ceylonese  annals  desert  us  on  the  accession  of  Bim- 
bis&ro,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Magadha  603  B.C.,  and  in 
whose  16th  year  S&kya  Muni  attained  Buddhahood,  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  age.  The  Burmese  annals  help  us  back  to 
an  era  they  call  that  of  Anjana,  691  b.c'    They  call  this  the 

^  V.  P.  D.  468 ;  Mahawansot  p.  xlrii.  ^  teq. 

'  Bieandet,  Life  and  Legend  of  Buddha,  p.  37L    Crawftird*8  Embassy  to  Ara, 
Appendix  yiii.  >  Bigandet  and  Crawford,  Loc,  t.c. 
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em  of  the  great  grandfather  of  Buddha,  but  this  is  a  mistake ; 
the  &mily  of  the  founder  of  this  religion  was  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  Magadha,  and  all  the  dates  we  have  in 
Buddhist  annals  belong  to  the  latter  family.^  In  the  Purftnas 
we  have  four  kings'  names  from  Sisun&ga,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  to  Bimbis&ro,'  which  may  very  well  be  assumed  to  fill 
up  the  88  years  that  occurred  between  these  events. 

All  this  appears  to  me  so  reasonable  and  so  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  historical  facts  which  have  yet  come  to 
light,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  as  far  back 
as  691  B.C.  we  may  walk  with  confidence,  and  that  a  very 
alight  adjustment  ocurring  of  the  dates  given  above,  for  events 
after  that  date  will  hereafter  be  found  necessary.  The  se- 
quence of  events  I  look  upon  as  nearly  certain. 

Early  Chronology, 

Beyond  691  b.c.  we  have  little  to  guide  us  except  the  doc- 
trine of  averages,  but  unsatisfactory  as  that  may  be,  there  are 
one  or  two  circumstances  that  induce  me  to  think  that  the 
early  chronology  of  the  Hindus  ought  not  to  be  so  entirely 
rejected  as  is  too  generally  the  case. 

From  Arrian'  and  Pliny*  we  learn  that  when  the  Greeks — 
probably  Megasthenes — ^were  there,  the  pandits  of  these  days 
presented  them  with  lists  of  kings,  153  or  154  in  number, 
who  reigned  before  Alexander.  Now,  if  we  count  the  lists  of 
Solar  kings  from  Ikshw&ku  to  Yrihadratha,  and  they  certainly 
were  the  supreme  race  during  the  two  first  ages,  and  then  fol- 
low the  Lunar  line  from  the  Mah&bh&rata  to  Chandra  Gupta, 
we  get  150  descents ;  and  if  we  count  from  Marichi  the  154 
of  PUny.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory  as  it  tends  to  prove 
that  we  have  now  the  same  lists  as  were  shown  to  the  Greeks 
more  than  2000  years  ago. 

^  So  little  importance  do  I  attach  to  the  family  of  l^&kja  Muni  in  a  chronolo- 
jrfoal  point  of  view,  that  I  would  not  allude  to  them  cren  in  a  note,  if  it  were  not 
that  tne  Pur&nas  have  been  blamed  for  makine  l^&kya  the  father  of  ^uddhodana 
instead  of  the  son  (Wilson,  Y.  P.,  p.  463).  They  are  quite  correct,  howcTer.  It 
ia  only  one  of  the  1001  instancoB  in  which  we  find  a  king  or  prince  adopting  hia 
gnuidiather*s  name. 

«  V.  P.  466. 

*  Indica,  dx.  *  Nat.  Hist.  yi.  o.  17. 
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Arrian  makes  these  kings  reign  6042  years,  Pliny  5402 ; 
and  though  both  are  inadmissibley  they  show  that  the  mon- 
strons  system  of  Yogas  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  the 
fiedsification  had  not  gone  beyond  the  extent  of  duplication. 

Applying  to  these  lists  the  average  we  obtained  above,  of 
16  years,  we  get  back  to  about  2800  b.o.  But  if  we  apply 
18  years,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  an  extravagant 
average,  considering  how  many  insignificant  names  must 
have  dropped  out  of  so  long  a  list,  we  get  back  almost 
exactly  to  the  date  of  the  Eidi  Yug,  3101  B.a 

This  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  true  date.  It  does  not 
make  an  even  sum  from  any  known  Indian  era.  It  is  not  a 
multiple  or  sub-multiple  of  any  ^K)ch,  and  stands,  and  always 
has  stood,  alone  in  Indian  Chronology  as  something  unac- 
counted for.  The  three  previous  Yugas  are  avowedly  astro- 
nomical calculations,  and  are  useless  for  chronological  purposes, 
but  not  so  this  one.  It  may  be  the  date  at  which  it  was  sup- 
posed ihe  Aryans  first  crossed  the  Indus,  and  it  may  be  the 
epoch  of  some  event  that  took  place  in  Central  Asia  before 
they  left  their  original  seats ;  but  it  appears  to  me  hardly 
to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  it^is  a  true  date  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

If  we  take  it  as  I  have  put  it  above,  and  apply  the  average 
to  each  king's  reign,  the  events  of  the  R&m&yana  took  place 
about  2000  years  B.C.  ;  those  of  the  Mah&bh&rata  about 
1300  B.C.  These  may  not  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory 
determinations,  but  they  are  probably  as  near  the  truth  as 
aoything  we  are  now  likely  ever  to  attain. 

I  have  now  run  through  the  whole  subject  of  Indian 
Chronology,  stating  as  briefly,  as  was  compatible  with  clear- 
ness, the  views  I  entertain  regarding  the  various  epochs 
which  have  come  under  consideration.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  extended  these  remarks 
to  more  than  twice  their  present  extent  without  saying  all, 
or  nearly  all,  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  Even  then, 
however,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  out  the  archi- 
tectural argument  which  has  been  the  thread  I  most  rely 
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upon  to  guide  ns  througli  the  labyrintli.  I  look  upon  it 
as  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  a  gradual  progression  in 
the  style  of  architectural  buildings  in  India,  as  there  is  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  once  it  is  mastered,  the  suc- 
cession is  certain.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  sometimes  the 
progress  is  faster,  sometimes  slower,  and  it  requires  care  not  to 
be  led  away  by  adopting  too  uniform  a  scale  in  this  respect. 
But  retrogression  is  always  impossible,  and  caprice  hardly 
ever  interferes  in  any  degree.  It  is  my  knowledge  of  Indian 
architecture  that  gives  me  confidence  in  the  scheme  of  chro- 
nology propoimded  in  the  previous  pages.  The  numismatist 
or  scholar  must,,  of  course,  be  allowed  in  like  manner  to  apply 
their  own  test,  and  if  we  dijBTer,  it  is  for  others  to  decide 
which  class  of  evidence  is  most  entitled  to  acceptance.  As  I 
cannot  here  adduce  the  details  of  the  architectural  argument, 
I  can  only  state  that  I  have  found  it  accord  throughout  so 
perfectly  with  all  the  historical  facts  I  am  acquainted  with, 
that  I  fee]  very  great  confidence  that  the  chronological  scheme 
propounded  in  the  preceding  pages  will  eventually  be  estab- 
lished, in  all  its  leading  or  essential  features.^ 

^  Since  the  abore  paper  was  in  type,  a  curious  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Balabhi  era  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  An  inscription  has  been  found  in 
the  Temple  of  Ambemath,  near  Ealyan,  opposite  Bombay.  It  is  dated  Samvat 
782.  As  the  Temple  is  certainly  not  earlier  tnan  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  this 
must  be  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Balabhi.  The  character  of  the 
alphabet  in  which  it  is  written  fully  confirms  this  ascription. 
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Art.  m, — The  Poetry  ofMohamed  Babadan,  o/Arragon. 

By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. 


In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Journal,  this  poem  had 
reached  the  birth  of  Abraham :  the  portion  contained  in  the 
present  issue  consists  of  the  life  of  Abraham,  the  history  of 
the  line  of  Isaac  ending  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  line  of 
Ishmael  down  to  Heshim,  great-grand&ther  of  Muhammad. 
The  description  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ishmael  brings  to  mind  the 
mysteries  or  plays  in  which  Abraham'^s  sacrifice  of  his  son 
is  still  represented  in  Spain  at  the  Church  festivals. 

In  the  account  of  Abraham  going  on  his  way  to  the 
sacrifice,  Babadan  has  interwoven  a  legend  which  is  Rab- 
binical rather  than  Mussulman  ;  according  to  this  legend, 
Abraham  saw  in  a  vision  the  mysterious  foundations  of  the 
Earth,  by  which  he  understood  that  the  designs  of  Providence 
are  incomprehensible.  Mr.  Morgan  has  given  this  passage 
a  little  difierently  from  what  it  is  in  the  original,  and  a  note 
in  the  British  Museum  MS.,  apparently  in  his  handwriting, 
says,  Aqui  ay  un  grande  yerro  de  el  autor,  "  here  the  author 
has  made  a  great  mistake  !'^  and  the  word  cuestaa  de  un  tore, 
on  the  back  of  a  bull,  has  been  erased  ;  and  the  word  ctiemos^ 
horns,  written  in  the  margin  in  the  same  handwriting ;  his 
translation  is,  ''  He  extended  his  sight  as  far  as  his  eyes 
could  reach,  and  beheld,  O  wonderful  prospect !  this  earthly 
globe  the  world  resting  upon  the  point  of  a  bull's  horn,  the 
bull  standing  upon  a  great  fish,  which  fish  lay  extended  upon 
a  vast  lake  of  water.'' 

With  respect  to  this  account  of  the  sacrifice,  Mr.  Deutsch 
informs  me  that,  "  the  Talmud  and  the  various  Midrashim 
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contain,  mutatis  mutandis  nearly  all  the  legendary  features  in 
this  poem.  The  story  of  the  sacrifice  is  a  &vourite  subject  of 
the  early  Jewish  Haggadists,  and  the  manner  in  which  Satan 
— Sammael — appears  here  successively  in  his  three  charac- 
ters as  accuser,  seducer,  and  angel  of  death,  is  as  characteristic 
as  are  the  different  guises  under  which  he  tries  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Dramatis  Personse.  As  regards  the  primitive 
unstable  nature  of  the  Kosmos  and  the  manifold  expedients 
resorted  to  for  its  more  firm  and  final  foundation,  the  Hag- 
gadah  contains  two  very  striking  passages.  The  one  (Pirke 
Babbi  Eliezer,  p.  6)  speaks  of  the  succession  of  dissolutions 
that  followed  one  another;  reducing  creation  to  ever  new 
chaos — "  even  as  a  great  palace,  built  by  mortal  man,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  not  finally  laid,  and  which  swayeth 
hither  and  thither,  until  God  created  Repentance^  and  the 
Universe  stood."  The  other  passage  (Pesachim,  118a)  indi- 
cates God^s  Mercy  as  the  only  link  that  held  the  universe  to- 
gether before  the  Revelation  of  the  Law." 

Padre  de  Mariam  la  limpia, 
En  el  mundo  especialada. 

Morgan  gives  the  following  passage  in  a  note  to  these  lines : 
— "  To  all  this  the  expositors  [of  the  Koran]  add  several  tra- 
ditions of  the  Eastern  Christians,  which  but  for  them  His  pro- 
bable had  been  lost.  One  of  them  is,  that  Ood  (according  to 
the  Alcoran)  preserved  her  and  her  son  from  the  Devil. 
Houssain  Yaes,  a  noted  historian,  expounds  this  preservation 
in  these  words : — '  No  child,  says  he,  is  bom  into  the  world, 
that  the  Devil  does  not  touch  and  handle  till  he  makes  it  ciy, 
and  except  Miriam  and  her  son,  none  were  ever  preserved  and 
exempted  from  this  handling.^ — This  tradition  seems  to  have 
some  allusion  to  Original  Sin.'^ — Morgan,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

None  of  the  genealogies  of  Muhammad  are  exact,  or  authori- 
tatively established. 

The  next  portion  of  this  poem  will  contain  the  history  of 
Heshim,  the  great-grandfather,  Abdulmutalib,  the  grand- 
fistther,  and  Abdallah,  the  fisither  of  the  Prophet. 
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Y8T0RIA  DE  YBRAHIM  ALEHISALEM,  COMPUESTA  EN 
VERSO  SUELTO :  COMIENZA  DESDE  8U  NACIMIENTO 
Y  LO  QUE  LE  VINO  CON  EL  REY  NAMERUD. 


£l  que  nacio  de  bus  obras 
Ceroado  en  el  monte  seco, 
Tayiendo  por  Padre  j  madre 
Solo  las  dunes^  del  delo ; 
£l  que  de  catorce  dias 
Despnes  de  sa  nacimiento 
Conooio  al  Bostenedoi* 
Del  cielo  7  bus  movimiantos ; 
£1  que  en  yez  de  los  regales 
Que  dan  i  los  ninos  tdemos 
Sub  padres  lo  apedrearon, 
Aquellos  inicos  perroe ; 
£1  que  de  bus  mismos  padres 
Fu6  tan  perseguido,  y  puesto 
En  poder  de  su  enemigo. 
Para  ponello  en  el  fuego. 
Este  es  aquel  justo  Ybrahim 
A  quien  su  madre  en  pariendo, 
Lo.lleyo  i  tma  cueva  escura 
De  un  monte  desierto  y  negro, 
Por  guardalle  del  cuchillo' 
De  aquel  Rey  false  y  sediento 
Namerud  de  quien  se  cuentan 
Tan  endemoniados  hechos. 
Este  Yid6  en  su  dormir 
Un  triste  infiemo  protento 
Que  le  desasosegaba 
Su  false  y  maldito  pecho ; 

Y  fo6  que  en  aquellos  dias 
Yi6  que  nacio  un  mancebo, 
Que  su  fedsa  adoracion* 

Le  abatia  por  el  suelo. 
Es  de  saber  que  este  Rey 
Tenia  mandamiento  espreso 
Que  le  adorasen  bus  gentes 
Gome  Dies  alto  y  supremo ; 

Y  61  adoraba  en  los  ydolos 
Hechos  de  barro  y  madera, 
Al  que  le  Uamaban  Teraq,' 
Muy  dorado  y  muy  compuesto. 

'  Climas,  P.  *  Snstentador,  P. 

*  Terah,  P.  •  Pusieseii,  P. 

'  Qoando  Tiii6  la  maffana,  P. 


Ajunto  BUS  adivinos, 
X  todoB  Be  resolvieron 
Que  pasaaen'  k  cuchillo 
Los  ninos  nacidos  tiemos  : 

Y  por  acertar  &  este 

Que  fu6  Ueyado  al  desierto, 
Degoll6  doze  mil  nines 
El  tirano  torpe  y  dego.^ 
Pues  quando  yino  la  noche 
Sobre  el  triste  nine  tiemo,' 
Ya  le  apretaba  la  hambre 
Quando  en  el  mismo  memento 
Baj6-  Chebril,  y  le  puso 
En  la  boca  bus  dos  dedos ; 
Por  el  uno  distilaba 
Dulce  lechcy  y  ansi  mesmo 
Por  el  otro  miel  sabrosa, 

Y  aquel  era  su  sustento. 
Pues  i  los  catorce  dias 
Que  tuyo  su  nacimientO| 
Ya  leyanto  la  cabeza 

Y  yio  en  el  cielo  un  luzero, 

Y  dixo  :  ^^  este  es  sin  duda 
El  Senor  que  servir  debo." 

Y  como  yio  que  se  puso 
Debajo  del  hemisferio, 
Dixo :  '^  no  adore  Senor 
Que  se  traspone  tan  presto." 
Yio  despues  salir  la  luna 
Muy  clara  y  resplandeciente, 

Y  dixo :  este  es  mi  Senor ; 
Mas  en  yer  que  se  habia  puesto 
Dixo  :  yo  ser6  perdido 

Si  no  me  acude  el  remedio." 
Paso  ansi  toda  la  noche 
Maginando  y  trascendiendoi 
Quel  alma  que  Dies  la  toca 
Jamas  puede  estar  durmiendo. 

Y  quando  fu^  el  claro  dia,* 
Yio  salir  el  claro  Pebo 

»  De  la  saffa,  P.         *  Ydolatria,  P. 
f  Perro,  P.  »  Hierto,  P. 
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Y  diz6 :  este  es  mi  Senor 
Qnes  mayor  que  todos  estos ; 
T  Tiendo  que  hecho^  el  camino 
Qae  loB  otros  habian  hecho 
Dizo :  ''  m)  creo  en  Senor^ 
Que  no  qnieren  estar  quedos;" 
Todos  estos  son  guiados 
Por  nn  solo  movimiento, 

Y  en  aquel  que  los  gobierna 
Creo,  adoro  y  reverencio, 

Y  afirmo  ques  uno  solo 
Qaien  crio  la  tierra  y  cielo, 

Y  d  el  procaro'  mi  cara 
Sin  poner  le  otxo  aparcero. 
En  esto  cayo  azaxdado,' 
Adorando  y  bendiciendo, 
Conociendo  i  su  Hacedor 
Por  conjunturas^  del  cielo. 
Paes  como  su  madre  estaba 
8iempre  con  aquel  recelo, 
Pusole  Allah  en  voluntad 
Que  fuese  d  ver  si  era  muerto. 
Pue  y  como  llego  i  la  cueva 
Top6  COD  aquel  mancebo 
Que  sin  tiempo  fu^  criado, 
Sin  aprender  con  maestro 
Estaba  en  tierra  azaxdado ; 

Y  dixole :  "  Yd'  mancebo, 
Por  Ventura  has  visto  un  nino 
Que  hoy  hace  el  dia  quinzeno 
Que  lo  dex6  en  esta  cueva, 

Y  no  s6  quo  se  habra  hecho." 
Brdhim  sc  dio  a  conoccr 
A  su  madre,  y  ella  luego 
Lo  tomo  sobre  sus  brazos 
Con  muy  crecido  contento ; 

Y  dix61e  ''^  d  quien  adoras 
Tan  postrado  por  el  suelo  ? 
Suele  estar  aqui  postrado 
fll  que  adoramos  y  creemos  ?•** 
Dixo :  '*  Madre !  yo  he  mirado 
El  cielo  y  sus  movimientos, 
El  sol,  la  luna  y  estrellas, 

Y  he  visto  que  todos  estos 
Van  andando  y  se  trasponen 
Kinguno  pucde  estar  quedo ; 

Y  yo  afirmo  que  hay  Senor 


Que  goviema  i  todos  estos, 
Ques  bueno,  y  d  aquel  adoro, 

Y  d  61  reverencio  y  creo ; 

Y  todo  lo  que  se  adora 
Despues  de  este  adoramiento 
Es  false  de  sin  verdad, 
De  quien  descreo  y  reniego." 
La  madre  que  lo  tenia 
En  brazos,  luego  en  oyendo 
Que  no  adora  d  Namerud 
Deposito  del  infiemo ; 
Despidelo  de  sus  brazos 
Con  grande  desasosiego, 
Persuadiendole  que  adore 
Aquel  maldito  argumento 
Quel  axaitan  les  ensena 
Para  el  camino  del  fuego. 
Dixo  el  hijo:  **  ^  no  has  verguenza 
De  tan  torpe  pensamiento  ? 
Afirma  lo  quo  yo  afirmo 
Ques  camino  salvo  y  cierto." 
La  falsa  madre  que  vio 
El  detcrminado  in  ten  to, 
Alzo  su  mano  y  le  dio 
Un  bofeton,  y  tras  desto, 
Toma  piedras  y  ie  tira 
A  8U  rostro  hermoso  y  hello, 

Y  con  muy  rabiosa  yra 
Vuelve  a  su  casa  corriendo 
A  llamar  a  su  marido 
Con  infernal  prosupucsto ; 

Y  en  llegando  d  ^1  le  dice : 
"  Oye,  Ezar,  un  gran  secreto, 
Sabrds  que  quando  pari 
Aquel  nino,  con  el  duelo 
De  no  vello  degollado 
Como  los  que  mas^  lo  fueron, 
Luego  lo  saque  d  los  montes, 

Y  para  hacer  mas  secreto 
Lo  puse  dentro  una  cueva ; 

Y  agora  quando  me  he  vuelto 
Pensando  hollarlo  comido 
De  algun  animal  hambriento, 
C  muerto  de  hambre  y  sed, 
Lo  he  hallado  sano  y  bueno, 
Azaxdado  a  otro  Senor 
Que  adora  menos  del  nuestro. 

»  Hiz6,  P.      «  Prostrnso,  P.      *  Azaxhedado,  P.  ■  *  Conjeturas,  P.     •  D£,  P. 
*  Sin  estar  aqui  el  SeiTor  ^  MS.  Paria. 

Que  adoramos  y  creemos,  P.  "  Demas,  P. 
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Aanque  mas  lo^  he  persuadido, 
Jamas  quizo  hacer  mi  mego ; 
Pues  si  habiendo  ayer  nacido, 
No  nos  guarda  mas  respeto. 
Que  hara  siendo  criado  ? 
Yo  tengo  por  claro  y  cierto 
Ques  este  aquel  qae  ammciaron 
Yuestros  sabios  y  acihreros, 
Este  es  sin  duda  por  quien 
El  Key  Namerad  sangriento' 
Ha  degollado  los  ninos 
Pensando  vengar  sos  sueSos." 
Quando  Ezar  oyo  la  nueya 
Sobresaltado  y  acedo, 
Marcho  i  la  cueva  do  estaba 
El  mancebo  justo  y  bueno, 

Y  al  punto  que  fu^  Uegado 
Luego  que  se  conocieron 
Le  comenzo  el  tierno  joyen 
X  amonestarle  lo  mesmo, 
Que  8u  descreida  madre 
Habia  dicho  y  propuesto. 
El  ciego  ydolatra  usand6 
El  desatinado  termino 
Que  UBO  su  falsa  consorte, 
T  con  mas  ajnrado  gesto, 
Hiricndo  su  linda  cara 
Con  golpes  crudos  y  fieros,' 
Lanzando  piedras  sobrel, 

Y  como  rayos  de  fuego, 
Volvio  al  Rey  apellidando 
Qual  tigre  6  dragon  hambriento; 

Y  ante  el  Rey  arrodillado, 
Dice,  al*  Rey  alto  y  supremo : 
*^  Has  de  saber  que  mi  hijo 
Es  sin  duda  aquel  mancebo 
Que  buscasy  y  con  gran  prisa' 
En  una  cueva  lo  dex6  : 

El  qual  a  menos  de  ti 
Hace  otro  adoramiento ; 
Ybrdhim  tiene  por  nombre, 

Y  por  tan  to  iro  porta  luego 
Ynvics  d  que  lo  prendan 
0'  lo  maten,  por  que  creo 
Que  si  vive  ha  de  turbar 
Toda  tu  luz*  y  sosiego." 
Luego  a  la  ora  mando 

»  Le,  P.  »  Sediento,  P. 

^  Que  buscnbas  con  tal  priesa,  P. 
"  De  lo  qual  ^1  se  escusd,  P. 


Namemd  i  bob  guerreros, 
Con  mnchos  de  su  compana 
Qae  lo  traigan  muerto  6  preso. 
Aqui  mostro  el  gran  Senor 
Tin  hazanoso  misterio. 
Que  puso  entre  ellos  y  Brdhim 
Tres  muros  altos  y  recioa, 
Encolosados  y  fuertes : 
El  primero  era  de  faego. 
flhebril  decendio  a  la  ora, 
Dandole  terrible  esfaerzo, 
Dixo :  '^  Ybrahim  no  has  miedo 
Con  tan  fuerte  companero." 
Cometieron  los  sayones  i 

A  las  murallas,  y  el  faego 
Que  sale  del  primer  muro, 
Se  dexo  caer  sobre  ellosy 

Y  ansi  fueron  abrasados 
Todos  los  que  alii  yinieron, 
Quedando  alegre  y  contento 

Y  sin  ningun  nocimiento 
Destos  trabajosos  trances 
Necesidades  y  apretos. 
Paso  muchos  hasta  entonoes 
Que  d  instancia  y  reqnerimiento 
De  su  padre  descreido. 

Que  fue  su  mayor  adyerso. 
Dio  el  Senor  lugar  que  fuese 
Por  el  Rey  Namerud  preso 
Para  enscnar  a  las  gentes 
Mayores  encerramientos, 
Quel  Senor  en  este  punW 
Encerro  grandes  misterios ; 

Y  la  mayor  inchazon 
Que  tuvo  para  prendello, 
Fu^  aquella  hazaiia  astuciosa 
Que  hizo  este  grande  sieryo. 
Tin  dia  de  grande  pasqua, 
En  el  qual  todo  aquel  pueblo 
Adoraba  d  Namerud 

Qual  si  fuera  dies ;  y  &  esto 
Le  quiso  hacer  yr  su  padre 
Para  traerlo  d  su  gremio, 
De  lo  qual  se  escuso^ 
Finjiendo  que  estaba  enfermo, 

Y  en  despidiendo  i  su  padre, 
Entro  en  el  grande  aposento, 

'  Recios,  P.  *  Variante,  0 1 

•  Paz,  P.  '  Justo,  P. 
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D6  estaban  todos  los  ydolos 
Que  sa  padre  tenia  hechos : 

Y  entre  ellos  el  gran  Teraq,^ 
Que  era  el  que  adoraban  eJlos ; 

Y  tomando  una  seg^ 
Hiriendo  d  dieetaro  y  sudestro, 
Sn  aquellos  sucios  vultosy 
Las  piemas  brazos  y  cuerpos, 
TodM  loB  bizo  pedazos ; 

Y  ad  aqnel  que  estaba  enmedio,^ 
Que  era  61  que  tenian'  por  dios, 
El  Bey  destinado  y  tuerto,' 
Mny  dorado  y  muy  precioso 

g  Con  grandes  joy  as  y  arreoSi 
Le  8ac6  entrambos  los  ojos, 
Bompiendole  todo  el  rostro ; 

Y  le  puBO  la  destral 
Encima  de  su  bombro  diestro. 

Y  quando  el  maldito  Rey 
€!ou  todos  los  de  su  pueblo 
Yinieron  de  su  beregia, 
Todos  juntos  acudieron 
Azacbedar  ante  el  Rey^ 
Ques  este  que  ymos  diciendo : 

Y  yiendo  aquel  grande  estrago 
De  los  ydolos  desbecbos, 

Y  61  que  por  dies  adoraban 
Lastimado  y  tan  marcbito, 
Ecbando  una  yoz  borrible 
Diciendo :  "  tan  guai  de  aquel,' 
Este  dano  en  nuestros  dioses 
Sobr^l  serd  mi  tormento." 

Y  asi  el  Rey  y  bus  companas, 
Haginando  quien  ba  becbo, 

Y  asi  memoraron  todos 
Que  Ybrabim  babia  becbo : 
Hucbisimas  ocasiones 

En  publico  y  en  secrete 
Habia  dicbo  Abrabam, 
Que  los  dioses  de  madera, 
£l  les  cortaria  las  caras, 
Pisandolos  por  el  suelo. 
Luego  la  maldita  gente 
Le  acusaron,  y  traxeron 
Delante  de  Namerud, 

Y  dixole  j  por  que  bas  becbo 
Tal  maldad  ?  y  ^1  respondio 


Con  rostro  alegre  y  serene : 
'^  Tienes  aqui  el  malbecbor 

Y  buscas  otros  agueros  ? 
Este  que  tiene  la  bacba 

En  el  bombro  es  ^1  que  ba  becbo 
El  dano  en  estos  otros, 
Por  que  no  le  obedecieron ; 

Y  estos  como  ban  side  mucbos 
Le  babian  perdido  el  respeto, 
Hiriendole  como  yeis 
Dentrambos  los  ojos  tuerto ; 
Mas  pues  quedo  con  yitoria. 
Si  quereis  satisfaceros, 
Hablalde,  quel  os  dird 

La  causa  de  este  secrete ; ' 
Que  aunque  queda  malberido 
Es  grande  y  de  fuerte  pecbo." 
Dice  el  Rey :  "  estos  no  babian, 
Ni  se  apartan''  de  su  asiento, 
Ni  tienen  ningun  sentido 
Para  daiio  ni  provecbo." 
Respondio  entonces  Brdbim : 
"  Pues  I  como,  torpes  y  ciegos, 
Adorais  en  esta  estatua 
Pedazo  de  barro  y  leno  ? 
VosotroB  soys  los  perdidos, 
Siervos  del  perpetuo  infiemo, 
Sin  razon  y  sin  camino, 
Del  axaitan  companeros ; 
Adorad  al  que  os  ba  becbo 
De  nada,  y  al  que  os  sustenta 
Sin  ningun  merecimiento." 
Quedaron  tan  indignados, 
Llenos  de  infernal  veneno, 
Que  todos  juntos  k  una, 
Apellidando,  diciendo: 
^'  Muera  el  traidor  que  perturba 
Nuestra  creencia  y  sosiego  ! " 
Y  con  grande  alteracion 
Buscan  el  roas  fuerte  medio 
For  donde  pudiesen  dar 
El  castigo  mas  horrendo. 
TJnos  dicen  sea  aborcado 
Este  publico  becbizero ! 
Otros  muera  apedreado 
Ques  el  castigo  mas  recio.     )  g 
Otros  dicen :  que  lo  axenen  ) 


^Terth,  P.  «  Tenia,  P.  »  Ciego,  P.  *  Aiachedar  &  Terab,  P. 

*  Diz6 :  **  tan  goay  del  que  ha  hecho, P.    •  Soceao,  P.     ^  Modan,  P.    >  MS.  P. 
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K  perdurable  destieiTO. 
En  medio  esta  confdnoiiy 
8e  piuo  grato  7  mny  ledo 
£1  que  para  todo  mal 
Da  la  traza  y  el  consejoi 
Diciendo :  "  lo  que  os  conyiene 
Es  que  lo  quemeis,  7  siendo 
Quemadoy  aventeis^  sub  polvos 
Que  se  los  Ueven  los  Tientos, 

Y  ansi  yiviran  seguros 

£1  Rey  y  todo  su  Beyno." 
Este  pareoer  lee  di6 
Aquel  dragon  camicero,* 

Y  colera  de  axaitan :' 
Quadr61e8  bien  el  consejo. 
Luego  el  Bey  mando  traer 
Lena,  y  tal  prisa  se  dieron 
Que  hicieron  una  montana 
De  sejos*  y  fuertes  lenos : 
Nueve  meses  carrearoUi 
8egun  el  ebraico  testo ; 

T  Brdhim  puesto  en  la  caroel, 

Cargado  de  duros  hierros. 

Fu^  tanta  la  demasia 

De  la  lena  que  truxeron,' 

¥  el  fuego  que  Be  encendi6 

Que  hasta  las  nubes  del  cielo' 

Derretia  su  calor : 

Que  casi  llegaba  al  cielo  J 

Era  su  calor  tan  grande 

Que  en  tomo  de  su'  ancho  ceroo, 

Una  milla  al  derredor, 

Nadi  se  llegaba  al  fuego ; 

Y  para  poner  a  Brdhim 
Sobre  aquel  fuego  soberbio 
Estaban  embelesados,' 

No  sabiendo  que  remedio 
Tuviesen  para  arrojarle ; 
Hasta  que  vino  entre  ellos 
En  habito  de  hombre  santo^° 
Aquel  que  cayo  del  cielo, 

Y  tal  astucia  les  di6 
Este  infernal  carpintero. 
Que  solo  podria  caber 


En  su  endemQniado  ingenio. 
En  la  boca  de  un  trabuoo 
Lo  ponen  en  tIto  cuero, 
Atado  de  pies  y  manos, 
Donde  lo  arrojan  al  fuego. 
For  donde  las  riyas  llamas 
Que  hubo  de  medio  i  medio. 
Coji61e  la  ardiente  pira ; 
Mas  61  llamando  y  pidiendo 
Socorro  al  proveedor 
Del  verdadero  remedio : 
Luego  deoendio  Chebril 
En  apresurado  Tuelo, 
Sudando  por  defenderle 
De  aquel  trabajoso^'  estrecho. 
Becibieronle  lays  llamas 
Con  tan  templado  sosiego, 
Que  no  solo  no  le  queman, 
Mas  los  arboles  del  cielo 
Doblaron  sus  yerdes  ramas 
Con  fruto  sabroso  y  tiemo ; 

Y  daban  al  buen  Ybr&him 
Fragante  y  duloe  sustento ; 

Y  asi  estaba  con  Chebril 
En  medio  el  ardiente  fuego, 
Bazonando  de  las  cosas 
Del  alchana  y  sas  contentos. 
El  Bey  muy  regocijado, 
Quando  yin6  el  dia  tercero 
Que  ardia  con  mas  heryor 
Este  artificial  ynfiemo, 
Salia  por  deleitarse 

A  yer  cumplido  su  intento, 
Dando  ya  por  acabado 
Aquel  aciago  hecho ;  ^ 

Y  mirando  yido  k  Ybrdhim 
Sentado  con  gran  sosiego, 
Bodeado  de  las  llamas 

Sin  ningim  temor  ni  miedo.^* 
De  lo  qual  quedo  espantado, 
Basqueando  como  perro : 
Dice  que  ha  de  conquistar 

Y  dar  guerra  al  alto  cielo, 
Por  que  le  defiende  d  Brediim. 


11 


^  Arentad  los,  P.  '  Can  cerbero,  P.  '  Y  como  era  de  axeitan,  P. 

*  Becos,  P.  »  De  la  lefia,  y  tan  superflo,  MS.,  P.        •  Aves  del  Tuelo,  P. 

'  Amenazando  &  loe  cieloa,  P.       •  Del,  P.       •  Enbarazados,  P.      ^  Sabio,  P. 
"  Dando  al  canon  cebo  y  fuego  *-  Peligroso,  P. 

Por  entre  las  yivas  llamas  ^'  Codiciado,  P. 

Le  alloxan  en  medio  &  medio.  P.  ^*  Alegre  contento  j  ledo,  P. 
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E^  sa  joicio  y  apremio].^ 
tentolo  el  perro  inico, 

Y  tayo  tan  buen  snceso 
Que  un  pequenuelo  mosquito 
Le  dio  fin  triste  y  acerbo ; 

Y  fb^  tal  su  mala  antia,' 
Qae  para  tener  sosiego 
De  sn  pesima  dolencia, 
Habian  de  estarle  hiriendo 
Con  mazas  en  la  cabeza, 
Sin  parar  solo  iin  momento. 
Asi  murio  el  infernal 

Con  esta  pena  y  tormento, 
Despues  de  seiscientos  anos 
Que  yivio  sobre  este  suelo. 
Acabado  este  traidor, 
Volvio  d  su  padre  perverse 
Ybrahim  con  grande  amor, 
Acariciando'  y  diciendo : 
** ;  0'  mi  padre !  por  que  adoras 
Simple,  sin  luz,  torpe  y  ciego 
A  quien  no  oye  ni  v^, 
Te  dana  y  no  baco  provecho  ? 
j  0'  mi  padre !  por  que  sirves 
Al  Ebliz,  maldito  y  perro ! 
Mira  que  seas^  persona 
Enemigo  claro  y  ciego. 
jO'  padre  I  ya  me  ba  venido 
JDe  parte  del  sacro  cielo 
Saber  lo  que  d  ti  no  vino 
Para  descanso  y  consuolo : 
Sigueme  y  te  guiar^ 
Al  camino  limpio  y  neto, 

Y  regard  i  mi  Scnor 

Por  el  perdon  de  tus  yerros. 
1 0' padre!  conoceto, 
Mira  que  tengo  por  cierto 
Que  te  toque  el  aladeb' 
La  pena  y  el  escarmiento." 
Pero  su  padre  obstinado, 
Ciegos  SU8  entcndimientos, 

Y  en  entrainbos  sus  oydos 
Puso  candados  do  fuego. 

Y  asi  murio  el  descreido" 


Sin  ningun  merecimiento, 
Habitando  con  su  vida'' 
Al  perdurable  tormento. 
Luego  el  buen  mancebo  puso 
Orden  en  su  casamiento 
Con  Sara,  una  prima  suya, 
Moza  hermosa  y  de  alto  precio. 
Que  tambien  eran  sus  padres 
Del  ydolatrico  pueblo ; 

Y  como  vio  que  su  hija 
Seguia  ya  los  preceptos 
De  Ibr^m  su  sobrino,^ 

Y  que  le  amaba  en  estremo, 
Desnudola  de  las  joy  as 
Que  vestia  y  los»  arreos ; 
Con  una^^  aljuba  de  Ian  a 
Sin  otro  ningun  arreo, 

Los  echo^^  la  puerta  afuera 

Y  asi  en  medio  de  un  desierto 
Solo  los  dos  se  hallaron ; 

Y  para  quel  casamiento 
Se  efectuase,  no  hallaron" 
Entremedio"  de  terceros ; 

Y  tambien,  por  que  Abraham 
No  tenia  ningun  medio. 

Para  firmarle  asidaque^*  , 

Por  ser  tan  pobrc  mancebo, 

Y  por  que  se  efectuase 
El  dichoso  casamiento,^ 

Que  habia  de  ser  en  el  mundo 
De  tanta  gloria  y  provecho, 
Decendio  luego  Chebril 
Con  otrus  tres  compafieros ; 
Eran  Micayl"  y  Zarafil, 

Y  Reduan,"  portero  del  cielo. 
Dixo  Chebril :  "  ya"  Abraham, 
Dice  el  Senor  verdadero 

Que  asegures  i  tu  esposa 
El  asidaque"  y  derecho 
Sobre  su  gran  deleitaje : 
Qu61  sale  fiador  de  aquello. 
Ya  traigo  aqui  los  testigos 

Y  el  algualy  y  yo  con  ellos ; 
Cumplimos  la  obligacion 


^  Paris.  '  Enfermedad;  malantia,  P.  ^  Acariciado,  P. 

*  Es  &  la,  P.  *  Castigo.  *  Y  asi  muri6  dcscreido,  P.^ 

^  AcuytAndo  con  su  aroh,  P.  ^  De  Ibrahim  su  buen  sobrino,  P. 

»  Sus,  P.  i«  Y  con,  P.  "  Le  bati6,  P.  "  Hallaban,  P. 

"  Intcrvencion,  P.  »*  Dote.  "  Concierto,  P.  i«  Micheil,  P. 

"  Kidguen,  P.  "  Ye,  MS.  P. ;  inteijeccion  Arabo,0'!         "  Acidacal,  P. 
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Que  se  debe  al  casamiento. 
Asi  fu^  casado  Ibrahim 
Con  grande  gozo  y  contento, 


Tomando  adento  en  Canaan 
Dexando  el  paeblo  Galdeo. 


SEGTJNBO  CAirrO  DE  LA  YSTORIA  DE  BRAHIM  ALEI- 
SALfiM  COMIENZA  DESDE  STJ  NACIMIENTO  Y  LOQUE 
LE  VINO  CON  EL  KEY  NAMERTJD. 


En  la  tierra  de  Canaan, 
Provincia  fertil  y  rica, 
£1  siervo  de  Dios  Ybrahim 
A  8U  contento  yivia 
Con  solo  8U  muger  Sara, 
Sin  ningun  hijo  ni  hija; 
Gozando  de  las  mercedes 
Que  su  Senor  les  hacisy 
Quando  baxo  el  fiel  Chebnl 
Una  noche  y  le  decia : 
'*  Ibrahim !  tu  Senor  manda 
Que  dexando  esta  provincia, 
Tu  solo  con  tu  muger 
Para  Arabia  hagas  via, 
A  un  pueblo  que  estd  sitiado 
Al  medio  de  medio  dia  ;* 
forque  alii  quiere  el  Senor 
Asentar  su  cetro  y  silla 
Aporejado  k  Muhamad 

Y  a  su  gran  genealogia, 

Y  edificar  un  gran  templo 
Que  es  la  mayor  alfadila.^ 
En  61  sera  celebrada 

De  quantas  tiene  oftrecidas 
En  la  tierra  k  los  mortales 

Y  en  el  cielo  a  los  que  vivan. 
El  lugar  se  llama  Maca, 
Villa  por  Allah  escogida, 
Por  metropol  y  cabeza 

De  su  ley  santa  y  divina." 
Esto  dixo,  y  se  despide 
El  angel  con  grande  prisa. 
Despierta  Brahim  a  Sara 

Y  con  muy  grande  alegria 
Le  cuenta  la  alegre  nueva, 

Y  como  Dios  le  hacia 
Merced  hecho  i  manos  del' 
En  obra  tan  santa  y  pia. 

^  Merito.  '  Merced  de  echar 

*  £8  e8t&  aqui  por  eres.  ^ 

7  Jj  ,\^.  doncella. 


Gran  contento  recibio 
Sara,  y  en  aquel  mesmo  dia 
Aparejan  su  viaje, 

Y  de  toda  su  familia 
Se  despiden,  y  &  la  hora' 
Caminan  k  grande  prisa. 
Andando  por  sua  jomadas, 
Hubieron  de  hacer  su  via 
Por  tierras  del  Rey  Agar, 
Quen  Egipto  residia : 

Y  pasando  por  el  monte 
SaHeronle  las  espias 
Do  este  Rey,  y  los  prendieron, 

Y  &  palacio  los  traian. 
Dixo  Brahim  k  su  esposa : 
^'  Si  te  preguntan  que  digas 
Quicn  eres  6  quien  soy  yo, 
Diras  ques^  hermana  mia, 
No  digas  ques  mi  muger." 
Mas  Sara  no  lo  entendia 
Lo  que  dixo  su  marido, 
Que  se  lo  dixo  por  cifras, 
0'  se  le  olvido  en  el  tiempo )  5 
Que  mas  menester  le  hacia.  j 

Y  ansi  al  punto  que  llegaron, 
Ante  el  Rey  resplandecia 
La  bella  Sara,  y  su  cara 
Privaba  la  luz  del  dia. 
Mando  el  Rey  los  dividiesen 

Y  a  Brahim  luego  traian 
Primero,  y  luego*  le  dice : 
"  Do  llevas  esta  alcheria^ 
Es  tu  mujer  por  ventura  ? 
Dime  i  para  do  caminas  ?" 
Dixo  Brihim :  ^'  Es  mi  hermana 
Que  al  Arabia  mas  vecina 
La  llevo  por  ciertas  cosas 
Que  alld  se  nos  ofrecian ; 

mano  del,  Paris.  >  Arabia,  Paris. 

MS.  Paris.  •  El  rey,  Paris. 
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lOra  Senor,  que  nos  mandas, 
Que  importa  nuestra  partida 
AbreviaTy  por  que  tenemos 
De  oaminar  machos  dias." 
Luego  traxeron  a  Sara 
Para  probar  ai  decia 
Yerdad  lo  que  habia  dicho 
Ybrdhim,  o  si  mentia. 
Ella  ignorante  responde, 
Ques  su  muger  muy  querida. 
El  Rey  indignado  desto 
Quiso  cumplir  su  codicia,^ 
Dando  fuerza  al  apetito ; 
Por  que  de  la  bizarria 
De  Sara  estaba  perdido ; 
Y  asi  con  infernal'  ira 
Mando  imprisionar  a  Ybrdhim 
En  pago  de  su  malicia.' 
Dizo,  Senor,  **  yo  no  mien  to,* 
Ni  nunca  el  Senor*  permita, 
Quen  nuestro  dim  es  mi  hermana, 
T  en  parentezco  mi  prima. 
Ninguna  de  cstas  razones 
Fueron  del  Rey  admitidas, 
Mando  encarcelar  a  Brahim, 
T  i  Sara  Uevar  hacia 
A  su  camara  Real 
Para  cumplir  su  codicia. 
Asi  fue  llevada,  y  puesta 
Sobre  aquella  cama  rica, 
Que  mas  que  la  clara  luna 
Su  cara  resplandecia. 
Entre  tanto  el  buen  Ybrdhim, 
Gonsiderad  que  sentia, 
Yiendo  llevar  a  su  esposa 
Que  mas  que  a  si  la  queria ; 
T  aquellos  rabiosos  zelos 
Le  daban  tanta  agonia, 
Que  casi  el  alma  arrancaba, 
Con  mil  sollozos  vomita : 
Diciendo  :  **  Rey  de  los  cielos ! 
Mira  mi  alma  uflijida 
Que  mas  que  la  amarga*  muerte 
Siente  esta  furia  maldita  : 
Libranos^  de  esta  congoxa, 
Senor,  que  tu  es  61  que  libras 
De  los  tristes  corazones 


Las  congoxas  y  agonias/* 
En  esto  el  lacivo  Rey, 
Gicgo  y  el  alma  rendida, 
Entro  donde  estaba  Sara, 
T  ella  con  ansia  crecida 
Rogaba  al  Senor  la  libre^ 
De  aquella  fuHa*  laciva. 
Oyo  Allah  estas  peticiones, 

Y  al  tiempo  que  el  Rey  asia 
Delia,  sintio  su  persona 
Cortada,  tullida  y  fria ; 

Y  aunque  mas  quiso  esforzarse, 
Fu6  por  demas  su  porfia, 

Que  quanto  mas  se  esforzaba 
Menos  fuerza  en  si  tenia. '^ 
De  aqui  conocio  su  yerro , 

Y  por  Brahim  envia 

A  la  prision  donde  estaba, 
Embuelto^^  en  pasiones  vivas : 
Al  qual  lo  pidio  pcrdon, 

Y  con  humildad  pidia 
Que  rogase  a  su  Seiior 
Por  su  salud  y  su  vida. 

Y  ansi  por  medio  de  Brahim 
Yolvio  la  salud  cumplida 
Sobre  el  Rey,  quedando  Sara 
Libre,  honrrada  y  sin  mancilla^ 

Y  el  Rey  muy  agradecido 
Les  dice  manden  y  pidan 
De  su  palacio  y  su  Reyno 
Para  su  jomada  y  via, 
Qual  si  fuesen  propios  suyos 
Los  reynos  que"  poseia. 
Ellos  le  besan  las  manos 
Por  la  raerced  ofrecida, 
Pidicndole  la  licencia 
Para  abreviar  su  partida. 
En  el  ynter  questuvieron 
Detenidos  cstos  dias, 
Regalados  y  servidos 

Con  gran  gozo  y  alegria, 
Una  hija  de  este  Rey 
Que  Hechara  se  decia, 
Hermosa,  bell  a  y  gallarda, 
De  edad  lozana  y  crecida, 
Heredera  unica  y  sola 
Del  Reyno,  casa  y  familia, 


1  Malicia,  Paris.    »  Crecida,  P.    »  Mentira,  P.    *  El  dixo :  Seffor  no  miento,  P. 
»  Dioe  tol,  P.        «  Dura,  P.        '  Librame,  P.  «  A  Dios  la  Ubrase,  P. 

•FuerM,P.        wSentia,P.    "  Bevuelto,  P.         "  Quel,  P. 
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De  la  compania  de  Sara 
Acariciada,  y  movida 
De  aquel  zelo,  justo  j  santo 
Quen  Brdhim  conocia, 
Con  nil  amorosos  megos 
A  8U  padre  el  Rey  Be  humilla, 
Diciendo :  "  padre  j  Senor, 
Suplico  sea  conoedida 
Una  merced  que  te  pide 
Esta  tu  querida  hija ; 
Que  me  des  licencia  pido 
Para  quen  la  compania 
De  Sara  con  Abraham 
Yaia  i  la  Arabia  bendita, 
£n  custodia  destos  juBtos 
Que  siguen  de  Dies  la  via. 
Que  yo  desisto  del  Reyno 

Y  de  su  pompa  y  estima 
Por  guaidar*  el  Reyno  etemo 
Ques  perdurable  su  silla ; 

Y  pues  esta  mi  demanda 
Es  justa,  sincera  y  limpia, 
Suplicote  me  Bocorraa,' 
Gomo  de  ti  mi  alma  fla,' 
A*  peticion  bien  fundada." 

i  0'  voluntad  santa  y  limpia ! 
tO'  pecho  bien  cimentado, 
¥6  sincera,  pura  y  fixa  !  * 
'TDonde  jamas  se  vio  intento 
En  esta  misera  vida 
Por  muy  sincere  que  fuese 
Para  dexar  sus  caricias  ? 
Grandes  hazanas  hicieron 
Los  que  en  solitarias  vidas 
Consumieron  este  mundo 
En  oraciones  contritas ; 
Mas  ya  fu6  quando  su  edad 
Los  yba  llamando  dprisa, 

Y  el  mundo  ya  los  dexaba 
De  su  alegre  compania, 
De  su  mocedad  impia ; 
Llamados  por  sus  transgresos 

Y  sobresaltadas  vidas, 
Vinieron  a  hacer  parada 
En  rabidas  algaribas,' 
Los  otros  que  libertaron 


A  coBta  de  sangre  y  yidas 
Sus  patriae,  qu^  mncho  hicieron 
Si  la  muerte  tan  yezina 
Tenian  dentro  en  bob  pueblos, 
Donde  i  pura  fuerza  habian 
De  morir  6  libertarse  ; 

Y  esto  les  daba  osadia 
Para  senalar  bus  hechoB 

Y  ganar  la  etema  yida. 
Como  aqaella  gran  matrona, 
Quando  su  cindad  rendida 
Estaba  por  los  Asirios, 

Y  ella  fid  riesgo  some 

Se  puso  en  medio  el  tida, 
A  donde  quito  la  yida 
Al  capitan  Holofemo ; 

Y  ella  libre  y  sin  mancilla 
Liberto  su  amada  patria ; 

Y  aunqnesta  hazana  fu^  digna 
De  gloria  y  grande  alabanza, 
Fu6  por  fuerza  acoaegaida. 
Mas  esta  que  voy  tratando, 
Libre,  hermoBa,  tiema  y  nina, 
Heredera  de  un  gran  Beyno, 
Siendo  poderosa  y  rica, 

Cosa  que  acaricia  y  llama 
Al  mas  justo  su  codicia, 
Eorzada  de  amor  divino 
Dexa  su  padre  y  desista 
Del  Reyno,  patria  y  riqueza, 
Pompas,  galas,  bizarrias, 
Por  seguir  el  justo  zelo 
De  una  pobre  compania.]'' 
I  Bien  por  cierto  mereciste 
£1  nombre  que  te  apellidan, 
0'  serenisima  Infanta ! 
Pues  mereciste  ser  digna, 
Ser  la  fuente  y  manantio 
De  la  luz  esclarecida  ! 
Pues  como  Agar  conocio 
La  voluntad  conocida,' 
Y  que  su  justa  demanda 
Tal  respuesta  mcrecia, 
No  solo  le  dio  licencia 
Mas  en  aquel  mesmo  dia 
Dexo  su  creencia  falsa 


*  Ganar,  MS.  Paris.  '  Respondas,  P. 

«0!P.  6Fita,P. 

^  Estas  lineas  faltan  al  MS.  Pari*. 


'  Como  (le  ti  se  confia,  P. 
'  Ermitafi  lejanas. 
B  De  sa  hija,  P. 
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Y  lalisalem^  segoia ; 

Y  con  mn  J  grandee  riqaezas 
Que  les  dio,  Iob  despidia ; 
Tomando  d  prisa  el  camino, 
Todos  tree  en  compania. 

Y  qnando  Alldh  fa^  servido 
Quel  Arabia  deecubrian, 
Al  SeSor  que  los  crio' 
Daban  gracias  infinitas ; 

Y  en  ll^;ando  i  aqucl  pueeto 
Donde  parar  se  debian, 
Asentaron  bus  bagajes' 
Para  hacer  alii  su  via,* 
Aguardaudo  de  su  8enor 
Orden  nuera  en  que  le  sirvan, 
Dale  la  traza  y  consejo^ 

De  lo  que  fu6  su  yenida.' 
Pasados  ya  muchos  anos 
Quen  Arabia  residian 
Br^him  y  Hechara  juntos^ 
En  alegre  y  santa  yida, 
Yiendo  Sara  que  aumentaba 
£n  anos  y  tan  de  prisa 
Corre  su  cansado  tiempo, 

Y  que  bijos  no  paria, 
A  su  marido  Abrdbam 
Le  pide  mega  y  suplica, 
Que  pues  ella  no  concibe 
Ni  tal  esperanza  habia, 
Se  case  con  la  Princesa 
Hechara,  quen  compania 
Vino  con  ellos  de  Egipto, 

Y  el  Senor  se  seryiria 
Darle  justo  sucesor 
De  lo  quella  carecia. 
Tibio  Brdhim  deP  conscjo 
Que  Sara  le  proponia, 
Indeterminado  estuyo* 
Sin  suber  lo  que  baria. 
Estando  en  esto  confuso, 
Quando  Ghebril  decendia, 

Y  dixo  que  cfectuase 
Lo  que  su  muger  dccia ; 
Que  su  Seiior  dicrctaba, 

Y  mas  que  decendiria 
Sobre  eUos  la  bendicion 


10 


En  gracia  tan  estendida. 
Que  ecederd  i  las  estrellas    ) 
Su  grande  genealogia.  ) 

Ibrabim  bizo  el  mandado 
De  su  Senor,  y  aquel  dia 
Efectuo  el  casamiento 
Quel  angel  dicbo  le  babia. 
Luego  se  bizo  prenada 
De  aquella  luz,  que  influida 
Iba  en  la  frente  de  Brahim, 
A  Muhamad  prometida, 
Se  paso  i  la  bermosa  ynfanta, 

Y  en  ella  resplandecia 
Su  cara  como  la  luna 
Clara,  redonda  y  cumplida. 
Cumplidos  los  nueve  meses, 
Pario  un  bijo  y  le  ponian 

Por  nombre  Ysmael,"  tan  bello 
Como  el  luzero  del  dia. 
Saco  la  insignia  real 
De  la  luz  esclarecida 
De  nuestro  padre  primero 
A  Mubamad  prometida.^^ 
Muy  contento  quedo  Brdhim 
Desta  mcrced  tan  crecida, 
Loando  al  Senor  del  cielo 
Toda  la  nocbe  y  el  dia ; 

Y  como  tanto  en  los  bombres 
Se  empodero  la  malicia, 
Despues  quel  angel  maldito 
Deccndio  de  su  manida," 
Comprendiendo  i  todas  partes 
Esta  corrupta  semiUa ; 

Esta  que  tanto  se  apega 
Adonde  balla  acogida ; 
Esta  entre  Hecbara  y  Sara 
Desbizo  la  compania, 

Y  las  bizo  tan  contrarias 
Quanto  de  principio  amigas. 
Hubo  disbarate  entre  ellas, 
Hubo  discordia,  bubo  riuas, 

Y  se  inficioDo  el  contento 
Que  de  principio  tenian. 
No  se  si  Sara  zelosa 

De  la  sobrada  alegria 
Que  la  princesa  gozaba 


I  I*LjS1  el  Islam,  el  alisalem,  P.     *  Gui6,  P.    >  Su  fardaje,  P.    «  Subida,  P. 

*  Y  dar  la  traza  y  principio.  *  De  lo  que  a  fiie  su  Tenida,  P. 

'  Hechara  y  Sara,  P.  «  Al,  P.  »  Estaba,  P.  »<>  MS.  Paris. 

II  Tzmvyl,  P.        i'  De  aquel  cristal  descendida,  P.        ^>  Horada ;  Sic,  Paris. 
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Con  hijo  de  tanta  estima, 
(y  si  la  princesa  ufana 
Quiso  usar  mayoria 
For  8cr  madre  de  tal  hijo, 
T  de  Brabim  tan  querida. 
Todo  debio  do  ser  parte, 
Segon  que  parece  hoy  diia, 
Qae  de  su  primera  leche 
Quedaron  estas  mancillas. 
Esto  quedo  d  Rachel 
Con  8U  propia  hermania  Lia, 
Que  sus  hijos  fueron  parte 
De  sus  zelosas  ynvidias. 
Yiendo  esto  el  justo  Brahim, 
Determino  diyidirlas 
Por  eyitar  sus^  disgustos, 
T  el  quitarse  de  mohina. 
Tomando  a  la  princesa 

Y  d  su  hijo  en  compania, 
La  arredro  en  las  montanas 
Alias,  asperas  y  umbrias, 

Y  les  Uevo  provision, 

Y  ^1  se  volvio  &  su  posada 
Lleno  de  raala  enconia.' 
Hechara  y  su  amado  hijo 
Que  los  monies  solenizan,^ 
Comiendo  yerbas  sabrosas* 

Y  las  raizes  campinas : 
Por  que  el  Patriarca  justo 
Se  descuido  algunos  dias 
De  llevarles  provision 
(Que  facilmente  sc  olvida 
Aquel  que  raas  se  desvela 
De  lo  que  mas  necesita), 
Vinieron  d  tanto  estremo' 

De  hambre,  .y  d  tanta  estricia* 
Que  ya  el  hijo  no  se  mueve, 
Ni  ansi^  la  madre  se^  anima. 
Al  fin  la  triste  princesa, 
Lastimada  y  dolorida, 
Por  no  ver  morir  de  hambre  )  j> 
Al  que  mas  que  a  si  queria  ) 
Le  dcxo  tras  de  una  peiia 

Y  ella  la  montana  arriba 
Se  fue,  loando  al  Sefior, 
Que  a  tal  estremo  venia ; 


Y  quando  le  pareci6 
Que  la  limitada  vida 
De  su  delicado  hijo 
8eria  ya  concluida, 

Volvio  por  ver  si  era  mnerto, 

Y  hallo  que  antes  tenia'^ 
Tin  pozo"  de  agua  muy  dara 

Y  provisiones  muy  ricas. 
Llamabanse  aquellas  sierras 

De  Zanzan  y  son  las*'  que  hoy  dia 
Aquel  pozo  en  su  Jornada 
Los  alhij antes*'  visitan. 
Considerad  el  contento 
Que  la  princesa  tendria, 
Hallando  i  su  hijo  vivo 

Y  con  celestial  comida; 

Y  mas  que  en  el  mesmo  pnnto 
El  fiel  Chebril  decendia, 
Dandole  esfuerzo  y  contento 
Con  grandes  nnevas  y  albricias. 
Siendo  ya  Ismael  oriado, 

En  edad  bella  y  crecida, 
Muy  contentisimo  Brdhim, 
Que  ya  en  quieta  paz  vivia, 
Quando  descendi6  Chebril, 

Y  el  santo  circulo  afirma" 
De  la  fundacion  del  tempio, 
Donde  y  como  Allah  queria,  )  j^ 
Fuese  la  fabrica  hecha.         ) 
Seiialada  en  quatro  esquinas, 
Medido  el"  largo  por  pies 
Ciento  y  quareinta  tenia, 

Y  en  anchos  solo  quareinta ; 

Y  para  que  sin  fatiga 
Esta  obra  se  hiciese, 
Ensena  d  Brahim  que  diga 
Quatro  palabras  con  quien 
La  santa  obra  se  hacia. 
Ismael  le  acompanaba 

A  quanto  alii  se  ofrecia, 

Como  aquel  quen  justa  ciencia" 

La  tal  obra  pretendia. 

Dixo  el  angel  i  Braham : 

''  Esta  casa  se  edifica 

En  insignia  de  otras  siete, 

Quen  los  cielos  estdn  fixas,*^ 


^  Mas,  P.    *  Melancolia,  P.    *  Solicitan,  P.    *  A  vezes,  P.    *  Estrecho,  P. 
«  Apuro,  P.        7  Ya,  P.        8  Le^  p.        9  MS.  Paris.       »o  Ante  si  tenia,  P. 
"Poco,  P.        »E8el,P.        »  Alhicbantes,  P.  pelegrinos.       i*A8igna,P. 
»«  Faltan  al  MS.  Paris.        "  Al,  P.        "  Herencia,  P.        "  Se  habitan,  P. 
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Y  has  de  saber  questa  sola 
Excederd  en  alfadila 

A  las  siete  que  en*  los  cielos, 
Por  que  sera  establecida 
Para  el  sello  del  perdon, 

Y  compana  mas  lucida 
Quel  Senor  crio  en  el  mundo 
Para  su  ley  escogida. 

Esta  serd  visitada 

De  las  naciones  del  mundo, 

Y  en  los  cielos  mas  temida.' 
Con  esto  se  fu^  Chebril ; 


Y  luego  Brdhim  principia 
Su  obra  bendita  y  santa 
Con  su  hijo  en  compania : 

Y  quando  ya  los  cimientos 
Sobre  la  tierra  divisa, 
Quando  el  circulo  santo 
Fuertes  paredes  cenian, 
Contento  Ibrahim  de  ver 
Gomo  en  efecto  podia, 
Dixo  ad  Allah  su  Senor, 
Esta  breve  rogativa. 


PETICION.* 


Recibe,  Senor  piadoso, 
Esta  obra  a  ti  ofrecida, 
Mandada  por  tu  juicio 

Y  a  tu  honor  y  gracia  asida, 
Haznos,  Senor,  muzlimes 
Por  tu  encumbrada^  alfadila, 

Y  que  de  nuestras  naciones 
Haya  alumas^  muzlimas. 
Ensenanos  nuestra  obra 
Ante  tu  esencia  divina, 
Obren"  quantas  criaturas 
Ante  tu  juicio  asistan ; 

Y  pon  en  nuestras  personas 
La  repentencia  cumplida, 
Que  tu  recibes  y  alaxas^ 
Las  apenitencias  limpias. 
Deciende,  Senor,  sobrellos : 
Digo  a  los  nuestros  ymvia 
Mensageros  dellos  mismos 
De  su  descendencia  misma. 
Que  les  ensenes  misterios 
De  tus  Zalaes^  santisimas. 


Y  tu  alquiteb  les  ensena 

Y  tahares  sus  nias,' 

Para  que  en  tu  amparo  grande*° 
Vivan  en  etema  vida ; 
Queres  honrrado  en  tus  hechos, 

Y  tu  ciencia"  es  infinita. 
Senor,  tu  seguro  pido 
Que  pongas  en  esta  villa 
Que  sea  de  sus  contraries 
Reservada  y  defendida, 

Y  d^  arrisque"  6.  los  mortales 
De  las  frutas  y  semillas ; 
Digo  d  los  que  te  conocen 

Y  montengan  tu  Justicia :  " 

Y  6.  los  que  con  tu  descreen 

Y  tus  preccptos  no  sigan 
Habita "  Senor  con  eUos 
X  la  pena  dolorida." 

Pues  quando  fue  ya  acabada 
Esta  fabrica  bendita, 
Sus  paredes  y  cubiertas 
Gomo  el  sol  resplandecia. 


TERCERA  ISTORIA  DE  BRAHIM  ALEHISALEM. 


Gomo  el  Senor  cs  tan  justo 
Quen  su  juicio  no  coje  " 
Mai  que  dexe  sin  castigo 
"Ni  bien  que  no  galardone : 
En  page  de  los  servicios 


X  que  Brdhim  se  dispone, 
Lo  especialo  por  su  amigo 
Que  &e  el  mejor  de  los  dones. 
Que  hasta  entonces  en  el  mundo 
Pudo  gozar  ningun  hombro : 


*  De,  P.      ^  Tcnida,  P.  Variante,  estimada.        ^  Oracion,  P.      *  Ensalzada. 

•  Sectas.         •  Sobre,  P.         "^  Acogcs,  P.         ^  Aloas,  P.       •  ^J  intencion. 
^^  Y  gracia,  P.  **  Sciencia,  P.         '^  Ponearrizque  en  sob  morantcs,  P. 

"  Y  teman  tu  gran  justicia,  P.  **  Acuyta,  P.  **  Acoge,  P. 
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Y  para  darle  esta  nueva 
Manda  el  Senor  de  Senores 
A  Malac  al-roauti  base 

Y  la  embaxada  denote. 

I  0'  misteriosos  secretos ! 
lA  quien  habrd  que  no  aaombre 
Estas  enigmas  obscuras 
Quel  Senor  nos  antdpone ; 
Yer  que  en  todos  los  apretos 
Estrecbos  y  pugniciones, 
Calamidades  y  afrentas, 
Hambres,  fuegos  y  prisiones, 
Fu^  Bu  ordinario  consuelo, 
Su  defensa  y  muro  doble 
El  almalaque  Ghebiil, 
Gran  consuelo  de  afliciones ; 

Y  agora  para  alegrarle 
Con  las  albricias  mezores 
Emvia  a  Malac  al-mauti. 
Que  atierra  solo  su  nombre ; 
Por  que  con  un  gran  contento 
Tin  gran  temor  se  abandone, 

Y  lo  amargo  con  lo  dulce 
Mezcle  su  sabor  disforme. 
Gomo  son  frutas  del  mundo 
No  bay  otono  que  sazone 
S^is  desaboridos  gustos 

Ki  sus  acedos  sabores ; 

Ni  jamas  bubo  contento 

Entero  que  no  lo  borre 

El  acibar  de  su  hez, 

Ni  placeres  que  se  colmen. 

Asi  le  Tin 6  a  Brabim 

Que  aunque  fu^  de  los  mayores 

La  nueva  de  los  que  fueron 

Deballados  hasta  entonces, 

El  nombre  del  mensajero 

Es  tan  grande  y  tan  noble^ 

Que  solo  su  nombre  causa 

El  mayor  de  los  temores : 

Y  por  que  no  cause  espanto 
Le  manda  el  Seiior  que  tome 
La  mejor  de  las  figuras, 

Y  que  su  persona  adome 
De  tal  manera  que  a  Brabim 
A  mil  contentos  provoque. 
Baxo  el  fuerte  Aiarayel, 

*  Enorrae,  P.  el  anecl  de  la  muerte. 

*  Tales,  P.  »  Dentraste,  P. 


Y  ansi  se  adoma  y  compono. 
Que  no  yido  almcdaque 
En  todas  las  tronaciones 
Tan  gallardo  y  tan  hermoso, 
(Tan  colmado  de  favores),' 
Su  rostro  alindado  y  bello 
Gomo  rosa  entre  las  flores ; 
Su  vestidura  preciosa 
Gon  mucbos  lazos  y  flores ;' 
Su  lengua  dulce  amorosa, 
Sus  ojos  como  dos  soles ; 
Su  habla  amorosa  y  grata, 
Sus  palabras  y  razones 
Gompuestas,  y  azucaradas 
Gon  almizcadas  olores ; 
Humilde,  afable  y  gracioso, 
Dando  de  si*  resplandores, 
Quel  cielo  dezo  admirado 
Gon  todos  BUS  moradores. 
Entro  por  casa  de  Ibr&im, 
Que  sobre  todos  los  hombres 
Era  zeloso,  y  estaba 
Descuidado,  y  luego  diole 
La  nueva  del  nuevo  huesped 
Sus  muy  fragantes  olores. 
Volviose  al  olor,  y  viendo 
Dentro  en  su  casa  aquel  hombrOi 
Le  pregunta  algo  alterado 
T  **  Amigo  !  dime  por  donde 
Entraste*  dentro  en  mi  casa 
Sin  mi  licencia  y  mi  orden?" 
"  El  ques  Senor  de  la  casa, 
Medac  al-mauti  responde, 
Me  ba  mandado  que  dentrase 
Ko  te  alteres,  ni  te  asombres." 
"  Mi  casa  tiene  otro  dueno, 
Respondio  Brabim,  que  more 
En  ella  menos*  de  mi." 
Dixo  el  angel :  **  no  lo  ignores 
Que  aquel  que  d  ti  te  crio' 
Es  ^1  que  manda  y  dispone 
Lo  becho,  y  lo  por  hacer : 
Su  poder  d  todo  acorre." 
"  Pues  dime,  eres  mensagero 
Del  Senor,  honrrado  y  noble  ? 
Euegote,  digas  quien  eres, 
No  me  suspendas  tu  nombre ; 


2  MS.  Paris. 
*  Ademas  de  mi 


5  Bordes,  P. 
7  Te  halec6,  P. 
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En  solo  yerte  me  alteras. 
En  hablarte  me  corrompes ; 
En  mirarte  me  atribulas, 

Y  cansas  que  me  acongozes 
Mi  color  calido  y  frio/ 
Mis  yenas  cortas  y  rompes ; 
Mis  lados  me  titubean, 
Misjnntnras  descompones; 
Mi  alterado  corazon 

En  BU  aposcnto  no  coje, 
Qnes  8U  morada  pequena, 
"So  halla  donde  repose." 
El  celestial  mensagero 
Que  ya  de  Brahim  conoce 
Sn  grande  desasosiego, 
Asi  le  dice  y  responde : 
**  Yo  soy  quien  mi  nombre  temen 
Quantos  memoran  mi  nombre, 
Besde  la  mas  baxa  tierra 
Hasta  las  mas  alias  torrcs,^ 
Yo  soy  el  que  nadi  esenta 
Be  mis  amargas  pasiones, 
A  todos  los  hago  iguales 
A  los  grandes  y  menores, 
Besde  el  labrador  mas  baxo' 
Al  emperador  mas  noble 

Y  dende  el  mas  alto  Key 
A  los  mas  bazos  pastores. 
Yo  soy  la  sola  atalaya 

Que  i  mi  yista  no  se  asconde 
Griatura  que  alma  tenga, 
"Ni  cosa  que  yida  goze. 
El  que  las  copiosas  huestes 
Acaba,  deshace  y  rompe, 

Y  ^1  que  los  cuerpos  despoja 
Be  sus  amados  arohes. 

Yo  pueblo  los  cementerios,* 
Hago  quen  las  fuesas  moren, 

Y  despueblo  las  moradas 
Be  sus  propios  moradores ; 
Ciudades,  yillas,  castillos, 
Alias  casas,  fuertes  torres, 
Yo  las  allano  por  tierra, 
Sus  dueiios  y  preyencioncs ; 
Yo  las  alchamas  copiosas 
Fompas,  brios  y  ambiciones, 
Las  allano  por  el  suelo, 


Sin  dolor  de  sus  dolores. 
El  que  los  hermosos  rosiros 
Cambio  en  malos  colores, 

Y  en  calayeras"  resuelvo 
Las  bellas  dispusiciones ; 
Yo  las  dulces  compaiiias, 
Tratos  y  couTersaciones 
Apario,  deshago  y  tuerzo* 
En  lloroaas  aflicciones. 

El  que  los  gustos  aceda, 

Y  ^1  que  aparta  y  descompone 
El  amigo  de  su  amigo, 

Sin  yer  si  es  rico  ni  pobre. 
No  quiero  treguas  con  nadi, 
Jamas  escucho  razones ; 
De  ninguno  soy  amigo, 
A  todos  irato  de  un  orden ; 
Azarayel  me  apellidan, 
Malac  al-mauii  cs  mi  nombre ; 
Quien  nunca  temio,  y  le  temen 
Todas  las  generaciones." 

Causo  en  Brahim  tal  pasmo 
Su  habla,  presencia  y  nombre. 
Que  por  espacio  de  una  hora, 
Falio  de  aliento  atordiole.' 
Vuelto  de  su  parasismo, 
Cobrando  aliento  esforzose 

Y  dicele :  "  di  que  quieres 
Euegoie,  tu  habla  acories,*' 
Malac  al  mauti  amoroso 

Le  esfuerza,  anima  y  responde. 
Con  yoz  humilde  y  alegre 
Estas  siguientes  razones : 
"  Allah  el  alio  y  sempitemo, 
Que  hace,  ordena,  y  dispone, 
Como  quiere,  y  puede  hacer® 
Sin  que  nadi  se  lo  estorbe. 
Ha  cspecialado  un  amigo 
En  los  hijos  de  los  hombres : 
Hasta  qui  no  hubo  uinguno 
Que  mereciese  tal  nombre, 

Y  para  alegrar  tal  sieryo 
Con  esta  gracia,  mandome, 
Baxe  d  pcdir  las  albricias 
Al  quo  por  amigo  escoge. 
Mira  Brahim  que  veniaja,' 
Que  mercedes  y  fayores. 


»  Terto,  P.    »  Orbes,  P.  »    Triste,  P.     *    ^\  jy4Jf^      *  Cadaverea,  P. 
•  Trueco,  P.         '  Aturdi6«e,  P,  »  Sabc  y  puede,  P.         •  Ventalla,  P. 
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Merecieron  de  este  sienro 
8u8  servicios  y  loaciones?" 
Ibrdhim  que  atento  estaba 
A  las  sabrosas  razones 
Del  angel,  con  gran  contento 
Dice,  quando  aquello  oye ; 
Guiame  para  que  vea 
Ese  varon  justo  y  noble, 
Para  quel  suelo  que  pisa 
£n  nombre  de  Dios^  le'  adore, 
Para  que  lo'  comunique, 
De  8u  habla  y  vista  goze ; 

Y  siendole  sieryo  fiel, 
Tal  apellido  me  glorie. 
Para  quel  agua  que  beba 

Y  para  quel  pan  que  come 
8obre  mis  hombros  le  traiga 

Y  de  mis  manos  la  tome ; 

Y  mereciendo  tal  gloria 
A  su  mandado  me  postre, 

Y  el  tiempo  todo  que  viva 
Le  sirva,  venere  y  honrre." 
j  Humildad  bien  levantada, 
Oomo  del  seSor  conoces 

La  gracia  de  que  te  adomas 

Y  la  gloria  en  que  te  pones. 
A  quantos  has  levantado 
De  las  baxezas  mayores 
Sobre  los  mas  altos  tronos, 

Y  d  los  asientos  mejores, 
Por  ti  fue  Edriz  levantado, 

Y  disto  silla  de  honores 

En  la  gloria,  hasta  que  IzaraM, 
Su  zumbante  cuemo  toque : 
Por  ti  el  general  diluvio 
De  su  rigor  amainose : 
Tu  resolviste  aquel  agua 
Quen  otro  vaso  no  coje ; 
Por  ti  fue  librado  Lot 
De  aquellos  fieros  sayones, 

Y  de  la  furia  del  cielo 
Quando  el  gran  fuego  abrasole : 
Tu  partiste  el  mar  bermejo 

En  doce  calles,  por  donde 
Fu^  Muse  libre,  y  hundiste 
Los  soberbioB  Faraones ; 
Tu  sacaste  del  alchupe,* 
De  esclavitud  y  prisiones, 


A  Yusuf,  y  tronizaste 
Sobre  los  Keyes  su  nombre : 
Tu  volviste  a  Sulaimen 
Su  Eevno,  quando  tan  pobre 
Yino  a  ser  menospreciado 
De  todos  los  otros  pobres : 
Quien  sino  tu  hizo  amigos 
A  Daniel  con  los  leones, 
Quando  en  la  cavema  obscura 
El  Asirio  Bey  lanzole : 
A  Ninive  libertaste 
Del  acelerado  azote. 
Que  ya  sobre  sus  espaldas 
Casi  se  asentaba  el  golpe ; 
Sacaste  aquel  gran  profeta 
De  aquel  vientre  tan  disforme, 

Y  para  tanto  bien  nuestro 
A  su  pesar  vomitole : 

Tu  desipaste  la  guerra 
De  los  angeles  ferozes 
Quando  el  soberbio  Luzbel 
No  quiso  azazdarse  al  hombre : 
Tu  lo  lanzaste  del  cielo 
A  las  cavemas  mayores, 
Do  viviran  para  siempre 
En  perdurables  dolores. 
Bien  confirmas  tus  hazanas 

Y  tus  triunfantes  blasones 
En  su  ystoria  de  este  justo 
Ques  bien  le  sublime  y  honrre : 
Tu  lo  libraste  del  fuego 

De  ITamcrud,  y  hoy  lo  pones 
En  el  mas  subido  trono 

Y  en  el  numero  mas  noble. 
j  0'  celestial  mensajero ! 
Quien  duda  que  sus  razones 
Tan  humildes  de  este  suelo 
En  pago  de  albricias  tome. 
**  Aiegrate  justo  Brahim 
Dixo  el  angel,  que  este  nombre 
A  ti  solo  pertenece, 

Y  a  ti  por  amigo  escoge 

El  Senor  que  dd  sus  gracias 
A  quien  tambien  las  conoce, 

Y  quiere  que  tu  humildad 
Te  levante  y  lustre,  y  dore. 
Da  gracias  a  tu  Hacedor 
Que  tan  subidos  favores 


1  Allah,  P. 


»Lo,  P. 


3  Le,  P. 
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Te  hace  entre  los  mortales, 
QuSL  es  el  honrrado  y  noble." 
Atonito  y  espantado, 
Bin  saber  como  6  por  donde 
Herederon  sua  seryicioB 
Tan  crecidos  goalardonesi 
Cayo  Br&him  azaxdado, 
Sando  gracias  y  loaciones, 
Al  Senor  que  quiso  darle 
Tan  snperUitiyos  dones. 
Bob  eras  largas  estuvo 
£n  su  zaxda,  y  levantose ; 
Mas  ya  no  hallo  al  mensagero ; 
Por  donde  vino  volviose. 
Yiendo  que  no  parecia, 
Muy  en  estxemo  gozose, 
Por  que  sin  duda  pensaba 
Que  como  con  los  arohes 
Azarayel  procuraba, 
Y  en  ningunas  ocasiones 
Sirviesen  sua  embajadas 
De  contentos  ni  deportes 


Jamas  estuvo  seguro, 
Imaginando  que  entonces 
Le  quitaria  su  rob, 

Y  aquesto  atemorizole 

Tanto  que  aunque  su  embaxada, 
Su  babla,  talle  y  razones, 
Eopas,  apostura  y  gracia, 
Alegrase  a  qualquier  hombre, 

Y  aquella  cara  (dindada 
Echase  mil  rcsplandores 
OjoSy  labios,  vista  y  talle, 

Y  todas  sus  perfectiones, 
Todo  incitaba  d  contento ; 

Y  en  solo  nombrar  su  nombre, 
Le  Inquieta,  disgusta  y  turba, 
Hace  que  desbaga  y  borre 
Toda  la  gloria  y  contento 
Que  le  denuncia  y  propone ; 
Mas  quando  ya  satisbecbo, 
Fu^  de  su  ausencia  gozoso, 
Muy  mucbo  dando  el  Seuor 
Infinitas  bendiciones. 


CANTO  QTJAETO  DE  LA  YSTORIA  DE  BRAHIM 

ALEHIZALEM. 


De  las  pasadas  albricias 

Y  del  contento  pasado 
Que  le  dio  Malac  al-mauti 
Como  atras  quedo  contado, 
Quedo  tan  agradecido 

Y  al  Senor  tan  bumillado 
Ibrdhim  el  nuevo  amigo, 
Que  no  tiene  hora  ni  espacio 
Que  no  se  ocupe  en  servir 
Al  Senor  que  lo  ba  criado ; 

Y  ayunando  todos  dias 

Y  las  noches  trasnocbando, 
Continuo  azala  baciendo, 
Sin  un  hora  de  descanso. 
Estando  pues  una  nocbe 
Sobre  su  cama  acostado, 
Con  Hecbara,  la  piadosa, 

Y  Ismael,  su  hijo  amado, 
Descansando  su  persona 
De  aquel  continuo  trabajo, 
Quanda  el  mas  sabroso  sueno 
Le  daba  mayor  regalo, 

Oyo  una  voz  que  le  llama 


•ok/^^ 


Con  tono  amoroso  y  blando 
**  Ibrahim,  siervo  perfeto, 
Escucha  esto  que  te  hablo, 
Despide  cl  sabroso  sueno, 
Dexa  el  gustoso  decanso, 

Y  acercate  a  mi  alcorben  ^ 
En  mi  nombre  etcmo  y  santo. 
Que  lo  reciba  de  ti 

Y  paga  en  lo  adelantado 
De  tu  nombre  sin  scgundo, 

Y  en  el  dia  del  espanto 
Te  dar^  premio  por  ello, 

Y  quedard  celebrado 

Tu  nombre  en  los  venideros 

Y  en  los  presentes  dechado." 
Despertose  el  justo  Brdhim 
Amedrecido,  y  pensando 
Que  era  de  parte  de  Ibliz 
Aquel  sueSo  revelado ; 

Y  luego  en  amaneciendo 
Para  cumplir  lo  sonado 
Dcgollo  im  grueso  camello, 

Y  siendo  despedazado 

sacrificio. 
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Eepartio  toda  sa  carne 
A  log  pobres  7  acuitados, 
Diciendo  "  i  6  mi  Senor ! 
8i  dcaso  te  ha  sido  grato. 
Mi  alcorbem,  damelo  d  ver ; 
Si  no  lo  he  acertado, 
Ayisame  como  cumpla 
Tu  Bantisimo  mandado." 
Paes  en  la  segnnda  noche 
Estando  may  reposado 
Durmiendo,  oyo  que  decia 
La  voz :  "  oye,  sieiro  amado, 
Allegate  d  mi  alcorben. 
En  mi  nombre  soberano, 

Y  lo  pondr^  d  cuenta  tuya 
En  lo  mas  adelantado 

De  todas  las  criaturas 

Y  te  serd  especialado 
Gualardon  muy  singular 
Con  el  qual  seras  premiado." 
Ibrdhim  se  desperto 

Y  quando  fa6  el  dia  claro 
Degollo  ima  vaca  y  diola 
A  los  mas  necesitados, 

Y  dixo  :  "  Key  de  los  cielos, 
Si  acaso  este  mi  holocausto 
Has  recibido  de  mi, 

Seame  por  ti  revelado 
En  la  noche  venidera 
Por  do  yo  quede  saciado 
De  mi  ofrecido  servicio, 

Y  para  lo  que  yo  falto 

Lo  enmiende  sin  faltar  punto 
A  lo  que  estoy  obligado." 
Esto  dixo,  y  quando  vino 
La  noche  tercera,  y  quando 
Mas  sosegado  dormia 
Lo  mismo  le  esta  llamando. 
El  se  desperto  al  memento, 

Y  habiendose  levantado, 
DegolTo  un  grueso  carnero 

Y  por  el  orden  contado, 

Lo  repartio  d  los  mezquinos, 
Diciendo  :  **  Rey  soberano, 
Ayisame  como  acierte 
Este  alcorben  encerrado." 
Pues  quando  la  quarta  noche, 
Llego  al  punto  relatado, 
Volvio  la  voz  y  le  dixo : 
*<  Ibrahim,  haz  holocausto 


En  mi  nombre,  y  te  dare 
Un  perdurable  descanso." 
Ibr^m  que  ya  despierto 
Estaba,  y  sobresaltado 
De  los  pasados  ayisos, 
Yiendo  que  no  habia  aoertado 
A  lo  quel  Sector  le  pide 
En  los  serricios  pa^os ; 
Dixo  :  "  Senor  poderoso, 
Sabes  que  he  sacrificado 
Camellos,  vacas,  cameros, 
En  tu  nombre,  y  yo  no  hallo 
El  camino  por  d6  acierte 
El  Bonuelo  deste  bianco : 
Aclaramelo,  Senor, 
Piadoso,  honrrado,  y  sabio, 
Quen  mi  no  hay  saber  ques  esto 
Mas  del  saber  que  me  has  dado.'' 
Retrono  la  voz  de  All&h : 
''  Lo  que  pido  en  holocausto 
Ibrdhm  no  son  camellos, 
Como  tu  has  sacriflcado, 
Mas  sobre  tu  amado  hijo 
Ese  que  tu  has  engendrado, 
Ese  que  mas  que  d  ti  quieres, 
Ese  que  duerme  k  tu  lado 
Ese  pido  en  sacrificio, 
Con  ese  quedo  pagado 
De  tus  perfetos  servicios 

Y  corazon  limpio  y  casto." 
O'  desaboridos  gustos ! 
0'  gustos  desconcertadoB ! 
0'  Senor  de  los  secretes  I 
0'  Rey  poderoso  y  alto ! 

A  tus  secretes  juicios 
Quien  hay  quien  le  Uegue  al  cabo ! 
Desta  manera  regalas 
Un  varon  tan  senalado, 
Quentre  las  gentes  escoges 
Por  amigo  especialado : 
Aycr  le  denuncio  el  angel 
Un  gozo  tan  soberano, 

Y  le  diste  un  hijo  solo 
Despues  de  viejo  cansado 
Por  regale  d  su  vejez, 
Cosa  muy  de  amigo  caro ; 

Y  al  tiempo  que  mas  contento 
Vive,  quieto  y  sosegado, 

Y  de  tus  grandes  mercedes 
Satisfecho  y  muy  pagado, 
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T  quando  sa  amado  bijo 
Le  daba  mayor  regalo, 
Quando  en  la  edad  mas  florida 
Estaba  tiemo  y  lozano, 
Le  mandas  que  lo  deguelle 
Luego  con  sua  propias  manos. 
{ O  cosa  jamas  oida ! 
Quen  los  juioios  bumanos 
JtLzgaran  ser  deste  becbo 
Mas  que  de  amigo,  contrario ; 

Y  que  las  obras  de  Brdbim 
Es  cierto  que  se  trocaron 
En  descuidados  servicios 
De  Bu  Senor  alvidado. 

;  0'  trascendencias  bumanas, 
Juicios  torpes  y  baxos, 
Gonsideraciones  tristes 
Que  no  os  levantais  mas  alto  ! 
Quan  lexos  sois  del  compas, 
Como  08  apartais  del  bianco 
Do  tiia  el  Piadoso  Rey 
Con  BU  amor,  gracia  y  amparo ! 
Consideren  los  mortales 
Que  no  puede  baber  descanso 
Perdurable,  aunque  sea 
Oranjeado  con  trabajos. 
J  0*  piadoso  y  gran  Senor, 
bi  acaso  dan  desos  lazos^ 
Nuestros  baxos  pensamientos, 
Mira  que  somos  criados 
De  materia  do  se  encierran 
Quatro  grandes  adversarios ; 

Y  no  es  mucbo  que  desbarre 
lifuestro  fragil  ser  liviano, 
En  tan  ocultos  misterios, 
Como  al  presente  voy  contando. 
Pues  quando  ya  el  buen  Brabim 
Yio  patente  el  desengano 

De  lo  que  las  quatro  nocbes 
Habia  side  revelado ; 
Imagine  un  buen  sen  tide, 
TJn  pecbo  sincere  y  blando, 
En  un  tan  birviente  amor 
TTn  tan  precise  mandado. 
No  pudiendo  reposar, 
Maginando  y  sollozando, 
Desbecbo  en  lagrimas  vivas 
Tomo  d  BU  bijo  en  sus  brazos : 


En  la  frente  lo  besaba, 
Entre  los  ojos  y  labios, 

Y  con  lagrimas  ardientes 
Toda  su  cara  banundo. 
No  le  dexaba  dormir, 
Siempre  lo  tenia  apretado 
A  sus  pecbos,  quel  amor 
No  le  daba  mas  espacio, 
Aunque  lo  disimulaba ; 
Por  que  tenia  a  su  lado 
A  Hecbara  la  piadosa 
Madre  d^l  que  estd  besando ; 
Por  no  darle  con  tal  nueva, 
Tan  grande  pena  y  quebranto. 
No  pudo  ser  tan  secrete 

Que  no  lo  sintiese,  y  quando 
Yio  tan  grande  sentimiento 

Y  un  amor  tan  demasiado, 
Dixo  d  Erdbim :  "  ques  esto 
Que  tan  desasosegado 

Te  siento  toda  esta  nocbe. 
Que  no  duermes  sollozando, 

Y  d  Ismael,  mi  caro  bijo 
Lo  tienes  tan  fatigado 
Que  no  lo  dexas  dormir, 
Ques  la  causa  deste  case  ?" 
"  No  es  otra  cosa,  responde 
Ibrdbim  disimulado. 

Si  no  que  remueve  y  crece 
Este  amor  tan  levantado 
Cada  momento  en  mi  bijo : 
No  puedo  disimularlo. 
Pues  quando  amanezca  el  dia, 
Advierte  esto  que  te  encargo, 
AdrezEiras  a  mi  bijo 
Con  adrezos  muy  preciados : 
Kopas  limpias  y  olorosas, 
Nuevas  y  de  pane  bianco, 

Y  lavarle-bas  la  cabeza 
Con  olores  almizcados : 
Yo  lo  llevare  conmigo 
Donde  baga  el  bolocausto.'' 
Esto  dixo  el  buen  Erdbim, 
Dando  fin  a  lo  bablado : 
Con  un  profundo  sospiro ; 
Casi  el  corazon  arrancado, 

Y  como  su  gran  conduelma 
Le  desasosiega  tanto. 
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Qual  la  madre  qae  le  quitan 
El  hijo  de  su  regazo, 
Quel  mundo  es  higar  pequeno 
Para  su  pecho  inflamado. 
Asi  deste  modo  estaba 
Este  justo  agonizando, 
Sobre  su  cama  no  coje, 
Como  es  lugar  de  regalo ; 

Y  asi  se  levanta  y  luego 
8obre  la  tierra  azaxdado, 
Dixo  estas  breves  razones 
A  su  Senor  invocando : 

\  0  Senor,  tu  que  criaste 
Con  tu  poderosa  mano 
Mi  corazon  de  esta  came 
Que  repugna  tu  mandado, 
Suplico  4  tu  alta  bondad 
Permitas  sean  compasados 
Todos  mis  cinco  sentidos, 
Sin  que  haya  contrario  bando ; 
Que  hagan  un  bulto  todos 
A  ti  solo  encaminado, 

Y  tu  gran  misencordia 
Decrete  en  un  ser  tan  santo 
Que  mi  flaqueza  convenga 
A  tu  soberano  aplasmo." 
Mientras  Brahim  andaba 
Con  su  Senor  razonando, 
La  Eeal  princcsa  andaba 
Cumpliendo  lo  encomendado : 
Desperto  al  mancebo  tiemo 
Con  muchos  besos  y  abrazos, 

Y  le  lavo  la  cabeza 
Como  le  fue  encomendado 
Con  olorisimas  aguas 


Convinientes  a  tal  case, 
Alcanfor  y  mespolera 
Echo  en  elia,  quera  usado 
Aquel  tiempo  estos  especies 
En  los  oleos  sagradoa; 

Y  como  el  buen  hijo  viese 
Aquel  tan  nuevo  aparato, 
Le  dixo  '<  \  6  amada  madre 
Ques  esto  que  me  has  lavado 
Mi  cabeza  con  las  aguas 
Que  lavan  i  los  finados  !'' 
Respondid  la  gran  Princesa : 
''  Hijo,  asi  me  lo  ha  mandado 
Tu  padre,  y  pues  ^1  lo  manda 
Es  justo  lo  obedezcamos." 
Quando  Ismael  fa^  vestido 
Con  los  adrezos  nombradoB, 
Del  sol  quitaba  la  lumbre 

Su  rostro  glorificado. 
Entre  tanto  tomo  Brihim 
Un  punal  disimulado, 
Quen  un  area  lo  tenia 
Agudo  y  muy  amolado, 

Y  pusoselo  en  la  cinta 
En  su  siniestro  costado. 
Dixo  Hechara :  "  ya  Brdhim, 
Toma  provision  y  quando 

Mi  hijo  tuviere  hambre, 
Darle  has  coma  un  bocado, 

Y  darle  has  de  beber 
Quando  lo  veas  desecado  ; 

Y  quando  el  dolor  le  aqueze 
Con  este  cendal  preciado, 
Le  cubriras  la  cabeza 

Y  el  Senor  sea  en  vuestro  amparo. 


CANTO  QUINTO  DE  LA  YSTORIA  TERCERA  DE  BRAHIM 

ALEHISALEM. 


Con  el  debido  aparato 
Que  a  su  jomada  con  vino, 
Al  Senor  encomendado, 
Y  habiendose  despedido 
De  Hechara  la  piadosa, 
Como  atras  habemos  dicho ; 
Con  8u  hijo  de  la  mano, 
Floreciente,  hermoso  y  Undo, 
Camina  el  justo  Brahim 
A  cumplir  su  sacrificio. 
Lastimado  va  el  buen  viejo, 


Considerando  en  su  hijo 
Los  bellos  miembros  tan  tiemoB, 
En  el  tiempo  mas  florido, 
Su  cara  resplandeciente 
Con  la  luz  del  escogido ; 

Y  por  que  en  su  propias  manos 
Habia  de  ser  homicide, 

Y  por  que  no  le  quedaba 
Otro  ningun  hijo  vivo. 
Estas  consideraciones 
Lo  llevan  tan  aflijidoy 
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Quel  corazon  se  le  arranca 
Con  mil  profundos  sospiros, 

Y  para  questas  congoxas 
"No  le  apreten  tan  contino, 
T  aqueUa  pella  de  acibar 
Mezcla  con  algun  alivio 
Quiso  el  Senor  ensenarle 
Tin  misterio  en  su  camino ; 

Y  qnando  mas  descuidado 
De  semejanie  prodigio, 
Abrenle  las  siete  tierras 
Sus  centros  mas  escondidos, 
Por  do  pudo  ver  Ibrdhim 
Los  mas  profundos  abismos 
Sobre  las  cuestas  de  un  pez, 

Y  aquel  asentado  y  fizo 
Sobre  las  cuestas  de  un  toro. 
Alarg6  la  vista  y  vido 
El  toro  sobre  los  ayres, 

Y  todo  lo  sobre  dicho 
8obre  una  laguna  de  agua, 
C!o6a  que  aboba  el  sentido. 
De  aqui  considero  Brahim 
El  supremo  poderio, 

Y  como  no  hay  &  sus  hechos 
Rastro,  camino  ni  tino ; 
Quedando  de  toda  duda 
Satishecho  y  destorcido, 
Firme,  seguro  y  costante 
En  su  holocausto  emprendido. 
Andando  de  esta  manera 
Como  Mxaitan  maldito 
Siempre  hd  sido  declarado 
Al  hombre  por  enemigo, 

Y  su  intento  es  deshacer 
Lo  que  aplace  al  Rey  divino ; 
Para  estorbar  este  hecho 
Con  sus  embustes  malinos, 
Se  le  presento  en  figura 
De  un  viejo  cano  y  le  dixo : 
*'  A  donde  llevas  Ibrahim 
A  degoUar  i  tu  hijo  ? 
Mira  queres  enganado 
Del  Ibliz  y  su  artificio, 

Y  no  es  mandado  de  Dios 
Lo  que  en  tus  suenos  has  visto. 
Ibr&im  que  conocio 
La  razon  del  perro  inico  : 

''  Aparta  de  mi,  le  dice, 

1 


Apedreado  enemigo, 
Que  no  seras  poderoso 
Para  estorbar  mi  designio." 
Con  esto  se  fu6  el  traidor 
Menospreciado  y  corrido, 
Como  vio  que  fu6  envacio  |  i 
Su  traza  falsa  y  traidora :  ) 

Y  luego,  sin  partir  mano, 
A  Ismael  se  ha  parecido, 
Diciendo  como  te  lleva 
Tu  padre  con  tal  distino, 
A  degollarte  mancebo, 
Enganado  y  decebido  ?" 
Dixo  Ismael :  ''no  hubo  padre 
Que  degollase  a  su  hijo, 
Sin  derecho  de  justicia : 
No  lleva  razon  tu  dicho." 
Eeplico  el  Ebliz  ;  6  mancebo ! 
Dice  tu  padre  que  ha  sido 
Quatro  noches  avisado, 
Para  lo  que  en  sacrificio 
Te  deguelle  ;  6  triste  joven  ! 
Solo  en  verte  me  lastimo.'* 
Respondiole  el  bueu  mancebo  : 
**  Pues  si  el  Senor  se  lo  ha  dicho, 
Justo  es  que  mi  ^adre  cumpla 
Precepto  tan  justo  y  digno ; 

Y  pues  con  mi  se  contenta 
Yo  lo  apruevo  y  lo  confirmo." 
Apartose  el  axaitam, 
Como  vio  que  fue  en  vacio 
Su  traza  ftdsa  y  traidora. 
Ismael  con  gran  sentido 
Lloraba  por  las  razones 
Quel  falso  viejo  le  dixo, 

Y  mirando  d  ^1  su  buen  padre 
Le  pregunta  i  que  has  tenido 
Que  lloras,  dime  que  tienes, 
Consuelo  de  mis  sospiros  ? 
Dice  Ismael  j  "  6  mi  padre 
Aquel  viejo  me  ha  advertido 
Que  me  llevas  a  matar 

Y  aquesto  me  ha  entristecido.'* 
"  Enxuga  tus  tristes  ojos, 
Hijo  que  cicrto  lia  mentido 
El  falso  viejo  :  no  llores, 
Yo  soy  tu  guarda  y  tu  abrigo." 
Consolose  el  buen  Ismael ; 
Luego  el  Ebliz  sobreyind, 

Yariante. 
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Yaelto  en  figara  de  on  ave 

Y  con  las  unas  y  el  pico 
Esbolutrando^  bus  plumaa 
Con  semblante  entxistecido, 
Diciendo :  ''6  triste  mancebo ! 
A  tal  desdicha  traido 

Que  has  de  moiir  degoUado 
Por  el  padre  que  te  hizo ! " 
jO'ave !  dixo  Ismael 
roT  Ventura  nunca  has  yisto 
Padre  que  d  su  hijo  mate 
Sin  merecer  el  castigo." 
Replico  el  ave  maldita : 
'*  Sabe  que  tu  padre  ha  dicho 
Que  se  lo  mando  el  Senor." 
''  Pues  si  eso  es  ansi,  yo  digo 
Que  soy  muy  contento  dello, 
T  por  merced  lo  recibo." 

Y  vuelto  d  su  amado  padre, 
Le  dice :  ''  ya  habras  oido 
Lo  que  nos  propuso  el  vlejo 

Y  esta  ave  dice  lo  mesmo." 
*^  Sabe,  hijo,  que  en  las  aves 
Hay  gran  secrete  escondido, 
Que  hay  falsas  como  en  las  gentes 
Que  ya  Dios  aasi  lo  quiso." 

£1  enemigo  de  Alldh 
Quen  loB  pasados  enristros 
Cayo  por  tierra  su  astucia, 
Su  fuerza  y  poder  rendido, 
En  lo  mas  alto  del  monte 
La  quarta  vez  ha  emprendido 
A  tender  bus  falsos  lazos, 
Pensando  acertar  el  tiro ; 

Y  a  modo  de  eco  decia 
Puesto  en  el  monte  escondido : 
I  0'  triste  de  tf  mancebo  ! 

I  0'  joven  tiemo  y  mezquino ! 
Como  seras  degollado 
Hoy  en  este  puuto  mismo, 

Y  derramaras  tu  sangre 
En  este  monte  do  has  side 
Traido  a  tu  sepoltura, 
Do  qucdaras  ascondido, 

Y  no  veras  a  tu  madre 
Hata  el  dia  del  juicio  :  '* 
Izmacl  muy  lastimado, 
Vicndose  ya  acoseguido 

Y  casi  escandalizudo 


De  aquellos  Msos  avisos, 
Dixo  a  su  padre  Uorando : 
;  O  mi  buen  padre !  si  ha  side 
False  lo  que  dixo  el  viejo, 
El  ave  no  habrd  mentido 

Y  si  es  quel  ave  mintio 
En  las  razones  que  dixo, 
Como  mentirdn  los  montes 
Que  son  constantes  y  fixos  ?" 
En  esto  ya  iban  llegando 

Al  cabo  de  su  camino, 
Sobre  la  cumbre  del  monte 

Y  como  arriba  se  vido, 
Casi  vomitando  el  alma 
A  vuelta  de  mil  sospiroe, 
El  muy  lastimado  padre 
Asi  responde  i  su  hijo  : 

"  Has  de  saber,  hijo  amado, 
Que  quatro  noches  me  ha  sido 
En  mi  sueno  revelado 
Un  llamador  que  me  dixo : 
Que  Alldh  el  alto  y  poderoso 
Quiere,  manda  y  es  servido, 
Quen  su  alcorben  te  deguelle 

Y  quel  dia  del  juicio 
Adelantard  este  hecho 
Sobre  los  que  son  y  han  side. 
Mira  tu,  que  te  parece 

Que  haga  en  este  partido, 
De  manera  que  no  falte 
A  lo  que  me  estd  pedido." 
Quando  el  hermoso  mancebo 
Que  tuvo  atento  el  oido, 
Yio  patente  el  desengano 
Del  cuidado  con  que  vino, 
Apretosele  el  tcmor 
De  la  muerte,  que  aunque  quiso 
Esforzar  su  edad  tan  tiema, 
Al  ^  es  muchacho  y  nine. 
Mirando  a  su  viejo  padre, 
Le  dice :  **  padre  querido, 
Por  que  no  me  lo  advertias 

Y  hubierame  despidido 
De  mi  madre,  la  piadosa, 

Y  della  hubiera  recibido 
La  postxera  bendicion 
En  este  presente  siglo  ? 
Hubieramele  humillado 

Y  mi  cabeza  metido 
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Debaxo  sub  pies,  pidiendo 
Perdon,  d  le  habia  ofendido ; 
Alcanzara  su  Salem, 
Antes  de  haberme  partido 
Mi  alma  deste  mi  ouerpo, 

Y  &  mi  sena  grande  alirio." 
*'  Nunca  te  osl  decir  nada, 
Temiendo  lo  hubieras  dicho 
A  tu  madre,  que  sin  dnda 
Luego  me  lo  hubiera  impedido 
La  venida,  por  do  hubiera 
Faltado  yo  en  mi  servioio." 

''  Gumple,  buenpadre,  el  mandado 
Del  Senor  engrandecido/' 
Dizo  Ismaely  *'  obedece 
Ese  precepto  divino, 
Que  yo  contento  y  pagado 
Obedezco  el  sacrificio : 

Y  pues  al  piadoso  Senor 
Con  esta  miseria  sirvo, 
Allegate,  padre  amado, 
Ante  mi,  si  eres  servido, 
Dar^  paz  entre  tus  ojos ; 

Y  pues  que  ya  me  despido 
De  su  vista,  seran  ellos 
Los  verdaderos  testigos, 
Gomo,  padente  cordero 
El  humilde  cuello  inclino 
Al  sacrifido  en  tus  manos, 
Al  Senor  en  su  servido. 
Suplicote,  amado  padre, 
Pues  no  hay  que  dar  desrio 
En  este  case  presente, 
Muestra  tu  valor  aldvo, 

Y  tu  corazon  tan  tiemo 
Est^  daro  empedemido, 
Desnudado  de  piadad, 
Qual  si  no  fuera  tu  hijo ; 
Que  do  la  piedad  no  cabe 
Al  piadoso,  es  enemigo. 
Ata  mis  manos  primero 
Con  un  nudo  faerte  y  fizo, 
Para  que  no  se  desmanden 
Quando  apretes  el  cuchillo : 
Ten  cuenta,  padre  piadoso, 
No  se  tinten  tus  vestidos 
Con  las  gotas  de  mi  sangre, 
Por  que  te  seran  tenidos. 
Bezentara^  cada  hora 


Este  paso  entristecidoi 

Y  d  mi  madre  los  ve 
Advierte,  padre  querido. 
Que  recibir^  cada  hora 
Chmdo  adbar  de  oontino ; 
Consolarlas,  padre  amado, 

Y  de  mi  parte  suplico 
Que  le  des  el  asalem ; 

Y  pues  A114h  lo  ha  querido 
Darle  un  hijo  oon  el  qual 
Se  contenta  y  es  servido, 
Dale  gracias  quen  su  vientre 
Tal  fruto  se  ha  conoebido. 
\(y  mi  buen  padre !  yo  tomo 
Que  al  tiempo  quel  crude  hilo 
Atraviese  mi  garganta, 

Con  los  amargos  gemidos 
Se  descompongan  mis  lados, 

Y  te  den  algun  fastidio ; 
Que  al  fin  son  de  tiema  came, 
D^fragil  metal  vestidos, 

Y  con  esto  sea  manchado 
Este  mi  hecho  subido. 

;  0  padre,  no  te  acongoxes, 
rreta  en  el  puno  el  cuchillo, 
Por  que  con  mas  brevedad 
Haga  el  oficio  debido  : 
No  tengas  piadad  de  mi, 

Y  si  acfiso  te  lastimo, 
Cubre  mi  cara  y  mis  ojos 
Con  la  toca  que  he  traido : 

Y  quando  yo  fuere  muerto, 
Sepulta  mi  cuerpo  frio, 

Y  mira  que  me  amortajes 
Con  estos  vestidos  mismos, 

Y  esta  aljuba  que  me^us6 
Mi  madre,  quando  partimos ; 
Se  la  vuelve  ante  sub  ojos 
Que  le  cause  algun  alivio, 

Y  le  sirva  de  consuelo 

En  la  ausencia  de  su  hijo.*' 
Yiendo  Brdhim  la  constancia, 

Y  un  ser  tan  sincere  y  limpio 
En  aquella  edad  tan  tiema, 

Y  aquel  animoso  brio 

Con  que  su  hijo  se  esfuerza 
Al  presentado  mar tirio ; 
Por  una  parte  miraba 
Aquel  agudo  cuchillo. 
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Con  que  hk  de  oortar  las  yenas 
De  aquel  innocente  mno. 
Que  SUB  entranas  le  razgaa 
Aquellos  cortantes  hilos; 
For  otra  parte  le  anima 
£1  conuerto^  de  su  hijo 
Con  que  i  la  muerte  se  apresta, 
Sin  dolerse  de  si  mismo. 
Y  ansi,  sin  mas  dilatarlo 
Se  apareja  &  lo  ofrecido, 
Sento  su  fardaje  en  tierra, 
Quera  una  ropa  de  rizo 


Y  un  vellon  de  piel  de  game, 
Dentro  del  qua!  de  contino 
Llevaba  la  provision, 
Yisitando  sus  exf  dos. 

Y  hizo  sus  reverencias 
De  zald  para  principio ; 
ALguardo  quel  sol  alumbre 
Todo  el  mundoy  ja  esparcidos 
Sus  muy  relumbrantes  rayos. 
Para  que  fuesen  testigos 

De  su  hecho,  y  ante  Ailih 
Estando  azaxdado,  dix6. 


OBACION. 


Aiabente,  gran  Senor, 
Tub  angelicos  espiritus, 

Y  tus  altas  yerarquias 
Con  sus  entonados  hymnos, 
Que  jamas  dieron  trabes 
Tus  hechos  altos  y  limpios, 
Wi  se  adelanto  tu  sana 
Jamas  d  ningun  nacido. 
Mas  segura  es  tu  promesa 
Que  tus  alarjes  los  fitos, 
Nunca  tardo  tu  socorro, 
Siempre  tu  grande  amorio 
Nos  acompaiia,  y  tu  gracia 
Descolgada  de  contino 
Esta  entre  tus  halecados 
En  mirar  nuestros  destines. 

No  hay  ningun  por  que  ni  como 
A  tus  secretos  juicios  : 
Todo  68  seguro  y  estable, 
Todo  inmovible  y  finite. 
Senor,  yo  estoy  en  el  punto 
De  lo  que  tu  eres  servido : 
Suplico  a  tu  gran  bondad 
Me  alumbres,  que  sea  cumplido 
Mi  fecho  sin  denostanza, 

Y  d  tu  voluntad  propicio, 
No  por  mis  azaxdamientos^ 
Sine  por  el  amorio 

Que  adelantaste  a  nosotros 

Y  aquel  arrahmoso  amplio 
Que  decendiste  sobre  Edam; 

Y  por  el  gran  beneticio 
Que  asignoste  sobre  Noh 


Por  su  hecho  tan  subido ; 

Y  por  los  debidos  deudos 
Que  nos  has  adeudecido ; 
Becibe,  Bey  piadoso, 
Este  alcorben  dirijido 

A  tu  divina  obidencia 
Con  ia  fe  que  ya  ofirecido. 

Y  t^  sol  y  blanca  luna 
Con  todos  los  serafines 
De  los  alarjicos  tronos 
Seran  desto  los  testigos ; 

Y  d  ti  serafin  hermoso, 
Fiel  Chebril,  te  ruego  y  pido 
Que  seas  allohador 

Deste  hecho  que  acosigo 
A  la  divina  obidiencia 
Del  Seiior  engrandecido. 

Acabada  la  oracion, 
Tomo  al  mancebo  escogido 

Y  echolo  sobre  la  tierra 

Y  luego  apresta  el  cuchillo 
Sobre  la  tierna  garganta 
Con  un  valor  muy  crecido 
Diciendo :  bismi  yllahi, 
Ailah  hu  aqbar,  ye  adimu ! 
En  este  punto  temblaron 
Las  tierras  con  sus  abismos, 

Y  tremolaron  los  cielos, 
Las  mares,  fuentes  y  rios; 
Los  almalaques  lloraban 
De  gran  lastima  movidos, 
Los  delfines  espantados 
Aila  en  su  centre  escondidosy 
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Las  aves  iban  chirlando, 
Las  fieras  daban  aallidos ; 
Los  axaitanes  huian 
Afrentados  y  corridos, 
Yiendo  el  grande  snfriiniento, 

Y  de  qae  no  habian  podido 
Estorbar  la  obra  perfecta 
Con  sus  falsos  maleficios. 
Que  baria  el  justo  padre 
Quando  4  su  bijo  tendido 
Lo  tuvo,  y  el  punal  tenia 
Mas  diligente  que  tibio  ? 
Quatro  congoxas  &  una, 
Segun  el  divino  escrito, 
Le  apretan  el  corazon, 
Mas  que  cera  enternecido ; 
Que  cada  qual  por  su  parte 
Era  bastante  d  rendillo ; 
Sino  estuviera  sobr^l 

La  mano  d61  que  lo  hizo. 

La  una  es  ver  que  deguella 

X  su  unigenito  bijo. 

Sin  macula  de  porque 

Que  lo  bubiese  merecido : 

La  otra,  el  amargo  trago 

De  los  acerados  ^os, 

De  aquel  sentir,  quando  pasen 

Aquol  inocente  nino : 

La  tercera,  que  le  aqueza 

El  sentimiento  excesivo 

De  su  madre,  quando  entienda 

La  muerte  de  su  querido : 

La  quarta  es  ver  que  no  puede 

Dar  a  su  bijo  desvio 

De  aquel  mandamiento  eterao 

Que  por  fuerza  ba  de  cumplirlo. 

;  Brava  lucba  de  contrarios 

Tuvo  este  siervo  bendito, 

Y  al  fin  con  su  gran  constancia 
Todos  quedaron  rendidos ! 
Pasa  con  furia  el  punal 

TJna  vez,  y  no  ba  podido 
Cortar  el  delgado  cuero 
Del  cuello  tierno  y  rendido ; 

Y  fu6  que  los  almalaques 


Embozaron  el  cuchillo, 
Dando  al  Senor  piadoso 
Grandes  vozes  y  apellidos  : 
0'  Senor,  que  ante  tus  ojos, 
Estan  estos  dos  amigos, 
Quentre  todas  las  naciones 
Han  side  por  ti  escogidos ! 
Ten  misericordia  deUos, 
Pues  ya  tienes  conocido 
Su  intento,  babe  piadad 
Del  mancebo  tierno  y  nino.'' 
Dixo  All&b  4  sus  almalaques ; 
''  Todo  lo  yeo  y  lo  asigno, 
Si  me  pedirdn  socorro 
En  su  aflijido  conflicto 
Yo  los  library,  que  soy 
Sobre  todos  piadosisimo." 
Yolvio  segunda  vegada 

Y  aunque  con  rigor  crecido 
Apreto  el  punal  Ibrdbim, 
El  golpe  quedo  en  yacio. 
Dixo  Ismael  |  '<  0'  mi  padre  ! 
**  Do  esta  tu  yalor  altiyo 
Que  tan  trocado  lo  yeo 

De  aquello  que  siempre  ba  sido  ? 
Despide  el  cobarde  miedo 

Y  si  se  embotan  los  bilos 
Del  punal,  biere  de  punta : 
Apreta  el  brazo  temido 
Que  atrayiese  mi  garganta 
Sin  ser  4  piadad  moyido ; 
Acelera  el  mandamiento, 
Da  pesar  4  tu  enemigo 

El  axaitam,  que  te  impide 
Intento  tan  santo  y  pio." 
Prueba  Eribim  de  aquel  mode 
Con  fuerza,  mas  aunque  qui» 
Trayesar  la  aguda  punta, 
Pensando  cortar  el  bilo, 

Y  acabar  en  aquel  golpe 
Su  gueso,  mas  no  ba  podido 
Herille,  ni  sacar  sangre, 

Y  en  el  punto  questo  yido, 
Ismael  arrodillado, 

Estas  palabras  ba  dicbo. 


ROGATIVA. 


j  O  mi  Senor !  id  que  yives 
£n  el  siglo  de  los  siglos, 


Sin  darte  enojo  ni  pena 
Tus  alaijes  ni  alcorcies,^ 


.Ji^y^/tn«o.del.IK,in.M.g«Ud. 
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Apiada  mi  nines 

Y  mi  in&nda  y  mooedad, 
Tambien  d  la  ancianidad 
De  mi  padre  y  yejes : 
Da  de  mi  feoho  esta  ybz 
Tal  salida  y  muy  bnen  coite 
Para  deecanso  y  conorte^ 
Pnes  eres  jnsto  jnez ; 
Pues  solo  con  ta  queret 
Ser^  libre  de  afliccion, 
Olaro  sabes  mi  intencion, 
Lo  que  soy  y  pnedo  ier : 
Habe  piadad  de  las  oanaa 
De  mi  padre  el  aflijido ; 
No  menospreoies  mi  hecbo 
De  manera  quel  maldito 
Axaitan  tenga  ritoria, 

Y  yo  quede  descaido : 
Que  tu  eres  el  poderoso 
Yencedor,  nunea  ^enoido.^' 

Acabada  su  oracion 
Con  annuo  nunca  visto 
Yolvio  4  inclinar  el  onello : 
"  Delibera  padre,"  dix6. 
Probo  la  quarta  jomada. 
A  herir,  y  fii6  impidido 
Por  que  le  detrnvo  el  brazo 
El  fiel  Cfaebril,  desoendido 
Por  mandado  del  Key  alto, 

Y  ^1  qtie  traia  consigo 

TJn  camero  hermoeo  y  gmeso^ 
Criado  en  el  parayeo^ 
Del  Firdaue,  el  mas  alto 
De  todos  los  paraysos. 
Tomole  Chebril  del  braso 

Y  dixole :  ''  buen  amigo 
Dexa  el  mancebo  glorioso, 
Librale  que  ya  es  cumplido 
Su  alcorben,  y  en  su  rescate 
Toma  ese  camero  escogido 
Por  manos  de  tu  Senor : 

Y  este  seri  el  sacrificio. 
Que  de  ti  ya  estd  contento 

Y  de  tu  hijo  asi  mismo." 
Muy  contento  el  buen  Ibrahim, 
Desato  su  amado  hijo, 

Y  degollo  aquel  carnero, 
Quel  fiel  Chebril  ha  trakio, 

^  CoDsuelo. 


Y  comieron  de  sn  cane ; 
De  donde  tom6  prindpio 
El  prez  de  las  adaheaa^* 
Asunado  y  leferido 

Por  nnesto)  honrrado  annabi 

Y  sua  sihabet  los  limpioa. 

Y  descendiendo  del  monte, 
Toman  aprieaa  el  camino 
De  la  Ciudad,  may  alegrea 
De  su  case  sucedido. 

Ya  toparon  i  su  madre 
Que  con  cuidado  ha  aalido 
X  recebir  i  los  dos ; 

Y  como  yenir  los  vidd, 
Abrazo  i  su  hijo  Idmael 

Y  lo  be86  en  los  carrillos ; 

Y  ellos  le  dieron  la  nueya 
De  aquello  que  ba  sucedido^ 
De  lo  qual  quedo  espaQtada^ 

Y  aunque  &  su  hijo  consigo 
Lo  tenia,  siempre  estuvo 
Con  el  recelo  grandisimo : 
Jamas  pudo  asegurarse 
Hasta  quel  angel  le  dix6 
Que  de  su  hijo  saldrian 
Yarones  santos  y  iimpios, 
Generaciones  sin  cuento, 
De  donde  seria  nacido 

El  gran  caudillo  Muhamad 
De  los  profetas  el  sillo : 
Por  cuyo  amor  crio  AUik 
Las  tiemB,  mares  y  rios, 
El  cielo  con  bus  lantemas, 
Angeles,  plantas  y  signos. 
Con  esto  la  gran  princesa 
Se  consolo  y  satisfizo, 
Loando  al  Seiior  del  cielo 
Que  tal  bien  le  ha  concedido ; 

Y  en  memoria  deste  heehO| 
La  ora  de  aquel  cilicio 
Santifico  el  buen  Ibrdhim 
Con  dos  aracas  contino 

De  azala,  que  los  creyentes 
Muchos  las  ban  mantenido, 
Aquel  mesmo  punto  y  hora. 
Que  fu6  quando  el  sol  salido 
Se  esparce  por  todo  el  mundo 

Y  es  adoha  su  apellido ; 

dahiat,  sacrifielo. 
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T  por  las  qaatro  congoja» 
Que  al  tiempQ  del  samficio 
Se  le  juntaron  &  aii% 
El  buen  patriarca  hiz6 
Quatro  racas  de  azal% 
Moetrandose  agradecido 
Al  Senor  que  los  libr6 
De  aqaellos  quatro  castigoa. 
Fu^  al  punto  de  medio  dia 


Quando  estas  racaa  bizo, 
For  que  el  aloorben  duro 
Desde  quel  sol  fii6  esparcido 
Haata  que  estuyo  en  su  cumbre ; 
De  donde  tosMS  priucipio 
El  alto  aaal4  del  dohfur ;  ^ 
T  no6  quedd  adeudeoido 
80I0  el  dim  de  Muhamad 
For  su  grande  benefioio. 


CUENTA8E  EN  ESTE  CANTO  LA  LINEA  DE  YZHAQ, 
FATRON  DE  LOS  JUDIOS  Y  CBISTLiNOS,  Y  EL 
A8IENT0  DEL  FUEBLO  DE  YZRAEL,  Y  LOS  GRANDE8 
HECH08  DE  LOS  ANABIE8  QUE  DE  AQXJI  FROCE- 
DIERON  HA8TA  YCE  ALEHI8ALEM,  Y  LAS  VENTAJA8 
QUE  DE  CADA  UNO  DE  ELL08  HEREDAM08  QUE  FUl: 
EL  FRINCIFAL  MOTIVO  DE  HACER  ESTE  LIBRO,  FOR 
QUE  HABIA  MUOHOS  YGN0RANTE8  DELLOS. 


Despues  del  gran  sacrificioy 
Siendo  ya  muy  yieja  Sara, 

Y  yiviendo  siempre,  Brdhim 
En  los  limites  de  Arabia ; 
Siendo  de  edad  de  cien  anos^ 

Y  Sara  en  noventa,  estaba 
De  coneebir  ningun  hijo 
Del  todo  disfiuBada ; 

For  que  conforme  &  naturajeza, 
Era  ya  privilegiada, 
Esteril  por  todas  partes 
For  su  ancianidad  cansada. 

Y  como  solo  AlMh  sabe 
Destos  seoretos  la  causa, 

Y  61  d  si  solo  se  entiende^ 
Su  saber  &  toda  basta; 
Bax6  Chebril,  y  le  dixo 

Que  se  babia  de  haoer  preSad,a 
De  im  hijo,  y  ello  riendo 
Dix6  como  que  burlaba,^ 
'^  Reir  me  hace  tu  dicho 
Con  esa  nueva  embaxada^ 

Y  quien  me  viese  parir 
Al  oabo  de  mi  Jornada 

Y  tener  hijo  d  mis  pechos, 
Siendo  tan  vieja  y  tan  lacia.'' 
Dixo  el  angel :  ''  ese  nombre 
Llevara  el  hijo  que  paras, 
Risa  sera  su  apdlido, 


Y  advierte,  duena  preciada, 
Quen  su  gran  genealogia 
Habrd  gente  justa  y  santa ; 
Empero  habi^  gente  inica, 
Torpe,  perfida,  yerrada,^ 

Y  ansi  oomo  id  has  burlado 
De  la  divina  palabra ; 
Serdn  por  Luzbel  burlados 
Tu  descendiente  prosapia/' 
Con  esto  se  fu6  C^ebrU 

Y  ella  salio  de  su  oasa, 
En  busca  de  su  marido, 
Alegre  y  regoc^jada, 
Fara  pidir  las  alhrioias, 
Quel  angel  le  denunoiaba, 
Que  A114h  le  o&ecia  un  hijo 
Fara  regale  d  su  oasa. 
Tenia  Br&him  en  sus  brasos 
A  Ismael  que  tanto  amaba, 

Y  respondio  ik  su  muger : 
jEste  viva^  ante  mi  eara  ! 
Dando  i  entender  que  aquel  solo 
Era  el  que  mas  estunaba, 

Y  quel  tener  otro  hijo 
Ya  casi  difioultaba. 
Cumplidos  los  nueye  queses, 
Fario  un  hijo,  y  le  Uamaban 
Yzhaq :  quiere  decir  risa 
Como  el  angel  albriciaba. 


^  ^  medio  dia.  *  Y  h0nrsd%  yariante.         *  Sstas  tibia.  Tariante. 
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Este  Yzhaq  fae  el  patron 
De  lo6  de  Baniseraila, 
Que  fii6  el  pueblo  de  Isrrael, 
Gente  de  Dios  may  honrrada. 
Este  ca86  con  Eebeca, 
Hebrea  j  de  buena  casta, 
La  qnal  criado  Batuel 
Presento  las  arracadas : 
Tuv6  por  hijo  a  Yacub, 
Ques  il  que  de  una  ventrada 
8e  engendro  oon  Esau, 

Y  en  el  vientre  pedenciaba 
Por  qual  naoeria  el  primero ; 
Pero  este  se  adelantaba 

Al  nacer,  j  tras  de  si 
Yacub  asido  k  su  planta, 
Al  fin  le  quito  la  suerte 
Del  nacer  por  su  arrogancia ; 
Pero  Yacub  le  quit6 
La  bendicion  y  la  gracia. 
Este  Yacub  fu^  hombre  justo 

Y  caso  en  Mesopotamia 
Con  dos  hijas  de  su  tio 
Laban,  y  otras  dos  criadas, 
De  suerte  que  fueron  quatro 
Sus  mugeres  adotadas,^ 
Donde  tuvo  doce  hijos, 
Annabies  de  gran  fama, 
Que  hiereron  doce  linajes, 
Dooe  tribus,  doce  casas, 

De  ^6  tomaron  origcn 
Estos  de  Baniseraila : 
A  donde  hubo  muchos  justos, 
Gente  al  Senor  allegada, 

Y  sobre  quien  fueron  becbas 
Mucbas  mercedes  y  gracias. 
Tanbien  como  habemos  dicho 
Decendio  gente  albarrana,^ 
Sobre  quicn  baxo  castigos 
Maldiciones  y  desgracias : 
De  aqui  procedio  Yusuf 
Que  fu^  justo  Patriarca, 
Muse,  grande  consejero, 
Trajo  la  ley  de  las  tablas; 
Eron  fue  bermano  de  aquel,' 
Que  le  ayudo  a  publicarlas. 


Josu^,  el  capitan  &mo80 
X  quien  la  lid  fu6  entr^ada ; 
Deud  con  el  azabor/ 
Carta  por  All&b  firmada ; 
Sulaimen  ^1  del  anillo 
Con  el  qual  regia  y  mandaba ; 
Daniel,  el  de  los  leones, 
Yunez,  qu^l  del  pez  se  llama ; 
Zacarias  sacerdote, 
Yabie  61  de  la  vida  santa, 
Joacbim  que  fue  Imerem 
Con  quien  fu6  casada  Ana, 
Padre  de  Mariem  la  limpia. 
En  el  mundo  especialada : 
De  quien  naci6  el  justo  loe, 
A  quien  la  gente  cristiana 
Adoran  en  lugar  de  Dios, 
Ciega,  torpe  y  enganada. 
Yolvamos  pues  al  origen 
A  ver  en  que  se  empleaba : 
Diremos,  aunque  de  paso 
Sus  obras  tan  senaladas, 

Y  tambien  lo  que  la  Suna 
Tomo  de  sus  ybantajas 

Que  BUS  obras  de  estos  fueron 
Salvacion  de  nuestras  almas. 
Izbaq,  como  tengo  dicbo, 
Fu^  el  primer  Patriarca 
De  Isrrael,  bijo  segundo, 
De  Brabim  nacio  y  de  Sara, 
Fu6  justo  siervo  de  AlMh : 
Cada  dia  visitaba 
El  sepulcro  de  su  padre 
Tres  voces,  y  veneraba 
El  sepulcro  de  su  padre, 
A  quel  lugar  con  gran  bonrra 

Y  salva  reverenciada, 

Y  el  redoble  de  su  esquilmo, 
De  BUS  ganados  la  iana, 

A  los  pobres  y  acuitados 
En  asadaca^  los  daba. 
Siempre  tuvo  con  su  bermano 
Ismael* grande  alianza,  [bonrra; 
Grande  bermandad,  grande 
Siempre  vivieron  en  gracia. 
Yacob  dedico  al  Senor 


^  Adoptadas,  Paris  MS. 
*  .^'  los  salmos. 


*     j\j  estrangero. 


'  Cruel,  Tariante. 
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Qnatro  promesas  may  raraSy 

Que  por  Caebu  alchaber 

Han  ddo  muy  alabadaa : 

La  primera  harramo^ 

Sos  potages  y  viandas 

De  comerlasy  basta  tanto 

De  baber  becho  dos  racas, 

Sobre  aquella  bendicion 

Que  AUab  le  sustentaba : 

La  segunda,  no  comia 

Hasta  que  la  gente  flaoa 

GxLstaba  la  provision 

Que  para  41  era  guisada : 

La  tercera  es  que  tenia 

Tantas  misiones  gnardadas 

Como  los  dias  del  ano 

Con  juro  de  no  tocarlas, 

Aunque  la  necesidad 

A  tal  esmero'  lo  traiga : 

Con  los  quales  mantenia 

La  gente  necesitada. 

La  quaita  es  que  prometio 

Que  jamas  seria  negada 

£1  agua  de  sus  aljubes 

X  la  gente  desecada. 

j  O  justo  7  grande  annabi ! 

No  en  balde  se  rociaban 

Tus  campos  verdes  floridos ! 

Te  pudiera  dar  la  palma 

Quien  sigoio  tus  grandes  becbos 

Tub  coUados  y  manadas ; 

Contra  la  fuerza  de  un  angel 

Y  una  tan  grande  constancia. 
£ste  lucho  con  Cbebril 

Que  decendio  en  forma  bumana, 

Y  asidoB  d  braz  partido, 
Duro  su  contienda  brava 
Desde  la  ora  de  almagrib' 
Hasta  que  fu^  el  alba  dara, 
Quedando  Yacub  en  pie 
Ynvencible,  y  con  gran  fama ; 
De  do  pudo  colegir 

Como  &  la  nacion  de  Hagua 
No  bay  fortaleza  que  pueda 
EendiUa  ni  sujetalla. 
Este  yio,  estando  durmiendo. 


Desde  sus  pies  una  esoala 
Que  tocaba  con  el  cielo 
Por  do  subian  y  bazaban 
Angeles  sin  detaUarse 
X  donde  durmiendo  estaba. 
Este  fu^  despues  de  Nob, 
Segun  los  naubes  dedaran 
El  que  yio  mayores  becbos 
De  todos  los  patriarcas. 
Yusuf  dice  el  alcoran 
Que  vio  que  se  le  azaxdaban 
En  suenos  el  sol  y  luna 
Con  once  estrellas  muy  daras. 
Este  es  el  que  fu^  empozado, 
Yendido  &  gentes  estranasi 

Y  despues  en  almoneda 
Yendido  en  publica  plaza : 
Diez  y  siete  anos  estuvo 
En  carceles  algaribas 

Por  su  beldad  perseguido, 
Por  su  bonrra  limpia  y  casta. 
Este  dicen  que  lloro 
En  la  carcel  donde  estaba, 
Por  que  no  podia  cumplir 
Aquel  azala  que  usaba 
Por  aquella  bediondez 

Y  aquella  rudeza  tanta, 

Y  que  para  su  guado* 
Tambien  le  fedtaba  el  agua : 

A  lo  qual  baxo  Cbebril         ^ 

Y  dijo :  si  d  agua  falta,       ' 
**  0  yusuf!  toma  la  tierra 
Limpia,  y  con  ella  te  amaha." 
De  aqui  nuestra  santa  zuna 
Toma  el  mode  y  la  traza 

Del  prez  del  atayamun,^ 
Libertad  tan  necesaria, 
De  aqui  puedes  colegir 
Que  jamas  bubo  desgracia, 
0'  trabajo  que  no  fuese 
Camino  de  mas  ganancia. 
Este  frequento  los  ritos 
De  Erdbim  y  su  loanza, 
Como  la  circumcision. 
La  quarta  y  diezma  pagaba. 
Eestauro  los  Ysrraelitas 


>  j^\a.  probibid. 

*  ^.  Parificacion. 


*  Miaerit,  variante.  *  La  pueata  del  sol. 
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De  aquellas  fterat  alaidas ; 

Y  asi  el  Sefior  lo  ensalsd 
Sobre  la  gente  Egipciana 
Paes  vino  d  senorearlet 

A  todos  de  banda  k  banda, 
Comprados  como  eaatiyos 
Sus  perBonas  y  sua  casas. 
Muse  fa6  mny  escogido, 
Pues  merecio  ya  la  habla 
Del  Senor  de  toda  cosa, 
Por  8u  manaedumbre  thnta ; 

Y  con  su  divina  mano 

Le  dio  la  ley  de  las  tablaa 
Sin  intervencion  de  angel 
Que  le  dixese  palabnu 
Esto  escogido  profeta 
Hizo  promesas  may  alias, 
Por  redimir  k  su  pueblo 
De  esclavitud  tan  pesada ; 

Y  asi  loB  8ac6  de  Egipto 
Por  su  gran  peneveranzay 
A  pesar  de  Earaon. 

Key  tirano  ^  ydolatra ; 

Y  hallandose  en  el  mar  rojo, 
Hirio  sobrel  con  sa  yara 
Doce  golpes,  que  rompieron 
Hasta  sus  oentros  las  aguas, 
Kaciendose  doce  calles 
Derecbas,  enxutas  y  ancbas, 
Por  do  los  doce  linages 

De  tsrrael  al  punto  pasan. 

Y  como  llego  al  desierto, 
Luego  les  baz6  viandas, 
Con  lo  qual  se  sustentaron 
Todas  aquellas  companas. 
Otras  muy  grandes  proezas 
Hizo  este  justo  en  resguarda 
De  la  bonrra  y  salvacion 
De  los  de  Paniceraila : 

Y  jamas  fueron  contentoe, 
Gente  ruda  y  muy  ingrata, 
Desconocida,  sin  fe, 

De  do  qued6  interpretada 
La  cisma  de  aquel  becerro 
Que  guardan  los  de  su  casta. 
Cuentase  de  este  anabi 
Que  saliendo  una  tardada, 
Huyendo  de  Earaon 

^  Jac  el  anocheoer. 


Y  de  an  indignada  saila, 
Se  cerro  la  noobe  eecura 

Y  alii  quatro  fieras  auiaa 
Se  le  juntaron  d  una. 
Quel  corazon  le  apretaban : 
La  una  el  miedo  del  Bey, 
La  otra  el  de  su  compana, 
Que  tanto  los  oprimia 
Este  mal  Bey,  y  quedabaa 
Entre  ellos  su  madre  triste, 
Ques  lo  que  mas  le  aquexaba : 
La  quarta  la  escuredad 

De  la  nocbe,  que  no  osaba 
Andar  atras  ni  adelante, 
No  sabiendo  que  se  baga. 

Y  en  medio  esta  confusion 
Hizo  aquellas  quatro  Bacas, 
Que  bacemos  los  musUmes 

Y  les  llamamos  alat^ia  ;^ 
Por  estas  quatro  congoxas 

Que  d  im  tiempo  se  le  juntaban: 
De  las  quales  hii  guando 

Y  ellas  fueron  desviadas, 
Quen  acabando  de  hacellas, 
Oyo  la  voz  que  le  llama 
Del  Senor,  dandole  esfuerso 
Con  el  quid  se  consolaba. 
Yubai'  fu^  grande  caudillo, 
A  quien  por  Alldb  fai  dada 
La  conquista  que  Moisen 
No  pudo  ver  acabada. 
Este  famoso  caudillo, 

Dice  la  escriptura  ebraica. 
Que  siguiendo  una  vitoria, 
Yiendo  que  ya  declinaba 
El  sol,  y  que  no  podia 
Aquella  tarde  acaballa, 
Yendo  sobre  su  oaballo 
Hacia  las  cUnes  se  abaja, 

Y  arraqueo  su  cabeza 
Diciendo  aquestas  palabras : 

j  ''0'  Senor  de  las  conquistas! 
Mis  fuerzas  cortas  y  flaoas 
Aguardan  tu  poderio 
Sin  el  qual  no  pueden  nada." 
No  dixo  mas  y  en  el  pimto 
Que  su  cabeza  levanta, 
Mando  AUdb  quel  sol  se  pare 

*  Josoe. 
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Hasta  que  fueee  aoabada 
La  batsdla  por  Josu^ 
Llevando  vitoria  y  palma. 
Este  fu6  grande  miiterio; 
Grande  meroed,  grande  gnoiA, 
Que  86  detuyiese  el  sol 
For  una  rogaria  humana. 
Con  qu^  corazon  tan  limpio 
Con  qu^  sinoeras  entranaa 
Debia  decir  este  justo 
Aquellas  breves  palabras. 
Todo  esto  va  enoaminado 
A  que  Alldh  nos  d^  ensenansa, 
Que  &  nuestra  halecaoion 
Todo  se  humilla  y  se  acata. 
Davidy  el  real  profeta, 
Tuvo  grandes  ayentajas. 
Despues  que  yencio  a  OoliaSy 
Siendp  mozuelo  sin  barbas, 
Hizo  una  dedioaoion 
Muy  solida  y  muy  estraSa, 
Que  dedico  &  su  §enor 
Dos  aracas  ordinarias, 
Al  punto  quel  sol  saliai 
T  quando  se  deolinabay 
Cosa  de  gran  yigilanaa, 
Que  no  habia  tiempo  seguro 
En  las  salidas  y  entradas 
De  la  luna  nocbe  y  dia, 
A  todas  las  boras  llama, 
Muchas  mas  dedioaoiones 
Hiz6  de  gnmde  importaneia, 

Y  todas  las  sustento 

Sin  ninguua  disorepancia, 

Y  despues  de  su  resoalo^ 
Fu6  su  penitenoia  tanta 
Que  sobrepuj6  i  la  edad 

Y  nunca  se  dilataba, 
8i  Cbebril  no  le  dixera 
Que  pareae  en  alcafara. 
Despues  hizo  ante  el  Senor, 
Tan  perfeotas  alabanzas. 
Que  ban  seryido  de  deohado 
Del  mundo  aquellas  pigramas. 
Quareinta  anos  duro 

Su  penitenciA  tan  aspera, 
A  mas  de  quareinta  dias 
Que  credo  su  grande  alaida. 

^  Pecado. 


Yino  su  real  presenoia 
A  ser  tan  delulitada. 
Quel  bulto  de  su  persona 
Casi  se  diafiguraba. 
De  aqui  nos  queda  el  amabo 
De  lais  limpias  akaf aras 

Y  buenas  apenitencias, 
Fobladoras  del  alobana. 
I O  justo  y  real  pro&ta^ 
Quanto  proyeoho  y  ganancia 
Resuelto  de  tu  diatino, 

Y  quantas  etemas  Uagas 
Con  la  tuya  se  ban  cimidoy 

Y  aun  ban  layado  sus  manobas ! 
Quantos  i  la  horrible  pena 
Tienen  yueltas  las  espaldas, 
Que  bubieran  ^uedado  enmedio 
Si  dexaran  tu  imitanza ! 

No  en  Tano  te  dio  el  Senor 
De  tu  aspereza  tal  paga ; 
Que  no  solo  tu  rescalo 

Y  tus  bomicidas  faltas 
Ferdono,  mas  quiso  baoerte 
Otras  mercedes  tan  ancbaSy 
Que  de  tu  mismo  rescalo, 
De  tu  carnal  distinanza, 
Naciese  el  gran  Sulaimen. 
Errada  bien  acertada, 
Bien  aventurado  Bey ; 
Torpeza  bien  empleada 
Que  engendro  tal  criatura 
Tan  pura,  tan  justa  y  santa. 
Sulaimen,  bijo  de  Dayid, 
Fu6  Bey  deaplendidas  graoias, 
Fues  de  los  oielos  abaxo 
Mandaba  y  senoreaba, 
Fersonas,  alzines^  y  ayes 

'  Yientos  nubes  y  allmanas, 

Y  i  todas  las  oosas  tuvo 
Saber  para  gobemallas. 
Cuya  sujeeion  pendia 
De  una  sortija  d6  estaba 
En  triangulo  esculpida 
Sus  palabras  de  alabanza, 
Alhamdu  lillahi  decia, 

Y  en  la  tercera  estampada 
Estaba  All&b  hu  aqbar, 
Escritas  en  lengua  Ebzaiea: 


*  ^\  «fl?irit««« 
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Con  qtiien  sns  ReynoB  regia 
En  paz  quieta  y  sosegada. 
Deste  gran  Bey  Solaunen 
Guenta  el  annabi  Muhamad 
Que  fu^  tan  sin  igiial  su  Beyno, 

Y  tan  sin  par  £116  su  gracia, 
Tanta  su  sabidoria, 

Su  riquesa  tan  sobrada. 
Que  se  hermano  con  el  mnndo 
Hizo  con  el  su  alianza, 
Qaes  gran  reclame  de  pompas 

Y  de  ambiciones  hinchadas ; 

Y  como  nunca  el  Senor 
De  tales  cosas  se  apaga 

Y  quiere  que  conozcamos 
De  sua  arrizques,  manana 
Pn6  servido  de  quitarle 

El  Beyno  con  que  se  honrraba, 

Y  darle  en  lugar  de  aquel 
Frobeza  mengoada  y  baxa. 
Solia  este  Bey  qnitarse 

El  anillo  qnando  entraba 
A  seryir  d  su  Senor 

Y  d  una  doncella  lo  daba 
Que  se  lo  guardase  en  tanto 
Que  k  su  Senor  se  allegaba. 

Y  como  tenia  sujeta 
Aquella  fiera  canalla 
De  los  falsos  axaitanes, 
Lo  quellos  abominaban, 
Siempre  andaban  revolviendo 
Mil  enrredos  y  mil  trazas, 
Por  do  poderse  librar 

De  subjecion  tan  pesada : 
Uno  destos  enemigos 
Que  Hariqo  se  llamaba, 
Engano  aquella  Doncella 
Quel  anillo  tenia  en  guarda, 
Pidole  que  se  lo  diese 

Y  en  la  mar  mas  apretada 

Lo  hundio,  y  le  trago  un  pez; 

Y  al  tiempo  quel  Key  demanda 
Su  sortija  d  la  doncella, 
Bespondio  con  voz  turbada 
Que  ya  se  lo  habia  dado, 

Y  dixole  las  palabras 
Con  que  se  lo  habia  dado, 
Quera  el  termino  que  usaba, 


Y  con  los  mismos  vestidos 
Que  su  persona  arreaba. 
Luego  el  buen  Bey  conocio 
Que  sobrel  era  la  sana 

De  su  Senor  y  que  aquella 
Sin  duda  era  reprobanza. 
Estuvo  ansi  y  en  el  punto 
Que  fu^  la  noche  llegada 
Se  quito  el  Beal  yestido 

Y  con  Unas  ropas  baxas. 
Con  un  baculo  en  bus  manos 
Dando  al  Senor  alabanzas 
Se  salio  de  su  palacio 
Gimiendo  sus  culpas  tantas. 
Anduy6  asi  como  pobre 
Por  tierras  muy  arredradas 
Menoscabado  y  corrido, 

Su  persona  avergonzada ; 
Yino  d  tan  grande  pobreza, 

Y  4  ser  tan  menospreciada 
Su  persona,  que  los  pobres 
De  andar  con  el  se  apartaban 
Diciendo  que  por  el  solo 
Limosna  nadi  les  daba. 
Quareinta  dias  y  nocbes 
Ando  sin  gustar  vianda 
Sustentando  su  persona 

De  la  gracia  soberana, 
Hasta  que  Allah  fue  servido 
Quen  esta  peregrinanza 
Le  dio  el  Senor  en  riqueza 
Una  muger  ydolatra 
Hija  del  Bey,  que  d  pesar 
De  su  padre  ^6  casada, 

Y  la  batio  del  palacio 
Desnuda  y  muy  afrentada : 
Hallaronse  los  dos  juntos 
Junto  al  mar  donde  pescaban 
Unos  pobres  Pescadores, 

Y  les  dieron  en  asadaca^ 
Dos  pezes  y  en  el  menor 
Hallo  su  Joya  preciada ; 

Y  besando  aquellas  letras 
Que  el  anillo  rodeaban, 
Dando  gracias  dd  Allah 
Que  a  su  dedo  lo  tomaba ; 

Y  en  aquel  mismo  memento 
Todas  las  cosas  criadas 


1  limoena. 
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Le  piestaban  obidencia 
Como  de  antes  se  la  daban, 

Y  descendiendo  una  nube 
Se  ponen  y  en  ella  marchan 
El  y  8U  amada  muger 
A  su  ciudad  deseada. 
Despues  desto  baxo  el  angel 
Con  que  su  Senor  le  manda 
Edifique  aquel  gran  templo 
Que  se  llama  casa  Santa, 
Digo  baitu  almaqdiz/ 
Obra  insigne  y  muy  preciada, 
A  quien  todas  las  Naciones 
Yeneran,  honrran  y  acatan. 
Daniel  fti6  justo  profeta, 
Fu6  el  que  liberto  d  su  sana, 
Quando  estuy6  en  Babilonia, 
Cautivo  por  Bultunasar. 
Este  fu^  aquel  Eey  Dario, 
A  peticion  de  sus  satrapas, 
Le  pus6  en  un  fiero  silo, 
Enh^  siete  fieras  bravas, 
Quen  tres  dias  no  les  dieron 
De  comer,  por  que  su  rabia 
La  saciasen  en  Daniel; 
Mas  ^1  como  confiaba 
En  el  poder  de  su  Dios, 
Con  grande  consuelo  baxa 
Al  l£^o  de  los  leones : 
Con  grande  amor  se  le  halagan. 
Dia  y  medio  estuvo  alii, 

Y  quando  fue  i  la  maiiana, 
Fueron  el  Bey  y  su  gente, 
Aquellos  que  le  acasaban ; 
Pensando  hallarlo  comido, 
Muy  alegre  se  mostraba. 
Como  el  Bey  llego  a  la  cueva 
Del  silo  k  vozes  le  llama, 
Diciendo  con  gran  dolor, 
Por  que  en  estremo  le  amaba : 
;  A  Daniel  i  ha-te  librado 
Tu  Dios,  en  quien  confiabas  ? 
Luego  respondio  Daniel 
jO'  Bey !  vivas  vida  larga, 

.    Vivo  estoy,  sano  y  entero, 
Sin  cosa  que  mal  me  haga. 
Mi  Dios  en  quien  yo  oonfio, 
Yiendo  sin  culpa  mi  causa, 


Mand6  descendiese  mi  angel 

Y  pu66  su  grande  amparo, 

Y  detuYo  d  los  leones 
Con  su  divina  palabra. 
El  Bey  con  grande  contento 
Lo  sac6,  y  con  muy  gran  sana 
A  los  satrapas  malditos 
Dentro  del  silo  los  lanza, 
Con  que  saciaron  su  hambre 
Las  sangrientas  alimanas. 
Fu6  este  hecho  tan  notable 

Y  tan  publica  esta  bazaiia, 

Y  tan  grande  este  milagro 
Que  les  dio  4  su  compana' 

Y  &  los  demas  de  su  Beyno 
Luego  les  escribe  y  manda 
Que  ddorasen  al  Senor 
A  quien  Daniel  adoraba. 
Otra  vez  por  el  Bey  Ciro 
De  Media,  con  furia  y  sana, 
Lo  lanzaron  en  el  lago 
Donde  estuvo  una  semana. 
Con  siete  leones  fieros, 

Y  la  boca  bien  cerrada. 
A114h  mando  que  Bacub' 
El  almuerzo  que  llevaba 
A  sus  peones  lo  lleve, 

Y  en  solo  alzar  las  pestanas 
Atraves6  tantas  leguas, 
Por  que  el  angel  lo  llevaba ; 

Y  en  llegando  al  fiero  silo 
Luego  les  di6  la  vianda, 

Y  el  se  volvio  i  sus  peones, 
Sin  perder  solo  una  dara 
De  tiempo ;  y  quando  vinieron 
El  Bey  y  su  gente  mala 
A  yer  si  era  comido. 
El  justo  Daniel  levanta 
La  piedra  de  la  ancha  boca, 

Y  vieronle  como  estaba, 
Dando  pan  i  los  leones 
Como  si  ^1  se  los  criara. 
El  Bey,  muy  contento  desto, 
Al  buen  Daniel  luego  abraza, 

Y  d  los  que  le  persiguieron 
Los  da  i  las  alimanas, 
Do  fueron  despedazados, 
Sin  quedarles  cosa  sana ; 

*  (jujiMrill  e!-A»       *  Varitnte,  que  Dario  y  su  compaffa.        '  Abacac,  P. 
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Que  d  las  vezes  la  cautda 
A  Bu  propio  dueSo  engana. 
Este  annabi  hob  enseua 
La  fe  firme,  y  confianza 
£n  AlMhy  qoantoB  trabajoe 
Coniume,  rinde  y  acaba. 
Gonfiemos  en  AMh, 
Nadi  pierda  confianka ; 
En  los  mayoreB  peligroa 
Alii  es  mas  cierta  su  rahma. 
Yiinez  nos  muestia  lo  mismo 
For  que  su  desconfianza 
Basto  d  quitar  el  soaiego 
Del  mar  y  sns  fieras  agoas. 
Per  donde  hubo  de  anojaFBe, 

Y  al  tiempo  que  se  anx>jaba 
Al  agua,  yio  la  ballena 

Que  boca  abierta  le  agnarda :  * 

Y  quando  se  yido  dentro, 
Conooio  su  grande  falta. 
Alii  demand6  perden, 
AUi  sospira,  y  redama 
La  piadad  de  su  Senor, 
Yiendo  el  estrecho  en  que  estaba. 
Alii  se  le  presentaron 

Quatro  lobregas  amparas 
Que  de  qualquiera  de  aquellas 
Tremola  el  cuerpo  y  el  alma : 
La  escuredad  de  su  culpa ; 
La  escuredad  de  las  aguas ; 
La  escuredad  de  la  noohe, 

Y  la  del  vientre  en  que  estaba. 
Baxo  la  palabra  inmensa 
Sobre  la  langosta  brava, 
Mandando  que  lo  guardase 
Gomo  SUB  propias  entranas. 
Quiso  Allah  que  al  tercero  dia 
Lo  vomitase,  y  lo  saca 

De  su  yientre  d  tierra  firme ; 

Y  fu6  quando  ya  pasadas 
Eran  del  dia  tres  partes 

Y  viendose  en  suya^  salva, 
Fuera  de  tan  gran  peligro, 
Hizo  azala,  quatro  Kaoas, 
For  las  quatro  escuredades 
Que  vio  dentro  de  las  aguas ; 
For  que  Allah  lo  liberto 
Delias  con  tanta  bonanza. 

^  Tunas  en  salyo,  P. 


Estas  son  par  noestro  dim 
A  nosotros  preceptadaa, 

Y  son  las  que  celebramoB 
Al  tiempo  y  ora  de  alasar.^ 
Yahie  f^^  santificado 

Y  su  licencia  finoada 
For  la  mano  del  SenoFy 
Gomo  el  alcoram  deelara. 
Este  hx6  el  que  en  su  ninez 
Desamparo  la  fraganoia 

Del  mundo,  y  dex6  d  sua  padres, 

Y  se  puso  en  vida  santa : 
Andabase  por  los  montes 
Con  las  fieras  alimanaa, 
Desnudo  al  ayre  y  al  yelo, 
Su  cara  abieita  y  tostada ; 
Comiendo  las  yerbas  crudas 

Y  bebiendo  aguas  saladas ; 
Durmiendo  siempre  al  serenOy' 
Sin  temer  la  fiera  esearduu 
Era  ya  tan  conocido 

De  las  ayes,  que  asentabaa 
Encima  de  su  cabeza ; 
Las  alimanas  andaban 
Siempre  en  oompana  saya 
Qual  si  fueran  de  su  casta. 
Fu^le  d  yisitar  su  madre 
Isabel,  muy  congoxada 
De  verle  como  sSyestre, 
Su  cara  desfigurada, 
Sus  cames  sin  cobertura, 
Tenidas  y  trasfustadas, 
Sus  pies  descalzos  rompidos 
De  las  ee^inas  y  yeladas ; 

Y  en  yez  de  le  dar  oontento 

Y  de  yolyer  i  su  casa, 
Como  ella  se  lo  pidia, 
Derramando  ardientes  lagrimas, 
Le  dixo :  ^'  amada  madre  I 
Ya  sabes  quen  tu  compana 
He  pasado  mi  ninez, 
Obidiente  d  tus  palabras. 
Agora  queya  soy  hombre 
Seguir6  mi  caulebanza 

Ques  seryir  d  mi  HacedcMr, 
Que  no  puedo  haoerle  falta." 
De  aqui  nuestra  Santa  Suna 
Toma  origen,  y  nos  manda 

'  Al  firio  al  yek>,  Tariaote. 
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One  taviendo  mLmI  sigamos 
La  comanda  pieoq»taria» 
TsefaiSL  que  lo  Uamaron 
Almahjg  por  que  sanaya 
Tocando  qualquier  herida, 

Y  oon  Bu  mano  amahaba 
Qoalquiera  oosa  oontrictay 
Coxoa  7  mancoa  coraba, 
Tnllidos  y  contagioeoB, 

Y  d  los  que  de  gota  e^ban ; 
A  loB  oiegos  daba  vista 

A  los  madoa  daba  habla, 
A  los  sordos  el  oir, 
Los  muertos  resucitaba ; 
Hacia  aves  de  barro, 

Y  con  sn  alientx)  Yolaban^ 
Espelia  los  demonios 

De  dolide  quiera  que  estaban : 

Y  todoB  estos  milagros 
Que  con  la  dirina  gracia 
Hizo  por  su  fe  creoida, 

Y  no  le  aprovecho  nada ; 
Antes  faeron  confusiones, 
Por  que  la  gente,  turbada 
De  taa  grandes  maraYillaa, 
Negaron  al  que  le  daba 

£1  ser  con  que  los  hacia ; 

Y  al  mensagero,  adoraban 
Tomandolo  por  Senor 


Incitados  de  latraza 
Del  maldito  Lucifer, 
De  do  quedo  cimentada 
La  con&sa  trinidad, 
Geguedad  jamas  pensada. 

Y  quando  Ise  entendio 
Que  por  Senor  le  adoraban, 
Haoiendole  trinidad, 

Cosa  d61  tan  apartada, 

Fue  d  la  ora  quel  sol  se  ponia 

Quando  esto  le  denunciaban, 

Y  defendiendose  deUo 
Hizo  ad  Allah  tres  arracas, 
Aquellas  que  son  de  almagrib 
Que  hoy  los  muzlimes  guaidan 
Negando  las  dos  personas 
Que  d  su  Seiior  le  aplicaban, 

Y  afirmando  la  unidad 
Sin  ponerle  semejanzat 
Al  fin  Alldh  lo  enxalzo 
Dentre  esta  gente  cnguiiada 
Quedando  escuros,  sin  fe, 
Sin  salyacioD  y  sin  gracia. 
£n  este  santo  annabi 
Hicieron  parada  y  raya 
Los  profetas  y  anuabies 
Los  alquitebes  y  cartas 
Que  sobre  los  de  Isrrael 
Pueron  del  cielo  baxadas. 


ISTOBIA  QTJAKTA  DEL  DISCTJRSO  DE  LA  LTJZ  DE 
MUHAMAD  SALAM:  ACABASE  DE  DECLARAR  EL 
ASIENTO  DE  LOS  DOS  PUEBLOS  DE  ISRRAEL  Y  DE 
ARABIA.  LA  REVELACION  DE  ALHADIR  PASA  A 
LA  VARONIA  DE  LA  LUZ  HASTA  HEXIM,  BISA- 
GUELO  DE  NUESTRO  ANNABI  MUHAMAD  SALAM. 


Ysmael  61  del  sacrificio, 
De  Brahfm  el  mayorazgo, 
Nieto  del  gran  Rey  Agar, 
Por  la  luz  especialado, 
Fu^  yaron  justo  y  sagaz, 
Bobusto,  fuerte  y  osado ; 
Muy  diestro  en  los  exercicos 
De  los  militares  campos. 
Este  caso  en  Aliaman 
Con  muger  noble  y  de  estadS, 
Caeta,  rica  y  de  gran  prez ; 
Fu^  rico  y  de  muchos  algos, 


Y  con  muy  grandes  pleyadas 
De  camellos  y  ganados ; 

Y  mento  mucho  a  su  Dies 
En  ser  limosnero  y  franco : 
Hospedaba  peregrinos, 
Socorria  al  acuitado ; 
Consolaba  al  afiigido, 
Acompanaba  a  los  flacos. 
Usaba  ordinariamente 

En  los  caminos  y  atajoa 
Por  do  la  gente  pasaba, 
Tener  ganado  aprestado, 
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Y  ^1  iba  con  provision ; 

Y  en  el  camino  asentado 
Aguardaba  d  los  pastores, 

Y  con  caricioBO  amaho 
Les  daba  del  pan  y  lecbe 
Con  grande  gosto  y  regalo. 

Y  asi  en  su  ausencia  mandaba 
A  SOS  mozos  y  criados 

Con  todos  los  pasajeros 
Tengan  el  mismo  cuidado. 
Pu6  padre  de  doce  hijos 
Frincipes  nobles  y  honrrados, 
De  los  quales  fu^  escogido 
Para  el  alto  principado 
De  la  luz,  el  jnsto  Zebid, 
Varon  justo  y  muy  honrrado. 
Mandole  su  padre  Ismael, 
Luego  como  fu^  casado, 
Quel  y  su  genealogia 
Habitasen  de  ordinario 
Dentro  de  Maca  y  su  tierra ; 
Por  que  su  linaje  claro 
Era  escogido  en  las  gentes 
Para  aquel  sitio  nombrado ; 
Prometido  al  gran  Muhamad 

Y  los  que  siguen  su  bando. 
En  quien  los  dos  linajes 
Donde  y  como  se  apartaron 
Segun  estampados  fueron 
En  el  pergamino  6  pano 
Que  Edam  entrego  a  su  hijo, 
Por  su  Senor  encargado. 
Izhaq,  como  ten  go  dicho, 

Dio  cimiento  al  pueblo  Ebraico ; 
Con  todos  BUS  descend  ientes, 
Por  su  padre  encomendado 
Que  poblase  del  Jordan 
Aquel  territorio  6  patio 
En  donde  perpctuamente 
Residieron  y  poblaron. 
Ismael  quedo  en  Arabia, 
Como  ahoia  ymos  contando, 
Siguiendo  la  varonia 
De  aquel  linaje  enxalzado  : 
Que  bien  paga  Dios  las  obras 
De  aquellos  que  se  cmplearon 


En  su  diyino  servicio, 

Y  por  su  amor  trabajaron. 
I  Que  bien  que  lo  satifizo 
tasangostiMytrabajos! 
Ibrahim,  como  le  oyeron, 
Siervo  bien  ayenturado. 
Que  merecio  ser  patron 

De  dos  pueblos  tan  honrrados, 
De  linajes  los  mejores 
Que  jamas  fueron  criados ! 
Por  la  honrra  de  Izbaq 
De  ordinario  encaminaron 
Las  justas  dedicaciones, 
Que  todo  estd  en  el  Ebraico, 
Por  la  de  Ismael  corriendo 
El  documental  espandio 

Y  regla  espiritual 

Con  grandes  preces  y  amahoB 
Que  todo  nace  y  deciende 
De  nuestro  alcoran  honrrado. 

Y  por  no  causar  fastidio, 
Seran  en  breve  contadoe 
Los  varones  que  esta  luz 
Hasta  Abdulmunef  Uevaron ; 
Que  puesto  caso  que  entonoes 
Hubo  hechos  muy  granados, 
Dignos  de  gran  alabanza, 
Segun  los  ya  recitados ; 
Decimos  de  solo  aquellos 
Que  hacen  mas  d  nuestro  caso. 

Y  lo  demas  de  uno  a  otro 
Los  yremos  seiialando. 
Ya  tengo  dicbo  que  Zebid 
Heredo  este  don  preciado. 
De  su  padre,  el  buen  Ismael, 
Eslito^  en  sus  doce  hermanos. 
El  lo  encomendo  i  Quebil ' 
De  do  Zelih^  le  hizo  paso, 
Muhebid^  siguio  tras  deste ; 
Emin^  fue  del  engendrado 

Y  Laguan  le  sucedio, 

De  este  a  Zaret^  fu^  mudado. 
Munir^  le  siguio  tras  este 
Hamir^  siguio  el  mismo  bando, 
Zelib'  tarabien  lo  siguio 

Y  en  Yulad  fu^  trasladado 


^  For  esleito  ant.  por  elegido.        '  Chemil,  MS.  Paris. 

*  Muxehib,  P.  »  Emin,  P.  •  Sabah,  P. 

•  Amir,  P.  •  Zelif,  P. 


'  Aleyz,  MS.  Paris. 
7  Munir,  P. 
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I|n  Admen  fde  iransferido, 
En>G£lib  Mador  trocado, 
El  qual  engendro  &  Mador, 
Padre  de  Alliadir^  el  santo, 

Y  aunqaeste  nuestro  corriente 
Detengamos  algiin  tanto, 
8er&  bien  hacer  memoria 

De  lo  que  deste  heredamoB. 
Este  dedico  al  Senor 
Tin  hecho  muy  levantado 
Que  cada  noche  hacia 
Antes  de  ser  acostado 
Diez  racas  de  zala 
Con  cien  tazbihes  rezados ; 

Y  estoB  sin  faltar  un  punto 
A  lo  que  tenia  votado. 
Sucediole  que  una  noche, 
Sintiendose  fatigado, 

8e  durmio  sin  acudir 
A  su  debido  ordinario ;  . 

Y  estando  en  su  dulce  sueno, 
Vio  que  se  le  presentaron 
Dos  yisiones  en  el  ayre 

De  un  mismo  bulto  y  tamano. 
La  una  par  de  la  otra 

Y  cada  qual  por  su  oabo 
Daba  tres  ramos  de  luz 
Muy  relumbrantes  y  claros. 
Pas6  ansi  toda  la  noche 

Y  el  dia  muy  coDgoxado, 
Aflijido  por  la  falta, 

Quen  su  promesa  ha  faltado ; 

Y  en  llegando  a  la  segunda 
Con  gran  presteza  y  recato 
Se  taiaro  por  temor 

De  su  descuido  pasado  : 

Y  acabadas  sus  arracas, 

Y  sus  tazbihes  rezando, 
Se  durmio  y  cerro  sus  ojos 
Un  sueno  dulce  y  pesado, 

Y  yio  de  las  dos  yisiones 
Muy  floridos  ya  sus  runos, 
Con  flores  blancas  y  azules, 

Y  como  que  yban  mostrondo 
Senas  de  querer  dar  fruto, 

Y  que  sus  ojas  mirando, 
Lucian  todo  este  suelo. 

Y  que  alargando  su  mano, 

lAlhadir,?.    Khidr. 


Las  tomaba  y  que  le  daban 
Un  olor  mas  que  almizcado. 
Asi  paso  aquel  dia,^ 
Le  privo  de  tal  regalo : 

Y  en  llegando  al  tercero  dia, 
Siempre  como  embelesado, 
Despues  de  su  azaxdamiento 
Se  durmio,  y  se  le  mostraron 
Los  ramos  ya  con  su  fruto 
Ferfecto  y  muy  sazonado ; 

Y  no  pudo  semblanzar 
Su  amarillez  rescolgando, 

Y  vio  que  muchas  figuras, 
Como  aves  revolando, 

Se  azaxdaban  y  humiUaban 
A  las  yisiones  de  grade ; 

Y  que  la  noche  y  el  dia 
Tanbien  se  le  azaxdaron. 
Yio  mas  con  las  dos  yisiones 
Dos  allohes  enfestados, 
Cada  qual  con  su  alcalam. 
Sin  que  los  tocasen  manos. 
Fues  quando  amanecio  el  dia, 
Aihader  muy  admirado, 
Pensativo  y  muy  confuse 
No  sabiendo  dar  traslado 

A  la  denotanza  aquella 
Que  tres  noches  ha  sonado, 

Y  dixo  ante  su  Seiior 
Este  compendio  abreyiado. 

"  A  ti  Seiior  poderoso. 
Bey  de  los  celestes  astros ; 
Cambiador  de  nuestros  hechos 
Nocentes  y  destioados, 
Dador  de  la  esencia  larga. 
Sin  porque,  como,  ni  quando, 
Procurador  de  tus  siervos, 
Sobelador  de  sus  plazos ; 
0'  Senor !  que  tu  nos  diste 
La  ynflucncia  de  tu  mano, 
Unido  con  la  razon 
De  nuestros  hechos  causario, 
Fues,  tu,  Seiior,  no  te  apagaa 
De  nuestros  distinos  flacos. 
For  que  son  todos  tus  hechos 
Muy  sublimes  y  perclaros; 

Y  siendo  desta  roanera, 

Ko  somos  por  ti  emplazadoa 

*  Asi  paso  haata  quel  dia  F. 
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Para  oauaa  efbtaal ; 
Antes  muy  libres  estamoB 
Bi  i  la  razon  atendemoe 

Y  al  proabe  que  aloansamoBi 
Que  tu  divina  palabra 

A  ningimo  ato  las  manos* 
Senor,  yo  soy  sobenible 
De  ta  obidencia  y  mandadOy 

Y  Bin  in  ayuda  no  hay  faereay 
Ki  saber  sin  ti  no  alcanzo, 

Si  es  que  debo  k  ti,  Senor, 
A  mas  de  lo  acostombrado 
Algon  otro  afeitamiento 
(y  hecho  redemisario, 
Ensenamelo,  Senor, 
Gomo  lo  entienda  mas  daro ; 

Y  cnmpla  sin  faltar  pnnto 
A  lo  que  estoy  obligaido." 

A  ^to  baxo  Chebril 
A  esforzarlo  y  albriciarlo, 
Que  Allah  nunca  se  descoida 
De  los  que  le  estan  llamando : 
Ydixole:  "yaAlhadir! 
"No  mudes  lo  comenzado, 
Ni  mudes  otro  supuesto 
De  lo  que  hasta  aqui  has  usado," 
Dixo  Alhadir !  ''  ya  mi  amigo ! 
Ha  me  sido  preparado 
Girculos  por  mi  visibles 
Tres  noches  d  una  mano ; 

Y  he  visto  claro  en  ellos 
Plores  y  fruto  otonado ; 

Y  sn  significacion 

Me  tiene  atemorizado." 
Dixo  el  angel,  '^  6  Alhadir ! 
El  Seiior  te  ha  demostrado 
En  las  visiones  que  dices 
Un  hecho  muy  alto  preparado ; 
LexoSy  do  lo  que  pretendes, 
Vive  alegre  y  confiado, 

Y  sigue  tu  justa  arenga, 
Gomo  te  tengo  avisado." 
Dicen  los  decretadores, 
Nuestros  alimes  y  sabios 
Questa  vision  de  Alhadir 

Se  encargo  en  su  vientre  tanto. 
Que  jamas  hasta  lamuerte 


Se  derog6  snplicando 
A  AlMhy  que  le  mostraie 
De  sns  tasblhes  el  pago 
Hasta  que  yolyi6  £  sofiar 
Que  esteba  pnesto  y  oerrado 
De  todoe  los  tasbihantes 
De  sns  tasbihes  gnstaadoy 

Y  que  le  dix6  Ghebril, 
Muy  alegre  y  albrioiando ; 
''  Ya  te  ha  hecho  tn  Sefior 
Farticipante  al  sufragio 
De  la  mayor  alfadila 

Que  del  cielo  ha  baxado, 
De  las  que  de  gracia  ftieion 

Y  d  los  justos  se  entregaron ; 

Y  oomo  nunca  hubo  hecho 

De  los  que  hoy  administramos, 
Que  de  ab  inicio  no  fuese 
Similado  asegurado, 
Quiso  su  bondad  divina 
Gon  este  justo  albridamot. 
En  Eaohab  y  Xaban, 
Su  premio  grande  y  colmadoi 
En  fin  que  deste  annabi 
Estos  preceptos  heredamos. 
Despues  destas  consonanciaa 
Que  deste  justo  coDtamos, 
Padeci6  mucha  conduelma 

Y  gusto  muchos  trabajos. 
Este  fu^  61  que  aoompano 
Al  gran  monarca  Alexandro 
En  muchos  trances  y  riezgos, 

Y  d  quien  amo  en  sumo  grade. 
Volviendo  pues  al  origen 
Que  de  nuestra  luz  llevamos, 
Digo  que  deste  Alhadir 

Pu^  el  justo  que*  engendrado 
Deste  decendio  Mudraq 
De  aqui  al  Juoaibat^  mudado. 
Quena  sucedio  tras  d61y 
Madir'  siguio  el  mismo  bando, 
Despues  Melique  lo  tuv6, 

Y  4  Gtdib  quedo  asignado : 
A  Luai  quedo  en  herencio, 
De  do  sucedio  el  gran  Gaebu 

Y  tuvo  i  Murad^  por  hijo, 

De  do  Quelem*  fue  engendrado 


1  Drafe,  P.  «  Hucavbet,  P.  »  Nadir,  P. 

*  Mtttrat,  P.  •  Quilem,  P. 
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De  Qnelem  liabia  Chi9ai/ 
Cuyo  herencia  fu^  asentado 
8obre  el  valiente  Gurax, ' 
De  do  el  renombre  tomaron 
I1O8  caudilloB  de  Caraz 
Tan  temidos  j  mentados, 
Que  dieron  lustre  en  Arabia 


Y  en  todos  bob  comarcanos. 
De  aqui  vino  Abdulmonefy 
Padre  de  aquel  afamado' 
Hexim  que  fu6  bisaguelo 
De  nuestro  annabi  honrrado/ 
Guya  historia  y  grandes  bechoe 
Demanda  tiempo  y  espacio.' 


^  Abiel  cu^ay,  P.  '  Ca9ay,  P.  '  Padre  carnal  del  nombrado,  P. 

*  Preciado,  P. 


*  Esta  genealogia  esU  sacada  del  libro  ^1  tJy^j  *^^^^^^  ^  «\^^  ^jt^ » 
Oottingen  1858,  de  cjT^St  ^UU  ^,  (UXaW  Jux:  tX^^^U 

Z^  ^^  C^  ^' 
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Art.  IY. — On  the  Mioffor  Language  of  Nepal.     By  John 

Bbahes,  Esq.,  B.C.S. 

[Read  K«T.  16, 1868.] 

Mt  attention  had  been  for  a  long  time  directed  to  the  im- 
mense mass  of  languages  spoken  in  the  Himalayas,  when  in 
1866  I  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  district  of  Gham- 
p&ran.  This  district  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  its 
firontiw  is  conterminous  with  that  of  Nepal  for  about  a  hun- 
dred miles.  Through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  G.  Ramsay, 
Besident  at  the  Court  of  £&thm&ndu  t  obtained  from  MaW 
raja  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  de  facto  ruler  of  that  country, 
two  Magar  soldiers,  men  of  intelligence,  and  who  spoke  their 
native  dialect  with  great  purity.  At  the  same  time  I  acci- 
dentally took  into  my  service  two  Gorkh&lis  (Anglic^ — Goor- 
khas)  or  Rajputs  of  the  dominating  or  Khas^  race  of  Nepal. 
Ihese  men  remained  with  me  during  several  months  of  the 
cold  season.  We  worked  hard  some  hours  each  day,  and  I 
was  getting  on  fairly  with  my  task,  when  they  suddenly, 
like  all  hill-men,  got  restless,  and  insisted  on  going  back  to 
their  homes.  The  weather  was  getting  warm  (it  was  the  first 
week  in  April),  and  I  could  not  fairly  detain  them.  Unfor- 
tunately I  had  only  got  as  far  as  F  in  my  dictionary.  I  had 
of  course  many  words  for  the  rest,  but  I  had  been  going  over 
it  a  second  time,  filling  up  gaps,  and  had  made  it  pretty  com- 
plete for  the  first  six  letters.    However,  I  think  enough  has 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  entire  disbelief  in  the  Hon.  G.  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  fantastic  idea  that  the  term  Eh&s  as  applied  to  them- 
selves by  this  Hindu  race  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  X<Myapa,  Kathvoxt^ 

the  Caura«usy  or  any  primitive  Aryan  word  at  all.  It  is  a  pure  Arabic  word  jj^  V£»- 

which,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  first  Muhammedan  land-settlement  of  India,  has 
been  the  re^ar  technical  word  for  <*  special,  principal,  select."  How  many  hun- 
dreds of  viUages  are  there  in  India  which  have  this  word  affixed  to  them,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  places  of  similar  name,  but  less  importance  P  The  Nepalese 
justly  arrogate  to  themselves,  by  the  use  of  this  word,  the  first  rank  among  the 
many  tribes  of  the  country.    They  are  the  <*  royal  race,"  par-exeelUnee, 
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been  recorded  to  form  a  fair  basis  of  operations  for  any  philo- 
logist who  may  hereafter  wish  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the 
Himalayan  languages ;  and  as  very  little  has  been  recorded 
aboat  the  Magar  by  Mr.  B.  Hodgson,  I  trust  I  am  fiUing  up 
a  gap  in  a  way  that  may  be  useful.  I  haye  also  been  enabled 
to  correct  several  inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  short  list  of 
Magar  words  (Selections  from  Records  of  Govt.  Bengal,  No. 
zxvii.),  some  of  which  I  shall  point  out  further  on. 

The  Magars  are  one  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  central 
part  of  Nepal,  as  distinguished  from  the  tribes  of  the  Tend 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  higher  altitudes,  such  as 
Murmis  and  Gurungs,  on  the  other. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  Himalayas  is  adjacent  to  Hindustani 
on  the  south  and  Tibetan  on  the  north;  consequently  we  find 
traces  of  Hindustani  influence  more  clear  in  the  languages  of 
the  lower  levels,  while  Tibetan  influence  predominates  in  the 
higher.  Hindustani,  moreover,  has  pitched  a  camp  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  the  Goorkha  sovereignty, 
so  that  even  in  the  higher  levels  its  sway  is  found  to  counter- 
poise  and  sometimes  outweigh  that  of  Tibetan.  The  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Goorkha  rule,  as 
in  Sikkim  and  Bhotan,  a  preponderating  influence  almost 
right  down  to  the  plains.  But  from  the  Singhaleela  range 
eastwards  {ue.  for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
mountains)  this  is  lost,  because  where  Nepal  leaves  off  British 
territory  begins  and  carries  us  on  to  Cashmere;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Garhw&l,  Eam&on,  and  the  British  hill  posses- 
sions generally,  are  Hindus  to  a  man  in  religion,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  race. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  Hindustani  exercises  a  more  power- 
ful influence  at  the  present  day  on  the  hill  languages  of  Nepal 
than  Tibetan  does :  but  this  state  of  things  is  of  recent  date. 
There  was  a  time  when  all  the  hill  tribes  were  Buddhists, 
and  their  languages  dialects  of  Tibetan.  Consequently  the 
groundwork  of  most  of  them  is  Tibetan  in  character  still, 
but  so  much  has  been  borrowed  from  Hindi  that  the  ground- 
work is  often  hidden  out  of  sight,  often  distorted  and  corrupted. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Magar. 
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The  MagaFB  now  live  in  the  central  part  of  Nepal ;  their 
most  eastern  village  T&nnang  being  40  miles  west  of  the 
capital  Kathm&ndu.  Their  settlements,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Rishing,  Giring,  Birkot,  Dhor,  and  Lamzhang,  stretch  as 
&r  west  as  the  town  of  Palpa.  Beyond  that  there  are  Magars 
to  be  found,  but  their  dialect  is  said  to  be  corrupt  and  almost 
unintelligible  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  tribe.  My  in- 
formants estimated  their  number  at  about  6,000  fighting  men, 
which,  adding  a  fair  proportion  of  women  and  children,  might 
give  from  18  to  20,000  as  the  total  of  the  population.  This 
estimate,  I  suspect,  is  rather  over  than  imder  the  mark. 
There  are  so  many  tribes  in  Nepal  besides  the  Khas,  and  the 
country  is  on  the  whole  so  thinly  peopled,  that  none  of  the 
tribes  can  be  very  numerous.  The  hill  women,  though  ro- 
bust, are  not  as  a  rule  remarkable  for  fecundity,  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  is  further  checked  by  the  strong  tendency 
of  the  males  for  foreign  service.  These  semi-Tibetan  tribes 
are  gradually  decreasing,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  their  decrease 
alone  that  explains  the  existence  of  their  numerous  subdivi- 
sions into  clans  and  septs,  each  of  which  sometimes  contains 
only  a  few  families.  This  often  surprises  travellers  and  others, 
but  the  fact  is,  the  septs  have  dwindled  to  their  present  scanty 
numbers  from  much  larger  beginnings. 

The  Magars  are  divided  into  three  great  clans,  called  Thapa, 
Alaya,  and  B^na,^  and  each  of  these  again  into  many  septs, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  They  are,  at 
present,  rigid  Hindus,  and  the  Thapas  call  themselves  Raj- 
puts. Indeed,  the  two  men  who  came  to  me  gravely  told  me 
that  their  ancestor  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  last  Rajput 
king  of  Chitor,  who,  on  the  fall  of  that  famous  fortress,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Nepal !  I  did  not  ask  him  how  his  ancestor 
managed  to  reach  Nepal  through  the  territory  of  his  deadly 
foe,  but  I  noticed  that  neither  my  Goorkha  Rajputs,  nor  a 
Bhojpur  Rajput  from  Arrah  (Kunwar  Singh's  clan),  nor  a 
hill  Rajput  from  the  Western  Himalayas  (a  Doghra  of  Kulu), 
all  of  whom  were  in  my  service  at  the  time,  would  eat  with 

1  Both  my  interpreters  were  Thapas.    I  only  know  of  the  other  two  clanB  from 
Mr.  Hodgson's  note,  above  quoted. 
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the  MagarSy  or  acknowledge  them  to  be  of  pure  caste.    In  fact, 
the  appearance  of  the  men  themselves  put  their  Mongolian 
origin  beyond  a  doubt.     Small,  robust  men,  about  five  feet  in 
height,  with  great  girth  of  chest,  small  pig-eyes,  high  cheek- 
bones, scanty  moustache  and  beard,  huge  mis-shapen  mouth, 
always  distended  with  a  good-humoured  but  rather  meaning- 
less grin, — they  carried  their  origin  written  in  every  limb  and 
feature.     There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  originally 
lived  much  farther  to  the  east  than  they  now  do.     Their 
habitat  was  probably  Sikkim  or  Western  Bhotan,  and  they 
were  heathens,  as  many  of  the  tribes  still  are.     They  may 
have  had  a  slight  leaven  of  Buddhism,  but  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability very  slight,  and  readily  yielded  to  Brahmanical  in- 
fluence when  the  Goorkha  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
them.     They  call  themselves  Rajputs  because  they  belong  to 
that  class  of  the  tribes  from  which  the  Nepalese  army  is  now 
recruited,  and  in  which  they  take  high  rank  along  with  the 
Chirungs,  next  to  the  pure  Goorkhas.     The  bulk  of  the  male 
population  is  at  present  in  Jung  Bahadoor's  army,  though 
their  original  occupations  were  pastoral  and  slightly  (but  only 
slightly)  agricultural.    Like  the  other  tribes,  they  by  no  means 
exclusively  occupy  the  tract  of  country  in  which  their  villages 
lie ;  in  travelling  in  those  regions,  one  meets  a  Magar  village, 
and,  a  little  further  on,  one  of  Dorhis  or  Dunwars,  and,  again,  a 
Newar  village,  and  so  on.    It  is  not  wonderful,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  their  language  should  be  dying  out,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  majority  of 
the  men  are  permanently  absent  from  their  homes  on  military 
service,  the  exigencies  of  which  render  it  imperative  on  them  to 
speak  the  Parbatia  or  Kh&s  Kepalese  (a  purely  Hindi  dialect) 
as  well  as  their  native  tongue.     I  am  afraid  they  are  rather 
ashamed  of  their  language ;  in  the  capital  they  are,  of  course, 
anxious  to  avoid  exhibiting  traces  of  rusticity,  and  only  use 
Magar  among  themselves.    The  haughty  Goorkha  calls  all  the 
hill  languages,  except  his  own,  by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
^^\i  or  "  dirty."     Here  and  there,  in  the  following  pages^ 
I  have  noted  the  chief  words  of  Tibetan  origin  to  be  foimd  in 
Magar;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  make  some  general  pre- 
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liminary  remarks,  to  shew  to  some  extent  the  results  of  Hindi 
influence,  and  the  deviations  from  the  pure  Tibetan.  The 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  language  are  curious  and,  to 
some  extent,  novel ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
affirming  anything  on  this  head  positively.  I  merely  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  scholars,  and  shall  be  glad  if  my  sug^ 
geetions  be  considered  as  pointing  in  the  right  direction. 
Words  in  Magar  may  be  divided  into  five  classes : — 


1.  Pure  Hindi. 

2.  Corrupted  Hindi. 


3.  Arabic  and  Persian. 

4.  Pure  Tibetan. 


5.  Corrupted  Tibetan. 
Of  classes  1  and  3  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything ;  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  words  are  merely  such  as  are  in  use  in 
Urdu,  and  have  been  adopted  in  Hindi  for  want  of  a  good 
indigenous  equivalent. 

With  regard  to  class  2,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  cor- 
ruptions are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  Parbatia  or 
court  Nepalese,  which  is  a  dialect  of  Hindi  almost  identical 
with  Bhojpuri ;  seeing  that  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty 
emigrated  with  his  clan  from  Simraun  in  Tirhut  in  1322  a.d. 
Examples  will  be  found  in  the  vocabulary. 

Classes  4  and  5,  or  those  of  pure  and  corrupted  Tibetan 
words,  require  further  investigation.  It  is  well  known  that 
written  Tibetan  differs  from  the  modem  spoken  language  by 
having  a  number  of  letters  which  are  not  pronounced,  very 
much  as  in  French ;  there  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  it 
is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  see  how  some  of  the  combinations 
in  Tibetan  could  ever  have  been  pronounced  at  all.  Letters  of 
different  organs  are  found  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel 
at  the  beginning  of  words  and  in  situations  where  the  European 
tongue  is  almost  unable  to  utter  them.  That  this  is  no  reason 
why  Tibetan  tongues  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  them,  I 
am  well  aware.  We  find  such  combinations  in  the  Hamitic 
family  as  ghy  for  instance,  where  the  b  is  clearly  enunciated, 
with  a  scarcely  detected  soup9on  of  a  ^  preceding  it ;  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  the  learned  Lamas  in  some  parts  of  Tibet 
still  read  their  sacred  books.  In  those  Tibetan  monasteries 
which  I  have  visited,  I  did  not  find  this  the  case,  and  the  mass 
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of  the  people  entirely  ignore  these  combinations.  Mr.  Jaeschke 
has  given  to  the  world  some  valuable  notes  on  the  subject  of  the 
pronunciation  of  modem  Tibetan  in  various  provinces,  which 
lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  deviations  from  the  classical 
Tibetan  standard  observable  in  the  Himalayan  dialects  may 
be  traced  to  various  provinces  of  Tibet,  and  may  thus  aid  us 
to  find  out  the  original  homes  of  the  tribes  now  domiciled  in 
Nepal.  To  apply  this  idea  to  the  case  of  the  Magars  is  not 
altogether  easy.  There  are  many  words  which  agree  exactly 
with  Tibetan,  e,g. 

Magab.  English.  Txbbtan. 

1.  Lam  A  road  Lam, 

2.  Lag   Hand  (side)  Lag. 

3.  Su     Who?    Su. 

4.  Ra{rha)   Goat Ra. 

6.  Shig  Louse    Shig. 

6.  Shi Die    Shi. 

7.  Shing Tree Shing. 

8.  Birin Send {S)bring. 

9.  Nis Two  \0)nyiB. 

10.  Rob Bone Rtts." 

11.  {Bhur)mi^ Man Mi. 

12.  Mhen Fire  Me. 

13.  Mik. Eye  Mig. 

14.  Ro  Love Ro. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  form  which  these  words  take  in  Magar 
to  shew  whether  they  belong  to  the  eastern  or  western  part  of 
Tibet. 

Another  class  of  words  exhibits  a  certain  likeness  to 
Tibetan,  but  with  changes  for  which,  as  there  is  no  analogy, 
BO  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  proof.  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing list  therefore  merely  conjecturally : — 

Hagul  Emolmh.  Tibvtan. 

1.  Chu Dog  ^Aye,  pronounced  (;AAi. 

2.  Lngd See    {M)thong. 

a.     Oard  Ant  Oro\ 

*  The  prefix  mi  found  with  all  words  referring  to  parts  of  the  human  body  if 
til*  Tibetan  word  for  *  man.'    Hodgson  is  in  error  in  treating  it  as  a  radical 
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Haoab.  English.  Tibxtan. 

4.  Biri    Fear Bre\ 

5.  Kharak  ...  Be  ashamed  . . .  Khre\ 

6.  Tuk Belly {L)to  (cf.  (S)tog,  hunger). 

7.  Mya    Arrow  Md&. 

8.  Chya  Tie    Ching. 

9.  Cho Cut    Cho\ 

10.  Im  House    Khyim^  ^vou.  chhim. 

11.  Gwha Bird  TFya,  pron.  n?a, 

12.  Armin Name    Ming. 

13.  Arkin  Nail Sen. 

14.  Tsup    Suck Jib. 

15.  Tang   Spread Thing  2kiidi  {tiding. 

16.  Gin.., Heart    Nying. 

17.  Chini  To-day Mag.  cAit,  with  T.nyi>  day. 

18.  Mhut  Blow Bud. 

Both  these  lists  may  be  largely  augmented,  especially  the 
second,  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  vocabulary,  where  more 
examples  may  be  found. 

When  we  seek  to  account  for  the  deviation  of  Magar  forms 
from  those  of  classical  Tibetan,  by  a  reference  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Eastern  Tibet,  from  which  part  there  is  good  reason 
to  assume  that  the  Magars  (like  the  Limbus)  originally  came, 
we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  this  tribe  must  have  left 
Tibet  certainly  before  1300  a.d.,  as  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Groorkhas  in  Nepal,  the  incessant  wars  which  were  waged  in  the 
hills  would  have  been  very  unfavourable  to,  if  not  entirely  pro- 
hibitive of,  the  penetration  of  a  feeble  clan  so  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  But,  from  the  researches  of  Jaeschke  and 
others,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  re- 
mained in  force  all  through  Tibet  up  to  a  late  date.  From 
my  own  travels  in  Sikkim,  I  know  that  the  chief — and,  I  be- 
lieve, only — route  northwards  from  that  country  debouches  close 
to  Lhasa  itself,  a  place  which,  from  its  political  importance, 
would  have  retained  (presumably)  a  pure  pronunciation  longer 
than  any  other  place  in  those  eastern  provinces.  The  Magars 
then,  in  all  probability,  had  left  their  original  homes  before 
the  pronunciation  of  tJ-Tsang  (the  province  of  which  Lhasa 
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is  the  capital)  and  Kham  had  declined  in  any  marked  degree 
from  the  classical  standard,  and  it  would  therefore  be  vain  to 
look  for  many  signs  of  eastern  influence  in  the  Tibetan  words 
which  they  have  retained.  Some  few,  however,  I  think,  may 
be  detected,  and  these  I  now  notice. 

1.  *'/''  in  Magar  is  not  only  ngu  (Tibetan  ngd)^  but  ngdii 
which  is  the  Eastern  pronunciation  of  the  (Western)  Tibetan 
ngo8.  A  similar  process  is,  perhaps,  traceable  in  the  root  lo  or 
Ici^  ^  to  bring,^  from  the  Tibetan  nyoSy  where  we  see  also  a  transi- 
tion from  n  to  L  This  transition  is  also  shown  in  the  roots  lo  or 
IhOy  *  to  throw,'  Tibetan,  tho* ;  lAang,  '  a  stone,'  Tibetan,  do' ; 
Ihaky  ^  to  lick,^  Tibetan,  dag ;  where  the  dental  element  of  the 
Tibetan  passes  into  I  in  Magar. 

2.  Final  g^  d,  b,  are  in  East  Tibet  so  indistinctly  pro- 
nounced as  to  be  scarcely  audible.     So  in  Magar  we  have  /a, 

*  side,  direction,'  in  kiila,  *  where,'  in  which  the  final  g  is 
audible  only  before  a  vowel,  from  Tibetan  lag ;  other  instances 
are  biri  from  bred,  '  fear,'  gar  a  from  grog^  '  ant,',  cho  from 
chod^  *  cut,**  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  in- 
stances of  the  retention  of  the  final  letter,  where  it  exists  in 
Tibetan;  and  Hodgson,  whose  vocabulary  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  Magar  from  the  country  west  of  Palpa,  where 
the  dialect  is  in  all  probability  older  than  the  present  standard 
Magar,  retains  these  letters  in  some  cases  where  my  authori- 
ties omitted  them. 

3.  As  both  final  s  is  softened  into  t,  and  final  g  is  un- 
heard, in  Eastern  Tibet,  we  may  derive  the  Magar  word  fo, 

*  to  exist,'  '  to  be,'  from  the  Tibetan  lags,  which  by  the  pro- 
cesses above  noted  would  become  la\  and  finally  le,^ 

In  the  vocabulary  will  be  found  a  considerable  number  of 
Tibetan  etymologies  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  words  which  can  be  referred  neither  to  Tibetan 
nor  Hindi.  It  would  be  an  interesting  enquiry  whether  these 
words — this,  so  to  speak,  insoluble  residuum — have  any  affini- 
ties with  the  languages  of  the  neigbouring  Himalayan  tribes, 

^  Aooording  to  Jaeschke  (Tib.  Or.  p.  28,  §  39),  this  word  is  only  used  in  **  re- 
spectful and  elegant  speech/'  except  in  Eastern  Tibet  (and  especially  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  %  where  Lhasa  is  situated),  where  it  sounds  la-pa. 
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and  if  so,  to  what  source  they  are  to  be  attributed.  There  are 
not  wanting  indications,  though  they  are  rather  slight,  of  a 
connection  with  the  Lohitic  or  Burmese  class,  as  e.g,^  the  word 
kaU  ^one,'  which  is  identical  with  the  Lepcha,  and  yery 
similar  to  the  Burmese,  also  the  pronoun  of  the  seoond 
person,  nang^  which  is  the  same  in  the  Boro  or  Mechi. 
language.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  out  this  oompari* 
son  in  the  present  paper,  because  I  have  been  led  by  circum- 
stances to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  printed  Tocabularies  of 
Himalayan  tribes,  and  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
collections  myself  direct  from  the  mouths  of  natives ;  till  then 
I  make  no  comments. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  construction 
and  inflections  of  the  Magar  in  reference  both  to  Tibetan  and 
Hindi. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  grammar  almost  pure  Tibetan, 
because  the  language  is  undoubtedly  of  Himalayan  origin; 
and  this  expectation  is  fairly  carried  out,  though  of  course  die 
sharpness  of  type  which  is  observable  in  Hundesi  and  trans* 
Himalayan  languages  cannot  be  looked  for  here.^ 

Thus  we  have  the  noun  ordinarily  monosyllabic,  and  occa- 
sionally bearing  the  Tibetan  affixes  of  gender,  ba  (or  too)  and 
/>o,  masculine ;  and  ma,  mo^  feminine.  The  declension  is 
effected  by  added  particles,  as  in  Tibetan,  though  most  of  th^ 
particles  used  bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding Tibetan  ones ;  they  agree,  however,  here  and  there, 
with  those  used  in  other  Himalayan  languages,  and  some  are 
borrowed  from  Nepalese  and  Parbatia,  e.g. — 
S.^        0       Milch4n  o. 

3.  ke      Nepalese  %  {hod  ^^? 

4.  ang    Milch&n  ang. 
7.         laki    Tibetan  lag. 

10.         i        perhaps  Tibetan    hV  or  V — etc, 

^  The  Magars  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  langnage  deyfatea  miieh  from 
the  "  Bhot,"  (afi  Tibetan  is  called  in  the  hills),  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  use  this  fact 
as  an  argument  in  faycur  of  their  alleged  Rajput  descent.  They  tell  me  that 
their  immediate  neighbours,  the  Gurungs,  speak  a  language  far  more  like  **  Bhot" 
than  they  do. 

*  These  numbers  refer  to  those  in  sec.  2,  {  1. 

3  But  still  ke  in  Tirhot  and  Pumeah  Hindi. 
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86$hang  is  clearly  the  Hindi  or  Nepalese^TEf  with  the 

Magar  affix  ang^  and  is  thus  eqnivalent  to,  '^  in  company 
with.'' 

The  pronoun  is  highly  irregular,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
languages,  and  offers  a  minimum  of  coincidences  with  any 
other  language.  That  of  the  third  person  seems  to  be  an 
Aryan  word  tortured  into  compliance  with  Turanian  rules. 

In  the  verb  again,  we  see  monosyllabic  roots  with  affixes,  as 
in  Tibetan.  The  infinitive  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  follows 
the  Tibetan  system  with  Nepalese  materials;  the  verb,  or 
yerbalroot  in  the  former  language,  is  treated  as  a  noun,  and  takes 
accordingly  the  nominal  affix  of  gender  pa  and  ba ;  to  form 
the  infinitive  the  particle  r  is  added,  which  is  also  a  sign  of 
the  dative  in  nouns.  Similarly,  in  Magar,  we  have  the  verbal 
root  in  the  dative  case  used  as  an  infinitive,  but  the  sioii  for 
die  dative  is  the  Aryan  one  ^;  as  in  joXke^  ^  to  do,'  etc 

The  various  affixes  used  to  express  modifications  of  time 
are  not  traceable,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  to  any  corre- 
sponding form  in  Tibetan,  except  the  h  of  the  present,  which 
is  the  lai^  as  mentioned  above. 

Perhaps  also  the  termination  nii  of  the  past  part.,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  nai  of  the  Tibetan  past  part.,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  sign  of  the  ablative  case  of  the  noun. 

But  the  ending  of  the  past  tense  in  A  and  that  of  the  im- 
perative in  0,  look  like  Hindi  forms,  and  the  idea  of  a  respect- 
ful imperative,  with  its  characteristic  i,  is  also  traceable  to  the 
same  source ;  whence  also  they  derive  the  idea  of  using  the 
instrumental  in  lieu  of  the  nominative  with  a  past  tense; 
for  the  instrumental,  though  existing  in  Tibetan,  is  not  so 
used. 

Tibetan,  however,  in  idea,  is  the  habit  of  prefixing  mi 
(*  man ')  to  words  denoting  parts  of  the  human  body,  as 
mitaluy  etc.  We  find  also  a  list  of  words  beginning  with 
ar^  a  prefix  which  has  apparently  no  relations  in  Tibetan. 
These  words,  if  we  leave  out  the  ar,  agree  generally  with  the 
corresponding  Tibetan  words. 

Hindi  again  is  the  form  of  construction  with  the  past  parti- 
ciple in  connection  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  meaning  ^  to  give,' 
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*  (o  place/  etc.  E.g.  chikke  alone  is  ^  to  expel/  but  the  Magars 
are  fond  of  using  chikknii  zake^  which  is  similar  to  the  Hindi 
habit  of  using  nikal  dend  for  nikdlndy  and  is  equally  useless 
and  inconvenient  in  both  languages.  In  the  grammar,  I  have 
noticed  a  good  many  of  these  instances  of  borrowing  methods 
of  expression  from  Hindi. 

To  sum  up  these  brief  introductory  remarks,  it  results  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  Magar  is  a  language  of  the 
Tibetan  family,  and  that  the  race  who  speak  it  probably  came 
originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lhasa,  in  Eastern  Tibet. 
Falling  under  Goorkha  influence  as  they  advanced  westwards, 
they  added  to  their  vocabulary  a  large  number  of  Hindi  words, 
and  some  inflections,  so  that  we  have  Tibetan  grammatical 
ideas  carried  out  with  both  Tibetan  and  Aryan  materials,  as 
well  as  Hindi  grammatical  ideas  carried  out  with  Aryan  and 
Tibetan  materials.  The  language  thus  presents  a  spectacle 
almost  unique,  and  in  distinct  contradiction  to  the  generally 
admitted  proposition — that,  though  one  language  often  borrows 
largely  from  another,  yet  these  borrowings  are  confined  to 
words,  and  never  extend  to  grammatical  forms. 

II. — Section  1.     Sounds. 
The  sounds  of  the  Magar  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Towels. 

^a,*         ^a,         ^1,         \{y         ^Uy         ^Uy         ^  tf,         ^  o. 

There  are,  besides,  three  vowel  sounds  of  a  Mongolian  nature 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  Sanskrit  letters :  these  are,  at, 
01,  il.  The  first  of  these  is  longer  than  the  Sanskrit  T[,  and  is 
almost  two  syllables.  The  second,  oi,  is  like  the  German  o  in 
Gothe,  but  broader,  and  half-way  between  that  and  the  German 
eu  infeuer.  The  third,  m,  is  a  very  acute  short  sound,  and  at 
the  end  of  words,  where  it  chiefly  occurs,  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  i  or  e,  thus  resembling  the  German  ii  in 
mude.     These  three  sounds  do  not  exist  in  Tibetan,  as  &r  as  I 

^  I  give  the  Sanskrit  characters  as  a  key  to  the  pronimGiation,  as  far  as  they  go. 


Mi 

^kh 

mch 

^chh 

Tit 

nth 

zi 

Sth 

-ts<'^ 

—  tz 

^p 

rfph 

fA 

-AW 

T*- 

ml 
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sm  aware,  but  they  are  found  in  Lepcha,  Murmi,  and  other 
hill  languages. 

IL  Consonants. 

^d        "^dh  If  n 

—  & 
^  b        ^bh  Jim 

Semarks, — (a).  This  letter  is  the  same  as  the  Tibetan  ^  ng. 
It  is  with  difficulty  pronounced  by  a  foreigner  when  it  occurs, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  sound  as  the  riff  in  the  end  of  the  present 
participle  of  verbs  in  English^  as  goinffy  sinffing. 

(6).  This  is  the  Tibetan  ^  ny,  "  prononc6  comme  dans  le  mot 
fimn^ais  ignare^^*^  or  as  the  Spanish  h  in  Senor. 

(c).  These  three  sounds  are  of  Tibetan  origin,  and  corres- 
pond to  ts^  tz^  and  ds. 

(d).  The  Tibetan  '^,  a  softer  sound  than  Y,  so  soft  as  only 
to  be  audible  when  pronounced  slowly.  Yoho^  *  give,'  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  sounds  almost  like  yo  or  yo-o. 

(e).  The  Tibetan  5 ,  English  z. 

{/).  Tibetan  'J|,  exactly  like  the  English  wh  in  whichy 
why^  as  it  is  pronounced  by  Irishmen,  as  though  spelt  hwich : 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  sound  is  wh  or  hw. 

The  soft  or  Tibetan  h  is  often  found  in  combination  with  m 
or  /,  as  mhen^  'fire,'  hhang^  '  a  stone;'  where  it  is  again  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  I  or  the  h  precedes. 

When  a  Magar  gets  excited,  and  talks  loud  or  with  vehe- 
mence, he  aspirates  nearly  every  letter  in  the  alphabet.  Thus 
*  I  see/  is  ddngoney  but  '  I  see !  I  see ! '  sounds  more  like 
djkdnffhonhe* 

The  medial  aspirates  gh^  dh,  bh,'jh,  only  occur  in  words  of 
Hindi  origin.     There  are  no  medial  aspirates  in  Tibetan. 

The  cerebral  letters  do  not  often  occur  except  in  Hindi 

^  Foucaux,  Grammaire  Tib6taine,  p«  8. 
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words  used  in  Magar.  In  indigenous  words  tlie  hard  d  (V) 
is  pronounced  almost  like  an  r.  Indeed,  even  the  dentals  in 
Magar  are  like  the  same  class  in  English,  consequently  harsher 
than  those  in  Hindi. 

The  letters  k  and  g  are  pronounced  so  maeh  alike  as  at 
times  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  one  from  the  other.  So  also 
p  and  i.     This  is  a  Tibetan  characteristic.^ 

The  distinction  between  long  and  short  vowels  is  only  clearly 
marked  in  words  of  Hindi  origin.  In  pure  Magar  words  there 
is  very  little  distinction.  The  language  in  this  respect  also 
follows  the  usage  of  Tibetan. 

There  are  no  peculiarities  of  accent  beyond  a  slight  drawl  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence.  The  pronunciation  is  level  and  even, 
though  somewhat  indistinct,  the  words  short  and  simple,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  language  on  the  ear  is  soft  and  musical. 

Section  2.    The  Noun. 

^  1.  The  noun  has  no  inflections.  Cases  are  formed  by  the 
addition  to  the  word  of  syllables,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hindi  kd^  ke^  kiy  etc.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
usual  post-positions,  showing  how  they  are  added  to  a  noun  : — 

1 .  Im  a  house. 

2.  Im-o  of  a  house. 

3.  Im-ke  to  a  house. 

4.  Im-ang  in  a  house,  aho  on  a  house. 

5.  Im-ing  from  a  house,  or  out  of  a  house. 

6.  Im-taking^  upon  a  house. 

7.  Im-ldki  from  a  house. 

8.  Im-khdta  with  or  near  a  house. 

9.  Imsdthang  with  a  house, 

10.  Im-i  by  a  house. 

11.  Im-mhdiking    under  a  house. 

Remarks, — 1.  The  objective  case  is  designated  either  by 
the  affix  ke,  or  by  the  absence  of  any  affix  at  all.  In  other 
words,  the  verb  in  some  cases  governs  a  dative,  in  which  case 

^  Foucaux,  Gram.  Tibet,  p.  3, 1.  12,  and  p.  8,  para.  o. 
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ks  18  added  to  the  noaii)  in  some  cases  an  accasative,  in  which 
caae  the  noun  has  no  affix.     Instances  are-^ 

Ngdke  dhusd  he  pushed  me  (liU  to  me). 

Ide  sAing  chio  cat  that  wood. 

2.  Where  two  nouns  follow  each  other,  the  genitive  sign  of 
the  first  is  omitted,  if  a  close  connection  exists  between  them. 
This  is  equivalent  to  forming  a  compound  noun.^ 

Ex. :  Tdlu  chhdm. 

The  hair  of  the  head :  (lit. :  the  head-hair). 

3.  The  affix  Idki  is  pronounced  also  Idffe  and  lag, 

4.  The  affix  i  is  the  sign  of  the  instrumental,  and  is  used 
before  the  past  tense  of  a  transitive  verb,  as  in  Hindi  ne, 

Ex. :  Su'i  ydhd  ?  jffw-ne  diyd. 

Also  as  a  pure  instrumental — 

Ex. :  Hur-i  khoho        with  a  hoe  dig. 
In  addition  to  the  affixes  given  above,  there  are  others 
signifying  behind,  before^  above,  etc.,  but  as  no  change  takes 
place  in  the  noun  when  these  are  added,  I  have  not  given  them 
here,  but  in  their  proper  place  in  the  dictionary. 

As  a  rule,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  singular  and 
jdural,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
&ct  of  plurality,  the  vfovdipattd  or  patto,  meaning  '  all/  is  in- 
serted between  the  noun  itself  and  the  terminations. 
Ex. :  bhurmi'patto  ke  yoho. 

give  to  the  men  (lit.  man-all). 
Im-pattd  ke  hilo. 
Count  all  the  houses. 
I  2.  There  is  no  gender  in  Magar  nouns.  Animals  and  human 
beings  are  distinguished  by  separate  names  for  the  sexes. 
Ex.:   bhurmi,  '  a  man,'  mdhazd,  'a  woman,'  thor,  '  a  bull,' 
nyet,  *  a  cow,'  or  by  the  affix  *  mdn^*  which  converts  a  mascu- 
line noun  into  a  feminine. 

Ex. :  Dog,       chU.  Bitch,      chumdn. 

He-goat,  rhd.  She-goat,  rhdmdn. 

Cock,      gwhd.  Hen,        gwhdmdn.^ 

^  Like  the  Sankrit  Tatpurmhah, 

*  This  affix  man  is  probably  connected  with  the  Tibetan  mo  affixed  to  female 
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In  the  case  of  human  beings  the  words  lenza^ '  male,'  and 
mdhazdy  '  female,'  are  sometimes  used^  as  letizd  zdj  *  a  male 
child,'  tndhazd  zd^  *  a  female  child.' 

§  3.  Adjectives  are  indeclinable,  and  precede  the  substantive. 

Ex. :  Karangchu  bhumU,  ^  a  big  man/ 
Comparison  is  effected  by  the  affix  denang^  *  than.^    There 
are  no  separate  signs  for  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees. 

Ex. :  Nga  denang  ise  karangchu  le. 

He  is  bigger  than  I  {lit.  big  than  I). 
Kdna/ng  bai  kaupatto  denang  bdio. 
Our  &ther  is  the  wisest  of  us  all  {lit.  wise  than  us  all). 
In  Magar,  as  in  all  other  languages,  when  an  adjective  is 
used  elliptically  as  an  appellative,  it  takes  the  case-affixes  just 
the  same  as  a  substantive.     Thus  lochti  as  an  adjective  means 
*  long,''  but  as  a  substantive  it  means  ^  the  long  (one),'  ue.  *  a 
snake,'*  and  then  takes  case-affixes. 

Ex. :  Lochii  ke  ngoi  detakd^  '  I  killed  a  snake.^ 
Nearly  all  adjectives  end  in  chii.  This  is  also  the  form 
taken  by  the  verbal  noun,  and  adjectives  may  be  formed  from 
any  verb  in  the  language  by  adding  this  particle  chil  to  the 
root;  and  similarly  all  adjectives  may  be  made  into  verbs  by 
dropping  the  termination  chii  and  affixing  the  usual  verbal 
terminations ;  thus  from  bochii^  '  white,'*  we  may  make  bO'le, 
bomone,  etc.,  meaning  '  it  is  white,  it  was  white,"*  and  so  forth. 
In  fact,  in  most  Turanian  languages,  the  monosyllable  merely 
conveys  an  idea  as  '  seeing,'  '  doing,'  and  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  terminations  that  are  added  to  it,  whether  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  noun  or  verb. 

^  4.  Nouns  which  end  with  a  vowel  exhibit  slight  irregu- 
larities when  they  take  the  affixes  o,  i,  ang,  ing. 

(a).  In  some  instances  the  final  i  of  the  word  changes,  as  in 
Sanskrit,  into   a  semi- vowel ;    as  bhurmiy  ^  a  man  f 
bhurmyo^  '  of  a  man.' 
(i).  Or  the  initial  vowel  of  the  affix  is  lost  altogether,  as 

thaili^  'a  bag;'  thaili-ng^  'in  a  bag,*  for  thaili-ang. 
(c).  Or  an  euphonic  letter  is  inserted,  as  sipahi-k-Oy  of  a 
sepoy."*     This  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Nepalese 
sign  of  the  genitive  'it. 
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(d).  Or  the  affix  is  simply  added  to  the  word,  this  is  more 

especially  the  case  in  monosyllables,  as  mo^  *  of  whom  P^ 

8ui^  'by  whom?' 

There  appears  to  be  no  certain  rule  for  these  changes.     My 

two  interpreters  sometimes  used  one  form,  sometimes  the  other; 

and  no  amount  of  enquiry  could  elicit  from  them  any  definite 

rule. 

Section  3.    The  Pronoun. 

The  personal  pronouns  exhibit'  more  of  an  inflectional  cha- 
racter than  any  other  part  of  the  language.  The  genitive 
cases  especially  merit  attention. 

FmsT  Pbbsok. 

Singular.     Nom.  I,  ngd,  ngachu,  ngc^  ngoichu. 

Gen.  Of  me,    m^o, 

Dat.  To  me, )       /, 
Ace.  Me,      J  «^^*- 

All  other  cases  are  formed  precisely  as  in  nouns  by  adding 

case  affixes  to  the  form  ngd^  as  ngd-ldki  'from  me,^  ngd- 

sdthangy  '  with  me.' 

Plural.        Nom.  We,        Aaw,  kanko'i,  kankoi. 

Gen.    Of  us,     kdnang,  kdnun. 

A        IT         I  ^^^^^'  kankoke. 

Second  Person. 
SiNGUi^R.  Plural. 

Nom.    Thou,    no'if  nengi,  Nom.  Ye,  ndhako. 

nang. 
Gen.     Of  ih^Q^  nuo  nango.  Gen.  Of  you,     ndhakun. 

Ace! )  ^*'  *^'  *'^''^^'  Ace!   Your'  1  '"'^*''  *^- 

Ndkun^  the  respectful  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  corres- 
ponds to  the  Hindustani  "  Ap''  or  "  Huzur,**'  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  ndhakun^  the  genitive  plural  of  nang.  It 
is  generally  used  in  the  nominative  case  only,  and  has  no 
plural. 

The  third  person  has  three  forms,  hosCy  dse,  tse.  Of  these 
hose  is  the  ordinary  '  he/  '  she/  '  it  /  dse  is  used  for  distant 

TOL.  IT. — [new  series.]  13 
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persons  or  things;  ise  for  things  close  at  hand,  i.e.,  ise  is 
*  this/  dse  is  *  that.'    The  declension  is  as  follows : 

SINOULAJL  PLURAL. 

Nom.      ho8€      ise      dse  Nom.  hoako      isko      dsko 

Gen.       hochii    ichu    dchu  Oen.  hoskun    iskun   dskun 

Dat.   )  Dat. ) 

A         {  hoske     take    dike  a  ^  }  hoskoke  iskoke  askoke 

etc.      etc.   etc.  etc.         etc.      etc. 

The  forms  ngo'iy  nangiy  and  hosi  are  used  as  instnimentals 
before  the  past  tense  of  a  verb,  but  I  have  given  them  as 
nominatives  also,  because  they  are  all  used  before  other  tenses 
as  welL  In  fact  ngd^  and  ngdi  seem  to  be  used  indifferently 
in  all  cases,  both  before  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

The  demonstrative,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns  will 
be  found  in  the  dictionary.  They  have  no  inflection,  but  take 
case-affixes  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner.  Those  which  end 
in  0  have  no  distinction  between  the  nominative  and  genitive 
cases. 

The  word  sii,  '  who,'  is  Tibetan,  and  forms  in  the  plural 
sh'sUy  which  is  also  a  Tibetan  formation,  though  in  that 
language  it  means  '  whoever,'  '  some.'  The  declension  is  as 
follows : — 

SINOULAR.  PLURAL. 

N.         siL  who  ?  8U'ko,      su-patta       sti^sH 

G.         8U'0       of  whom  su-kun 

Ace.  j  *'*''^*'   (  whom 

Inst.     8u-i        by  whom  sii'Su-i 

Kos  or  ku8y  *  who  ?'  is  thus  declined — G.  kmo ;  D.  kuske  or 
kuchCy  etc. 

In  the  word  sura  or  aurOy  *  any-one,'  an  inversion  some- 
times occurs  in  the  accusative  singular,  suke-ra  for  sura-ke. 

Great  regularity  in  the  type,  so  to  speak,  of  the  pronouns 
exists  in  Magar ;  this  betrays  the  influence  of  Hindi.  I  give 
here  a  table  showing  these  words.  It  will  be  observed  that 
interrogatives  commence  with  k  or  ku  ;  demonstratives  with  t 
for  close,  and  a  for  remote,  objects ;  relatives  withy.  All  this 
is  clearly  Hindi.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  Tibetan  or 
its  cognate  languages,  though  the  use  of  i  for  proximate,  and 


D.     )  (to  whom 

sU'ke  \     1  su-e 
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a  for  remote  demonBtratives  is  a  characteristic  of  all  languages 
of  the  Turanian  family,  and  is  even  observed  in  Sanskrit  and 
some  other  Indo-Germanic  languages.^ 

Some  of  the  words  in  the  following  list  are  properly  adverbs, 
but  I  insert  them  here  in  order  to  show  the  mechanism  of  the 
language  in  this  respect  at  one  glance. 

It  will  be  observed,  1.  That  some  of  the  expressions  are 
Hindi,  either  pure  or  only  slightly  corrupted ;  2.  That  words 
of  purely  Tibetan  origin  exist  side  by  side  with  Hindi  or 
semi-Hindi  forms. 


Pronoun. 

1 
Adverb 
of  Place. 

Adverb 
of  Quality. 

Adverb 
of  Direction. 

Pronoun  and 

Adverb 
of  Quantity. 

Adverb 
of  Time. 

EOH 

Solm 

Eoito 

HoU 

Horamfchu 

Sou  her  a 

He 

There 

Thus 

Thence 

So  great 

Then 

/m 

Ilay] 

litO 

lU 

Irangehu 

lae  hera 

Thifl 

Here  (j^ahdn) 

Thus  (aifcO 

Hence 

So  great  (/^M</) 

Now 

A»e 

Ala[g] 

Aato 

At0 

Arangehii 

Am  hera 

That 

There 
iwahdn) 

Thus  {waitd) 

Thence 

So  great  (ITi^mO 

Then 

K09 

Kulafff] 

Koito 

KuU 

Kurangchii 

(8hen) 
WhenP 

WhoP 

Where? 

HowP(*aMd) 

Whence? 

How  great  P 

(alm^M) 

(kahdn) 

J08t0 

deist 

de$$t 

Joe  hera 

Jot^dzoJe-aui] 
Who  ever 

tUett 

AaUoi^ 

When  ever 

{jo  koi) 

Totto 
So  (iaud) 

Note. — For  further  remarks  see  the  section  on  Adverhs. 

Section  4.    The  Numerals. 

The  Magar  language  possesses  numerals  only  up  to  five ; 
from  five  onwards  coimting  is  carried  on  in  Hindi. 
The  numerals  are — 

1.  kat 

2.  nia 

3.  8om     >  Magar. 

4.  bull 

5.  banga 

6.  chha   \ 

7.  mt      \  Hindi, 
etc.        \ 

^  Sjee  on  this  suhject  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Orammsr,  p.  8SS  H  nqq. 
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The  fib^t  five  numerals  are  of  Tibetan  or  Himalayan  origin^ 
and  are  connected  with  the  numerals  in  Tibetan/  and  all  the 
hill  languages  as  far  as  Assam  and  the  Burmese  frontier. 

In  the  phrase  kah-ek,  '  one  day/  the  final  t  oi  kai  has  been 
changed  into  h.  In  the  form  kangks,  *  one  year/  the  t  is 
further  modified  into  ng.  The  ordinals  are  the  same  as 
Hindi,  even  for  those  numbers  whose  cardinals  are  Magar 
pure ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  ordinals  are  seldom,  if 
every  used. 

Section  5.    The  Verb. 

§  1.  The  verb  is  as  destitute  of  inflections  as  the  noun,  but 
possesses  a  sufficiency  of  machinery  for  expressing  timeSi 
moods,  and  all  other  phases  of  action.  This  machinery  con- 
sists, as  in  the  noun,  of  appended  syllables.  The  roots  of  all 
verbs  are  monosyllables.  Where  exceptions  occur  to  this 
rule,  they  are  only  so  in  appearance,  and  spring  from  cor- 
ruptions or  contractions,  (sometimes  very  difficult  to  explain,) 
of  two  or  more  monosyllabic  roots. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  various  forms  of  the 
verb  below ;  but  it  must  be  premised  that  the  Magars  them- 
selves are  very  inaccurate  and  loose  in  their  employment  of 
these  forms.  The  remarks  below  will  elucidate  this  point 
more  fully. 

§  2.  The  verb  falls  into  conjugations,  according  as  the  root 
terminates  with  a  consonant  or  a  vowel. 

2nd  Conjugation. 
Td'ke, 
'  To  give.' 
Yd'ke      *  to  give.' 
Yd'le. 
Yd' king. 
Yd-mo-ne. 
Yd'h'd. 

k-lyd^'h'^  (d'he.) 
Yo-  h'O, 
Wanting. 

Do.  (respectful)  Rdkh-ni.  Yd-ni. 

Past  participle  Rdkh-nu,  Yd-mu  or  mo. 

Verbal  noun      Rdkh-chu.  Yd-chii 

^  See  these  words  in  the  Vocahulanr. 
^  This  ftnrm  is  not  used  with  words  beginning  with  the  Towtl  d. 


1st  Conjugation. 

Rdkh'ke. 

'  To  bring.' 
Infinitive           Rdkh-ke     *  to  bring.* 

Present 

Rdkh'le. 

Do. 

Rdkh'lang. 

Aorist 

Rdkh'O'fie, 

Preterite 

Rdkh'd, 

Future 

A-rdkh-e. 

Imperative 
Do. 

Rdkh'O. 
Rdkh-nd. 
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I  3.  Bemarks. — 1.  The  forms  of  tho  present  in  Is  and 
long  are  used  to  denote  future  action  which  is  to  take  place 
immediately,  exactly  like  our  English  phrase  '  I  am  going/ 
whiohi  though  present  in  form,  is  future  in  sense. 

Ex. :    Nangke  sdfnang  (for  -lang). 

*  I  will  beat  you'  (i.e.  immediately). 

2.  Lang  is  often  pronoxmced  nang,  as  in  sdtnang  above. 

3.  2^  in  rdkh'le  is  the  root  of  the  verb  k-ke^  *  to  be ;'  lang 
is  probably  a  contraction  of  le-ang  =  being-in.  ^  Thus  rdkh- 
le  would  mean  *  bringing-am/  and  rdkh-lang,  *  bringing-am- 
in/  or  *  I  am  in  (the  act  of)  bringing/  which  accounts  for  its 
being  used  as  an  immediate  future,  as  well  as  a  present, 
tense. 

4.  The  affix  ie  is  sometimes  omitted,  especially  in  short, 
abrupt  sentences.  Ex. :  jai  ki  majdi^  *  will  you  eat,  or  not  P* 
which  is  for  jyd-le  {jdUle)  from  jyakCf  *  to  eat'  (pronounced 
jdike). 

5.  I  have  called  the  form  in  -one  the  aorist  because  its 
time  is  indefinite.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  past,  present, 
or  future  occurrences.  It  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the 
indefinite  past  participle  in  nu  or  mo  with  le  added  and 
changed  into  n^y  a  change  of  which  other  instances  are  foxmd. 
It  woidd  thus  be  equivalent  to  *  I  have  done,'  as  in  ydmofie, 
which  would  be  ^dwo  =  having  given,  fe=I  am,  'I  am 
having  given,'  or  *  I  have  given.'  In  the  first  conjugation 
rdkhone  would  be  for  rdkhliiju-ne,  the  n  being  slurred  over 
or  elided,  and  the  short  u  changed  into  an  obscure  o.  The 
following  sentences  will  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  this 
form: — 

Past.         Chini  hose  hira  mdjdi  mone. 

To-day  he  has  eaten  nothing. 
Future.    Nungchu  dangone. 

I  will  go  and  see  {lit  going  /  mil  see.). 
Present.  Ndkun  kuldg  ngumone. 

Where  do  you  live  P 

'  The  affix  ang  is  sometimes  added  withoat  the  I  to  express  present  time,  as 
,  4k  happens/  fotpM^lang, 
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6.  The  form  of  the  imperatiye  inni  is  used  when  addressing 
a  superior,  and  is  similar  to  the  Hindi  -iye  in  haithiyey  diye, 
'  be  pleased  to  sit/  etc. 

7.  All  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  whose  roots  end  in 
a  change  the  vowel  of  the  root  into  o  in  the  imperative,  and 
insert  a  soft  h  between  that  and  the  vowel  of  the  affix,  as 
ya-ke  yo-ho,  ga-ke  go-ho.  This  h  can  only  be  heard  when  a  per- 
son speaks  very  distinctly,  otherwise  the  imperative  sounds 
like  one  syllable,  yo,  go. 

8.  The  past  participle  is  similar  in  use  to  the  Hindi  par- 
ticiple in  kar  or  karke. 

Ex. :  Ja'imo  nunynd,  '  having  eaten,  go.' 
Hindi :  Khd  karke  jdo. 

It  is  much  used  in  forming  compound  verbs,  the  latter  ele- 
ment of  which  is  formed  by  ydke,  *  to  give,'  tohke  or  take, 
'  to  place,'  and  other  verbs. 

Ex. :  Dasnu  ydke,  *  to  abandon.' 

Word  for  word  Hindi  chhor  dend. 

« 

Tag  dimo  ngapke,  '  to  take  aim.' 

Word  for  word  Hindi  nishdna  karke  mdmd. 

The  words  most  frequently  used  to  form  compoimds  are — 

ydke  to  give.  rahke  to  come. 

tohke  to  place.  nungke  to  go. 

nguke  to  sit,  remain.  rdkhke  to  bring. 

kahke  to  put.  dlfike  to  take  away,  etc. 

These  all  take  the  preceding  verb  in  the  past  participle. 

Ex. :  Bherdimo  toho. 

Fold  up  {Jit.  having  folded  put). 

9.  The  form  in  cM  like  that  in  on.  is  used  in  a  very  vague 
manner.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  originally  and  properly  the 
present  participle  and  corresponds  to  the  Hindi  walh.  In 
Tibetan  hgyiir  (pronounced  chhiir)  means  *  to  become,'  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  verb,  which  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  that 
language,  may  be  the  origin  of  the  affix  chu.  It  is  notable 
that  this  syllable  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  large  majority 
of  adjectives,  and  that  such  especially  as  take  their  primary 
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idea  £rom  actions  are  derived  from  verbs  by  adding  chu  to  the 
root.    Thus  from 

Hekle    to  be  able        comes  hekchu    able. 

Jdike     to  eat  ,,     jdichu     eatable. 

Odke      to  drink  ,,      gdchu     drinkable, 

etc.  etc. 

I  have  therefore  called  this  form  a  verbal  noun.  It  is  used 
with  reference  to  past,  present,  and  future  time,  and  in  every 
variety  of  mood.  A  few  examples  will  explain  its  use  more 
readily  than  a  long  dissertation. 

1.  Hose  dhut  tsdnchii,  kurek  din  tsand. 
How  long  ago  was  it  P 

Here  tsdncku  is  the  verbal  noun  of  tsdnke,  *  to  become,'  *  to 
happen,'  and  the  sentence  therefore  is  literally,  'that  affiiir 
happening'  (hone  se),  or  'having  happened  how  many  days 
have  been?' 

2.  Ddnra  pdri  Idgi  rdkchu  kdngles. 
They  came  formerly  from  beyond  the  hills. 

Rdkchu  here  strictly  means  '  [they  are  people]  coming,'  or 

*  comers/  or  *  who  came,'  just  like  the  Hindi  dnewdld. 

3.  Kuchi  birinchu  ale  P  *  who  sent  it  P 

JSrt«oAi= instrumental  case  of  koa,  *  who,'  ak^  future  of  leke^ 

*  to  be,'  used  in  the  sense  of  '  may  be.'  I  should  translate 
this,  either  *  who  may  be  the  sender  P'  (in  which  case 
birinchu  would  be  an  active  participle,  and  kuchi  used  irregu- 
larly for  the  nominative  kos,  just  as  ngdi^  which  is  really  an 
instrumental,  is  often  used  for  a  nominative) ;  or  '  by  whom 
may  it  be  sentP'  where  birinchu  would  be  used  passively. 
In  connection  with  this  interpretation,  observe  the  remarks 
on  the  formation  of  the  passive  voice  in  the  next  paragraph.  I 
incline  more  to  the  first  of  these  two  interpretations ;  the 
difficulty  about  kuchi  is  explained  by  a  reference  to  Hindi. 
The  influence  of  this  language  is  so  marked  in  Magar,  that  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  in  trying  to  imitate  the  some- 
what intricate  use  of  the  instrumental  as  a  nominative  in  the 
Hindi  fi^,  in  such  phrases  as  mne  dekhd,  '  he  saw,'  the  Magars 
have  fallen  into  the  error  so  commonly  perpetrated  by  the 
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lower  classea  of  Hindustanis,  of  using  the  instrumental  out  of 
place.  As  is  well  known,  an  ignorant  Hindustani,  in  trying 
to  talk  classically,  will  often  commit  such  an  error  as  ham  ne 
dekhtd  hat,  or  ham  ne  baithd.  It  may  be  pardoned  to  the 
simple  Magars  to  have  erred,  where  even  their  models  are  not 
always  correct ;  and  this  interpretation  preserves  to  the  form 
in  chii  its  usual  and  appropriate  actiye  sense. 

10.  The  passive  voice  is  not  often  used  in  Magar,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  really  exists.  The  idea  of  a  passive  is  a  some- 
what artificial  one,  and  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
scheme  of  any  language.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in 
Tibetan,  or  in  Hindi,  the  two  languages  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  parents  of  Magar.  In  both  these  languages  a 
periphrasis,  more  or  less  arbitrary,  is  employed.  The  idea 
*  I  was  beaten,'  is  simply  and  quite  as  fully  expressed  by,  *  he 
has  beaten  me.' 

Md  nungas  dereng,  nangke  detachu  le. 
If  you  do  not  go,  you  will  be  punished. 

Here  the  object  is  in  the  accusative  case,  and  the  verb  is 
active,  literally  *  thee  beating  is,'  i.e.,  *  some  one  is  (or  will 
be)  beating  thee.' 

This  is  one  way  of  expressing  the  passive  ;  another  is — 
Ite  md  dangk,  *  it  cannot  be  seen  from  here.' 
Literally  '  hence  not  sees,'  Le.,  ^  one  does  not  see  (it)  from 
here.' 

A  third  method  is  in  imitation  of  the  Hindi — 
Ko8  he  hhira  nunga,  '  who  was  sent  P' 
This  is  word  for  word  the  Hindi  kiako  bhejd  gaga,  i.e.,  the 
active  preterite  compounded  with  the  verb  nungna,  *  to  go,'  liter- 
ally ^  who  sent  went.'  Both  in  Hindi  and  in  Magar  the 
person  is  often  placed  in  the  accusative,  where  logically  the 
nominative  should  occur. 

The  verb  ngunke,  '  to  sit,'  is  also  used  in  forming  the  pas- 
sive. Detakd  ngud,  *  he  was  beaten,*  literally,  *  he  sat 
beaten.' 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  there  is  no  separate  form  appropriated  to 
the  expression  of  the  passive,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
no  passive  exists  in  the  language.    A  Magar  will  twist  the 
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paasLTe  sentenoe  round  till  lie  expresses  the  idea,  looking  at 
it  from  the  opposite  point  of  yiew,  by  an  active  verb ;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  will  express  the  idea  by  one  or  other  of 
the  aboTe  periphrases  or  compromises. 

11.  Reciprocal,  causal,  and  other  forms  of  verbs  found  in 
cultivated  languages,  do  not  exist  in  this  rude  dialect.  Nor 
are  there  any  traces  of  a  subjunctive,  or  potential,  or  optative 
mood.  The  list  of  verbal  forms  given  above,  comprises,  it  is 
believed,  every  verbal  variation  in  the  language.  The  sub- 
junctive is  expressed  simply  by  the  indicative  or  primary 
form,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  word  d^reng  (or 
delen^  or  delek),  which  apparently  means  '  then.' 

12.  The  potential  is  resolved  into  two  words — *  I  may  go/ 
becomes  '  I  to  go  am  able.'  The  optative,  *  may  it  be ! ' 
would  be  rendered  '  I  wish  that  it  will  be.' 

13.  Necessity,  as  in  the  phrase,  '  1  must  go,'  is  expressed 
by  the  paraphrase,  '  to  me  to  go  is,'  ngdk^  nungke  le.  This 
form  is  also  often  used  for  a  simple  present  or  future,  as  ngd 
kdm  zdtke  le,  '  I  will  do  the  work,'  (for  zdtle). 

14.  The  verb  kke,  '  to  be,'  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  tense.  It  is  only  foimd  in  three  forms, 
fe,  dk,  and  hsd.  Of  these  k  is  the  present ;  dk  is  strictly  the 
future,  but  is  used  as  a  present  and  potential ;  kad  is  used  in 
affirmation.  For  the  meaning  of  «d,  see  the  chapter  on 
expletives. 

15.  The  infinitive  ends,  as  will  have  been  seen,  in  ke.  This 
affix  is  the  same  as  the  affix  of  the  dative  case  of  nouns, 
and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  use  of  '  to '  in  English  '  to 
go,'  etc.  In  some  cases  a  word  in  Magar  is  both  a  noun  and 
verb,  as  Ihing, '  sing,'  and  *  a  song.'  Here  Ihingke  means  both 
*  to  a  song,'  and  '  to  sing.' 

Section  6.    The  Adverb. 

All  nouns,  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  may  be  used 
adverbially,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  where  we  in 
English  would  use  an  adverb  the  Magars  use  a  noun,  and  this 
latter  is  the  more  correct  way  of  putting  it.  By  fitting 
foreign  languages  to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  our  own,  we  lose 
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much  of  their  peculiar  type.  Instead  of  sayingy  '  he  speaks 
welly'  a  Magar  says,  ' he  speaks  good/  or  'in  a  good  manner.' 
Adverbs  of  manner,  such  as  are  expressed  in  English  by  the 
affix  Ij/,  as  'valiantly/  'conscientiously/  and  the  like,  are 
rendered  in  Magar  by  the  phrase  '  in  a  (valiant,  conscientious, 
and  so  forth)  manner/  and  the  adjective  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary.  Adverbs  of  time,  place,  quality,  and  quantity 
will  be  found  there  also,  as  well  as  in  the  comparative  table 
under  the  section  on  pronouns. 

The  adverbs  of  quantity  end  in  arangchu,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  karangchii,  '  great.' 

Adverbs  of  place  end  in  la  or  lag,  which  is  probably  the 
Tibetan  lag,  '  hand ; '  as  we  should  say,  '  on  this  hand,'  or 
'  that  hand.'  It  is  noticeable  that  a  final  g  appears  in  the 
pronounciation  of  these  words  before  a  vowel  or  ng. 

Ex. :  Hag  ngund, '  si  there.'    Hose  kulag  die, '  where  is  he  P 
On  the  contrary,  ila  rand,  '  come  here.'    This  termination  is 
apparently  connected  with  the  affix  lagi  or  laki, '  from,'  which 
seems  to  be  an  instrumental  case  of  la{f,  '  a  hand.' 

The  adverbs  of  quality  have  a  hybrid  look,  and  appear  to 
be  compounded  of  the  Sanskrit  words  has,  tas,  etc.,  with  the 
Tibetan  affix  to  or  tii,  which  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the  locative 
case  in  that  language,  and  also  as  an  ordinary  mark  of  adverbs. 

The  adverbs  of  direction  end  in  te  or  the.  1  am  in  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  termination.  The  inquiry  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  and  as  my  object  in  the  present  paper  is 
only  to  give  such  etjrmological  notes  as  may  help  towards  the 
general  comprehension  of  the  granmiatical  scheme  of  the 
language,  I  defer  the  consideration  of  this  point  till  I  have 
obtained  data  for  the  analysis  of  all  the  languages  of  this 
class. 

The  adverbs  of  time  are  pure  Hindi,  except  shen,  which  is 
Tibetan. 

Section  7.    Conjunctions. 

§  1.  There  are  few  conjunctions  in  Magar.  The  construc- 
tion of  sentences  is  simple,  and  in  keeping  with  the  primitive 
and  inartificial  character  of  the  language.    The  following  are 
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tihe  principal^  if  not  all,  words  of  this  class : — da,  *  and ;' 
€la  .  . .  .  da,  *  and  ....  also ;'  ra,  '  and ;'  H,  *  or ;'  parantu, 
'but/  *  however ;'  ma,  *  no/  *  not ;'  (Tib.  ma). 

%2.  '  If '  is  either  not  expressed  at  all,  or  inferred  from  the 
stmoture  of  the  sentence.  '  If  I  see  him,  I  will  tell  him' 
would  be  expressed,  oake  dangle  ra,  khabar  ahe,  *  I  shall  see 
him,  I  win  tell  him/  Here  ra  is  properly  an  expletive,  and 
adds  force  to  the  idea  of  seeing ;  to  make  the  idea  more  clear, 
a  Magar  would  add  the  opposite  contingency,  ^*  I  shall  not 
see  him,  I  will  not  tell  him.'  In  ordinary  colloquial  Hindu- 
stani, a  similar  construction  often  occurs,  as  dekhen,  to  kahenge, 
literally,  '  I  may  see  (him),  then  I  will  speak.'  Much  of 
course  depends  on  the  tone  in  which  the  sentence  is  uttered, 
and  in  a  language  which  has  no  literature  or  written  charac- 
ter, the  construction  of  sentences  seems  always  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  they  will  be  spoken,  and  thus  derive  suf- 
ficient aid  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker  to  make 
the  meaning  clear,  without  any  great  accuracy  of  expression. 

§  3.  I  do  not  give  a  separate  section  to  interjections.  They 
are  so  few  as  not  to  merit  separate  notice.  A  low  grunt,  or 
'whew!'  expresses  surprise,  assent,  pleasure,  and  so  forth. 
Ho,  or  Ho!  Ho!  is  also  used  for  affirmation,  *  yes.'  For  the 
rest,  the  *  ahs'  and  '  ohs,'  and  the  like,  are  common  in  Magar, 
as  in  all  other  languages. 

Section  8.    Expletives. 

The  syllables  ra,  na,  sd,  da,  s,  and  mi,  are  used  to  add 
emphasis  and  for  other  purposes.  I  have  called  them  ex- 
pletives, because  they  have  often  no  other  meaning. 

§  1.  Ma  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Tibetan  dang,  a  par- 
ticle of  affirmation)^  is  added  to  all  forms  of  the  verb,  and 
appears  to  be  simply  emphatic,  being  inserted  or  omitted  at 
the  caprice  of  the  speaker. 

Ex. :  Nga  muling  lera,  *  I  was  hungry  (I  assure  you).' 
When  added  to  nouns  it  is  the  same  as  da,  *  and.' 

By  adding  ra  to  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  a  sort  of  indefinite 

^  Or  from  Tibetan  raHg^  *  self,'  *  yery,'  *  indeed.' 
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participle  is  formed,  as  bherdtdra^  '  haying  folded ;'  tagdidra^ 

*  having  taken  aim/  I  have  not  given  this  form  among  the 
verbal  forms  as  it  is  not  strictly  one.  It  properly  means '  he  did, 
and  — /  as  in  tagdidra  ngdpdy  *  he  took  aim  and  shot/  This 
origin  of  the  phrase  appears,  however,  to  have  been  over- 
looked, for  it  is  now  not  considered  incorrect  to  say  hherdidra 
dlh$idy  *  fold  it  np  and  take  it  away,'  which  literally  would  be 

*  yon  have  folded  it  and  take  it  away ;'  rather  a  singular  con- 
struction. 

§  2.  Na ;  precisely  similar  to  the  Hindi  na  or  nil,  from 
which  it  is  probably  borrowed.  It  has  no  special  meaning, 
bnt  adds  a  certain  emphasis  to  a  sentence.  Any  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  talk  to  the  lower  classes  in  India  must  have 
often  noticed  how,  after  a  long  sentence,  an  emphatic  na  or 
nu  seems  to  complete  the  meaning.  Thus  the  question  chUti 
giyd?  seems  incomplete  to  the  ear,  whereas  chiUi  giyd  naf 
is  complete  and  intelligible.  I  confess  I  cannot  explain  why ; 
but  to  my  ear,  and  certainly  to  that  of  the  peasant,  the  latter 
of  the  two  sentences  seems  more  correct,  as  the  former  sounds 
abrupt  and  incomplete. 

§  3.  Sdia  only  met  with  in  the  verb  leke,  *  to  be,'  as  gipchu 
le  ad,  ^  it  is  good.'  The  three  forms  of  this  verb  are  le,  dk, 
and  lesd.  Of  these  the  first  requires  no  explanation ;  die  is 
properly  a  future,  used  as  a  present,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  questions  ;  lesd  is  the  reply  to  die. 

Ex. :  Su  die  ? — ngo  bat  lesd, '  who  is  he  P — ^he  is  my  father.' 

§  4.  iS  is  added  to  verbs  in  all  forms,  but  only  in  the  second 
person.  I  at  first  thought  that  this  was  a  trace  of  conjuga- 
tion, but  I  am  now  inclined  to  class  it  simply  as  an  affix,  be- 
cause I  observe  that  it  is  as  often  omitted  as  not.  You  may 
say  nang  nungle,  *  thou  goest,'  or  nang  nungle-s.  The  most 
frequent  use  of  it  occurs  in  short  sentences,  as  hi  zdile-s,  'what 
will  you  do  P'  *  what  are  you  doingP' 

With  regard  to  this  expletive  and  ra,  I  found  that  the  use 
of  them  was  looked  on  as  a  characteristic  of  individuals  rather 
than  a  necessity  of  the  language.  One  of  my  interpreters, 
Juhur  Singh,  interspersed  his  conversation  with  them  much 
more  abundantly  than  the  other ;  and  when  I  enquired  into 
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the  matter,  I  was  told,  with  mucli  laughter,  that  Johnr 
Singh  was  a  ihegd  tcdld ;  in  other  words,  that  the  insertion  of 
these  ikegds  or  '  tags,'  was  a  weakness  of  his,  just  as  there  are 
some  Englishmen  who  seem  unable  to  get  through  a  sentence 
without  saying,  *  Don't  you  see,'  '  don't  you  know,'  and  so 
forth. 

§  4.  Mi  is  prefixed  to  words  denoting  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  the  Tibetan  for  '  man.'  In  a  short  vocabulary 
of  Magar,  I  find  *head,'  mitalu ;  'nose,'  minaha ;'  'bone,' 
mirhos,^  etc.,  etc.,  the  fact  being  that  the  real  words  are  re- 
spectively talu,  ndha,  and  rhos ;  as  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
meaning  of  mi,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  speaking  of '  my 
head,'  a  Magar  would  say  ngo  talu,  not  ngo  mi  talu.  I  have 
omitted  this  prefix  from  the  dictionary. 

Section  III.    Sentekces. 

The  syntax  of  the  Magar  language  is  so  simple  that  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  insert  the  following  sentences,  instead  of 
writing  a  separate  chapter  on  composition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  any  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of 
the  sentences  are  explained  in  the  foot-notes,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  better  idea  of  the  language  will  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  than  by  a  long  string  of  rules  and  exceptions. 

These  sentences  were  taken  down  accurately  from  the 
mouths  of  the  interpreters ;  and  each  sentence  has  been  re- 
peated and  gone  over  several  times,  to  ensure  perfect  correct- 
ness. Our  medium  of  communication  was  the  form  of  Hindi 
spoken  in  Ghumparun.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  of 
^e  sentences  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  idiom  and 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  Hindi,  but  as  I  varied  my  form 
of  words  three  or  four  times  in  reciting  the  sentence,  and  be- 
tides gave  elaborate  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  exact 
phrase  I  required,  I  trust  the  influence  of  the  Hindi  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  foot-notes  are  the  results  often 
of  a  very  long  conversation  on  each  sentence,  and  I  often  pro- 
posed other  ways  of  putting  it,  which  were  rejected  by  the 

^  Hodgson  erroneoiuly  mirydnf^  which  if  used  mruu  obtcano. 
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Magars  as  unidiomatical.  The  sentences,  as  they  stand,  may, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  their  deviations  from  the  rules  in  the 
Grammar,  be  relied  on  as  faithful  reproductions  of  the  Magar 
idiom. 


Tianre  rdnd, 

Ndkun  ila  rdni.^ 

Mhen  rdkho  {rakhni^  respectful). 

Di  rdkho  {rakhni,  respectful). 

JNffd  di  rdkhle. 

Ngd  di  rdkhke  nungU, 

Di  rakhd, 

Nango  drmin  hi  die? 

Nango  im  kuhle.^ 

Ngo  im  Tannung  die} 

Ite  Tannung  kurik  loi  le? 

Dhere  los  le, 

£anga  dino  lam  le? 

Ngd^  dlag  nungke  le, 

Kdnang  imang"^  rdni, 

Ngdkejydke^  ydni, 

Hoska  rupiya  ydni. 

Ib$  shtng  cheo, 

Shing  bhaso. 

Ma  chele? 

Ngd  chu  cheke  ma  hekle}^ 


Come  quickly. 

Please  to  come  hither,  sir. 

Bring  fire. 

Bring  water. 

I  am  bringing  water. 

I  am  going  to  bring  water. 

I  hare  brought  water. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Where  is  your  house  ? 

My  house  is  at  Tannung. 

How  far  is  Tannung  from  here  ? 

It  is  yery  far. 

It  is  five  days'  journey. 

I  must  go  there. 

Come  to  my  house. 

Give  me  food. 

Give  him  money. 

Cut  down  this  tree. 

Cut  up  the  wood. 

I  will  not  cut  it. 

I  cannot  cut  it. 


^  Ndkun^  respectful  form  of  pronoun  of  2nd  person,  takes  the  respectful  form  of 
the  verb,  rdni  instead  of  rdnd,  which  is  used  in  commanding  an  inferior  as  in 
sentence  1. 

^  Lit.  *  Of  you  the  name  what  is  V  The  Terb  is  generally  placed  last,  however 
long  the  sentence,  and  personal  pronouns  first. 

'  KulalSf  contracted  from  ktdoff  dU, 

*  Lesd  would  have  been  more  correct,  but  die  was  probably  used  in  consequence 
of  its  occurring  in  the  question.  Observe  that  Tannung  has  no  affix.  This  is 
probably  omitted,  because  Tannunff-ang  would  sound  badly,  or  in  imitation  of  the 
Hindi  iaiom,  0.^.,  gharjdo,  where  ko  is  omitted. 

^  Le  for  die.  The  final  k  in  kurik  is  pronounced  like  ^,  and  the  s  o(  he  almost 
like  sh. 

*  Literally,  *  Of  five  days  a  road  (it)  is.'  The  affix  of  the  genitive  is  appended 
only  to  the  latter  of  the  two  words  *  five  days.' 

"^  For  Ngd-ke.  Case  affixes  are  often  omitted  in  long  sentences.  Nungke  U, 
lit.  *  to  go  it  is,'  i.e.,  *  I  must  g^.' 

B  Imang,  lit.  *  In  mv  house,'  we  should  say,  *  into.' 

>  Jyake,  pronounce({  jatke.  *  to  eat,'  lit.  ^  give  me  to  eat.'  Here  the  affix  k$y 
*  to,'  common  to  nouns  and  verbs  explains  itself.    Compare  Hindi  khdne  ko  do. 

10  Che  le,  *■  I  cut,'  present,  used  with  a  future  sense.    There  is  much  yaguene 
on  the  subject  of  time  in  the  Hagar  mind. 


yaguenen 
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Ifdhm^  kurik  harkhd  Uand. 

So9B  achu'^  imang  le, 

A9  ma  hakle^ 

2}tdnre  tsdnre*  %ato. 

Ma  shele  ngoHehu^ 

Mike*  fuing  retd  f 

Nga  sdthang  nungke  pasdJ^ 

Jt^himdjaV 

Ldnghang^  dulishke  nungle. 

How  indaki  rdhang?^ 

Hi  nge  le. 

Kdnang  hai  shid. 

Hose  kam  hhydmo  nungd. 

Kat  kam  %atke  rdhd, 
Kyetke  di  kdsnu  ^^  rdkho. 
Ohordke  ddna  kdsd  hi  md  kded, 

Hosko  kula  nungle. 
Hoeko  imang^*  nungle. 
Hoskun  Idnghang^^  ktdag  die. 
JPihin  ndhakun  imang  rahW^ 

Hag  nguke  gipahil  ma  le.^ 
Jaiike  hhya  ki  ma  hhe.^^ 


How  old  are  you  ? 

He  is  in  his  house. 

It  is  not  possible. 

Work  quickly. 

/do  not  hear. 

Why  did  you  laugh  ? 

Will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Will  you  eat,  or  not  ? 

I  am  going  to  walk  in  the  village. 

He  has  come  from  the  house. 

What  do  you  want? 

My  father  is  dead. 

Having  finished  the  work,  he 
went  away. 

I  have  come  to  work. 

Water  the  cattle. 

Have  you  given  the  horse  grain 
or  not  ? 

Where  are  they  going  ? 

They  are  going  to  their  home. 

Where  is  their  home  ? 

I  will  come  to  your  house  to- 
morrow. 

This  is  not  a  nice  place  to  sit  in. 

Is  dinner  ready  ? 


^  Ndkun  is  indeclinable.  The  sentence  is  literally  '  To  you  bow  many  years 
have  been.' 

*  There  is  no  reflexive  pronoun,  lit. '  He  of-bimin-bonse  is.' 

*  Lit  *  that  cannot  (be).* 

*  Tadnre  doubled  for  emphasis. 

*  Personal  pronoun  put  last  for  emphasis. 

*  Dative  case  of  At,  *  what,*  lit  *  for  what.' 

^  Lit.  *  witb-me  to  go  bas  it  pleased  P*    This  oonstmotion  is  used  because  the 
question  implies  will,  *  do  you  wish  to  go  ?' 
■  Short  foryai^.     Vide  sec.  5,  }  3,  4. 

*  For  langhang-ang^  the  affix  is  omitted,  perhaps  to  avoid  repetition  of  sounds ; 
but  more  probably  because  a  Magar  never  inserts  affixes,  if  be  can  make  bis  mean- 
ing clear  without  them. 

^  Makang^  a  form  of  the  present.  Vide  Sect.  5,  }  3,  Remark  3.  The  affix 
ang  is  common  to  nouns  and  verbs,  and  means  Mn,'  rahang  therefore  is  *  coming- 
in.'    Observe  that  the  verb  is  almost  aniformly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

'^^  Di  kdake^  *■  to  feed  with  water.'  In  the  next  sentence,  ddna  kd$d,  *  to  feed 
with  grain.'    The  sentence  shows  bow  much  use  is  made  of  Urdu  words  in  Magar. 

*>  After  verbs  of  motion  the  affix  in  ang  is  often  used. 

^  Lit  'Village.'  **  See  sec.  6,  remark  1. 

^B  Lit.  '  Here  to  sit  pleasant  not  is.' 

^*  '  To  eat  bas  been  prepared  or  not  prepared ;'  bhe  contraction  for  hhyd^  past 
toDse  of  bhydk$^ '  to  prepare.'    Thia  contraction  is  merely  euphonic. 
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Tsdnre  tidnre  hhyo, 
Ngdke  Idtn  tdnaknU  yoho. 
Kos$^  Mm  die} 
Taiyar  Uand.^ 
Ngo'i  chii  hird  md  whdrle, 
PdrchU*  langhang  hhurmi  le, 
NgdJce  khasi  miskia^ja^ke  w$ho, 
Lhungo  dewdl  khardlang  kdso. 
Sola  md  whdnaf  khorhdle. 
JKdhsk*  ngdke  hhdra  yoho,  ngd 

kamjatke  le. 
Iming  chu  chiknil  %dm, 
Aehii  harhin  purdno  ehyd''  le  ad. 
Ngdke  hal  yani. 
Kan  chini^  rupiya  khttenil  did, 
Tdolochil^  ehtdd  taking  toho. 
FiMn  oee  langhang  ^°  hoMr  lash  ^." 

Md;  lashnU  hhyd;^*  hike  nungle. 


Make  ready  quioklj. 

Show  me  the  way. 

Which  is  the  road  ? 

It  is  ready. 

I  know  nothing. 

He  is  from  another  village. 

Give  me  some  goat's  flesh  to  eat. 

Make  a  wall  of  stone  along  the  cliffL 

Do  not  go  there,  you  will  &11. 

Give  me  a  day's  wages^  then  I 
will  work. 

Tom  the  dog  out  of  the  house. 

That  man's  clothes  are  oldand  torn 

Help  me. 

He  took  away  the  money  from  me. 

Put  the  pot  on  the  fire. 

There  is  a  fair  in  that  Tillage  to- 
morrow. 

No,  it  is  over,  why  should  I  go? 


^  Koae for ko9 or  kut, '  which ? '  an  emphatic  sot  i  ib  constantly  added  to  pro- 
nonnB.    It  is  a  ihegd  or  expletiye,  and  is  not  essential  to  the  meaning. 

'  Ale^  not  le  or  Usdy  as  it  is  a  question.    See  chap.  1,  sec.  8,  }  8. 

'  Tiianke  differs  from  lekejuai  as  *  become'  differs  from  *be.' 

*  Farchii,  i.e,  *from  the  other  side'  (to  wit,  *of  the  valley').  All  the  Magar 
country  being  mountainous,  a  man  from  another  village  naturally  comes  across  a 
valley. 

^  §ign  of  the  genitive  omitted.     See  sec.  2,  6  1,  remark  2. 

^  Kaheky  *•  one  day,'  is  apparently  indeclinable.    In  this  sentence  it  is  in  the 

fenitive  case.  It  is  contracted  or  corrupted  from  kat^  *  one,*  and  ek^  which  pro- 
ably  means  *  day.'  I  cannot  fiod  in  Tibetan  any  word  which  seems  connectable 
with  this  according  to  any  canons  of  relation  of  sounds.  Nor  does  any  word  exiit 
in  the  hill  languages  which  is  like  this.  The  Tibetan  zhag  is  the  nearest.  I 
incline  to  the  idea  that  the  word  ek  is  an  expletive  or  meaningless  addition  which 
has  acquired  by  habit  the  sense  of  ^  day.'  if  any  one  shoula  object  to  the  word 
*  meaningless,'  I  would  remind  him  that  in  the  Turanian  family  there  exist  many 

feneric  affixes  which  are  really  of  no  use  to  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence 
ut  merely  serve  to  mark  the  class  of  objects  to  which  the  word  belongs.  This  is 
one  of  them.  They  say  nisek^  ^  two  days,'  etc,  though  the  word  for  '  day*  is  din 
in  Magar. 

'  Past  tense  of  chike  or  cheke,  *  to  cut,  tear.* 

B  CAmt  here  evidently  means  *from.*  It  is,  however,  the  only  instance  I  have 
found  of  its  use.  It  has  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  Hinoi  chhin  lenoy  *  to 
take  by  force.'  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert,  however,  that  this  was  the 
real  origin  of  it. 

^  Chii  is  here  quite  an  expletive,  and  used  similarly  to  ngoi  ehii.  Perhaps  some- 
thing in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  may  account  for  its  having  this  quasi- 
adjectival  form. 

^0  Aflix  artff  omitted. 

"  Lash  le^  literally  Hindi  lagtd  hai,  which  is  quite  untranslatable. 

^'  Lit. '  Having  occurred  it  is  completed,' — Mo  chukd,  Hindi  idioni  again. 
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JSTam  old  hi  md  old. 

Nga  n§o  harhin  n§$h. 

Nmigo  asbdh  dlnd, 

Ngdke  dsaU  dimo  kherehu^  (or 

Mogdisha.y 
Nengi  ddngehu  kuvik  her  Uand,^ 
Its  ehiUi  nga  khdta  U, 
Ndhun  khdta  le-sd  ;  harid  iaand,* 
KuU  rdhd  f  KuchiaU  hirtnehil.^ 

JNhm  Jcat  uttara  ydmo  dkdhe.* 
Kan  hhai  moto  %dtn%  uttara  himu 

dkdhe. 
Nakun  hi  kdmang  rdhd. 
Kurik  dinang  td  rdhd  dte. 

JSahekang  td  rdhd. 

Murungi  did,  Twhin  khemdj  md 

nungas  dereng''  detaehu  U.^ 
Khtmang  kh&mang  mhungone, 

ngvke  yoho. 
8hm  uttar'  dike  U. 
Dtohin  ngd  na*  nunlang. 
li  da  yohoy  nga  da  yoho. 
Bher  heri  ngahd  ngd  ma  le  phir. 

Sola  nwtgnfL  ngoeni  hi  %atone. 

Jte  md  ddngle}"" 

IMuikoi  kam  zatke  liekchu  md  le. 

8om  tana  khatna  kam  zatni. 

Koe  hhurmi  ke  hhira  nungd. 

Koehit  sdtd. 

Ngo  harhin  ma  khdtd  (or  khdtone). 


Is  the  work  finished  or  not  ? 
I  want  mj  clothes. 
Take  awaj  your  goods. 
Fearing  he  would  beat  me,  I  fled. 

How  often  have  you  seen  it. 

Is  this  letter  for  me  ? 

It  is  for  you. 

Where  did  it  come  jfrom  ?    Who 

sent  it  ? 
To-morrow  I  will  give  an  answer. 
Having  consulted  my  brother,  I 

will  send  a  reply. 
Why  have  you  come  ? 
In  how    many  days  have  you 

come  from  there  ? 
I  came  in  one  day. 
The  master  said — '  If  you  do  not 

go  quickly,  you  will  be  beaten. 
I  am  tired  with  running,  let  me 

sit  down. 
When  will  you  take  the  answer  ? 
I  will  go  at  once. 
Give  both  to  him  and  to  me. 
I  have  spoken  often,  I  will  not 

speak  again. 
Go  and  see  what  they  are  doing. 
It  cannot  be  seen  from  here. 
You  cannot  do  the  work. 
Let  three  men  do  it  together. 
What  man  was  sent  ? 
Who  was  killed  ? 
My  clothes  cannot  be  found. 


<  Lit. '  Me  he  will  beat/  haTing-said  I  fled.    See  see.  6,  {  3,  remark  9. 

'  Bhogdi$hu  is  for  dishehii. 

s  *  By  yoa  seen,  how  many  times  was  (it).'     Cf.  p.  208,  note  3. 

*  The  words  barid  Udnd  are  a  sort  of  optatiye  form,  *  May  it  be  propitious.' 
This  word  barid  appears  only  to  be  used  in  this  phrase :  it  probably  is  a  cormp- 
tion  of  the  Hindi  bhald. 

ft  See  sec.  6,  }  3,  remark  9,  example  3. 

*  Fntore  of  kahke^  *  to  place.' 

^  Lit.  '  Yon  do  not  go-then.*    See  sec.  7,  i  2. 

*  See  sec.  6,  {  3,  remark  10. 

*  Expletive. 

^  Literally,  *  From  here  (one)  sees  not'    Danpd  is  alio  used. 


TOL.  IT.— [mBW  BBUB8.] 
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Nahakoi  hdag  ngutnume. 

Aldg  ngunangjanmo  dmU  {or  disd) 

Ngo  janmo  thdf  hola  na  ale  ngo 

haha  ko  hole  ngund  ne^d} 
Sipahiko^  kam  zdtks  whdrle, 

Nang  hi  kam  hhog  disd.^ 
Ndhakoi  hhogdishnU  nungU^  phir 

ghomo  rdkhle,^ 
Sua  thor  khosd.^ 
NgoiehUfnawhdrU^  iura  md  khosd. 

ITois  dhuf  tsanchu  kurik  dm 

tsand, ' 
NUek  tsand.'' 
Jloske  md  sdinif  rakehu  parantu 

md  ddso. 
Hose  khushi  khdtd  ma  rdhd  der- 

heng,  hut  ehdknu  rdkhni. 
Pihin  ddi  htdsm, 
Mike  nang  ris  khemonee.^  (or 

khyd). 
Ngd  muling  lerdy  hose  khata^jaike 

ngemone, 
Hoee  md  yaha. 


Where  do  you  live  ? 

I  hare  lived  there  all  my  life. 

That  is  my  native  place,  and  my 

father  lived  there. 
Do  you  know  the    work  of  a 

soldier  ? 
Why  did  you  run  away  ? 
If  you  run  away,  you  will  be 

caught  again. 
Whose  bullocks  were  stolen  ? 
I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  steal 

any. 
How  long  ago  was  it  ? 

Two  days  ago. 

Do  not  beat  him,  but  do  not  let 

him  go. 
If  he  will  not  come  quietly,  tie 

his  hands. 
To-morrow  I  will  give  orders. 
Why  have  you    committed  the 

crime? 
I  was  hungry,  and  I  asked  him 

for  food. 
^  He  would  not  give  [me  any]. 


1  Lit.  *  Of  me  the  birth  there  indeed  was ;  of  me  the  father  limg  was.'  Nm 
is  an  explctiye :  see  chap.  1,  sec.  8,  \  2.  Ale^  though  reallj  a  present,  is  here 
used  for  a  past,  there  being  no  past  tense  of  leke,  *to  be;'  lo  the  same  way  lud 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  which,  probably  from  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
nasaU,  is  pronounced  ne«i.  JSTo  is  a  generic  appellative  added  to  noims  signifying 
relation.  This  is  a  strictly  Turanian  characteristic,  and  is  found  in  Tibetan, 
Chinese,  and  the  Hill  languages  in  a  far  more  elaborately  dcTeloped  form. 
Ngund  is  for  ngu  with  the  expletive  na  \  the  phrase  ngund  nud  is  a  longer  and 
fuller  form  for  ngu  le. 

*  See  chap  1,  sec.  2,  §  4  (c). 

'  BhogdUdj  past  tense  of  bhogdishis.  Verbs  ending  in  ishks  or  dithke  have  a 
frequentatiye  sense ;  also  generally  conyey  the  idea  of  motion. 

*  Lit.  *  You  having-fled  go,  a^n  having-caught  he  brings.'  The  idea  of  *  if' 
is  not  expressed,  being  inyolyed  in  the  general  idea  of  the  sentence.  See  chap.  1, 
sec  7,  §  2.  There  is  no  passiye,  consequently  the  phrase,  *  You  will  be  caught,' 
has  to  be  expressed  by  *  (some-onej  catches  you.'  See  chap.  1,  sec.  5,  {  3,  remark  10. 

'  Khoad^  lit.  *  he  stole.'    Passive  again  expressed  by  active. 
'  Lit.  '  That  event  happening,  how  many  days  were.'     See  sec.  2,  }  3,  rem.  9. 
^  *  Two-days  were.' 
^  8.  thega.     Sec  sec.  8,  §  4. 

'  Khata  is  lit.  *  with.'  This  sentence  seems  modelled  on  Hindi  ut  ae  mdngdy 
where  w=  *  with'  or  *  from.' 
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mU  how  imang  idhamfme^  ra 
galam  hJuunH  hhitari  nungd 
hoehu  Uwra  patta  khumu  rdkh" 
lesa. 

Itepdli  dasnH  ydniyphir  Ue  Mm 
%dtke  md  le,^ 

lehu  khtueo  tnalo^  nu  her  tdke 
h,^  kat  harka  kaidang  mingke 
dinles,^ 

Ngdk$  karangehu  sdsana  ydhdy  ngo 
%dzdkojydke  hdhir  shi  U, 

m  toha}^    Fatta*  khwke  sazd 
%atkepdrd%UJ 


At  night  I  went  to  his  house, 
and  haying  cut  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  1  entered  and  stole  all 
his  grain. 

If  yon  let  me  off  now,  I  will  not 
do  so  again. 

You  must  pay  double  the  value 
of  the  •  property  you  have 
stolen,  and  you  will  be  im- 
prisoned for  one  year. 

This  is  a  hard  punishment,  my 
[wife  and]  children  will  starve. 

Who  cares?  All  thieves  must 
be  punished. 


VOCABULAKY. 

H.  Hindi;    A.  Arabic;    P.  Persian;    T.  Tibetan. 


A,  art.  kat  (one). 

Abandon,  v.  ddske^  ddsnii  y-  (T.dds), 

Able,  adj.  hekchu. 

Able,  to  be,  v.  hekke, 

■ 

Above,  pr.  taking  (aff.),  adv.  dheiU' 

lag. 
About,  pr.  khdta  (aff.). 
Abuse,  v.  (to  use  bad  language), 

lobhi  dike. 
Ache,  8.  dardf  dMf. 
Ache,  V.  tlhuf  tsdnke. 

1  Lit. 


Accompany,  v.  khata  whdnke. 
Accuse,  v.  firyad  z*    (with  aff. 

taking)    (p.  jIj -i). 
Act,  v.  zatke-khete? 
Action,  8.  kdm  (H.  ^VTf  )>  dh^t. 
Active,  adj.  kdm  zdtchUf  mihnati. 
Add,  V.  see  '*  Join." 
Adore,  v.  pdjdike  (h.  "Q^lDy  P^' 

dike. 
Adorn,  v.  bhuke^  bh^und  y^. 
Advance,  v.  nhdslak  sarishks. 
Adze,  8»  bastUd  (H.  ireWT)- 


it.  *  to  do  it  IB  not,'  this  form  is  used  instead  of  the  regular  future,  to  oonyey 
a  sense  of  absolute  certaintj— *  to  do  it  is  not  (possible  or  to  be  thought  of,  etc.)' 

*  •  Of  that  stolen  property.'  Khuat^o  is,  I  fancy,  a  genitive  ofthe  present 
tense,  thus  khttske  =  ^  to  steal;'  khu$-U  =  *ihoa  stealest ;'  khu9[l]t=ii.  gen. 
khu8$'-o.  Vide  sec.  2,  §  3,  for  remarks  on  the  general  declinability  of  eyery  root 
in  Magar,  indifferently  as  a  noun  or  verb,  or  botn  at  once  as  in  this  ease. 

*  *  Twice  to  put  down  it  is  (necessary).' 

*  Dinieij  (from  dinke,  *  to  find,')  'you  will  find,'  i.e.,  *  will  have  to/  constmction 
imtated  from  Hindi  use  oipdnd,  as  Saifhne  pdoffe,  *.you  will  haye  to  sit.' 

*  Lit.  *  What  regret  ?'  toba  is  the  Arabic  word  so  common  in  Urdu. 

*  Patta  is  put  first  for  emphasis,  *  AU  thieyes,'  etc.  Ordinarily  it  would 
eome  after  khut. 

'  PardiUy  *  it  is  proper.' 

*  To  commit  a  crime :  riskheke. 
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Affair,  s.  dh^. 

After,  pr.  nhun  Ug^  used  both  of 

time  and  place. 
Again,  adv.  phir  (h.  fl|lO>  C*^* 

pMr). 
Age,  8.  no  word,  they  say  kurik 

barkd  tsandf  how  many  years 

have  passed  (to  you) ;  for :  how 

old  are  you  ? 
Aged,  adj.  burhdtiU  (H.  nj  with 

T.  thse?).  « 
Ague,  s.  kam  dmro  (H.  ^TTCT)- 
Aid,  V.  moto   Z'  (H.  9lf?|);  bal 

y.  (H.  'ifW). 
Aid,  8.  bait  nwdad  (p.  Jj^). 
Air,  8.  tunifdl,  tsdrOf  nyanuu  (t. 

nyimasu,  lit  son-place). 

Aim,  s.  /4?  dike,  iagdimo  ng4pke. 

Alarm,  y.  birid  y-,  birike. 

Alarm,  s.  birid  (t.  bre^y. 

All,  adj.  ptUta,  patio. 

Allow,  V.  ydke    (i.e.  to  g^ve,  as 

Alone,  adj.    Idkat,    mildkai    (m. 

compound  of  Id  side  and  Ara^ 

one). 
Along,  pr.  (by  the  side  of),  an^ 

(aff.). 
Alter,  V.  thefke,  thet  rdkhke. 

Always,  adv.  hardam  (p.  ^^^)* 
And,  c.  da,  ra  (t.  da,  dar). 

Anger,  s.  ghuna  (a.  ^Uod)*  rhu. 
Angry,  adj.  rMschU, 
Animal,  s.jiwdt  (H.  ^^^). 
Ankle,  s.  goli  gdthd   (h.  jftlft- 

^nT^>  round  joint). 
Anklet,  s.  kali,  hd^ri,  hadd. 

Annoy,  v.  dikk  z-  (a,  ^S)» 


Annoyed,  to  be,  v.  Mck  le  dike 
^.e.  to  say,  it  is  a  trouble). 

Another,  adj.  pdrekU  (lit.  oppo- 
site). 

Answer,  s.  uitara  (h.  ^^IX)* 

Answer,  v.  uitara  y-,  or  uitaar 
birinke. 

Ant,  s.  fnhdr  (p.  jy) ;  white  ant, 

gara  (t.  gn^ma). 

Anyone,  pron.  euro,  sure. 
Anything,  pron.  hira. 

Apart,  adv.  farak  (a.  ^J*i)»  loA» 
Ape,  s.  laku,  phorzochU. 
Appear,  v.  ^dngke,  pherke. 
Appearance,  s.  ^kktgd, 

Ajqple,  s.  i^o0  (p.  ^  —  y  in  H. 

^). 

Apply,  V.  (ask  for)  nyeke,  (as  a 
bandage)  molke,  (in  a  general 
sense)  le  dike. 

Approach,  v.  rdhke,  tdke. 

Approve,  v.  man  (h.  ipf),  paske, 
(they  say  n^  man  pasane,  lit. 
'  it  reaches  my  mind,'  for,  *  I  ap- 
prove of  it.* 

Arable,  adj.  bdri,  hyd  (see  Field). 

Arise,  v.  9oke, 

Arm,  8.  pdkhurd. 

Arm-pit,  s.  kdkhi  (H.  lVn9)»  gd' 
lap. 

Around,  pr.  ds  pdsang  (h.  '^n*^* 
irf^),  ApA<T«p. 

Arouse,  v.  9otakke,  ngdkakke. 

Arrange,  v.  kdske. 

Arrest,  v.  ghoke. 

Arrive,  v.  tdke,  td  rdhke,  tdrhke 
(corruption  of  the  last  preceding 
verb). 
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ArrogaDt,  Bdyjarkaf* 

Arrow,  s.  kdnr   (h.  ^if^  myd, 

(t.  mdd), 
Arti§aii»  s.  karmi  (h.  ^^ff). 
Ab,  adv.  jo$tOi  as  ....  80,  jost^ 

•  •  •  •  toito, 
Asceod,  V.  kdlke^  kdlhke  (t.  Ami/). 
Ashamed,  adj.  kharak  cM. 
Ashamed,  to  be,  y.  khdrakke  (t. 

khre'.) 
Ashes,  8.  rhdp. 
Asleep,  adj.  tnisehU. 
Ask,  V.  ginke,  todke  (t.  shod). 
Assist,  see  Aid. 
At,  pr.  ang  (aff.). 
Attack,  y.  gdtke  rdhke  (lit.  to  eome 

to  hit). 

Avarice,  s.    lalachi    (h.  j<^J), 

nondo. 
Avoid,  V.  kherke. 
Awake,  to  be,  v.  soke  (t.  trung, 

pr.  9ung,  to  watch). 
Awake,  adj.  sochU. 
Axe,  8.  <lrNt. 


Baboon,  s.  dhe^da. 

Back,  8.  tzhang. 

Back,  adv.  pAer  (h.  %^). 

Bad,  adj.  ma  shechU,  ma  gipehu^ 

ma  eabchU  (lit.  not  good,  not 

pleasant,  not  right). 
Bag,  8.  thaili  (h.  ^^). 
Bake,  v.  phinke. 
Bald,  adj.  thdp. 
Ban,  8.  goH  (h.  iftlf^). 
Bamboo,  s.  AitA;  (t.   myug^  pr. 

Bandage,  s.  (worn  round  the  legs 


by  Bhotias,    not   by  Magars) 

mot90i  dotsOf  dotsd. 
Barber,  s.  ndUy  hulchii. 
Bare,  adj.  nanga  (h.  ifin)* 
Bark,  s.  (of  a  tree),  bokrd. 
Barley,  s.  tza%  (jai,  H.  f)). 
Basket,  s.  dhdli,  dhikid,  gMng, 

Bathe,  v.  hurke,  reshke. 

Battle,  8.  lardi  (h.  W>3TfO* 

Be,  v.  leke  (t.  lags,  pr.  to't), 
tsdnke. 

Become,  v.  tsdnke. 

Beam,  s.  (of  a  tree),  takhta  (p.), 
shing. 

Bear,  v.  (carry),  dlhkey  bdtkc, 
kohke ;  (bear  children),  zdke. 

Bear,  s.  bhdld  (h.  ^ITV). 

Beat,  v.  detakke,  sdtke  (t.  sod), 
ehike  (t.  ehig),  cheke. 

Beautiful,  adj.  eheehH. 

Bee,  8.  tsdka. 

Beehive,  8»  shimg  ghss  (lit.  tree- 
wax). 

Before,  pr,  nhddaky  ngdslak, 

^g>  ▼•  ^ycke,  ngeke  (pres. 
ngange,  imper.  myoko,  ngoho^ 
past  ngdhd). 

Begin,  v.  drambh^  zdtke,  loike 
(lit.  to  attach,  adhere ;  <  It  began 
to  be ; '  lake  lamme,  i.q.  Hindi 
hone  lagd). 

Behind,  pr.  nhunldg. 

Believe,  v.  no  word ;  they  say, '  I 
think  it  is  true.' 

Belly,  s.  ink  (t.  ItOy  pr.  to). 

Belong,  V.  no  word ;  they  say, '  It 
is  to  mt*  ngdke  le,  for,  *It  be- 
longs to  me.' 
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Beloved,  adj.  ro^  pUfuro;  gee  To 

love. 
Below,  pr.  mhdgldg. 
Belt,  8.  potok(L 
Bend,  v.  drfakke. 
Beneath,  pr.  mhotkmg  (aff.) 
Benefit,  s.  phal  (h.  XiW)« 
Bent,  adj.  drfakchUf  terhd  (H.). 
Berry,  8.  geifrd. 

Beside,  adv.  kherep,  khdtd  (aff.). 
Besides,  adv.  nwdi  (h.). 
Between,  pr.  bich  (h.). 
Bewitch,    v.    jokhand    izr-   (with 

aff.  ke). 
Beyond,  pr.  pdr^  pdrchU, 
Bigf  adj.  karangchU, 
Bind,    V.   ehyakkey    chekke  (t. 

eking). 
Bird,   8.  gtvhd  (t.   wya);   birds 

generally,  Uara-Uwringu 

Birth,  s.janmo  (h.  9|^). 

Bit,  8.  (piece),  tukrd    (H.),  of  a 

horse,  kaziyd  (h.). 
Bitch,  chii-mdn  (t.  cAA»mo). 
Bite,  V.  syakki  jikke  (lit  "  cut 

with  teeth  "). 
Bitter,  adj.  birichU. 
Black,  adj.  chikchii. 
Blacksmith,  s.  kdmt  (h.  4|||4{T)* 
Blame,  s.  nindd  (h.). 
Blaze,  8.  mhen  (lit.  fire). 
Bleed,  v.  hid  rahke,  or  laske,  or 

paske. 
Blind,  adj.   no  word;    they  say, 

'  he  does  not  see,'  md  dangone. 
Blood,  8.  hid. 
Bloom,  V.  sar  shydke. 
Blow,  V.  (as  the  wind)  rdhke  (lit. 

to  come,  e.g. '  the  wind  blows,' 


nanuu  rahle) ;  with  the  montii, 

mhu(  ke  (t.  bud). 
Blue,  adj.  n(ld  (h.  if^WT)- 
Blunt,  adj.  ma  retehU  (lit.    not 

sharp). 
Board,  s.  (of  wood),  pird^  pfrhd. 
Boast,  V.  no  word ;   they  say, '  to 

talk  big.' 
Boat,  8.  dang  (h.  >f1^). 
Boatman,  s.  malldh  (p.),  mdnjhi 

(H.). 
Body,  8.  no  wcn^ ;  they  say,  tuk 

tehang,  i.e.  back  and  beUy. 
Boil,  V.  pinke  (lit  to  cook). 
Boil,  8.  dsungmd  (also,  a  sore  of 

any  kind). 
Bold,  adj.  bholiU. 
Bolt,  8.  kam,  gazufdr^  tunu 
Bolt,  V.  kam  y-. 
Bone,  8.  rhdSf  ros  (t.  ruswa). 
Book,  8.  pustak  (H.  J^Ri)* 
Bom,  to  be,  v.  janmo  ttanke  (h. 

VT^). 
Borrow,  v.  rini  lake  (h.  (\«^,  or 

T.  rin). 

Both,  pr.  no  word  ;  they  use  niSy 
i.e.  two. 

Bow,  8.  hdngd. 

Bow,  V.  no  word ;  the  Magar 
stands  upright  and  salutes  with 
the  hand  to  the  forehead. 

Bow,  8.  dhanuk  (H.);  bow-string, 
tdndo. 

Bowels,  8.  tuk  (lit.  belly.  I  ques- 
tion if  the  Magar  is  aware  that 
he  possesses  bowels). 

Box,  8.  sunddk  (a.  ^«  JCm^). 
Boy,  8.  zdzdko,  lenzdzd. 
Bracelet,  s.  tsuH,  taurd  (h.  ^^)« 
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Brain,  b.  no  word. 

Bran,  s.    ti^td,  bhiU    (h.  ITO), 

Brass,  s.  pital  (h.  4l7T^  )• 
Bread,  s.  no  word ;  the  thing  itself 

not  used. 
Break,  v.  bhaske. 
Breast,   s.     chhdti    (h.    ^T(n)^); 

woman's,  d^d. 
Breath,  s.  swdn  (h.  ^ETt^). 
Breathe,  v.  nodn  laske. 
Breech,  s.  pufd,  tsak. 

Breeches,  s.  aalwdr  (p.  i\  Jul). 
Bribe,  s.  gh^  (h.  ^^). 
Bribe,  v.  ghdt  y-. 
Brick,  s.  (nt  (h.  |(^). 
Bridge,    s.    sangho    (t.    zam)^ 
jalanghd. 

Bridle,  s.  lagdm  (p.  ^\S). 

Bright,  adj.  jhalak  (h.  IJIT^). 
Bring,  V.  rdkhke. 

Broad,  adj.  gaz  (p.  'S). 

Brother,  s.  hhai  (h.  HT^* 

Brow,  s.  mikpus. 

Braise,  v.  ngukke. 

Brush,  y,jhdr  dike. 

Bud,  s.  tdr  (lit.  flower). 

Buffalo,  s.  (male)  rdngho,  merhang 

lochU  (lit  long  horns);  female, 

bhtdnsi  (h.  Sifirt)- 
Build,  V.  kdske  (t.  kas). 
Bull,  s.  thar,  phar. 
Bullet,  s.  goli  (h.  ift^)* 
Bundle,  s.  kumlo,  gantd. 

Burden,  s.  bhosa,  bojhd  (h.  Wtl^)* 
Bum,  v.  (as  fire)  mhdfke  (t.  bud) ; 

bum  the  dead,  ttoke  (t.    tws, 

pr.  tmd). 


Business,  s.  kdm  (h.  ^VRRI^* 
Busy,  adj.  kdm  zatchiL 
But,  adv.  parantu  (s.  TT^iJf). 
Butterfly,  s.  whdmd. 
Buttock,  s.  tsdk. 

Buy,  V.  loke^  lomo  rdkhke  (t.  nyof). 
By,  pr.  (near)  ang  (aff.),  khdta 
(aff.) ;  by  means  of,  -t  (aff.). 

C. 

Calf,  s.  bachd  (h.  ir^)^  of  leg, 

tikrd. 
Call,  V.  drgakCf  drgamo  rdkhke^ 

yetke. 
Camp,  s.  bdt  (h.  WnTT)- 
Can,  s.  (lotah)  boghnd. 
Can,  V.  (be  able)  hekke. 
Cane,  s.  r/. 

Carve,  v.  (engrave)  ^Ak^o  bhardike. 
Cap,  s.  topi  (h.  zrtt)- 
Capture,  v.  ghoke. 
Care,  s.  tsankd. 
Care,  v.  tsankif,  t»annU  jer-. 
Careful,  adj.  ^Mnnii. 
Carpenter,  s.  kormi,  shi-karmi. 
Carry,  v.  ApoAAt^  (t.  kyur),  bdtke, 

dlhke. 
Cartouche,  s.  kdriiki  (English  thro' 

Cast,  v.  loke,  lomo  y-. 

Caste,  s.  thar. 

Castle,  s.  garhi  (h.) 

Cat,  8.  8uthu. 

Catch,  v.  ghoke. 

Cattle,  s.  nhyet,  thor  nhyet. 

Cause,  V.  yoke  (lit.  give),  zaike 

(lit.  make). 
Cause,  s.  (no  word). 
'  Cave,  s.  ordrh. 
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Chaff,  8.  taptdy  bh^  (h.  IJ^  ). 
Chain,  8.  (for  prisooers)  sang^ld, 

(a8    an    ornament)   galphandd 

(h.),  nel, 
Cham,  V.  sangld  y-. 

Chair,  8.  mez  (p.  J^)« 
Challenge,  v.  tdli  y-  (h.) 
Charm,   s.  (incantation)  jokhand 

(H.) 

Charm,  v.  (bewitch)  jokhand  y-, 
or  ngoske,  (please)  man  paske. 

Chase,  v.  (hunt)  gethke. 

Cheat,  V.  thag  dike,  dhd(  dike. 

Cheek,  8.  gdl  (e.  ^TTW)* 

Cheerful,  adj.  kh^h  (p.  ^^)« 

Chew,  V.  sydkkejigke  (lit  to  bite). 

Chicken,  s.  /^n<f. 

Chief,  8.  murung. 

Child,  8.  zdzdko ;  familiarly,  itoiit. 

Chip,  8.  dhdske. 

Chisel,  s.  rdmbho. 

Churn,  v.  khdnd  kdske. 

Clean,  adj.  bochii. 

Cloth,  8.  barhin. 

Clothe,  V.  bilhke,  pahrke. 

Cloud,  8.  bddar  (h.  ^|^t^). 

Cloudy,  adj.  bddar  sargd. 

Coat,  8.  dng{  (h.  ^Ijp)). 

Cock,  8.  gwhd  bha  (t.  bya-ba). 

Cold,  adj.  jungchii,  zungd,  chisd, 
chisd. 

Collect,  V.  botol  dike  (?  h.  batomd). 

Colour,  8.  rang  (p.  (^^J)* 

Combine,  khatke. 

Come,  V.  rdhke,  tdrhke  (imper. 

rdni). 
Comfortable,  adj.  gipchU. 
Command,  v.  hukm  dike,  hukm  y-. 


Companion,  s.  l^ha  (m.  Id  *  side,' 

pha  *  person '). 
Complain,  v.Jirydd  z-  (p.  J^^y ). 
Complete,  v.  purd  z-  (h.  "^TT)- 
Condemn,  v.  sdsand  Z'  (h.) 
Consult,  V.  moto  jer-. 
Cook,  v.  phinke. 
Copper,  8.  tambd  (h.  ci  i«i|  i)* 
Cord,  8.  raui  (h.  ^4^)« 
Com,  8.  gerdf,ndrL 
Cost,  8.  bhdo  (h.  mift  f  HTW)- 
Cover,  V.  bohke. 
Coug^h,  V.  9uke  (t.  tv*). 
Count,  V.  hilke. 
Country,  s.  langhang  (lit.  village), 

des  (h.) 
Courage,  s.  bhola. 
Courageous,  adj.  bholiU, 
Cow,  8.  nhyety  nyet. 
Coward,  s.  birichu,  khapkdrchU. 
Crime,  s.  ris,  rhis  (emphatic). 
Crop,  s.  (no  word). 
Cruel,  adj.  dukhi  (h.  '^1^)9  sd- 

sand  (h.) 
Cry,  V.  rhapke. 
Cunning,  adj.  tsannd. 

Custody,  8.  kaid  (a.  Jud). 
Custom,  8.  Udl  (h.  <^|^). 
Cut,  V.  chike  (imp.  cho)  (t.  chod, 
pr.  cAo'),  detakke. 

D. 

Dagger,  s.  kardd  (p.  Jil^). 

Damp,  adj.  nhurU. 

Dance,  v.  shydke. 

Daughter,  s.  mahazd  zd. 

Day,  s.  iftn  (h.)  nyamWn,  ek  (in 
composition  only) ;  to-day,  chini 
(t.  nyi  with  chU  prefixed). 
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Dawn,  8.  gwak. 
Dead,  adj.  $hia. 

JhaTfBdyrolefpiyaro  (H.fM€|l4^|). 
Death,  s.  (do  word). 
Debt,  8.  rhin  (h.  f^^  or  t.  rtn). 
Decay,  v.  gitke. 
Deceive,  v.  fag  dike  (h.  7^). 
Deep,  a^j.  lupchU. 
Deer,  s.  kise. 
Delay,  b.  deri  (h.) 
Delay,  s.  deri  z-  (h.  ^^). 
Delight, «.  man  paske. 
Demon,  s.  bh^t,pi8dchi  (u.fi|l||^). 
Den,  8.  ordrh. 

Depart,  v.  sarishke,  nungke, 
De8oend,  v.  mhdglag  rdhke. 
Desire,  v.  chahd  dishke. 
Despair,  v.  udds  /-. 
Destroy,  v.  nds  z-,  khardb  z-. 
Dew,  8.  namzds. 

Die,  V.  9hike  (imp.  shindy  used  as 
a  term  of  abuse)  (t.  shiba)* 

Different,  vAypharak  (a.  ^  J). 
Dig,  V.  kohke. 
IMrt,  8.  risk. 
Dirty,  adj.  riakyU. 
Dish,  8.  thdli  (h.  ^QTWt)- 
Dishonest,  a^j.  thag  (u.  7^). 
Distil,  V.  bdtke. 
Distance,  s.  los,  losh,  ddr. 
Divide,  v.  pungke^  pungnu  y-  (t. 

phung). 
Do,  V.  zdtke  (t.  dsad) ;  to  be  done, 

olke  (it  is  done  =   ho  chukd") 

old. 
Doctor,  8.  ngochdy  baid  (h.) 
Dog,  8.  chU  (t.  khyiy  pr.  chh%). 
Door,  a.  gaktm^  (t.  [s]  go ;  perh. 

with  lam, '  road,'  added). 


Double,  adj.  (no  word ;  nig,  *  two, 

is  generally  used). 
Doubt,  s.  dubdd  (h.). 
Down,  pr.  mhdglag. 
Dream,  v.  mhdngnang  dangke. 
Dress,  bilhke. 
Drink,  v.  gdke  (imp.  goho) ;  get 

drunk,  mhorke. 
Drinkable,  adj.  gdchU. 
Drive,  V.  bhusakke,  bhusaknU  y-, 

whdahke. 
Drown,  v.  tfidke  (imp.  thand). 
Drunk,  adj.  mhord. 
Dry,  adj.  ttokd,  tsohakd. 
Dry,  V.  tsohakke  (imp.  twhakwi). 
Dumb,  adj.  Idtd. 
Dusk,  s.  (no  word). 
Dwell,  V.  nguke. 

Dye,  V.  rang  dike  (p.  i^S^J). 


£. 


Each,  pr.  kat  kat. 

Ear,  s.  kepf  nakep. 

E^arring,    s.    kamphdl   (h.)  giU^ 

chipte  gyii. 
Earth,  s.  jhang,  zhang,  jyd  (t. 

jhi,jhing). 

Ease,  8.  drim  (? P.  drdm  f\)\)» 

East,  vAypdrb  (h.  vA)* 

Easy,  adj.   drim  (I    am   uneasy, 

drim  ma  lead). 
Eat,  V.  jyake  (pr.  jatke^  imp.  jo, 

jyOfjyani  (t.  za). 
Eatable,  adj.jdich&fjydchU. 
Egg,  8.  andd  (u.)  rhu. 
Eight,  V.  dfh  (derivatives,  eighty 

etc..  as  in  Hindi), 
ijject,  V.  chikke,  ehiknU  y-. 
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Elder,  adj.  birhd,  jith  (h,  ^VT> 

Elephant,  s.  hdthi  (h.)  ;  young 
elephant,  tsdwd. 

Eleven,  s.  igdra  (h.  I^^Kf)* 
Empty,  adj.  morling,  muling. 
Empty,  V.  marling  z-. 
Encampment,  s.  bds  (h.  WT9)* 
End,  8.  ant  (h.  ^^QilT)* 
Enemy,  s.  bairi  (h.  ^X^)* 
Enjoy,  V.  kh^ah  /-  (p.  li^)- 
Enough,  adv.  bos  (p.  tyS)* 
Enter,  v.  bhltari  nungke. 
Entire,  adj.  pattd. 
Entreat,  v.  nyeke. 

Equal,  adj.  barabar  (p- j^U^)* 
Escape,  v.  kherke  [vide  fly). 
Even,  adj.  khata. 
Even,  adv.  ra  (affl). 

Evening,  s.  sdnjh  (h.)  nabilam 
(lit.  road  of  night),  nammard 
(lit.  day-sinking). 

Every,  adj.  patta,  patto. 

Evil,  adj.  ma  sechu  (vide  bad). 

Ewe,  s.  bheri  (h.  i^sf^)* 

Exact,   adj.   katai,    katechu    (lit. 

agreeing). 
Exactly,  adv.  kata'i  (fr.  kat  'one'). 

Except,  adv.  siwdi  (h.  f^^|f[^). 

Exclaim,  v.   drgake^   sdrhe    hdk 

par  dike  y  sdrhe  chdkke. 
Explain,  v.  bujhodike  (h.  4fJ|^|). 

Express,  v.  (as  oil,  etc.,  in  a  mill) 

chipke). 
Eye,  s.  mik  (t.  mtg"). 
Eyebrow,  s.  bhuin  (h.)  mik  p&s^ 

point  on  ^itto,  bhobat  (s.f^raflf). 


Face,  8.  nyer  (t.  ngw). 
Fact,  s.  drtungf  ^M^, 
Fail,  v.  ma  hekke. 
Fair,  adj.  tecM. 

Fair,  8.  bdzdr  (p.  jUlj). 

Fall,  v.  khordhke  (imp.  khardhnd) 

khorhke. 
Fallow,  adj.  banja  (h.  ifvn)* 
False,  adj.  lutzd. 
Falsify,  V.  dhdd  dike. 

Family,  8.  zazako  (lit.  chUdrea 

like  (h.  ^TRnrar)- 
Fang,  8.  tyak. 
Far,  adj.  las^  losh. 
Fast,  adj.  khemU  (lit.  having  run) ; 

fast ! ,  int.  Udnre  tsd^re. 
Fat,  adj.  deahU,  dhe$hii. 
Father,  s.  bai  (t.  pha). 
Fault,  s.  pyal  (a.  J*i). 
Favour,  s.  dayd  (h.  ^€||). 

Fear,  v.  birike  (t.  bre^). 

Fear,  s.  birid  (t.  id.) 

Feed,  v.  (trans.)  kdske;  (intrans.) 

jydke  (t.  za). 
Fell,  v.  (a  tree)  phushke,  chakke. 

Fence,  s.  berhd  (h.  %^). 

Fetch,  V.  dlhke,  dlhnu  rdkhke. 
Fetter,  s.  nel. 

Fever,  s,jdrd,  tap  (h.  Tftj)* 
Few,  adj.  thore  (h.  "^tTT)- 
Field,  s.  Ayti  (irrigated),  bari  (not 

irrigated). 
Fight,  v.punke{T,phangy*  to  hurt.') 
Fight,  5.  (expressed  by  the  verb). 
Fill,  v.  zdpke,  zdpnu  y-;  gdpke 

(used  of  water  only). 
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Findy  V.  khdtke  (used   intransi- 
tively like  Hindi  milnd). 
Finger,  b.  ungli,  angtM  (h.  ^iR|ft» 

Finish,  V.  olke^  hhyake  (t.  bytu). 

Fir,  s.  gydng  thing} 

Fire,  s.  mhen   (t.  m^),   (pr.  as 

though  written  in  h.  ^). 
Fireplace,  s.  mhendrtung  (oontr. 

into  mydriung). 
Firewood,  s.  mhenshing. 
Fish,  s.  disid;  the  following  are 

names  of  various  kinds  of  fish 

found  in  the  rivers  of  Nepal: 

iahdr,  ter,   gardi,    bodi,    hile, 

jingd,  tangri,    I  am  unable  to 

identify  any  of  them. 
Fisherman,  s.  digeschU  (con.  into 

digeshiU). 
Fist,    8.  mhdrkis    blow  of  fist, 

ghund  (h.) 
Five,  s.  bangd. 
Flag,  s.  nishan  (p.) 
Flay,  V.  Udld  donU  y-. 
Flesh,  s.  mishid. 
Flower,  s.  tdr. 
Flower,  v.  tar  shyake. 
Fly,  V.  kherke. 

Fly,  B,jingma,  mas,  dans  (h.). 
Fold,  V.  bher  dike  (h.  %^). 
Food,  %,jatke  (verb  used  as  subst.) 

(t.Jos,  pr.jot). 
Foot,  s.  hil. 
For,  pr.  ke  (aff.). 
Ford,  s,  Jingdr,  jangdr. 


Forehead,  s.  mitdr. 

Foreign,  adj.  pardesi  (h.  M^$4i^)- 

Forest,  s.  shing  artung  (lit.  wood« 

place). 
Forget,  V.  ydd  ma  le. 
Forgive,  v.    daske    (lit.  let  off), 

dayd  z-. 
Formerly,  adv.  kangles,  miles. 
Forsake,  v.  daske. 
Fort,  s.  gaxhi,  kot  (h.  IR^,  ^itZ)* 
Forward,  pr.  nhaslak. 
Four,  n.  buli. 
Fowl,  s.  gwhd  (t.  wyd). 
Fraud,  s.  dha^. 

Friend,  s.  lapha,piydro  (h.  TQJ^). 
From,  pr.  lag  (t.  lag, « hand'). 
Front,  8.  nhaslak. 
Fruit,  8.  dp. 
Fruit,  V.  dp  shydke. 
Full,  adj.  pingno. 
Fur,  s.  phum. 

Gather,  v.3ofo2  dike  (?H.I|/^^f||). 

Get,  V.  dinke. 

Gift,  8.  ddn  (h.  <![PiT). 

Ginger,  s,  chebo  (t.  Icha-sga,  pr. 

cAtf-^). 
Grive,  V.  y<f Artf, 
Girdle,  s.  potokd. 
Girl,  s.  mdhazdf  dmum. 
Glad,  adj.  santokh. 
Glue,  y.jordike. 

Ck>,  V.  nKn^Ap^  (imp.  HKfi^tfa),  i^A9. 
Ck>at,  V.  khassi  (h.),  rA<f ;  she-goat, 


^  6Aiii^  means  tree,  and  is  added  to  the  diBtinctire  names  of  all  sorts  of  trees. 

*  About  this  letter  my  store  of  words  begins  to  get  scanty,  as  my  Magars  left 
me  when  I  had  got  as  far  as  F  in  a  regular  alphabetical  enquuy  for  words. 
Henceforward  I  can  only  give  the  words  I  picked  up  in  the  course  of  my  first 
series  of  lessons,  which  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  grammar. 
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rhdmdn  (t.  ra-pko,  a  he-goat, 

ra-ma,  she-gpoat). 
QoD,  Bhagwdn  (h.  iRRrnO* 
Qoldf  8.  gyd. 

Goldsmith,  s.  gyudupchU. 
Good,  adj.  sechQ, 
Goods,  8.  asbdb  (a.). 
Grain,  s.  gera. 

Granddaughter,  ndtim  (H.l||fVmJ* 
Grandfiather,  s.  ^'i«. 
Grandmother,  8.  boju. 
Grandson,  s.  ndti  (h.  Wn!t)* 
Grasp,  V.  ghoke. 
Great,  adj.  karangchU. 
Green,  adj.  haryo  (h.  ^(^)- 
(jrind  (to),    V.  zdta-^Uke^   Mug" 

dike,  ngukke. 
Grindstone,    s.    zhafa^    $amg  (p. 

Gum,  B.  ArAoto,  dh^  (b.  ^OT)* 
Gun,  s,  banduk  (a.  ^aJoj). 


H. 


Hail,  s.jhirlang. 

Hails  (it),  \,  jhirlang pasle. 

Hair,  s.  chhdm. 

Half,  adj.  ^(/Ati. 

Hand,s.  Attf,  hutpiak(T.phyag'pa), 

Handsome,  adj.  sechii. 

Hang,  V.  chilokke,  chiloknii  y-. 

Happy,  adj.  santokh (h. 41^^)* 

Haste,  s.  tsdnre. 

Haste,  V.  kherke,  tgohin,  nungke. 

Hate,  V.  md  khdtke  (lit.  not  to 

mix). 
Have,  V.  leke,  with  dative. 
Head,  s.  talu. 
Healthy,  adj.  santo. 


Headman,  s.  (chief  of  a  village) 
mukhia  (h.  ^^Ft)  thdri. 

Hear,  v.  aheke  (t.  «A^,  to  per- 
ceive). 

Heart,  s.  ^tii  (?  T.  nying). 

Heir,  s.  apotalu 

Help,  V.  bal  y-  (h.  ^f|). 

Hen,  8.  gwha-mdn  (t.  ^o-m^, 
pron.  ja-mo). 

High,  adj.  ghdngno^  gha$tgckii. 

High  (to  be),  v.  ghanke. 

Hill,  8.  da^rd,  range  of  hillsy 
i/affra-Ara{»H^ 

Hire,  V.  bhdra  ir-  (H.ifTTT),  Ap^futfiP. 

Hog,  8.  whak  [T.phag), 

Hold,  V.  chepakke. 

Hole,  8.  ordrh. 

Honey,  s.  mwhai  (lit.  sweet). 

Hope,  8.  ds  [b.  hI^). 

Hope,  V.  (if  zdtke,  dtra  take  (h. 

^I«I*I). 

Horn,  s.  rhang. 

Horse,  s.  ghora  (h.  ^Jt^T)* 

Hot,  adj.  ukhum. 

House,  s.  im  (t.  khyim,  pr.  cAAim). 

How?  Aro«^o,  kuto,  how  many? 
ArvriAr. 

Humble,  adj.  marehUf  riio. 

Hunger,  adj.  tuk  resid  (lit.  belly- 
pain). 

Hungry,  adj,  muling  (lit.  empty). 

Hunter,  s,ge8hiU,ah(ra  (h.^|^^). 

Hunt,  V.  geshke, 

L 

I,  nga,  ngoi,  ngachu,  ngoicKu  (t. 

nga,  ngosy  pr.  ngoi). 
Idle,  «i{AfA»  (h.  ^[^i^>  lit.  happy). 
If,  oonj.  see  Sec.  7*  §  2. 
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Ignanmt,  mi^.  ntapherchu. 

Illy  a^j.  fna  »amUa. 

In,  pr.  ang  (aff.)  prep.  bhUar  (h. 

IndnstrioiiSy  a^j.  kddgu, 
IrODy  phalam. 
Is,  V.  Uf  lesoy  die, 

J. 

Jackal,  8.  ahila^  shydl  (h.  IQTW)* 
JaO,  B.  kaid  (a.  Jui). 
JaWy  8.  kanphar  (?  H.  If^  ^i^J4|^). 
Jewel,  8.  bhitshan  (h.  W^). 
Join,  Y.jor  dike  (h.  ^n^lfT)- 
Joint,  8.  geifr. 
Joomey,  8.  lam  (Ut.  road). 
Judge,   8.  bichari   (h.  P|MT0)» 
Artfj?/  (a.  _^U).    In  the  central 

and  eastern  Himalayas,  the  kazi 
is  al80  a  revenue  official  armed 
with  gfreat  powers. 

Jost,  a^j.  dharmi  (h.  \nff ). 

Justice,  8.  dharm  (h.  V^)* 

K. 

Keep,  V.  dake  (imp.  doho). 
Kettle,  8.  laolochU, 
Kick,  ngdpke,  Idti  ngdpke. 
Kid,   rhd'pdta   (oomp.  of  t.   ra^ 

goat,  and  h.  I||^f ,  id.). 
Kill,  V.  detakke,  satke  (t.  9od,  tad). 
King,  8.  raja  (h,  JJ^). 
Kiss,  V.  mwhai^   zatke  (lit.  to 

make  sweetness). 
Kite,  8.  molo  (bird). 
Knead,  v.jheke. 
Knee,  b.  g9^a  (h.  ^^)« 

dfe,  8.  hexd  (the  Nepalese  kukri)  ^ 

kardd. 


Knock,  V.  eatke. 
Know,  V.  wharke, 

L. 

Labour,  s.  kdm  (h.  ^ITi?)* 
Lame,  adj.  luKa  (h.  ^WT,  but  in 

H.  also  applied  to  weak  hands, 
a  disease  of  marshy  districts). 

Lamb,  chatord. 

Land,  s.  bh^m  (h.  ^J^)- 

Laugh,  V.  retke. 

Language,  s.  bhdkhd  (h.  ^|I|T). 

Law,  8.  hukm  (a.  jJ^), 
hay,  V.  tohke. 

Lead,  s.  shisha  (h.  JL^l). 
Leaf,  8.  Ihd,  milhd  (t.  lo^ma). 
Leap,  V.  phalkake,  phalakke. 
Learn,  v.  pake  (imp.  poho). 
Leave,  v.  datke  (t.  diw). 
Leech,  s.  Idwat, 
Leg,  s.  At7. 
Lend,  v.  rini  yake  (h.  f^^),  ed' 

patti  y-. 
Letter,  s.  chitfi  (h.  pi|  J^), 
Lick,  V.  Ihakke  (t.  /Aof ). 
Lie,  v.  (lie  down)  shiletke ;  speak 

falsely,  dhdtf  dike. 
Lie,  8.  dhdd,  dhdf. 
Life,  8.y«a  (h.  ^i)^). 
Light,  adj.  tyawengchU. 
Light,  s.  rap. 

Light,  V.  zurke,  dzurke  (kindle). 
Lightning,   s.  bijli   (h.  f^fUll^) 

keea  (t.  CsJprin'fsJkeSj  i.e.  doud 

produced). 
Like,  adj.  khachii. 
Lip,  s.  burlin, 
lattle,  a^j*  morcAii. 
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I^ve,  V.  jiamone  ^,  jiakef  joke 

(t.  tse). 
Lizard,  (large)  maoshul^,  (small) 

chepdrd,  re. 
Load,  s.  bhar  (h.  ifTT)- 
Load,  v.   (a  gon)  bhdr  dike,  (a 

beast,  etc)  bhotakke. 
Long,  adj.  lochU, 
Look,  V.  ngotke. 
Lose,  V.  mhatke. 
Lotah  (brass  pot),  boghnd. 
Louse,  s.  ahig  (t.  shig). 
fiove,  V.  homke,  roke  (t.  ro,  love, 

and  (sJbrOf  to  love). 
Lucky,  adj.  »he$hu,  daitti  zatchU 

(p.  ^j;-»o). 

M. 


Mad,  p^g-o/  (h.  MHliM). 

Maiden,  dmam  (from  sixteen  years 

of  age  and  upwards). 
Maize,  galapchii. 
Make,  v,  kaske,  zatke,  bheke  (t. 

bye'). 
Male,  adj.  lenzd, 
Man,  bharmi,  bhurmi  (t.  mi). 
Manner,  tsdl  (h.  ^TIT)* 
Many,  dhere  (h.  ^^),how  many? 

kurik. 
March,  v.  whdke. 
Mare,  s.  ghori  (h.  %f^^). 

Market,  s.  bazdr  (p.  jljU). 

Marriage,  no  word. 

Marry,  s.  (no  word,  they  say  '  to 

take  a  wife,'  mahaza  Idke). 
Master,  s.  murung. 
Mat,  gandrit  sukul. 
Meal  (food),yai^e,  (flour)  not  used* 


Measure,  v.  it^p  dike  (h.  ITPT)  »  ^ 

tree's  girth,  bhirke. 
Meat,  8.  mishia  (h.  TTNT*  &1m  t. 

sha). 
Meet,  V.  khatke,  laske. 
Melt,  V.  (as  gprease^  etc)  khanakke, 

(as  snow)  6t7<f  dishke. 
Memory,  y<^  (p.  jb). 
Mend,  s.  rupke,  talo  mardike. 

Merciful,  mezhbtm    (p.  ij^K^^), 

mezmdn, 
Mercy,  tnezhbani,  khpd  (QHIT)* 
Midday,  s.  nyanuin. 
Milk,  s.  1^^  (b.  '^^). 
Milk,  V.  <fl^  chipke. 
Money,  jvoMtf  (h.  Q9T)- 
Monkey,  laku  (t.  ^,  hand). 
Month,  mheina  (h.  4(f)  i||). 
Moon,  gyahut    (t.  gzd-zld,  pr. 

^j8r<id<i). 
Morning,  gorak. 
Morrow  (to-morrow),  pihin. 
Mosquito^  lamkutte,  mot,  bhusnd. 
Moth,  whdmd  (t.  by  a  ma  leb,  and 

phema  leb). 
Mother,  mdi  (t.  ma). 
Mount,  V.  kalhke  (t.   kal). 
Mountain,  s.  ukdlh. 
Moustache,  murk  (h.  ^7). 
Mouth,  nger,  nyer. 
Move,  V.  n.  tvhake,  v.  a.  ketakke. 


N 


Nail  (of  finger),  arArtit  (t.  sen). 

Naked,  nanga  (h.  vfifT)* 

Name,  s.  drmin  (t.  m^i^,  alsomyei/). 

Narrow,  marchU. 

Near,  adv.  khere,  kherep.. 
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Necklace,  iilhari  (h.  (Jltf^lO)- 

Nest  (of  a  bird)»  ^'Otir. 

New,  adj.  wdmmm. 

Niglit,  wM  (t.  mawi). 

Not  *Mf  (t.  md)^  no  ooe,  9uro  ma. 


Noise,  Mttrhe,  hdk. 

North,  dhemlag  (i.e.  upper  hand). 

Nose,  ndhd  (t.  (sjna). 

Nostrils,  duh. 

Not,  adv.  mtf. 

Nothing,  hira. 

NoQiish,  kohke. 

Novr,  da  (t.  da). 


O. 


Obey,  man  dike  (?  H.  4|||||)* 

0(  0,  sigfn  of  gen.  c. 

Oil,  M4L 

Oilman,  ta/mt. 

Old,  purdno  (h.  'V^PIT)*  old  man, 

hura  (h.  WVT)- 
Once,  katberu 
One,  Apo^. 

Only,  MAmi/  (m,  /a,  side,  Ara^,  one). 
Open,  y.pohke  (T.pAtf), 

Opiom,  <{^m  (h.   ^\). 

Opposite,  parchu. 

Or,  An  (only  H.  fi|  for  ^. 

Order,  AuAnit  (a.   ^»^). 

Oven,  chula,  tsula  (h.  ^Wr)* 

Over,  taking  (aff.). 

Our,  kdnang. 

Oat,  adv.  ftoAtr  (h.  ^TT^* 

Own,  expressed  by  repeating  the 

pron.  of  the  agent. 
OXfphor, 


P. 

Pain,  rantiOf  resia. 

Paint,  n.  roghan  le  dike  (p.  ^j£«i). 
Pair,  s.  nistor» 
People,  par/rf  (h.  IFIT). 
Perfume,  6(i9  (h.  WT9)* 
Person,  yana  (h.  Wf)* 
Physician,  s.  ngochU  (seer) ;  6ct</ 

(H.  ^), 

Piclsaxe,  s.  Atfr. 

Pig,  hwak  (t.  phag-ba). 

Pity,  cAima  (ll.  f^iH)* 

Place,  8.  artang  (v.  see  *put'). 

Plain,  s.  modes. 

Plant,  s.  tar. 

Plant,  V.  gar  dike. 

PlantMU,  motsa. 

Play,  V.  geshke,  drmatke  (music). 

Pleasant,  gipchu. 

Please,  V.  man  paske,  gipke. 

Plenty,  bahuty    dher  (h.  ^IH^, 

Plough,  V.  ghdike  (imp.  ghoyo). 

Plough,  s.  har  (h.  IflT). 

Pod,  genra. 

Poison,  bikh  (h.  f^ra). 

Poor,  dugdinchu. 

Pot,  s.  tdolochu. 

Potter,  kumbal  (h.  Ip^TT)* 

Pound,  V.  phaldike. 

Powder,  s.  bar^it  (p.  d^.  .\j). 

Precipice,  s.  khardl. 

Prepare,  v.  tydr  tsanke,  bhyake 

(t.  bytTj. 
Press,  V.  »nsar  jatke,  chipke. 
Prick,  V.  dachitke. 
Prince,  raja. 
Print,  V.  chapi  dike  (h.  l^PHTT)* 


im 
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Prison,  kaid  (a.  jud). 

Prondy  jharkat. 

Pull,  V.    donke  (t.  dan)  ghoke, 

jimke  (t.  zin). 
Pulse,  nari  (h.  IfT^)- 
Punish,  tdiand  y-. 
Punishment,  sdsand. 
Push,  V.  dkuske ;  push  off  from 

shore,  tar  dUhke. 
Put,  kahke,  tahke,  thakhke. 
Put  on,  pahirke,  pahir  dike  (h. 

irtlp^HT),  Mhke. 

Q. 

Quantity,  cM^  (h.  ^t^. 
Quarrel,  v.  yenke;  they  are  quar- 
reling, yenone. 
Question,  gun,  sad. 
Quickly,  adv.  Ua^re,  ttanre-iMt^re. 

K. 

Rain,  namiu. 

Rain,  v.  nomas  rdhke. 

Ram,  s.  bhera  (h.  ^>fT). 

Raw,  ma  minchu. 

Reach,  v.  tarhke. 

Read,  v.  park  dishke  (h.  T|^ifT)* 

Ready  (to  be),  v.  bhyake   (imp. 

khyo)  taiydr. 
Reap,  V.  chekke  (lit  to  cut). 
Recollect,  ydd  leke. 
Red,  gyachu. 
Release,  v.  daske. 
Remove,  v.  alke. 
Resemble,  v.  khachu  leke. 
Retreat,  v.  nhun  lak  sarishke. 
Rice,    tsuru    (in    general) ;    (un- 

husked)      dhdn      (h.     ^JPT)  ; 

(boiled)  eha,  tsa. 


Itice-beater,  b.  ddm^  mortar  for 

do.,  ukal. 
Rich,  dhani  (h.  v4t)* 
Ride,  V.  sowari  tsanke. 
Ring,  V.  drmatke  (a  bdl). 
Itipe,  ndnchUf  pakka  (h.  IQffT)* 
Ripen,  v.  minke{T.  smin,  pr.  mAui). 
River,  s.  nadi  (h.  ^f?t)* 
Road,  8.  Uun  (t.  lam). 
Roar,  V.  sa^he  chakke. 
Roast,  V.  pake,  pakke  (h.  I|lil||). 
Roll   (up),  v.a.    bher   dike    (h. 

Root  up,  V.  huike. 

Roll  (about)  V.  n.  arehike. 

Rot,  V.  gitke. 

Rotten,  adj.  gitchu,  nkwnk  (lit 

wet). 
Rump,  8.  puta,  tsak. 
Run,  V.  kherke. 

Ryot,  s.  dunydddr  (p.  jljlj j). 


S. 


Sacrificial  thread,  jafi^  (h.^HTS)* 

Sad,  adj.  udds  (h.  'd^lff)- 

Saddle,  s.  kdti,  zin  (p.  ^^  j). 

Sil  tree,  phokshing. 

Salt,  cha,  (t.  thsa). 

Same,  katdi,  katechu. 

Say,  ng^^  (imp.  ngoho  T.  ngag, 

pr.  nga'  'speech'). 
Search,  v.  ngoske. 
See,  v.  ddngke  (t.  {m)ihang4M), 
Seed,  s.  fxo^o. 
Seize,  v.  gohke. 
Sell,  V.  arlake  (imp.  aWoAo). 
Send,  V.  birinke  (t.  (sjbring). 
Separate,  v.  pungke  (t.  pAsii^). 
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SerfOy  ▼.  ttdkmi  Z'  or  Uuke  (h. 

8ety  ▼.  doke. 
SevMiy  $di  (h.  ^TRO* 

fihake,  ▼•  kotke, 

Shurp,  a^j.  retcKu,  pdhuidrL 

Sharp  (to  be),  ▼.  retke;    it   is 

•harp,  reUme. 
Shave,  ▼.  kulke. 
She,  ko»e. 
Shealb,  b.  dap. 

Sheep,  bheri  (h.  ^n^^). 

Shew,  v.  ngoihke^  tdnakke. 

ffliine,  V.  Jhalakke  (h.  IJ^nWT)* 

tttioei,yiSto. 

Shoot,  V.  ngapke ;  fire  a  gun,  pAo- 

fiHiop>  *<^  (H.  fTZ). 
Shopkeeper,  poiole^  bania. 
Short,  adj.  ^iicAtf. 
Shoulder,  b.  Aram. 
Shot,  V.  thunke. 
lUck,  ma  MonUa. 

BidAtpdr  (h.  irnO* 

l^ent,    ma     chakchU    (i.e.    not 
speaking). 

SOk,  reahm  (p.  aJ^)* 
fiBIyer,  Hipa  (h.  ^^XTT)- 
Simple,  nkMo  (h.  ^fVlin)* 

Sing,  V.  Ihingke, 

Sister,  ^Aatn  (h.  lff|p(). 

Sit,  ▼•  nguke. 

Bkin^ttdla. 

Skull,  AcAo^. 


Slave,  mas.  mtti,  kald,  kamara; 

fem.  memdn,  kel(,  kamoH, 
Sleep,  V.  mishke. 
Slip,  V.  puchike. 

Slow,  nMto  (p.  i,,"  --ifl-r) 
Small,  adj.  mdrchii. 
Smell,  V.  armushke,  s.  Mt. 
Smith,  s.  AMirm/  (h.  inff )  dupchU. 
Smoke,  dhudri  (h.  V^). 
Snake,  bul  (t.  C»Jbrul),  lochu. 
Snatch,  syatke,  syatnu  lake. 
Snail,  ghuinki. 
Snow,  s.  Ayan  (t.  him,  from  Skr. 

Snow,  V.  hyun  pardike. 

So,  Aofo. 

Soldier,  sipahi  (p.     JbLM»), 

Sole  (of  foot),  pai  tald  (h.  int^ 

^IT). 
Some,  cAtAr,  ^/<i  (t.  lala). 
Someone,  suro. 
Son,  zd,  mizd. 
Song,  ZAtn^. 
Sour,  thupchii. 

South,  mhaglag  (i.e.  downwards). 
Sow,  V.  bhereske. 
Sow,  s.  whagman  (t.  /»Ai^-mo). 
Speak,  V.  chakke,  dike. 
Spider,  ghama,  shik. 
Spirits  (distiUed  from  rice),  nam* 

zas. 
Spit,  V.  thokoke. 
Split,  V.  bhaske,  thilke. 
Spoon,  s  daxhu. 
Spread,  v.  tangke (h.  ^|i|f||  or  T. 

thing). 
Stab,  V.  hul  dike. 
Stand,  V.  soke. 


▼OL,  rr.^[wEw  saans.] 
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SUur,  tird  (h.  ITHCT).  bhuga. 
Bteal,  V.  kkuske,  khmsnU  rakkke 

(t.  Crjku). 
Stem  (of  a  tree),  mlU  haimga. 
Stlog^,  V.  detakke. 
Stingy,  adj.  mahdUudrL 
Stone,  Ikang  (t.    Crjdo)^    (of   a 

froit)  kkwajfo. 
Stoop,  V.  ghumke. 
Stove,  armotang. 
Streamlet,  khola. 
Strong,  b€d»a^  burisU. 
Sach,  koto. 

Suck,  V.  «nt/iApc  (T.yift). 
Sun,  nyd/nkhan. 
Swallow,  V.  melkke. 
Swear,  v.  puranga  jyalke. 
Sweat,  T.  namjTOf  kkydke. 
Sweet,  dtapehU;     to  be   sweet, 

Swim,  y.paurigeshke  (h.  "^tTTT)- 
Sword,  hirtrrfr  (h.  TTfRTT^). 

T. 

Tail,  8.  meme. 

Take,  v.  WA«  (t.  (bjlang) ;  take 

np,  khuske;  take  aim,  tdgdike; 

take  a  walk,  dulishke. 
Tall,  ghanghchU. 
Te&yjhd  (t.  ya). 
Teach,  v. pahakke  (h.  nf  I«l0* 
Tear,  v.  cAiAftf  (t.  cAa'). 
Ten,  Am  (h.  ^^). 
Than,  denang  (t.  <fc,  and  Magar 

aff.  /an^). 
Tliat,  ose,  hose. 
Then,  cfereitg-  (t.  derag). 
Thence,  dte. 
There,  ala. 


Thigfa,  8.  gaha. 

Thin,  mehU. 

Thing,  8.  cMttf. 

Think,  v.WcArfrflra*Afff(H.f^^fT^. 

Thirst,  dUona. 

Three,  #om  (t.  (^«»m). 

Throat,  s.  (ftMg-a  (t.^in^). 

Throw,  V.  loke,  iomo  y-  (t.  **•*). 

Thunder,  s.  chyaga. 

Thus,  t/a,  tfffo. 

Tie,  V.  chyakke  (t.  cAtn^). 

Tiger,  s.  raii^Ati. 

Tire,  v.  mhungke. 

Tired,  adj.  mhungone. 

To  (aff.).  ite. 

Tobacco,  tamdkd  (h.  TflVT^)* 

To-day,  cAint  {chU  with  T.  fi|fi, 

« day '). 
To-morrow,  jnAtn. 
Tongue,  let  (perh.  T.  foAe). 
Tooth,  shyak  (t.  «o,  or  ^Afirau, 

pr.  tseT), 
Tortoise,  tothdri. 
Tree,  shing  (t.  «Aiii^). 
Tremble,  s.  bhirikke  (t.  *r^). 

Trowscrs,  sarwal  (p.  i\  Jul). 

True,  adj.  «^eAt. 

Truth,  sdch  (h.  ^[^). 

Turmeric,  beswar. 

Turn,  V.  bherke  ;  turn  out,  cAtAniK 

Twist,  V.  drjakke. 

Two,  nw  (t.  gnyis,  pr.  ni*). 

U. 

Ugly,  ma  sechiL 
Unable,  ma  hekchu. 
Uncultivated,  banja  (lit.  barren, 

H.irt65rr)- 
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Understand,  pherke. 
Unhappy,  uddi  (h.  ^|^). 
Unlike,  mm  kkmchM. 
Unlocky,  datti  ma  zatchiL 
Ulrge,  V.  hetmkke. 
Up»  adv.  dkemlaf. 

V. 

Vegetables,  gdti. 

Vein,  naad. 

Very,  dhere  (h.  ^^,  heap). 

Village,  Idnghang, 

W. 

Wake,  V.  n.  totakke;  wake  up! 

Motagni. 
Walk,  v.  dulishke. 
Wall,  dewal  (h.  ^TT^)- 
Warm,  adj.  ukhum. 
Warm,  v.  khanakke. 
Wash  (the  body),  hurke,  (clothes, 

etc)  lioa  dishke. 
Wasp,  drghaUf  bachum. 
Wasteful,  adj.  dani  (h.  Tf^t)* 
Water,  di. 
Waterfall,  sankhar. 
Wax,  ghos,  khago. 
Way,  lam  (t.  lam). 
We,  kan,  kanko'i. 
Weak,  adj.  nirdo. 
Weasel,  near  (h.  if^TWr)* 
Weave,  v.  dakke. 
Weaver,  s.  barhin  dakchu. 
Weep,  rapkcy  rhapke. 
Weigh,  dsapye,  tol  dike  (h.  iSVi 

WeU,  s.  inddra  (h.  f^«^|4^|). 
West,  paschim  (h.  irf^if). 
Wet,  fihuru. 


What?At(T.  cAt). 

Wheat,  s.  g^hom  (h.  ift^,  loeal 
prononeiation  of  north  Bdiar 
and  Khas  Nepalese  for  %]f). 

When  ?  shen  (t.  tkena  )• 

Whence?  kulaki. 

Where  ?  kulag,  kula. 

Which?  koi. 

WhUe,  8.  kdldp  (i.e.  a  little  while). 

Whistle,  V.  sushila  gake^  nuhiKke 

(h.  ^li^). 
White,  bochu  ;  it  is  white,  bomane. 
Whither?  kulag. 
Who?  8U  {t.su). 
Whoever, /mA,  dzo. 
Whose?  iuo  (t.  Mi-t). 
Why?  hike  (dat.  of  At,  what?). 
Wife,  mdhazd  (lit.  woman). 
Wine,  hdn  (really  *  spirits ;'  they 

know  not  the  juice  of  the  grape). 
Winter,  zungd. 
Wise,  bato. 

Wish,  chdhd  dishke  (h.  ^TTV^)* 
Witch,  s.  bokchuy  bokchini,  ahing- 

man  (lit.  tree- woman). 
With,  pr.  sdthang. 
Wizard,  jokhand  ngoschu. 
Woman,  mdhazd. 
Wonder,  v.  dchambo  dangke. 
Wool,  chham,  <^  (h.  ^3[lf). 
Work,  s.  kdm  (H.  Xirr^O* 
Word,  s.  kuro. 
Wound,  s.  ghdo  (h.  ^n^)« 
Wound,  V.  ghdo  laske. 
Wrestle,  punke,judh  punke. 
Write,  V.  rikhke  (h.  ffmi||). 


Y. 


Yam,  ndme. 
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Yawn,  V.  hamke. 

Year,  barkh   (h.  W^)f  ^  ('• 
JL),  fet,  (t.  to);   this  year, 
•  chU  le$ ;  next  year,  r4eKu  le$ ; 
last  year,  unhi  let. 
Yellow,  pila  (h.  litWT)»  wn'chU. 
Yesterday,  HtiMf  Htjfom^ 


Yoke,  ghotke. 

Yon,  iMiAaApol,  nSeun, 

Yonng,  8.  (of  cattle,  etc)  MFiuf, 

bakemd. 
Youth,  s«  reiufd  (a  young  man). 

dnuim  (a  yonng  woman). 
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Abt.  Y. — Cantributions  to  the  Knowledge  ofParsee  Literature. 

By  Ed.  Sachau,  Ph.  D. 

[Bead  No?.  30, 1868]. 

On  comparing  with  one  another. the  two  most  ancient 
periods  of  development  of  the  Iranian  mind,  in  language  as 
well  as  in  literature^ — that  primitive  one,  whose  witness  is  the 
Avesta,  with  the  period  of  renaissance  under  Sasanian  rule, — 
we  find  at  once  this  striking  difference,  that  the  former  is 
purely  national  and  Iranian,  almost  wholly  free  from  any 
foreign  influence,  whilst  the  latter,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Pahlavi  translations  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  Sasanian  kings, 
is  overwhelmed  by  foreign,  Semitic,  or  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, Aramaean  elements.  The  difficulties  in  explaining  the 
pure  Persian  substratum  of  the  language  of  this  latter  period, 
for  even  here  not  every  problem  has  yet  been  solved,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  with  those  offered  by  the  Semitic  forms 
and  words,  which  appear  to  the  Indo-german  linguist  utterly 
tmknown,  to  the  Semitic  scholar  more  than  strange.  Though 
a  great  quantity  of  highly  valuable  material  has  already  been 
collected  and  digested  by  European  scholars,  still  I  do  not 
think  it  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  following  questions : — ^During  what  time  did  that 
close  intercourse  between  the  Iranian  and  Semitic  races  take 
place,  the  existence  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  assume  as 
the  source  of  the  Semitic  portion  of  the  Pahlavi  language  P 
Of  what  kind  was  this  intercourse  P  And  with  which  of  the 
AramflBan  nations  in  particular  P  The  same  questions  demand 
an  answer,  in  order  to  explain  the  numerous  Iranian  words 
which  occur  in  the  literature  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  in 
Syriao,  in  the  Koran,  and  the  most  ancient  Arabic  poems. 

Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  contemporary  Syriac  literature,  but  the  reports  of  the 
Nestorian  missionariesi  who  went  forth  preaching  Christianity 
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throughout  the  Sasanian  empire  and  beyond  its  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries,  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
one.^  Besides,  the  same  Nestorians,  and  before  them,  the 
orthodox  Eastern  Church,  established  the  GhristiaH  communi- 
ties scattered  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Persia,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  J&theltk  (Catholicus)  of  Seleucia,  and  founded 
a  literature  for  their  Persian  conyerts,  a  literature  of  transla- 
tions, a  few  leaves  of  which,  if  extant,  would  afiPord  us  quite 
nnloQlced  for  elucidations,  because  they  were  probably  written 
in  Syriac  chamcters,  if  we  consider  the  testimony  of  Epi- 
phmiius,  Adv.  Haeres.  66,'  yp&vrtu  ydp  oi  irXeiaroi  rSof 
UeptfUiv  iisrk  nepauch  araix^la  icai  r^  Svp^  ypdfifUiTi,  &amp 
va^  ilfiitf  iroXS^L  iOvfi  rok  *  EXKaivuoclk  Kexf/qurai  h.tX.  As 
this  literature  has  not  yet  been  noticed  anywhere,  I  shall  here 
prodme  my  proofs,  specifying  no  less  than  three  authors  who 
tnoislated  Syriac  works  into  Persian  for  the  Christians  of  the 
Sflsanian  empire. 

Ma'jQifty  bom  in  Haxdashlr,  after  having  studied  in  the 
Uniyeiirsity  of  Edessa,  returned  home  a.d.  415,  and  became 
Jftthelik  of  Seleucia  a.d.  420  for  a  short  time.  He  is  de- 
scribed  by  M&rt  Ben  Sulaim&n,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 

'  Themafl,  Bishop  of  Marga  (begiimixig  of  the  ninth  century)  giyes  in  his 
Uaa'?  IoAo  ("  History  of  Abbats")  a  short  report  of  Ellas,  Bishop  of  M^^n, 
who  preached  Christianity  in  the  country  of  the  barbarians  **  adjacent  to  the  Daila- 
mites."     His  report,  though  decidedly  not  free  from  confusion,  is  of  some  interest 

The  go4of  iheir  ancestors  vas  called  jjyj^  (j\j  js  "created  by  Ood,"  or  **by 

the  Tassta") ;  aacrod  to  him  there  was  a  holy  tree,  growing  in  a  valley,  which 

the  ma/dy^  showed  to  Bishop  Elias  from  the  top  of  a  mountain.    Its  name  he  oaUs 

\qL  %A^>;  001  ]iy\  **ldeRl"  {jS\  with  the  Syriac  termination  *<  the  firt") 
"  the  head  (lord)  of  the  wood."  Elias  proceeded  to  fell  it  (like  Bonifacius  felting 
Wodan's  oak)  ^OIQIO  .OJOI  •2)1>  ^iaOIOf^^;  Kt^?  r*-  ]^!^^^ 

•OfiOfiO  ImIO  UX4  ^OOllbi   0001    ^;jO  }Ui  ''and  the  rest  of  the 

twigs  around  it,  which  they  also  called  '  sons  of  Tazd,*  the  ^  little  ones,'  he  hewed 
and  out  away."  Possibly  this  can  be  combined  with  one  of  the  two  trees  Gao- 
kerena  and  Yistukhma,  both  growing  in  the  sea  Yourukasha,  and  with  the  state- 
ment of  Bundehesh,  chap.  27,  that  every  flower  (!)  is  sacred  to  a  Yazata.  Qf. 
Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  tom.  8.1,  pp.  492-494. 
*  Migne,  Patrologiae  Cunus  completus,  series  graeca,  tom.  42,  p.  4S. 
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Nasiorian  Patriarchs  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  *^  being  learned  in  Syriao  and  Persian,  and  the  translator 

of  many  books  from  Syriac  into  Persian"  (JuJlj^b  |^U  ^lS»j 

JUrf^lill  jJl  Cj\ijJ^\  ^  i^Ls^  JJLfj  XL»j\si\j).    We  are  also 

told  by  Bar  Hebraeus,  that  he  translated  the  works  of  Theo- 
doras of  Mopsuestia  from  Greek  into  Syriac  (Assem.  Bibl. 
Or.  3, 1,  p.  376). 

Acacius,  appointed  J&thelik  a.d.  485,  officiated  as  an  am- 
bassador of  F^rdz  to  the  court  of  Zeno,  and  is  stated  by  the 
same  M&ri  to  have  translated  into  Persian  the  treatise 
iUJt  ^J  of  his  contemporary  'Elisha*,  Metropolitan  of 
Nisibis,  by  the  command  of  Kaw&d,  who  wished  to  have 
it,  in  order  to  discriminate  between  Christian  and  Manichaaan 
doctrines  (Assem.  3,  1,  p.  378  flF.) 

Job,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  550,  a  Nestorian  monk  from 
Hardashir,  is  reported  by  M&ri  to  have  translated  into  Persian 
two  works  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  the^L*  (homilies)  of  Abraham  of  Naftar,  and  the 
^\y  (canons)  of  his  own  teacher,  Abraham  of  Eashkar. 
The  latter  of  these  was  the  founder  of  monastic  life  amongst 
the  Nestorians  (about  a.d.  500).  Ebedyeshii*  mentions  liis 
''  regulsD  pro  monachorum  regimine"  (Assem.  3,  1,  p.  155, 
note  a).  The  former,  who  probably  lived  about  the  same 
time,  was  a  very  popular  author,  both  with  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  numerous  remains 
of  his  works,  which  have  survived  thirteen  centuries,  and  are 
at  present  deposited  in  the  Vatican  and  the  British  Museum. 
(Add.  14,  623 ;  12,  167,  dated  A.  Gr,  1187=a.d.  876 ;  18, 
814;  17,  180;  17,  262;  14,  614;  14,  738;  17,  174).  Cf. 
Assem.  3,  1,  p.  431. 

As  a  great  many  of  the  writers  and  chief  authorities  for 
the  Eastern  Church  were  native  Persians,  several  of  them 
converts  from  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  (such  as  Jesaiah  Bar 
Hadabd  Arzunay&,  originally  a  Persian  courtier,  then  the 
author  of  acts  of  Christian  martyrs,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Farh&d,  the  wise  Persian, 
who  wrote  his  sermons,  according  to  his  own  statements,  be- 
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tween  a.d.  337-345;^  Theophilos  Persa,  who  wrote  against 
CjttI  ;  Mares  Persa,  the  friend  of  Ibas  of  Edessa ;  Simeon 
of  Betharsam,  the  ViId;£)  ]BOy},  about  a.d.  525 ;  M&r  Ab& 
I.  (died  A.D.  552)  born  a  Zoroastrian,  and  many  others) — ^it 
seems  natural,  that  some  of  them  at  least  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  provide  their  fellow  Christians  in  the  Persian 
empire  with  prayers,  hymns,  sermons,  histories  of  saints, 
rules  of  ascetic  life,  etc.,  in  their  own  tongue ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  have  precise  statements  as  to  the  three  Syriac  authors 
above  mentioned,  two  Nestorians  and  one  before  the  Nesto- 
rian  schism,  to  whom  we  may  add  firom  a  later  period,  when 
Isl&m  already  prevailed  in  those  countries,  Ahron  Persa,  who 
became  famous,  about  a.d.  665,  as  IaId;£)  ]<o^^<^  "  the 
Persian  translator."     (Assem.  2,  p.  104a). 

As  regards  the  contents  of  this  literature,  its  having 
perished  is  no  great  loss  to  science  in  general,  but  to  know 
the  language  in  which  it  was  composed  would  afiPord  us  con- 
siderable help  in  solving  the  problems  which  the  Pahlavi 
ofiPers.  It  is  possible,  that  one  day  a  monastery  may  be  found, 
like  that  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  which 
will  re-open  to  us  the  stores  of  the  older  Nestorian  literature, 
and  yield  us  amongst  them  perhaps  a  few  leaves  of  the  above- 
mentioned  translations  into  Persian  ;  but  I  cannot  think  this 
very  likely,  as  the  American  missionaries  in  Urmia  do  not 
seem  hitherto  to  have  found  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  the  fact 
of  the  Pahlavi  being  almost  overwhelmed  by  Aramaean  in- 
fluence, does  not  seem  to  have  altered  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  language  in  the  least,  as  we  learn  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  following  period  of  Parsee  litera- 
ture, that  of  the  so-called  P^and  or  P&rsi  translations,  which 
are  attempts  to  read  and  explain  the  ambiguous  Pahlavi 
writing  in  a  clear  and  distinct  character.  The  main  point  in 
which  this  language  difiers  from  the  Pahlavi  is,  that  all  the 
Aramaean   words    have    given   way    to   the    corresponding 

*  The  compositions  of  Farhdd,  the  most  ancient  Syriac  church-father,  are  puh- 
lished  in  an  excellent  edition  by  Dr.  W.  Wright,  London,  1869,  Williams  & 
Norgate ;  besides,  the  editor  is  about  to  make  them  more  generally  accessible  by 
an  English  translation. 
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Iranian  ones^  and  that  every  Semitic  element  has  vanishedy 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  former  existence.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Pahlavi  is  believed  never  to  have 
been  spoken  generally  by  a  whole  nation  or  tribe,  but  to  have 
been  the  learned  language  of  the  priests  in  the  Sasanian 
empire.  It  was,  to  use  Westergaard's  words,  '^  lingua  quae 
per  studium  artificiosum  et  quidem  arbitrarium  miris  signis 
formationibusque  a  natura  alienis  onerata  et  sequentium 
temporum  ignorantia  magnopere  obscurata  est." 

The  date  of  the  Pahlavi,  as  well  as  of  the  P&zand  period, 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  fixed.  The  time  of  the  former, 
represented  by  the  translations  of  the  Avesta,  by  the  ArdM- 
Ylr&fn&ma  and  Mindikhired,  is  assumed  to  extend  firom 
Ardashir,  the  son  of  B&bak  (a.d.  227),  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  Sasanian  rule ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  represented  by 
the  P&rsi  translations,  from  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  after  Christ,  when  the 
Zoroastrian  creed  was  still  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  of 
the  Iranian  territories,  as  we  learn  from  the  coins  of  the 
Ispahbads  of  Taberist&n  with  Pahlavi  legends,  and  from  the 
indubitable  testimony  of  Ibn  Haukal.  During  the  following 
centuries  (eleventh  and  twelfth)  the  decay  of  the  national  reli- 
gion was  completed,  its  comparatively  few  remaining  followers 
were  confined  to  Yazd  and  other  parts  of  Karm&n,  and  an 
emigration  of  some  of  them  to  India  not  improbably  took 
place.  In  this  period  of  misfortime  and  distress,  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  any  remarkable  literary  tendencies,  and  it 
seems  to  mark  a  second  break  in  the  tradition  in  a  certain 
way  similar  to  that  which  we  notice  between  the  original 
Zand-texts  and  their  translations  into  Pahlavi.  The  revival 
of  Parsee  literature  in  India  proceeded  from  Karm&n,  where 
the  learned  tradition  always  was  kept  more  free  from  foreign 
influence,  and  dates  at  the  earliest  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  its  subsequent  development  it  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  which  partake,  on  the  whole,  of  a  more 
scientific  and  learned  character,  in  our  sense  of  the  terms, 
than  the  former  periods.  The  first  part,  written  in  Pahlavi, 
oomprises  views  of  the  whole  of  the  Zoroastrian  theology  or  of 
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portions  of  it,  oBpecially  of  tlie  eechatology,  according  to  the 
text  of  the  Avesta,  and  oral  tradition,  such  as  the  Bundehesh 
and  Bahmanyasht.  A  certain  amount  of  skill  in  writing 
Pahlavi  seems  to  hare  been  kept  up  amongst  the  Parsee 
clergy  down  to  our  time,  as  they  were  still  able  to  compose 
the  Yajar-kart-dinik,  most  likely  within  the  present  century. 
The  second  division  of  these  Parsee  writings  composed  in 
Persian,  exhibits  a  sort  of  Talmudic  literature,  the  riwAy&t, 
digests  of  the  religious  rules  for  the  casuistry  of  common  life,^ 
dogmatical  and  legendary  treatises,  the  Sh&yist-N&sh&yist, 
the  Saddar,  'TJlam&i  Islam,  J&mftspn&ma,  etc.  Not  long  after 
were  composed  the  poetical  redactions  of  these  and  older  works, 
$.g.y  of  the  Ard&i-Yir&f  and  the  Saddari  nazm,  and  original 
poetical  compositions,  such  as  the  Zartushtn&ma  and  Kissai 
Sanj&n.  These  latter  may  have  been  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  tendencies  prevailing  in  Akbar's  court.  To  the 
same  period,  we  may  assign  the  Sanskrit  translations  (tf 
Keriosangh  and  Ormuzdy&r.  As  the  last,  and  least  valuable, 
development  of  Parsee  literature,  we  have  to  mention  that 
mixture  of  Sufism  and  Zoroastrianism,  which  had  its  origin 
during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  Adar 
Kaiw&n  (died  16]  8)  and  his  followers,  the  so-called  Sipfisl 
Siifls.  This  is  represented  by  the  Das&tir,  the  Sh&rist&n  of 
Bahr&m  Farh&d  (about  1624)  and  the  Dabistfin  of  MuhsinFAnl. 
Whilst  the  older  portions  of  this  literature,  the  Avesta  and 
its  translations,  have  been  published  nearly  in  their  entirety, 
the  later  portions  are  but  little  known.  The  Bimdehesh  has 
been  edited  by  Westergaard,  and  more  recently  by  Justi, 
and  Haug  promises  a  new  edition ;  the  Saddari  nazm,  the 
Kissai  Sanjan,  the  Zartushtnama,  the  Persian  translation  of 
the  Ard&i-Vlr&f,2  have  been  translated,  one  into  Latin,  the 
others  into  English  ;  Dastiir  Hdshangji  has  published,  at  the 

^  One  of  the  chief  rawts  is  .oLii  .  J*X^l^i  to  whom  the  first  part  of  Z.  and 
P.  8  is  ascribed ;  others  are  ,  cX-l^b  J^^y  ,^O^US  jy]^,  ^UsT^  ^J^, 

^Ul^  (jkA^jl^  ,  ^^J^l^  (jwjl^  ,Ujo-  tlioU  ,  2r^  <ul^. 

*  This  translation  (by  J.  A.  Pope,  London,  1816,)  his  become  so  rare,  that 
neither  the  British  Museum,  nor  the  Library  of  the  iioy.  As.  Soc.  possess  a 
copy  of  it 
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reoommexidatioii  and  with  tlie  help  of  Dr.  M.  Haug,  an  old 
Zaud-Pahlavi  glossary,  and  the  same  scholar  announces  a 
Pahlavi-P&zand  Glossary,  a  translation  and  explanation  of  the 
inBcriptions  of  H&ji&b&d,  and  an  edition  of  the  Ard&i-Yir&f- 
nftma  by  Dastur  Hdshangji. 

In  the  following  pages,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  a  few 
Parsee  works,  of  the  New  Persian  class,  hitherto  partially  or 
entirely  unknown  in  Europe ;  not  following  a  systematic 
order,  but  merely  accommodating  myself  to  the  materials 
which  are  at  my  disposal. 

In  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  there  is  pre- 
served a  paper  manuscript  in  Persian,  without  date  or  name 
of  copyist,  but  probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  last  or 
beginning  of  the  present  century  (121  foil.)-  Some  emenda- 
tu)n8  in  the  margin  show  its  having  been  collated  with  the 
original  manuscript.  On  the  first  fly-leaf  we  find  these  two 
notes : — *'  From  the  Atash  Bahram.  The  temple  built  at 
Snrat  by  Pestanji  Kalabhai  Wakeel.^  Presented  by  his  son 
Naushirwanji  to  John  Eomer.  March,  1856 ;"  and,  "  This  is 
the  book  of  Parsi  Bahramji  Naushirwanji  Kraji.'^  It  con- 
tains two  works,  the  first  of  which  is  a  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Minotkhirad   (metr.  <^j\hy)  foil.  1-61,  beginning 

kJjil;*  The  author,  Marzubsln,  a  native  of  Rfiwar,  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  second  poem  (fol.  61  b,  lin.  ult.) 
and  in  several  other  places,  e.ff,  foh  9a,  line  7. 


^^j^\j  c^b  ^bj^  ^^  ^         ^>  ^li  bj  ^b 

"  Now,  0  glorious  (reader),  listen  to  the  word  as  Marzub&n, 
the  native  of  B&war,  had  it."  The  name  also  occurs  on  fol. 
67a,  1. 4,  and  61  b,  1 . 1 .    As  to  his  native  place,  Y&kftt  (MS.  of 

the  British  Museum)  gives  the  following  notice :  j^^^l^ 

^^^^  ^\  ^  jt4.sr^  ^yi  ^  jjmJU  ZjJ,  ijj^ j1jI\  ^^  '\)\ 

**  B&war,  a  large  town  in  Sind,  conquered  by  Muhammad  ben 
Alkftsim  Attakaft ;"  and  this  latter  statement  is  confirmed  by 

1  This  itatement  is  confirmed  bj  WiLson,  the  Fanee  religion,  p.  557,  note  5. 
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Albaiadhort  (ed.  of  De  Goeje,  p.  fT^,  line  1),  s*^  Jj.  UU 

i^  j^j  M*^\  ^9  '' it  is  reported  that  Muhammad  ben 
Alk&sim  took  B&war  by  force/'  which  happened  under  the 
rule  of  Walld  b.  'Abdulmalik  (a,d.  705—715). 

The  iutroductory  tale,  in  this  translation,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  original.^  The  first  chapter  (fol.  lb) 
contains  the  praise  of  God  as  the  creator  of  the  seven  kish- 

wars.     The  second  chapter  (fol  2a,  lin.  ult.)  iZj\^jsf^  jO 

L^^\  uXwwj  Cio  uu'wui^^  \^:,.Jmj\jj  begins  with  a  few  lines  in 
praise  of  Zartusht,  who  is  called  1j^  cM^  (perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  Muhammadan  ^1  J:A^  >  Abraham).  The 
author  then  describes  how  Ahuramazd&  revealed  himself  to 
Zartusht  and  communicated  to  him  the  divine  writings,  the 
twenty-one  nusks  of  the  Avasta,  Yohuman  and  Brdsh  lead 
him  to  heaven;  when  he  has  passed  the  five  spheres,  his 
glory  is  increased  in  the  sixth  by  the  light  of  the  prototypes 
of  all  created  beings  (j;:^U>.);  after  having  come  to  the 
seventh  sphere,  he  heard  the  answer  to  every  question  he  put ; 
God  "gave  him  from  the  light  of  his  veil  the  book  of  the 
good  religion  in  twenty-one  chapters." 
Fol.  25,1.10. 

A J  j^Ju-j-*;  CioiU  Ju>J      |*Li^  JlsJ^i^  <Olj  j[)  j\  to- 


^^J^  ^J  ^i^-:?^  LfW  ^.^j     ^^ ?^  jyj  J*^>i  ^^*>  3^. 

1  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  use  only  those  extracts  that  are  accessible 
to  eyerybody  in  the  careful  edition  of  Spiegel  (Gramatik  der  Parsisprache,  Leipzig, 
1851,  pp.  128-155).  The  MS.  of  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  was  not  at  my 
disposal,  when  I  wrote  this. 

MB*    I  y)  JUmmJ  1  . 
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The  author  next  giyes  a  very  general  description  of  the 
twenty-one  nnsks  of  the  Avasta^  and  expatiates  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  Khirad  (cro^ta),  describing  it  as  the  inseparable 
firiend  and  confidant  of  Zarathustra,  by  whose  special  help  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  prophetical  mission  entrusted  to 
him  by  Ahuramazd&.    Fol.  8  a,  1. 6. 


o  ^ 


J     /     "^  L^"^  ^•^j-^^  jlr*!;  jri  *!;  'iP"  cr"^^  "^^^-^ 


In  the  following  chapter,  fol.  8  b^ 

the  author  begs  God  to  bestow  his  mercy  upon  him,  that  he 
may  give  the  description  of  the  Khirad  in  verse.    FoL  9  a,  L  5. 

^j — =^  j'*^^-^  f'^  ^rt^^    ^j — "^j^ — ^  r*i^J^  ^^ 

J^yju^j  u:u^b  J^j^  ^y^  aT    ^r^  jb  ^U  \A  ^b  .^^-^^^ 

"  Now  I  have  revealed  the  operation  of  the  Khirad ;  let  the 
SIhirad  itself  bring  me  the  heavenly  answer  (to  my  questions). 
Now,  o  glorious  (reader),  listen  to  the  word,  as  Marzub&n, 
the  native  of  B&war,  had  it." 
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In  the  last  introdactory  chapter,  fol.  9a,^Ll  JU>u,q^^ 
^t^  ^U^jjj^,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  himself,  and 
tells  us  whence  he  received  his  learning.  He  went  to  Yazd  and 
stayed  there  some  time,  occupied  in  learning  the  old  tra- 
ditions. His  teacher  tells  him :  **  Once,  a  younger  friend  of 
mine,  Fiil&di  Gushtftb,  wished  to  study  the  Mindkhirad, 
written  in  Pahlavi  characters ;  at  his  request  I  transliterated 
it  into  ^this  P&rsi  character."'  When  he  died,  Marzubftn 
received  the  manuscript  and  turned  the  work  into  verse.  I 
give  the  text  in  extenso.     FoL  9  a,  1. 9. 

ui^b  j%  ^  ,>i-,^  tJu^    e^wi! J  }i  0^  /  ^  *Jjy 
^^\  Jjj  JL  ^  ufj^  \y,    ^_JCJ  jJ^j)  ^j^  cuJfjjj-i*- 


^'UJ  ^^  CJJ^\  \y.  J^y.^    jJU  ^U  ^\^  ^Jj^j^j 

Then  follow  the  contents  of  the  Min6ikhirad  in  fifty-four 
questions  and  answers,  foil.  10a:-54fl,  besides  a  conclusion 
in  three  chapters. 

I.  Fol.  54a.  ci.*UUl  ^IS  cjUU^^j 

II.  Fol.  55b.  ^Uj  jjAj\^^Ji,  Jljb\y^^  t^j*^ 

III.  Fol.  586.         L^^  ^\s^\j  ^5Uli  ^jL...js^  jj 

1   liB.  *la3  . 
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At  ihe  end  there  is  added,  in  eight  lines,  a  short  account  in 
prose  of  the  six  sorts  of  fires.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  work 
18  complete,  with  one  exception,  yiz.,  the  first  chapter  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  ninth,  though  it  only  contains  two 
questions  and  answers,  the  first  fol.  10a,  the  second  fol.  136, 
L  12,  whence  it  would  appear,  that  six  questions  and  answers 
are  wanting. 

This  may  suffice  as  a  description  of  the  externals  of  the 
work.  I  shall  have  now  to  show  its  character  and  value,  as 
well  as  its  relationship  to  the  Pahlavi  or  Pftrsi  text,  in  which 
I  mark  Marzub&n's  translation  by  M.  and  the  P&rsl  text 
(edition  of  Spiegel)  P.  And  first,  it  may  be  noticed,  that, 
to  Marzub&n,  as  to  everbody  who  is  not  an  accomplished 
master  of  the  art  of  versification,  the  rhyme  is  a  very  serious 
obstacle,  and  that  in  general,  we  can  rely  more  upon  the  first 
hemistich,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  its  contents,  than  upon  the 
seoond,  where  the  rhyme  is  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration. It  was  not  the  author's  aim  to  give  a  translation 
of  the  work,  but  following  the  original,  verse  by  verse,  to 
bring  its  contents  into  a  pleasing  form.  To  effect  this,  he 
makes  occasional  additions  or  omissions,  and  generalises  or 
transforms,  according  to  the  later  tradition^  the  singularities, 
not  to  say  oddities  of  the  Parsee  Mythology,  which  he  either 
did  not  understand,  or  more  probably  did  not  think  fit  for  his 
purpose,  which  evidently  was  to  entertain.  This  paraphrase 
has  not  been  made  from  the  hitherto  known  Pazand  transla^ 
tion ;  for  its  proper  nouns  sometimes  appear  in  a  different 
shape,  which  can  only  be  owing  to  the  ambiguous  Pahlavi 
character,  not  to  the  Zand  writing,  as  this  expresses  every 
Towel  and  consonant  separately.  Neither  does  it  seem  to 
have  been  made  from  the  same  redaction  in  Pahlavi,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  P&zand  translation ;  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  single  verses  is  sometimes  different.  The  original  is  that 
Pahlavi  text,  which  Marzub&n's  teacher  transliterated  for 
his  friend.  FMM  i  Gush  tab  into  the  Pftzand  character  in 
Yazd  (t>.  introduction).  Both  M.  and  P.  are  independent 
efforts  to  interpret  the  original ;  the  former  has  often  gone 
very  far  wrong,  but  P.  too  does  not  seem  to  have  expressed 
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everywhere  the  full  meaning  of  the  Pahlavi  original,  as 
Windischmann  already  supposed. 

The  dev  a^hma  is  written  in  P.  as  usual  khashm  (Spiegel, 
136,  1.  27,  28),  by  M.  fA^  (fol.  236, 1.  10),  which  is  to  be 

derived  firom  a  variety  of  reading  of  the  Pahlavi  text,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  Parisian  manuscript  of  the  Bundehesh  (edition 
of  Justi,  p.  76,  10 ;  82,3,6). 

P.  writes  qaniratha  qaniras  (Sp.  142,  19),  M.  (foL  626,  L 
4)  f^^jl^ ;  one  read  the  same  sign  n,  the  other  (wrongly) 

Wy  in  ^)3^.  Among  the  mani^scripts  of  the  Bundehesh,  that 

of  Copenhagen  has  always  this  reading,  except  in  two  places, 
that  of  Oxford  almost  always,  and  the  Parisian  one  sometimes, 
so  that  I  cannot  see  why  Justi  has  constantly  written  both  in 
his  text  and  glossary  {j**ji^y>^' 

BAdvand,  Pushti  Gusht&span  (Spiegel,  148,  8)  and  PMi- 
y&nsai  are  different  names  for  the  same  mythical  place,  where 
S&m's  body  lies  (Windischmann's  Zoroastrische  Studien,  p.  9 
and  247,  Anm.  1).  The  Bimdehesh  writes  always  in  Zand 
characters  pishydnsai,  and  if  we  transliterate  this  into  the 
Pahlavi  character,  we  can  readily  explain  the  reading  of  M. 

iMtXJ^  ei^L^  (fol.  516, 1.  9)  assuming,  that  in  his  copy  the 
second  character,  the  compound  ^JjjJ  was  missing. 
When  M.  writes  jj  ^^^  for  P.'s  kafidizh  andjy  for  thdzh 

(Sp.  137,  34),  I  do  not  consider  these  to  be  various  readings, 
but  another  tradition,  probably  taken  from  Firdausi's  Sh&h- 
n&ma,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Marzub&n,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

As  to  the  different  arrangement  of  the  verses,  I  must  pre- 
mise, that  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  state  which 
verses  in  M.  correspond  to  those  in  P.,  and  which  verses  in  P. 
are  left  out  in  M.,  the  more  so  as  the  latter  generalised  and 
often  misunderstood  his  original.  But,  paying  due  regard  to 
this,  the  order  of  the  first  extract  (Spiegel,  p.  128-133)  would 
be,  according  to  M.,  as  follows : — Verses  1-7,  9-11, 15,  14, 16, 
17,  21,  22,  24-27,  18,  28,  19,  29,  20.  He  has,  therefore, 
omitted  vv.  8,  12,  13,  23. 
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I  lay  mucli  more  stress  upon  the  inversion  of  the  order  than 
upon  omissions^  though  these,  too,  as  we  find  in  this  chapter 
and  elsewhere,  sometimes  seem  to  arise  from  other  reasons 
than  the  mere  caprice  of  the  translator. 

I  proceed  to  give  the  paraphrase  (text  and  translation)  of 
those  extracts  published  by  Spiegel  (p.  133  ff.,  p.  140  ff.) 
80  highly  interesting  for  Zoroastrian  mythology,  and  shall 
afterwards  shortly  point  out  their  differences  from  the  P&zand 
version.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once,  that  Marzub4n's  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  the  classical  Persian,  and  that  he  uses 
words,  connected  with  the  matters  treated  upon,  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  hitherto  accessible  Persian  Dictionaries. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  single  MS.  which  is  at 
my  disposal,  that  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  though  in 
general  a  very  good  one,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  every- 
where a  pure  and  indubitable  text. 


• 


■w  u' — ^  u^*^-  -^i*^  c;!/^  L5— *y  J— ^  *^-y'  c'^  u^ 


^\ — \r^j  j\ — ^T  J^  iU/;^^      «^1 — ^j  j\^ — ^j 

*  MB.  tiyr  jb^l 

^  *  Cf.  P&rsi  rainidUri  i  Ogaman,  Neriosangh  "  pTayrttik&rit&  y&  aamay&ii&iiL" — 
HpiegtAf  p.  128,  11. 

VOL.  IT. — [new  BXBIB8.]  16 
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15 


j'j 


A y. 


JJ3  ^  ^3  '^Ji  ^  v:^  ^ 

(JU^  H>  ^tX^   »\^  Jl&    v>-  ,.,Uj<\> 


cr 


,^^;ji  jv 


■^  ■*   ^^*>>— ^  JjJ   I— fe;lS   j^^ 

^  ••  •  ^"^  »  ^   ••  • 


>'         y 


L5 — ^ — ^«Vj^  J- 


V 


-  -  * 


'J^ 


^r— V ^  U^--tr^  *^>^>^  u«^*^J 

^^^^"^ — i  ^s^  u!^*?;  ?n^y 


•^  j^«X_J*XJ  ^ 


^^— = — i^j^^s^  s^J-S 


-  '\  jj 


c:^b  J.y.\}  L^^^V  j\  ^Iv^ 


instead  of  the  usual 


^      /y 


J>^ 


*  Jj^  A>-  =  ▼«  i  jam  kard. 
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JT  j_[j  Jjl  jJUi 


^•> — dl; — « — si  j^^'^  J*  ij'^ 


*' — i^  j-^  '-^  i:;^^  \:fr  '^r' 
J — ^-^ — 1 — i/jj  u^-^^.HJ 


J^  40 


^'> — ii>' — i-i  wV  c>W*r  VWr 

»^ f^^  ^1   »V  •^i'J  y;-i*-       ^\ --]; »ljj  Lh'^/^y*  ^  45 


M  * 


•J?;j»^jjy  (riyj* 


^1 — •?  «> — jL^j  ^jiU^  jj/j 
«>]; — ^  J; — ^ — b  ^]j3  jiii 


J 


.jw. — srj  ^  ^  ^ 


«  A     iiiffc  »\ 


V 


*>b 


*  '--*'.         *' 


•  o 


^  7V^  L5*^ 


*  The  meaning  of  ^IjT  ^  ^^  that  of  Pahlayi  «i^^il)AI 
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j:.^\*y  hj 


60    X 


^  'ilji  cjf,  jIj  Jy  i^ 


,..1. 


,1;  Jd^^o 


«     • 


65 


u^j  L5^^  -^^^  J^  """-^"U  ^ 


■f 


J^  c^^y  W^ 


f        9 


jj — J  j' — ry.  u'-^  *^jse  *^ 


'  KB.  i^ 


8.  j[;"«a™; 
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*^     ^ 


n 


h^ 


♦>>^  *t!j'  ^  W 


«*         ^^ 


4 


'i^^j 


\    ^j    \jjy.\     ^ 


cA; 


^  Ji> 


^ 


Jl 


'^jy-^^-^^ 


--t 


iM 


yjL 


^. 


r'j 


••  .-^ 


.\^\ 


J. 


^ ' — ^  -b — 'J  J^  ^S  j^'^Jj 

Hl'H    '^   L5V^  )/^  J^J^ 


*^  ^Wj  ^'^  (^^^  *^  JV 


cfj — ^jlj     M^.»  ^^T  jb  .Xj-^  4b  100 


\j  ^\^^j^ 


MB*  ijmJ 
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•jV 


^J  '^^J  3^  J3k  ^ 
110  ij^^  J^U-j  LS^^th  j^J^  J^.di«  ^ 

v^  *j;-^  to.^  ^\*x^  ^l^  i^ 

J  t  ^   ^  J  *   A  ^...^»^»    ^\    \;j 

-/  1      C/  "  •       -/  • 

'^^-^^ ^— /j!^  u'j^  J^J^J 

^ — )jj — iM^^j—j  ^'^yj 

120  ^_5 ^j 5  Lj^  u""  J^'  ^y 


J 
J 


.X 


J\,9 


J^\     ij 


o^ 


i\, 


9 


Jl 


in 


A. 


« .  * 


jj 


*  MB.^ljb^ 


1  Cf.  V.  40,  41. 


^  MS.  J 


'  iJ^\)  =  ^^-  ^t)t* 


Jl3  "Uberalitas."    Cf.  1.  t.  71. 


•  See  i^jU  ▼•  17. 
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,\ 


ui/'^  u^  *^'i^  uVr  Ji*^ 
^-^^-^ii'  uW*^  '^^^'•^  i^"^^*^  uHi 


J    '^^   ij\j^\   jSJ\    iU 


•         fc  ^  4  (  4 


^ 


Jl 


.i-^  ^L-b  t-^j  *\j  J^  130 


iqV  L  U        tV  >  Mil       J^       wUrMl 


:^\J^ 


Jjjj  ^  J^  i:^ ^  M  ^T  y 

(?)  jy.  ^^  c^l^  ^liJ  ^J  ;^ 


135 


j\ i^j^j )  J, i  ,..1—1— i  .J  HO 


t^ 


^jjiji 


1  TranBlation  of  <*  Frayash  i  ashdan."    Cf.  t.  42. 

I.  )jim3  and  ^OjICo3 


•  MS.  ^lyJ 
*  Cf.  Pahl.  ^Jl^^  and  ^O^'^t^' 

*  MB.  <tL-»y  Ij  •  MS.^ 

•  MB.  ULJ  lotysi'^j  .       jeg^  ib  the  Zand  hikhroy  Pahlayi   -^jb  (Spiegd,  die 
tradttioDfille  literatur  der  Panen,  Wien,  1860,  p.  163, 1.  9). 

'  MS.^  •  ^^  fjlll  =Toiinikaaba. 
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^3  u?' >■  -^i i  ^ji^  J^. 


145 


U 


it  jL/  jsr  tA» V^  iJ  uW 


1 


i    Jjl  .11  ^f Jjl.y»-    J^Jti 


"^^  J'^>i  -^s^-rj  ^^=--^  ^ 

150  cjT  »j^  ^ji  l>_»;ai  j;iy 


cr 


»J.r-V» JU  '^f^. 


tj  jJU  cLAaU.  -0  jJj 


i'v^ 


^^r'^-^j 


/»\         fl    ^  J;1J  ^UoT  ;jia»j   JoT^I 


155^1 


■V 


cfyjl  ^ 


I    JC>Xau^ 


160  A 


^  l_— JiJiJ  OiL.)  A 


A  •- 


c:-> 


1 


•        • 


A       %    "lA?  ^  "♦^  JiUm) 


J 


165  v^wj  SLjJ  I, 


U^^jj 


ICiT 


1    <Uar 


LT-jy 


c* 


^^J  cry'  ^  *^J^  «^— 'i;'*^ 

!/*-r  U^  *ii^ 


|*\ S  llii^Mi   f/*1!^  ll<iiJ>ji  y>- 


l^ 


^  '^.3/.  ^3  j^  ^ji^y.  y. 


Cf^i>■LM}     (Xm)      Ai>-     d^.MlV  ■tf 


■?>^"  cr'ij^  »^>'> 
J  ^r-^'  wir*  '1>W 

^y^^  « '^  J^  ^  c:^.r;yJ 


'  c-;T  *ji^  L-Ari  ^'^'^^^^^  of  Zaothra,  Zdr. 


'  UQ.j\L>\ 
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21st  Question  of  the  Wise  Man  and  Answer  of  the  ao^la. 

Again  he  said  :  **  Of  the  noble  kings,  the  sublime  and  for- 
tunate princes,  who  were  amongst  the  PSshd&dians,  some 
were  of  good  judgment  and  nature,  Kay&marth  and  Hdshang 
with  intellect  and  understanding,  Tahmdrath  gained  the 
Tiotory,  a  keen  warrior ;  how  bright  and  glorious  were  Jam 
and  FerMiin !  Besides  these  just  and  strong  kings — so  one 
after  the  other  down  to  Gusht&b  Shslh,  who  went  on  the  path 
of  Gt>d's  religion — some  were  oppressors,  some  just,  some  un- 
just, some  good-natured.  Why  at  all  did  God  evince  a  want 
of  them,  which  proved  useful  P  Was  it  not  good  to  put  aside 
the  wicked  P  to  raise  the  good  ones  higher  P" 

Thus  he  answered :  "  God,  from  glory,  recognised  in  this 
the  signal  of  good.  According  to  his  wish  he  gave  assistance 
to  all  of  them,  through  which  he  afterwards  opened  the  door 
of  advantage.  From  the  goodness  and  probity,  injustice  and 
justice,  which,  in  a  certain  manner,  was  the  character  of  each 
of  them — the  revolution  of  the  globe  and  the  course  of  time, 
appeared  and  disappeared  (li/  htk  hvolv  f.  went  on)  in  this 
manner.  Through  use  and  damage,  noble  and  mean  tenden- 
cies, the  creation  in  this  manner  was  disturbed.  The  almighty; 
wise,  and  victorious  God  received  from  each  (of  them)  a  dif- 
ferent use/' 

Kayslmarth  was  useful  by  cleaning  the  world  of  devils  and 
lusts ;  he  did  not  think  his  own  body  precious  {Le.  offered  it) ; 
he  prevented  the  hand  of  damage  from  doing  evil.  Also, 
over  all  mankind,  he  increased  welfare  till  the  day  of  resur- 
rection. Out  of  the  mines  he  brought  forth  all  sorts  of  metals, 
iron,  steel,  silver,  and  gold. 

Hdshang  was  useful  in  destroying  the  building  and  the  im- 
pure devil ;  he  killed  two  parts  of  all  the  devils  of  the  world, 
when  the  time  of  severe  revenge  came  over  them.  Dev  and 
demon  trembled  at  him ;  he  is  the  founder  of  ihQJashni  sadah 
(festival  on  the  10th  of  Bahman).  Many  institutions  (be- 
sides) are  founded  by  him,  and  he  did  many  deeds. 

The  victorious  Tahmiirath  was  useful  in  binding  'Iblis,  in 
making  him  powerless  and  helpless,  using  him  as  a  sort  of 
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vehicle  during  thirty  years.  The  other  use  is  this,  that  he  made 
known  the  writing  and  reading  of  seven  sorts  of  characters. 
He  taught  mankind  the  lines  of  the  architect  (taking  them 
away)  from  the  devs  of  a  bad  age. 

Jamshtd  had  the  use,  that  during  a  long  time  there  was  no 
death,  lust,  or  oppression  in  the  world.  The  world  was 
adorned  with  cheerfulness ;  trouble  and  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune decreased ;  it  forgot  all  evils  and  embraced  the  cushion 
of  affection.  Further,  as  a  deed  of  justice,  he  founded  the 
science  and  art  of  the  world,  according  to  the  law  of  heaven.^ 
All  sorts  of  things  were  established  by  him.  He  made  Jam- 
kard  a  happy  pldce,  in  which  God  recognised  the  good  quali- 
ties. Then,  from  the  snow  and  darkness  of  the  dev,  Malkds, 
being  so  terrible  that  there  arose  a  cry  from  the  whole 
world,  the  Jinns  and  their  servants  are  destroyed  at  once ;  of 
that  dev  nothing  remains.  God  opens  a  door  of  the  Jam- 
kard  and  brings  forth  all  sorts  of  beings,  running,  speaking, 
creeping,  and  growing.  He  gave  to  the  world  a  world-guard, 
and  increased  the  unanimity  of  the  world.  The  world  becomes 
cultivated  a  second  time,  and  it  (leg.  ^J^r*^)  gets  another 
station.  In  the  third  place,  he  chose,  from  all  pure  things, 
the  eatable  ones,  that  food  which  is  suitable  according  to  the 
law  of  God ;  he  ordered  abstinence  from  filthy  food  and  im- 
pure nourishment.  Further,  of  all  quadrupeds  in  existence,  of 
the  (whole)  world,  he  did  not  give  a  part  to  the  devs.  This 
effect  came  only  from  Jamshid,  that  the  whole  world  depended, 
in  fear  and  hope,  upon  him. 

Further,  the  Almighty  God  saw  this  advantage  resulting 
from  the  serpent  of  the  shoulder  and  AfrsLsi&b,  that,  since  the 
days  of  the  wicked  king  had  come,  an  age  of  the  revengeful 
Ahriman,  he  transferred  the  dignity  of  the  reign  to  them,  whose 
nature  was  founded  upon  the  action  of  the  devs.  And,  if 
the  sovereignty  had  not  been  settled  on  them,  Ahriman  would 
have  reached  his  intention ;  to  HSsham  he  would  have  given 
the  dominion  of  the  world  with  oppression  and  tyranny,  and 
that  impure  devil  would  not  have  been  routed  nor  put  to  flight 
from  the  world  till  the  day  of  resurrection.     If,  in  that  man- 

^  Verse  32  is  omitted,  as  the  text  is  corrupt. 
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ner,  a  dev  had  been  the  master,  the  world  would  have  been 
utterly  ruined. 

The  brave  FerMtin  had  this  use,  that  he  chained  Dah&k,  the 
Mend  of  the  dev,  with  such  a  chain,  that  there  is  no  deliver- 
ance nor  quarter  for  that  magician.  And  another  use  he 
a£Ebrded,  in  blotting  out  of  Ersln  the  unfortunate  traces  of  the 
devs  by  cleaning  the  earth  of  them. 

Mindchihr  became  illustrious  by  this  use,  that  he  took  re- 
venge on  his  father-brothers^  Salm  and  T{b*.  He  cleared  the 
earth  of  magicians  with  prudence  and — a  heavy  club.  He 
took  many  a  city  &om  Afr&si&b,  and  got  an  ample  satisfaction 
firom  him. 

Eaikob&d  was  useful  in  opening  the  doors  of  justice  to  his 
people,  in  maintaining  his  government  in  perfect  order,  in 
keeping  justice  and  virtue  in  a  flourishing  state.  He  alwajrs 
gave  thanks  to  God  and  wore  the  belt,  and  from  him  the 
fJEunily  of  the  Kayanians  is  derived.  In  the  world  he  was 
exalted,  and  he  went  the  way  of  virtue  and  dignity. 

£arsh&b  (Keres&spa)  was  useful  in  killing  the  dreadful 
serpent,  that  was  like  a  high  mountain.  When  he  raised  his 
hand  with  arrow  and  bow,  he  killed  the  stupendous  bird 
Eamak.  Many  a  dev  and  beast  of  Ahriman's  creation, 
perished  in  fight  with  this  hero. 

This  advantage  came  from  the  famous  Sftm,  that  he  cleared 
the  ^rth  of  the  water-devil.  He  destroyed  the  house  of  the 
dev  Gtmdarb ;  he  raised  a  cry  from  the  waterwolf.  If,  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  a  single  one  of  the  horrid  creations  of 
Ahriman  had  remained,  there  would  have  been  no  knowledge* 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  world,  no  hope  of  the  good. 

By  Dast&n  and  Bustam  also  some  good,  hidden  and  mani- 
fest, was  done  in  the  world. 

Kai  K&'iis  had  this  use,  that  Siy&vakhsh  came  from  him. 

Siy&vakhsh  had  this  use,  that  virtue  and  purity  appeared 
from  him,  when  he  built  a  castle  called  Kang,  whose  use  the 

I  So  Nerioeangh  «  pitrbhrataraa ;"  *£dal  b.  D&t&h  in  the  «<  Farhangi  Shah- 
nanu,"  (MS.  of  the  British  MuMmn  Add.  24413  f.  46  b.  2),  *<  paternal  and  ma- 

tenal  grandfather."     ,  Jy^jU  jJj  JJj  jJj  jJJ  ,^^i*^  W 
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wise  Siy&yakhsli  liad  recognised.      He   condacted  himself 
with  parity  and  virtae,  when  Kaikhusrii  was  bom  to  him. 

From  the  illustrious  Kaikhusrii  arose  this  adyantage,  that 
he  diminished  the  honour  of  all  the  magicians.  That  pros- 
perous father  killed  the  king  of  the  magicians,  Afr&si&b. 
Eyery  action  he  founded  on  virtue,  the  world  he  freed  of 
magicians.  On  the  mountain,  he  concealed  the  door  of  Kang 
Castle,  according  to  God's  order,  without  helper  or  mate,  so 
that  for  nobody  is  there  now  a  way  to  it ;  no  one  knows  how 
to  reach  that  place,  until  Siyosh&ns  appears.  The  guard  of 
the  world  opens  for  him  and  adorns  the  seven  kishvars  beauti- 
fully, for  his  sake. 

Lurh&sp  (r.  Luhr^p)  afforded  a  use,  by  being  a  constant 
worshipper  of  God,  by  maintaining  the  whole  government  in 
order,  by  accepting  the  din  and  keeping  it  well  in  lus  memory. 
He  destroyed  the  very  traces  of  idols  and  their  temples,  he  es- 
tablished the  rites  of  the  fire-temples.  He  strove  after  noble 
purposes  and  bestowed  benefits  upon  good  men.  From  the 
Jews  and  magicians  he  took  away  the  land  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  when  that  king  Gusht&b  appeared  from  his  house. 

From  Gushtab  the  world  got  this  use,  that  he  spread  the 
pure  religion  at  this  time,  and  destroyed  the  worshippers  of 
idols.  He  praised  only  the  din  of  God,  he  eradicated  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  wicked  religion.  He  crushed  the  top  of  the 
cupola  of  the  idol  temple.  The  bad  teacher  ceased  to  exercise 
evil  influence.  He  gave  assistance  in  everything  to  Zartusht, 
by  this  his  reign  became  famous.  On  account  of  his  deeds, 
he  was  raised  from  a  great  man  to  a  king  amongst  all  the 
Amshasfands.  Most  of  the  devs  were  defeated  by  him,  he 
made  all  Drujas  powerless.  Fashutan  and  Isfandiy&r  came 
from  him  and  Jamast,  the  wise  man  of  his  time.  All  good 
increased  by  them,  no  age  saw  or  heard  of  men  like  them. 
They  afforded  benefit  to  the  world,  impure  customs  and  man- 
ners vanished.  A  new  law  they  founded,  an  excellent  ground- 
work ;  they  made  the  world  free  of  evils. 

All  these  (things)  were  the  use  from  God,  because  all  of 
them  (the  above  mentioned  heroes  and  kings)  were  bearers  of 
a  suitable  good. 
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5Srd  Question  of  the  Wise  Man,  and  Answer  of  the  ao^la. 

That  wise  man  asked  again — Who  has  built  Eang-diz  P 
After  being  made,  where  was  it  hidden  P  Who  hid  it  on  the 
earihP 

Where  is  that  fortunate  Jamkard  P  Who  built  it  and  hid 
itP  Where  does  the  body  of  S&m  rest,  from  eternity  to 
eternity  P 

Where  is  the  residence  of  the  happy  Serfish,  for  whose  sake 
devils  and  beasts  are  in  trouble  P 

Where  is  the  residence  of  the  ass  with  three  feet,  whose 
helper  is  the  guiding  Jzad  P 

Where  is  the  Vourukasha,  Hdm,  the  preparer,  who  has 
grown  higher  than  fate  and  star  P  through  whom  the  resur- 
rection is  prepared,  dev  and  magician  fly  from  him. 

Where  is  the  pure  Mobad,  the  king  of  the  morning  P  his 
cocupation  is  to  think  of  God.  When  the  fish  Galm&hl  comes, 
what  is  his  work  and  his  place  P  Where  is  Simurg's  nest, 
and  what  is  sought  from  him  and  obtained  P 

Where  is  the  place  of  Amrdsh  and  CamrdshP  and  what 
good  comes  from  them  P 

It  answered  thus :  As  to  the  place  where  Kang-diz  is — 
keep  it  well,  that  I  may  say  it  to  you.  The  blessed  Serdsh 
has  assigned  to  it,  from  its  foundation,  the  place  between 
earth  and  air,  above  the  pure  and  distinguished  Er&n,  neither 
in  heaven  nor  on  earth.  Siy&wakhsh  built  it  from  the  founda- 
tion in  purity  and  virtue,  and  without  sin. 

If  you  ask  for  the  Jam-kard,  it  was  built  by  the  happy 
Jamshid,  in  Er&n,  and  well-skilled  men  constructed  it  under 
the  earth.  Of  all  best  things,  prudent  men,  birds,  cows, 
sheep,  of  everything  that  grows,  that  is  edible,  that  can  be 
used  as  clothing  or  bedding,  which  is  of  a  good  and  auspicious 
class, — of  all  these  there  is  something  in  that  glorious  place ; 
so  that  the  whole  world  was  deprived  of  all  its  property. 
Again,  the  world  shall  become  flourishing,  through  all  those 
hidden  and  incarcerated  things. 

In  the  plain  of  Fashandas  lies  the  body  of  the  noble  Sftm 
before  the  Dam&vand.    The  creator  ordered  99999  farvars  of 
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the  pure  men  (to  watch  over  him),  that  it  might  be  safe  from 
magicians  and  devs.  So  they  watch  oyer  it,  night  and  day, 
till  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

The  pure  Serdsh,  with  auspicious  look,  stays  in  the  sea  of 
the  Yis-tukhma  tree.  The  creator  has  called  him,  by  way  of 
grace  and  blessing,  ''  master  of  the  world/'  because  all  help 
in  the  world  comes  from  him.  The  defeat  of  the  devs  comes 
from  him ;  he  watches  by  night  over  good  men,  and  also  by 
day  time  he  takes  care  of  them.  He  knows  what  is  manifest 
and  secret,  and  cares  for  body  and  soul.  The  bold  Serdsh 
beats  the  devs,  being  a  protector  of  goodmen  for  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  hatred. 

The  ass,  which  is  called  *'  three  feet,"  has  its  residence  in 
the  sea  of  the  Yis-tukhma.  It  is  destined  for  manifold  pur- 
poses ;  purity,  virtue,  and  welfare  come  from  him.  All  water 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  which  has  been  stained  by  dirt  and 
carcass,  is  purified  by  him.^  When  the  eye  of  this  ass  Mis 
upon  water,  it  purifies  all  impurity  and  vice. 

The  heart  of  the  preparer  Hdm  is  hidden  in  the  sea  Youru- 
kasha ;  he  rejoices  this  kishvar.  His  residence  is  close  to  the 
Yis-tukhma,  in  the  Yourukasha.  The  creator  gave  him,  as 
guardians,  99999  farvars,  which  always  watch  over  him. 
Also,  the  benevolent  Galmahi  has  his  place  around  him,  that 
the  water  devil  (Ahriman  s  toad)  may  not  hurt  him,  protect- 
ing him  from  all  sorts  of  kharastars. 

The  virtuous  Mobad  Sh4h,  whose  profession  is  praising  Gtoi, 
stays  in  Havtrath.  From  the  head  to  the  middle  of  his  body, 
he  is  like  a  man  ;  from  the  middle  to  the  feet,  like  a  terrible 
cow.  His  residence  is  in  the  sea  of  the  Yis-tukhma,  always 
engaged  in  pious  meditation.  He  is  always  in  the  sea,  in  fear 
and  sorrow,  acknowledging  and  praising  the  pure  God.  He 
pours  out  into  that  sea  the  water  made  for  worship  (zaothra), 
that  dev  and  magician  may  perish.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  kharasters  perish  by  each  drop  of  water  in  that  sea.  If  he 
does  not  constantly  praise,  if  he  does  not  pour  the  Zaothra  into 
the  sea,  then,  at  raintime,  it  would  rain  kharasters  full  of  vio- 
lence and  hatred  upon  the  earth.    From  this  plague,  the  earth 

^  Verse  38  is  omitted  as  the  text  is  corrupt 
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would  be  in  darkness  and  distress,  neither  dust  nor  stone  would 
remain  in  it.  Neither  leaves  nor  fruit  would  be  on  the 
branches  any  longer,  mankind  would  perish  most  cruelly. 

Simurg,  with  wide  step,  lives  upon  the  palm  tree  Yis- 
tokhma ;  in  Arabic  they  call  it  the  fortunate  Tiib&.  Sitting 
down,  he  breaks  off  1000  branches ;  when  he  alights,  1000 
huge  branches,  with  leaves  and  fruit,  grow  out.  When  the 
heavy  branches  are  broken  off,  all  the  seed  is  poured  into  the 
eea.  This  seed,  with  the  wonderful  branches,  is  scattered  in 
ihe  deep  sea.  Then,  the  careful  Camrdsh,  on  the  strand  of 
the  sea,  commits  it  to  Tishtar.  A  second  time,  Tishtar  brings 
it  to  the  waves,  commits  it  to  the  clouds,  and  sends  it  to  the 
senith.  That  cloud  rains  down  fruit,  gloriously  bringing  seed 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on  the  mountains,  forests,  mea- 
dows, deserts,  valleys,  and  borders  of  the  sea.  Trees  and 
herbage,  and  various  coloured  roses  grow  from  that  seed  in 
abundance ;  a  world  in  the  world,  all  that  is  in  it,  everything 
that  grows,  high  and  low ;  everything  in  existence  depends 
upon  the  Vis-tukhma." 

The  contents  of  these  extracts  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
results  of  Windischmann's  and  Spiegel's  mythological  re- 
searches;^ they  wiU  enable  us  to  explain  nearly  all  the  varia- 
tions from  the  Pazand  text,  especially  the  additions  made  by 
Marzub&n.  Only  of  the  building  ( jL:j)  destroyed  by  Hdshang 
(i.  V.  20),  and  of  »U>jj^  instead  of  Qdpatish&h  (ii.  v.  10, 
46  ff.),  I  cannot  give  any  account. 

y.  12.  To  the  one  use  afforded  by  Hdshang  M.  (Marzub&n) 
adds  another,  the  foundation  of  the  festival  Cashni  sada  in 
conformity  with  Firdausl,  and  perhaps  taken  from  him.  The 
report  of  it  from  the  Sh&hnama  is  given  by  Windischmann, 
p.  194-96. 

y.  31.  M.  relates  (v.  31-33)  a  use  of  Jamshid,  the  founda- 
tion of  science  and  art  (^jIjT),  which  is  not  in  P.  (P4zand 
text). 

y.  35.  That  "malkdsan"  (the  biblical  enpSs),  described 
in  P.  as  a  "  rain,"  in  other  sources  as  a  winter,  appears  here 

1  ZoroastriBche  Indien,  ed.  Spiegel,  Berlin,  1863 ;  Spiegel,  Aresta  ubeiBetst 
liL  p.  lii.  ff. 
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M  a  dierr,  aoo^yrdxng  to  the  later  tnMlitiofi.  Kdimrdnn't 
Persian  Elictiooarj:  ^j^^SLm  name  of  a  wicked  person,  on 
wbode  account  the  delnge  was  sent  aocordmg  to  a  notioii  of 
the  ancient  Persians. 

y.  41,  42.  The  third  nse  of  Jamshld,  the  defimtion  of 
that  which  is  allowed  to  be  eaten  and  drank  aooording  to  the 
religious  law,  not  being  foond  in  P.,  is  probably  to  be  deiiTed 
from  Tasna  32,  8.  '^  Bagi,  Neriosangh's  dakshanayi"  (in 
the  passage,  '^  yo  manoshyebhyah  samAsrAdayati  aamikkaih 
pa^ftn&m  dakshanayA  khManam/^)  seems  to  have  been  taken 
in  a  meaning  like  the  Pahlari,  thus  ^^^-^t  or  P&rsi  iwKhaihii, 
''in  the  right,  lawfol  manner."  (Cpr.  Windischmann, 
p.  26,  27.) 

y.  43.  The  fourth  nse  of  Jamshtd  is  also  wanting  in  P. 
The  second  use  in  P.  (v.  25)  is  not  mentioned  in  M.,  bnt  I 
think  it  extremely  likely,  as  Windischmann  (p.  203)  has 
already  supposed,  that  P.  has  in  this  place  misinterpreted 
the  orginal. 

y.  45-46.  That  Azhis  dah&ka  is  caUed  ''  dizh  pftdishfth" 
(so  in  P.,  Spiegel,  p.  132,  v.  22,  dahewat  dah&k),  is  to  be 
explained  according  to  the  later  tradition  ;  it  was  taken  as  an 
'id&fa,  "  az  i  dahslk/*  the  serpent  of  dah&k,  and  afterwards 
divided  into  two  mythical  beings  :  the  serpent  (jO  and  Zoh&k. 
This  latter  is  the  son  of  an  Arabian  prince,  who  rules  the 
world  1000  years,  being  a  personification  of  all  sin  and  im- 
purity. Er^n  left  Yima,  anarchy  arose,  an  army  goes  to 
Arabia,  making  Zoh&k  king  of  Eran.  Tima  flies,  is  captured 
and  sawn  to  pieces.  From  jl  the  tradition  made  two  serpents: 
the  devil  kissed  the  shoulders  of  Zohik  and  two  serpents  grew 
out  of  it  (hence  "  m&r  i  ddsh,"  the  serpent  of  the  shoxdder,  v. 
4C),  nxjuiriug  as  food  human  brain.  This  tradition,  I  should 
say,  is  w  ])i(!turo  of  the  Conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  the 
(uJourH  niixcKl  up  from  very  old  and  quite  modern  substances. 
Accordingly  the  "  dahewat"  of  P.  can  probably  be  taken  as  a 
hint  of  tlio  time  of  its  composition  being  after  the  Muham- 
nmdun  conquest. 

V.  ()2-04.  Between  Kaikaw&d  and  S&m,  M.  inserts  Kere- 
ii/U])a  on  his  own  authority,  but  in  conformity  with  the  tradi- 
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tion.  The  serpent,  wliicli  he  kills,  is  the  Srvara,  well  known 
from  Yasna  9,  9.  His  killing  the  bird  Kamak  is  also  related 
in  the  mythological  poems  published  by  Spiegel  (Einleitung 
in  die  traditionelle  Literatur  der  Parsen,  p.  343,  v.  217). 

y.  65)  66.  M.  contains  some  mythical  elements,  which  I 
cannot  thoroughly  explain.      The    J]  jj  j  denotes  ii.  v.  45. 

Ahriman's  toad  mentioned  in  Bundehesh,  chap.  52,  and  is 
given  in  P.  by  "vak"  (frog).  Perhaps  the  "  shM&  i  day  an 
mayy&,"  (Bundehesh,  ed.  Justi,  page  48,  5),  whose  enemy  is 
the  beaver,  should  be  explained  individually,  not  generally, 
as  Justi  does  (ib.  p.  27,  8,  9). 

V.  66.  Gandarb  is  in  the  later  tradition  the  minister  of 
Zohftk  fWindischmann,  35,  40),  but  a  special  "  building  of 
QtmdarV  is  not  known  to  me.  The  ^T  i^f^  "  waterwolf,'* 
may  possibly  be  combined  with  the  dev  Khavah,  who  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  wolf  (Bundehesh,  ed.  Justi,  p.  47,  17). 

y.  69.  Between  S&m  and  Kahds,  M.  inserts  S&m's  son 
Dast&n,  and  Eustam,  the  son  of  Dast&n,  probably  from  the 
Sh&hn&ma. 

y.  81-86.  The  information  which  M.  has  concerning 
Luhr&sp — more  than  P. — is  generalised  from  Firdausl,  whose 
report  is  given  and  explained  by  Spiegel  (Avesta,  uebers  ii. 
p.  xi). 

y.  94-97.  Eegarding  Kai  Gusht&sp,  M.  is  more  detailed 
than  P.,  adding  the  names  of  his  sons  Pashfttan,  Isfandiy&r, 
and  J&m&st,  of  whom  especially  Pashdtan  (Peshdtanus),  the 
ruler  of  Kangdizh,  and  the  companion  of  Siydsh&ns  is  a  well 
known  hero  of  the  Zoroastrian  mythology. 

II.  V.  13.  To  Camrdsh  in  P.  (v.  10)  M.  adds  Amrdsh ;  both 
Camru  and  Amru  occur  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht  (v.  109). 

y.  17.  M.  gives  the  additional  information  of  the  building 
of  Kangdizh,  by  Siy&wakhsh,  in  conformity  to  the  Sh&h- 
nftmah  (Windischmann,  17,  245). 

y.  24.  Between  v.  24-25,  M.  has  omitted  P.  v.  5-7  and 
between  v.  25-26  P.  v.  9,  10  (Spiegel,  p.  141), 

y.  56.  That  the  tree  Yistukhma  was  a  date  tree  (Jar),  is 
a  statement  for  which  Marzubftn  himself  is  responsible. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  Marzub&n's  poetry  is  very 

vol..  IT.— [mSW  8X11IS8.]  17 
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macli  of  the  same  character  as  the  *'  Erganzungen  za  dem 
Sh&hn&me  aus  den  Riw&yets/'  (Spiegel,  Einleitung  in  die 
traditionellen  Schriften  der  Parsen,  p.  317  ff).  We  have 
found  it  likely,  that  Marzub&n  used  the  Sh&hn&ma ;  here  we 
find  the  exact  quotation  of  it  (1. 1.  330,  v.  69). 

*'  All  this  is  related  in  detail  in  the  Shahn&ma." 
A  favourite  expression  of  both  is  ^J^  »j\3  or  ^^  (Spiegel, 
1. 1,  p.  327,  5,  15  ;  330,  66,  and  very  common  in  Marzub&n). 
I  therefore  feci  inclined  to  assign  both  authors  to  almost  the 
same  age,  and  this  scarcely  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  16th 
or  the  17th  century. 

It  remains  for  us  to  state,  that  Marzub&n  often  did  not 
understand  his  original,  and  for  this  reason  left  out  passages, 
or  wrote  something  of  his  own  invention  ;  but  from  the  par- 
ticxdars  adduced  above  it  will  appear  that  he  is  an  excellent 
witness  as  to  the  tradition  of  his  age,  always  in  conformity 
with  either  of  the  two  sources  of  all  Parsee  tradition,  the 
Zand  texts  for  the  ancient,  the  Shahn&ma  for  the  modem. 
I  would  advise  the  future  editor  of  the  Minoikhirad  not  only 
to  give  the  Pahlavi,  Pazand  and  Sanscrit  versions,  but  also 
this  most  recent  recension.  Hahent  sua  fata  lihelli — and  here 
we  have  four  diflfcrent  witnesses  to  the  fata  of  the  Min6{- 
khirad,  all  well  worthy  of  being  listened  to. 

The  same  manuscript  contains,  on  fol.  62-121,  another  work 
of  Marzuban,  a  history  of  Anushirwan.  This  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  historical  novel  in  the  modern  sense,  with  this  great 
difference,  that  here,  the  action  is  not  the  chief  point  by  which 
the  author  tries  to  amuse  his  readers,  but  the  interspersed 
cenversations  on  moral  topics,  **  orient  pearls  at  random 
strung."  Possibly,  the  author  had  a  political  motive  for 
composing  this  poem,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  begins 
thus — 
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The  author's  name  occurs  again  on  fol.  118a  10. 

In  the  introduction  (fol.  62a-63i),  he  states  that  he  intends 
to  glorify  AnikhirwUn. 

When  Eob&d,  the  father  of  An&shtrw&n,  became  a  tyrant, 
his  brother  Pal^h  was  raised  to  the  throne.  After  the  death 
of  Pal&shy  Eob&d,  having  wandered  through  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  returns  and  takes  revenge.  His  former  enemies  are 
compelled  to  fly,  amongst  them  the  wise  Yiinan.  "  The  world 
was  then  forty  years  under  his  dominion ;  he  departed,  and 
nothing  remained  of  him  but  a  bad  name."    Fol.  63J. 

Having  heard  of  Aniishirwiin's  succession,  Ydn&n  consults 
his  horoscope,  and  obtains  the  answer,  that  An&shirw&n 
would  be  a  friend  to  him.  Yun&n  writes  him  a  letter  full  of 
advice,  and  begs  leave  to  return.  Fol.  696  ^j^^.  <ul3  ^-?|^ 
jfmtt}  Anftshirwdn,  pleased  with  the  letter,  asks  him  to  come. 

Fol.  706,  ij^xr^y  *v^  J"^  u^^-  d^)  Yundn  sets  out  and  meets 
with  a  glorious  reception.  The  following  chapters  are  unin- 
teresting, as  the  same  scene  is  repeated  several  times.     Anft- 

shlrw&n  assembles  the  wise  men  of  his  empire  to  avfiiroaui  (/^) 
with  him,  he  holds  disputations  with  them,  in  which  YAn&n 
naturally  plays  the  chief  role.  The  subjects  of  discussion  are 
ethical  common  places,  of  so  vague  and  undefined  a  character, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  dwelling  upon  them.  As  an  effort 
to  vary  the  tale,  I  consider  the  episode,  that  Anushirw&n,  after 
having  heard  a  sermon  of  YAnan*s  about  moderation,  resolves 
to  send  back  to  his  homo  the  son  of  Mundiri  'Arab,  who  is 
kept  at  court  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  on  accoimt  of  Anftshirw&n^s 
having  fallen  in  love  with  him  (fol.  746.  ^^jJ^y)  ^jf  Ci\j\ 
c-^  jj^^^wuyj).  After  several  disputations,  follows  another 
episode,  fol.  886. ^^*aJ  ^  j\  ^^ji^y>  j-^Kij^  The  Kaisar 
begins  to  oppress  his  people ;  Anushirw&n  writes  to  him,  order- 

1  Metr.  i^j\xi^ 
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ing  him  to  conduct  himself  with  more  propriety.  Kairar 
obeys,  excuses  himself  and  sends  valuable  presents  and  trea- 
suresy  with  which  Aniishirw&n  constructs  a  garden,  and  builds 
in  it  a  beautiful  hall  (^^^0.  After  this  he  invites  the  Kh&kin, 
Kaisar,  Fagfiir  Sh&h,  and  Sh&hansh&hi  Hindost&n  to  come 
and  see  his  work :  they  come  and  admire  it.  Aniishlrwfin's 
power  spreads  so  far,  that  "  all  the  seven  Idshwars  axe  to  him 
as  slaves  (j\j2r«xj)." 

Fol.  92a,  there  commences  an  account  of  his  building,  the 
Adar  Gushasp  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  he 
sets  out  for  Mad&'in,  and  erects  there  a  palace  (^\0-    Lastly^ 

he  builds  his  own  mausoleum  (<U£^j) ;  Yttn&n  writes  a  book 
of  which  one  copy  is  deposited  in  the  Adari  Ghishasp,  another 
in  this  dakhma. 

Here  (foL  lOOb)  the  first  part  of  the  history  ends.  As  a 
transition  to  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  author  gives 
an  account  of  the  Sasanian  kings,  after  AntishirwAn,  till 
the  time  of  Muhammad.  Though  all  of  them  had  the 
desire  to  see  the  two  large  buildings  of  Anfishirw&n,  none 
of  them  could  find  the  way  to  them,  but  at  last,  'AJi  suc- 
ceeded, with  three  companions,  *Abdurrahim,  Mc^mttn,  and 
'Abulkhair.  He  goes,  with  a  large  army,  to  the  Adari  Ghis- 
hasp ;  here,  an  aged  Mobad,  R&mish  ArsLm,  brings  forward 
an  old  book  in  Pahlavi,  the  one  written  by  Yun&n  :  the  future 
is  predicted  in  it,  the  mission  of  Muhammad,  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Muslims,  etc.  *  Ali  admires  it  so  much,  that  he 
orders  'Abulkhair  to  translate  it  into  Persian :  then' Ali  sets 
out  for  Mada'in  (also  called  *'  Madina"),  where  the  Kiituwals 
meet  him  and  describe  the  dakhma  as  inacces^bly  situated 
within  a  palace  (vlCl^).  *Ali,  displeased  by  their  advice, 
sets  out  again,  resolving  to  destroy  the  kiishak  in  order  to 
come  to  the  dakhma.  But  his  army,  after  having  worked  a 
whole  year,  sees  that  its  destruction  is  impossible.  Then,  an 
old  servant  in  the  dakhma  (or  margauzan),  whose  ancestors 
were  appointed  to  watch  it  by  Anushirwin  himself,  is  led  to 
*Ali.  The  pir  tells  him,  that  the  dakhma  is  inaccessible  to 
everybody,  but,   that  Aniishirw&n  himself,   (foL   108*.  8), 
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''has  mentioned  in  his  own  book^  that  a  pious  and  just  king 
from  among  the  Arabs,  one  of  the  relations  of  the  prophet  of 
the  family  of  H&shim,  will  come  to  this  auspicious  mountain." 
''All  announces  himself  ta  be  this  king,  and  asks  the  plr  to 
lead  the  way.  He  sets  out  with  a  few  companions.  After 
haying  reached  the  dakhma,  they  find  the  body  of  Aniishtr- 
w&n  sitting  on  a  throne ;  on  a  tablet  and  a  ring  are  inscrip- 
tions in  Pahlavi,  containing  moral  sentences  and  the  predic- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  *Ali  and  his  companions.  *  All,  after 
haying  uttered  a  long  eulogy  on  An{ishirw&n,  returns  to 
Mad&'in^  stays  there  three  days  and  sets  out  for  the  Ea'ba, 
everywhere  mentioning  the  name  of  Aniishirw&n.  Then  fol- 
lows a  moralizing  paraenetic  conclusion. 

I  give  here  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  the  con- 
clusion.    (Fol.  1174.  11.) 

j^^  ^  ^\  ^l3  J^j  ^  ^jk}ijti^^  ^j-^  d^J 


cOi;T  Jyu  i:Dj[ijjl^\j >     ^jj  Jjyi  ^\  1 


L5 


*MS.  Jli*  U^j^f  aboYeit^^^ 
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''  Three  days  he  stayed  in  MadA'in,  on  the  fourth  he  set 
out  for  the  Ea'ba,  feeling  the  desire  to  walk  on  the  path 
of  pilgrimage.  Everywhere,  where  God's  lion  came,  welfare 
increased  secretly.  He  spoke  of  the  justice  of  Aniishtrw&n, 
always  mentioning  him.  He  wrote  a  memoir  (x^)  in  piety 
and  justice,  mentioning  in  every  way  the  good  religion.  May 
oppression  be  far  from  the  followers  of  the  good  religion  I 
an  offender  of  them  may  fall  into  misfortune.  To  him  who 
brings  terror  on  this  people  a  place  in  hell  is  destined.  No 
one  who  is  kindly  disposed  towards  them,  will  ever  be  blamed 
by  the  family  of  the  prophet  (Muhammad).  He  will  be  happy 
in  both  worlds,  according  to  the  word  of  the  prophet  and 
*  All.  A  second  time  the  world  raised  up  the  good  religion 
and  destroyed  the  root  of  oppression.  Good  men  have  reached 
their  desire  through  it  (the  good  religion) ;  all  trouble  and 
disturbance  is  allayed.  Marzub&n  never  ceased  to  pray  for 
it  most  sincerely. 

''  As  the  description  of  the  Sh&h's  Margauzan  is  finished,  'we 
have  called  this  ^  the  book  of  justice,'  because  justice  is  the 
greatest  ornament  in  the  world.  Happy  he  who  educates  in 
justice  and  piety  ;  so  long  as  there  is  earth  and  water  in  ex- 
istence, he  will  surpass  (in  glory)  the  sun." 

Some  parts  of  this  story  are  also  found  in  a  MS.  of  the 
British  Museum,  Add.  24,  413,  but  in  totally  different  redac- 
tions. The  two  poetical  fragments  (metr.  c-^jUc^)  fol. 
694.-746.  correspond : 

I.  Fol.  695-705,  ^\  JL^j)^  J^ir^y  u'if  u^  J*^^  J^ 

^\  JtJb  cL^JuA^^  jj^\  jd  ^\)yi  ^b^  J6y^  b  to  Marzub&n, 
fol.  736.  3-746.  11. 

'  MS.  CJU 
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II.  Fol.  704-74a,  ^]^jjy  J^^.y^j^  J^l^  u^ir^y  *^  u^ji 
Jj^\j*^  ^^\  ^'yrj  to  Marzubftn,  fol.  764-814.    The  con- 
tents are  in  general  the  same^  sometimes  ako  the  wording  is 
yery  similar. 

On  fol  .744.  there  is  a  postscript^  stating  that  this  (^/J^  ^Lj 
^^\iljJ^y  was  copied  by  order  of  v.^.o-U  JSl^j^x^j:.,*^  (Mr. 
Kajor  Malcolm  Sahib)  in  Bombay  1225  h.  =  a.d.  1810. 

The  same  MS.  likewise  contains  redactions  in  prose  of  the 
above  story  on  fol.  494.-67a. 

Fol.  494. :  'Abulkhair  'Amri  speaks  of  the  miraculous  fire- 
temple  of  Aniishirwan,  and  of  his  disputation  with  the  Mobads 
who  lived  there ;  they  show  him  two  books  in  Pahlavi,  one  by 

Zartusht  himself,  the  other  ^ly3  ^ji  by  Yiinfin.  'Abulkhair 
translates  the  latter  into  Persian. 

FoL  51a.  The  same  story  about  An(ishirw&n's  father 
Eob&dy  his  brother  Pal^h,  and  Anushirw&n's  succession. 

Fol.  514.  T6n&n  is  called  to  his  Court. 

Fol.  d3a.-d7a.  contain  in  prose  the  second  part  of  Marzu- 
b&n's  tale,  with  the  single  remarkable  difference,  that  here  not 
•AH,  but  Ma'mun  is  the  hero.    Fol.  57a.  JlLj  ^\  Jl^.  |»Uj 

JjU  (^^jj^^  ^^^  colophon  states,  that  it  likewise  was 
copied  by  order  of  Mr.  Major  Malcolm  S&hib  in  Bombay, 
1225  H.  =  A.D.  1810.  AU  these  pieces  are  in  the  same  hand- 
writing asaFarhangi  Sh&hn&ma  in  the  same  MS.  (fol.  31-45), 
which  is  composed  by 'Edal  ben  D&rab  (according  to  his  own 
words  in  the  preface)  for  Major  Malcolm,  and  bears  the  same 
date. 

Fol.  61a.-684.  in  a  different  hand,  offer  a  third  redaction 

of  the  same  tale  ^Us^^  J  *^Vj  ^\h  "^J^  U3J^  d^J  ^-^^ 

j^j\j  ^l;fJ^y     Here,  instead  of  *Ali  and  Mamiin,  H&i'&n 

Arrashtd  is  the  hero.  Some  other  slight  variations  are  not 
worth  mentioning. 

The  whole  story  is  made  up,  as  we  have  shown,  in  a  not 
very  artificial  manner,  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  accordingly 
the  author's  purpose  was  a  double  one,  in  the  first  place,  to 
glorify  An&shirw&n,  the  greatest  of  the  Sasanian  kings,  his 
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love  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  architectural  works;  and  secondly, 
to  bring  the  earliest  Islamitic  history  in  the  person  of  ^  All,  its 
chief  representative  for  the  Shf  ah,  into  a  certain  relation  to 
him,  describing  him  as  paying  the  utmost  reverence  to  AnA- 
shtrw&n's  memory.  In  this  way,  it  would  seem,  the  author, 
himself  a  ^Ji^^,f  tried  to  establish  a  claim  upon  the  Muhamma- 
dans  for  acknowledgement  of,  and  especially  protection  for  the 
remaining  followers  of  that  creed,  which  was  An^ishirw&n's, 
whom  and  which,*  All  himself  glorifies,  according  to  the  tale 
of  Marzub^  (vide  v.  4,  6  of  the  above  given  extract).  The 
author  adds,  on  his  own  authority,  that  '^  he  who  is  well  dis- 
posed towards  them,  never  will  be  blamed  by  the  prophet 
(Muhammad)  and  his  family  (especially  *  All").  On  this  ao- 
count,  I  suppose  that  this  j\j  duU  or  "  book  of  justice,"  is  a 
a  child  of  injustice  and  oppression;  that  Marzub&n  wrote  it 
during  his  stay  at  Yazd,  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  distress,  in 
order  to  give  the  persecutors  of  his  fellow  Zoroastrians  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  them.  MarzubUn  speaks  of  himself,  in  the 
last  verses  of  the  introduction  to  Mlndkhirad,  as  follows 
(Fol.  9b.  10) : 

^\  ij\;\^  c^^l^,  J — ^^^ — ^    f^  ii^^  i^j^  J^^/j'J 

"  If  you  see  my  words  orderless,  excuse  and  do  not  slander. 
If  through  a  revolution  of  fate  I  am  helpless,  continually  in 
trouble  and  distress — my  carpet  has  been  torn  by  heaven, 
not  a  moment  appears  to  me  the  face  of  love.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  cause  of  my  praise  is  God,  who  forgives  me,  how 
sinful  I  am."  Perhaps  we  can  take  this  individual  descrip- 
tion as  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  all  Zoroastrians  in  the 
Persian  empire  at  his  time.  As  the  work  is  addressed  to  the 
Shfitic  Persians,* All  is  the  hero,  whilst  in  the  more  modem 
redactions  (probably  composed  in  India)  Ma'mftn,  or  the 
common  hero  of  Eastern  tales,  H&riin  Arr&shid,  plays  the 
chief  part. 
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In  tbe  following  pages  I  give,  as  a  further  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  P&rsee  literature,  a  review  of  the  manuscripts 
treating  of  Zoroastrian  matters,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  neither  very  numerous  (fifteen) 
nor  of  first-rate  importance,  but  still  they  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  several  instances,  of  bringing  to  light  some  things 
hitherto  unknown  in  P&rsee  literature. 

I.  Arundel  Orient.  54.  A  copy  of  the  Vandid&d  S&da,  the 
arrangement  of  the  three  sacred  books,  Yandid&d,  Yasna,  and 
Yispered,  in  which  the  single  chapters  are  mixed  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  recitation  prescribed  for  the  usual 
worship,  similar  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Gospels  for  the 
services  of  the  whole  year,  which  we  find  in  the  Evangeliaria. 
Interspersed  in  the  text  there  are  numerous  notes  in  Pahlavt, 
liturgical  directions  for  the  acts  that  are  to  be  executed  in 
connexion  with  the  text,  many  of  considerable  length  and 
more  numerous  than  I  find  in  any  of  the  Yandid&d  S&das  of 
the  Library  of  the  India  Office.  As  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Pahlavl  Dictionary,  and  specially  for  its  most 
difficult  part,  the  liturgical  terminology,  they  fully  deserve  to 
be  edited,  for  which  purpose  this  MS.  would  do  very  well, 
the  whole  being  in  good  preservation  and  clearly  written.    The 

following  are  common  in  all  MS.  jaj  =  Pers.  \j,  "  till,"  "etc." ; 

)^)HSi^)  "  till  the  passage ;"  )'C^^)\^)  "  ^  recite  to  the 
end ;"  ))^^p  3^  ^  ''  to  recite  three  times ;''  and  the  names 

of  both  the  officiating  persons,  ^)^j»ji)  and  ))^)3.    Of  these 

latter  some  are  to  be  found  in  Brockhaus'  edition  (Leipzig, 
1850),  while  all  the  others  are  wanting. 

On  fol.  1486,  at  the  end,  we  read  jJ^j  j  ij^j^^  ^V  ^  w::^wuiL& 

^jiJo  j\j  ^  {J^j'^3  \J^yi**^  u^Ujb  \^  isM*j^,  "to  say  thrice: 
broken,  beaten  be  the  wicked,  cursed  Ahriman,  with  all  the 
devB  and  drujas."  Then  follows  a  short  chapter  (fol.  1484, 
149a)  in  P&rsee  (Zand  character)  on  the  evil  eye  (cashm) 
and  look  {nadara=  ijoj),  and  their  difiierent  kinds.  The 
MS.  has  no  colophon ;  it  was  probably  written  in  Karmftn  in 
the  seventeenth,  if  not  the  sixteenth  century. 
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II.  Reg.  16,  B.V.  A  copy  of  the  Tasna  (foL  168)  from 
Hyde's  library,  clearly  written  and  well  preserved.  As 
usual,  the  single  chapters  are  separated  by  two  or  three  stars, 
smaller  portions  by  a  single  one.  Dated  a.d.  1662.  The 
following  colophon  on  fol.  1584.  line  5  ff. : — 

Yd  pent4  yd  ashahe  tket&b  SzaehnS  tmam  shiid-^rdz  amer- 
d&th  mah4  ardibehesht  b41  avar  iakhaz&rsi  az  shehensh&h 
yazdgr  shehery&r  ik^t&b  nvlshtem  doagde  (^^J)  kamtrln 
hSrvada  darilb  bin  hir^  bin  Jadft  banslS  (MS.  ban8lnS  =  J-m1j) 
mfibMh  h6rmaz  y4r  herbftdh  ram  y&r  hrj^khuanat  (Leg. 
jj\^  i^jb)  jk  navtsht  yd.  amdzat  Aok  &fri  kunat  Sdftn  b&t 
hftzsnS  huneshtt  (^UJ-yb)  b&t  Sdftn  bat  nekl  b^t  khuba  bAt. 

The  first  words  are  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  in  Zand 
(not  to  be  found  in  the  Ayastd),  that  occurs  at  the  end  of 
several  manuscripts.  The  completest  form  I  know  is  in  the 
MS.  of  the  India  Office  Library,  Z.  and  P.  2,  p.  700. 

Aevd  pantd  y6  ashahe  vispS  anyaesham  apantam  sh&td 
man6  vabSshtd  urvand. 

The  first  verse,  alike  in  text  and  translation,  we  find  also 
in  Z.  and  P.  5,  p.  781,  and  with  a  different  translation  in 
Z.  and  P.  22,  fol.  112,  edited  by  Dr.  Justi  (Bundehesch 
Leipzig,  1868,  p.  xix)^.  Taking  aevd  (instead  of  the  yd  of 
this  MS.)  as  the  genuine  reading,  I  translate  "  single  is  the 
path  of  purity  (v.  of  the  pure  man),  all  (the  paths)  of  the 
others  are  absence  of  a  path,"  i.e.  they  are  no  path,  they  lead 
wrong.     Apantam  is  either  the  gen.  plur.  of  apanta,  "  having 

no  way,  ^ji)  ^-^J-^/'  or  the  accus.  sing,  of  the  abstract 

apanta,  "  absence  of  way,"  ^'^ji3ji  {ardsis,  more  correctly 

ardsish)  =  avoSia.    ^^  I  take  to  mean  "  besides,"  "  and," 

and  )y9  ^  equivalent  to  the  Parsi  han,  though  I  am  well  aware 

1    Justi  has  dropped  vispi  between  ashahi  and  anyahham;    the  PahlaTi 
translation  b  accurately  this :  A5y»^  <J|^^Jl)jlJI  ^  ^^Jl),  )^^^  •  H)^ 

*  loBtead  of  IU9  the  other  translation  has  A^MIAUI* 
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that  the  usual  form  is  ))^^>  The  second  verse  I  do  not  yen- 
tore  to  translate.    The  colophon  proceeds  thus : — 

"  This  book  Ezashne  was  finished  on  Amerd&d,  of  the  month 
Aidibahisht,  in  the  year  1030  after  Yazdagird.  I  have  writ- 
ten this  book,  the  praying,  most  humble  Herbad  Dar&b  b. 
Hirft  b.  Jand&,  in  the  family^  of  Mobad  Hormazy&r  son  of 
Herbad  R&my&r.  Whosoever  reads  or  writes  or  learns  this, 
let  him  say  a  prayer  and  blessing.  So  may  it  be  {AuzasnS  F) 
ftoepicious ;  so  may  it  be,  good  and  fair." 

III.  Add.  18,  396.  Another  copy  of  the  same  work,  folL 
199,  dated  a.d.  1737  in  the  colophon  on  folio  199a. 

cJ,^  ^^  .  J^  ^Uf  ^J  Is^jl  s^li^  ^\ » J^  J:^j^  A^ 
jf^i}  ^^  LT^i^J  Jjr^*^  Ui^   L5=^^ir^   ^r*    **^   iji^  cT* 

fjfjXt^y    ^UtoS    jji^Lj    (♦V^^^    ^jiJi  jUMy    <GI^L>    u.'^fil  15^ (♦l;^ 

vi.^  ^  erf'  ^^  •  (♦^y*^^  ^•^  dij.  j^j  ^y'  J^^^ 

*'  Finished  to  the  praise  (of  God),  in  joy  and  gladness,  on 

*  The  same  family  is  mentioned  in  the  colophon  of  Z.  and  F.  17  (a  copy  of 
the  Tasna  with  the  Sanscrit  translation)  dated  925  =  1557,  and  of  Z.  and  P.  2 
(dat  1129  =  1761 ;  pag.  703^1^1^  ^bj;^  Jj^  U>^^  J^  jO.  By 
the  nnifonn  reading  of  the  MSS.,  Dr.  Justi's  conjecture  iL^l  •  c^jtjJl^ j«Jb 
(Bandeh.  page  xiz.)  is  excluded. 

'  Both  Ju>- J  and  t^^i  •  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  careless  and  false 
readings  of  mai^Jaj  (transliterated  jMir^y'  pet  in  Z.  and  P.  8,  last  folio).  Justi 
(Bundehesch,  p.xix.  L  12)  prints  twice  i^^f  f^  where  both  MSS.  have  yj»  ^fl  :*-..• 

*  In  this  place  IndicatiTO  and  Optatife  are  used  promisoaooBly,  Jci^  and  j^  ^ 
jjL^and  jULf,eto. 
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Shahrevar,  of  the  month  Bahman,  in  the  year  1105  after 
Yazdagird,  the  Sasanian  king  of  Er&n.  The  copyist  am  I^ 
the  servant  of  the  (true)  religion,  Mobad  Bhtkh&ji  b.  Dastiir 
Bustamjt  b.  Dasttlr  Bahr&mji,  Sunj&na  by  surname,  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  fire  Bahr&m,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of 
Naus&ri,  in  the  district  of  Siirat,  in  Gujar&t,  India.  Whoso- 
ever reads  or  learns  this,  let  him  say  a  prayer  for  bliss^  for 
this  servant.  The  possessor  of  this  book  is  Mobad  Mftnakji, 
son  of  the  liberal  and  much  esteemed'  Naurdzji^  of  blessed 
memory/' 

IV.  Reg.  16.  B.  vi.  (Hyde  collection).  A  copy  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Khurda  Avast^,  dated  1674,  foil.  67.  It 
contains  the  following  pieces : — 

FOL.  FOL. 

la.  Yath&  ahii  vairyd.  lb.  Nirang  kusti  bastan. 

3a.  Nirang  dast  sdi.  6a.  Hdshb&m. 

9b.  KhurshSd  ny&yish  17J.  Mihr  nydyish. 

20a.  M&h  nyayish.  23a.  Nyftyish  ArdvisAr. 

27.    Ny&yish  Atash  Bahrftm.  326.  Du&6  (N&m-sit&ishn). 

35a.  Paitaeti(PatetAderb4d).  456.  G&hHavan. 

48a.  G&h  Rapithan.  51a.  G&h  Uzlran. 

53a.  G.  Aiwisriithrem,  56a.  G.  Ushahin. 
585.  Nekah  (^IC)  to  fol.  655. 

Then  follows :  (leg.  jjjb) jb  jLi^  lt-^I  <toJiy  jJjU  kJ^j>' 

mJ\j  ^yij  (sc.  India)  c^l^^j  (^J^^>^ 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  writer  compares  the  Zand 
characters  with  the  Persian,  treats  of  the  different  forms  of 
the  Zand  characters  (at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end),  etc. 

Colophon,  fol.  67a. :  kJ^j^j  JJj^ls-a^l  c-?li^  ^^\  Jl^  /^\aj  ci^vw 
*^J^  U^  hj^/"  *Hr^^  *^!;  '^'J^  ^*3u^y  JJj^li^jl  ^"^j^^  ^h 

c-?li^  ^J  ^l^  u^  cU4  ^^  ^  ui«>^^  *^^  ^J^^JJ^^? 

1  Compare  Z.  and  P.  2,  p.  703—^1^^  ^y  |^  ^j'^J  ^^  ^'^  ^j^ 
3  So  translated  on  folio  201. 
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isJ^y  i^*^y  L5i^  ^^^  <i^UU)  4jUUj  ^  yj^jj^  U^}^^  j^  •^ 

'jji*  Uj  jjI^  a^^  Jul 

**  Tliis  Ayast&  u  Zand,  with  the  P&zand  and  Avasta-Zand 
alphabets,  was  finished  and  copied  by  the  Herbad's  son, 
Herbad  Hormuzy&r  b.  Herbad  Ferslmr^iz  b.  Herbad  Kiy&mdin 
b.  Herbad  Kaikob&d,  Sunj&na  by  surname,  on  AnSr&n,  in 
the  month  of  Ardibahisht,  in  the  year  of  Yazd.  1043,  after  (!) 
the  order  of  Konorji  b.  Nmdh&na  (b.  Nfthana)  Ph&i  MAdl. 
Whosoever  reads  it,  let  him  say  a  prayer." 

The  same  Herbad  Hormnzy&r  copied  one  year  later,  1675, 
the  Sad-dar  i  nazm,  Add.  6998. 

V.  Add.  8997,  foil.  203.  ^^jd  ^^^\  Avast&i  darftn,  a  col- 
lection of  those  chapters  of  the  Avast&,  that  are  recited  in  the 
festivals  for  the  deceased,  the  first  of  which  takes  place  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  death.  On  the  30th  day,  the  Yasna 
is  read,  and  the  Dar<in  Sirdza,  invocations  of  all  the  Yazatas, 
who  preside  over  the  single  days  of  the  month,  over  the 
months,  etc.  The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  on  every  anni- 
versary. This  copy  is  quite  modern,  written  (probably  in 
Persia)  partly  in  Zand,  partly  in  Persian  characters.  Many 
pages  are  stained,  the  ink  in  many  places  nearly  blotted  out. 
The  whole  contains  four  parts. 

1.  The  particular  chapters  of  the  Yasna,  arranged  somewhat 
differently  from  Anque til's  statement.' 

F^.  FoL. 

16.  Introductory  prayer.  2a.  Yasna  3, 1-8;  24-37;  62-60. 

10a.  Y.  23,  1-9.  12i.  Y.  4,  1-28,  42-56. 

24a.  Y.  37.  256.  Y.  6,  1-22,  39-53. 

32a.  Y.  26.  376.  Short  invocation  of   the 
386.  6  Y.  7,  1-29  ;  43-55.  five  Q&hs. 

466.7  Y.  23.  496.  5  Y.  7,  59-69. 

61a.7  Y.  8,  1-3 ;  5-9.  53a.  A  short  prayer. 

636.1  Y.  8,  10-18.  666.  2-10  Y.  4,  83  and  a 

short  prayer. 

^  This  phrase,  which  occnrs  in  the  colophon  of  almost  eTery  Parsee  MS.,  has 
orig;inatea  from  the  Greek ;  it  is  dcTeloped,  as  usual,  through  the  medium  of  the 

Sjriao,  •MO  f^^*^-  -^^   ftV>    out  of  the  koI  ol  iyaytyi^icorrts  *fix*c$i 
IfM  ff.T.A.  which  frequently  occurs  in  Greek  MSS. 
*  See  Spiegel*!  trapalation  of  the  Arastft,  11.  p.  Izxiz. 
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In  general,  there  is  omitted  the  piece  corresponding  to 
Yasna  4,  29-41,  and  the  invocations  are  shortened ;  besides, 
there  are  many  other  variations  from  the  texts,  in  accordance 
with  the  liturgical  purpose  of  this  compilation. 

2.  FoL  56a.-149a.  The  Farvardin  Yasht,  invocations  of  the 

Fravashis,  who  exercise  the  iz\iJ^  (intercession)  for  all  man- 
kind at  Ahuramazda's  throne.  It  is  usually  read  on  the  Far- 
vardin, Ehurdad,  Tlr,  B&d,  and  on  the  G&th&s,  the  last  ten 
days  of  the  year. 

3.  Fol.  149a.-169i.  The  three  Afring&ns,  each  preceded  by 
a  short  introduction.  They  are  also  read  on  the  G&th&s,  in 
commemoration  of  the  deceased. 

Afring&n  G&hanbar,      fol.  149a-155i. 
Afr.  Gatha,  fol.  1556.-164*. 

Afr.  Rapithwin,    fol.  164i.-169i. 

4.  Fol.  170-203.  The  Sirdza.  Each  prayer  or  invocation 
appears  in  two  different  redactions,  the  so-called  greater  and 
lesser  Siroza,  one  isJi^  <UjT<o  {i.e.  to  dt/SsS  yasti,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verses  in  Yasna  3),  the  other  ^rju^^b  <ii  (Le.  to 
t/azamaide,  compare  Yasna  5  and  6).  They  are  substantially 
identical  with  those  published  and  translated  by  Anquetil, 
Wcstergaard,  and  Spiegel. 

Fol.  170-1736.,  the  Siroza  of  the  thirty  days. 

1736.-174  (+6.),  the  same  for  the  months. 

174  (+6.)-176a.,  for  the  five  Farvardian. 

Then  follow  Dariins  for  special  days,  a  dantn  myazdi  gds/and 
(Fol.  1806.),  for  the  seven  Amshasfands  (fol.  18oa.);  lastly, 
for  Amerdad,  Rashnu,  Ashtad,  and  Zamyad  (fol.  201a.,  un- 
finished). 

For  a  better  understanding  of  this,  the  following  particu- 
lars will  be  useful.  The  Darun  sacrifice  is  performed  in 
honour  of  the  seven  Amshasfands,  Rashnu  razista,  Sraosha 
and  the  Fravashis,  on  the  days  Mithra  of  the  month  Mithra, 
on  Khurdad  of  the  month  Farvardian,  on  the  Gahanb&rs,  on 
the  five  last  days  of  the  year,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  a 
death.  Three  DarAns  are  offered,  one  to  Rashnu  r&st  and 
Ashtad,  one  to  Sraosha,  and  one  to  the  Fravashis  of  the  pure. 
The  relation  of  Sraosha^  Rashnu  rast  and  AshtM  to  the  cere- 
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mony  is,  ^^  "^  they  lead  the  departed  souls  over  the  bridge 
Ginyat. 

Of  the  third  part,  fol.  1 94a.-203  is  written  in  Zand,  the 
rest  in  Persian  characters  (like  the  short  interspersed  prayers 
in  the  first  part).  The  MS.  has  no  colophon,  but  was  probably 
written  in  Persia  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  this  MS.,  also  occurring  in  several  others, 
is  the  system  of  transliteration  into  Persian  characters,  ap- 
plied to  Zand  texts.  That  it  is  a  system  which,  to  a  certain 
degree,  accurately  represents  the  original,  and  is  unvarying, 
will  be  proved  by  the  following  details,  which  may  serve  also 
as  a  help  to  the  rather  puzzling  task  of  reading  a  Zand  text 
in  Persian  characters. 

\  represents  sometimes  short  a  in  fine,  ljj^  =  mazda; 
)  =  u,  ^j^j\ij  taurvayeni. 

T  —  &o  in  fine,  \jj^  mazdao,  in  medio  ^\3  nydonco, 
^Lb-»LJ4_5j^j  drvaityaosca  ;  further  =  ao  in  ^\j\J^\  ashaondm  ; 
a  in  ♦li-l^l  amesLanam,  ^j^^^  vathwyo,  <uU  nama.  Ao 
la  also  expressed  in  fine  by  ^T  in  <LilxLoJ  tbaeshao,  by  *T 
in  x^ifj^  pairikao,  and  by^  in^X^jJiLj  spananhao. 

CD  represents  also  th  /^^Jifj^  verethraghnem ;  <iG  =  th 
y*jjj^  thwae8h6,^^<)J^^  vathwyfl. 

tr=j;  tl=c;  t^  =  khq;  J=dd;  2rJ=  dh,  j^AiJt^arjj^ 
vldhvaeshtw6. 

*  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  in  Sanscrit,  as  written  by  P&rsces,  the  ^  =»  kh 

18  usually  changed  into  sh :  husht  i^  ^>-L^>^  minoishirad   t\ ^  ^>».^^      As  a 

curiosity  of  some  interest,  I  give  the  Sanscrit  colophon  of  Z.  and  P.  19  (a  copy 
of  the  Minoikhirad  with  Keriosangh's  translation),  a  specimen  of  many  of  the 
kind. 

WRil^^iR?;^  ^nT^  it^Tf  '^Mo  ^^  f^sra^'u^Rr  x^  m^ 
t^i^^rr^  ^rflrOw^  ft^  T^  TTf  ^!fl^  "5  n*  M«^*iiMl^  ^  n* 

wtPi  ^prrafiT  ^  imf^  ^^ik^Ui  ^^  ^'^  ^rtt  ^f^  ^ 

'*  In  the  Samyat-year  1677,  in  the  month  Kartika,  on  the  8th  day,  in  the 
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j^  in  initio  =  thr,  y^y]j^  thr&totemd|  ^J^  thradaso. 
^  =  8  and  sh ;  /i  =  sh, 

c  =  u  inmed.,  f^\j^\  ash&nm,  ytx>\j  n&nmd;  i  in  yj^^ 

paoiryd,  Jc4^  imat,  Jic^  frdit ;  a  in  jicT  &at,  <^^  anhd ;  ^ 
is  i  in  fine  in  <uUjbl  ahm&i. 

^=  gh;  uJ  =  p  {x^iji  peresat);    C/=  g;    uio  =  n 

iy^^  =  mananh6) ;  C/  and  CXi  =  ^  (^tyi^  =  anhfi ; 
jj  =  n  and  n. 

J  =  u  in  yjj^JiMj^  vispa^shn,  Xj^b]  abnra ;  and  =  d,  o,  w,  y. 

4^  =  1,  S,  6  and  6,  ^^  ratftm,  ^LsAh^  y^tiishca,  Jf*^iji 
peretAsh,  ^Jbj  vohii,  ^lsA^^*^  gaddtftshca,  a^  sArem, 
^dJOj^iy  framrMdhi^  ^^.^^j^gaosho  srutahS^  <i;j4jVM.irv 
khslinumaine.^ 

2r=  a  in  sjjij^\ij  tanraySni,  arj^  mazda;  S  in  fine,  2ylj 
d&thrS ;  e  in  ^ Ju^^  yazamaide ;  u  in  med.,  ^jj^^ji  framruy&o ; 
i  in  fine,  d::^!  asti,  in  med.,  <Uj<U^  spitama.  Besides,  i  is 
sometimes  qnite  superflnons,  ^j^Jl,^  khshysisii,  j^izJ^i^x^j^ 
yidhaeshtvd,  ^^^zJLsi^  khshtwd. 

The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  u  are  commonly  not  expressed  ;  likewise 
0  in  jjb^  (besides  yt^).  The  diphthongs  (in  med.)  are  usually 
represented  by  only  one  vowel. 

As  a  short  specimen  of  this  system  of  transliteration,  most 
likely,  I  should  think,  originating  in  Persia,  I  give  the  ^^^J 
t\Jui^  J^  (fol.  180  seq.)  in  extenso. 

bright  half,  in  the  period  of  Sri  Nel^ ;  in  the  Pdrsee-samvat  850  of  Shdh 
Tazdaprd  Shahryar,  on  the  day  Rashn,  in  the  month  Bahman ;  this  book. 
Mindikhirad,  was  written  by  Mihrban  b.  MahytLr,  a  native  of  PadampCLr,  ana 

ordered  to  be  written  (^^jcJLujJ*)  ^y  Bahram  b.  Palhaij.    If  anybody  reads 

or  increases  (?)  or  translates  this,  may  in  this  affair  my  writing  be  pleasant  (to 

him.).    Well  thinking,  speaking  and  acting !"    This  was  probably  translated 

from  Pahlavi,  as  ^  corresponds  to  the  word-separating  stroke  in  Pahlari  i ;  of  the 

H  I  cannot  give  any  account. 


(both  by  the  same  hand),  )))^^^  c;^^'  »  u/^  cT^^Jt^fJ^    "^^"^ 
pm  vlC^i^  etc. 
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iJ^l  Ufb^j;^  (181a)  ^4/^^^^jj  ^V^j 
O'^^ Jji;^  LTi^  d^  *^V  ^  »4;i.«y») 

1j^  Jb;yb\  jjyT  •yJbyJ^  ^j-^ir^    ^irf^^  ^\j*j;^  y*r^ 
^jA:>.a1  jkX.^j^yk  (1816)  (.A^^j  jk.^j»^yb  U^if  "r^ 

^tjl  Aift  ^  (182a)  uJl-^y  i,.xA3  ^;;i^^  ^*/T  ^^/-^ 
bj*^jj^y  xsi-^lT  V^^^yJ  it5-,>£^  jb/i^-/ jbiL^U  «U 

^J\   ^y    -yji.A^    ^ly    ^J-i-^   jiiS-    icJ<    J    Al  Jljj   ^Xijl 

^^^bjj(182i) 

VOL.  IV. — [new  8BRXB8.]  18 
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tj;^  Aj^\  fij\'ji  (Jbjj;^  y*;ri.  (»j/  ^/a  (1836)  j»j1o*j;* 
ji  ^^  Ijj.,  Jk^.y.!  ^yl  (184a)  jj  ^\jiijy,  ^aj^  fj  ^jl 

jA^  (**^i  (^J?/ >b^  V^'^j^^  C^^'ji  fj^j^  (n^^  12. 

.(184i)  jj  *-->j*;i  <ijl;  \  Jk»>»-j 
|.lijiy"  ji  j»j^A^j_,*iT  j»j,^  ^ji^\  ^/ji  ^jxJo^  i^\j  21. 
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(^V  C^i^^  !r^  ^^'  L5^  ^  ji  ^  J^  '^y  J^^*^  cA^W' 

^\jy^\  ji  (185a)  ^5}j  ^  f^^^\  .tfr^^^  ji  ^-2f;^^  ^^-^i^ 

VI.  Add.  8996.  A  collection  of  Yashts  and  prayers  (foil. 
65) ;  dated  1855. 

1.  Fol.  1.  Bahram  Yasht.  .        2.  Fol.  18a.  Atash  NyAyish. 
3.  Fol.  22i,  Afrinof  the  seven    4.  Fol.  25a.  Patet  Erfinl. 

Amshdsfands. 
5.  A  collection  of  prayers  with  the  following  names : — 

Fol.  45i.  iij^j^\  ^U)  "  prayer  to  Ormazd." 

Fol.  49a.j\jb  ^Uj  "in  the  Creator's  name." 

Fol.  56a.  Sj\:^\  (jywU-j  "  boundless  thanks." 

Fol.  57i.  jjU^  ^\j  ''  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Fol.  60a.  jLj  a^  "  it  may  be  manifest." 

Fol.  64.    ^j  J^  v^Uj  "  prayer  against  the  evil  eye,** 
Yasna  32,  10. 

Numbers  1  and  2,  and  fol.  64  are  Zand,  the  rest  P&rsi ;  the 
whole  is  written  in  Persian  characters,  except  fol.  64.  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  that  in  this  MS.,  as  well  as  in  Add. 
8995  (both,  I  suppose,  written  in  Persia),  the  Yashts  and 
Patet  Erant  have  a  peculiar  introduction  prefixed  to  those  given 
by  Westergaard  and  Spiegel.  The  latter  are  usually  found  in 
Indian  MSS.      The  constant  phrase  at  the   beginning  is 

i^y^  ^  ^^^jxra^  ^j  L/**^*    -^^  *  specimen,  I  give  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Bahram  Yasht,  fol.  1. 

ylj2^1  d^LiuJj  ^\iiij^  „^Ji}ij^  jbjj^y^  .^Ijyb  ..y^l^UiiAj 
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"  Great,  good,  victorious  in  heaven  be  Ardibaliisht,  the 
sublime,  and  Adar,  and  Srdsh,  and  Yarahr&m,  the  pure, 
active,  powerful,  victorious  Yazata/'  We  find  similar  intro- 
ductions prefixed  to  the  Afrin  of  the  seven  Amsh&sfands, 
PatetErdnl,  and  Srdsh  Yasht  Hadokht  (Add.  8995  fol.  17a). 
Whether  they  serve  for  a  special  liturgical  purpose,  and  for 
which,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  prayers,  fol.  455.-63,  would  form  a  very  valuable  pub- 
lication, less  on  account  of  their  contents  than  their  language. 
They  are  not  without  considerable  difficulties,  and  I  doubt, 
whether  this  single  MS.  would  suffice  to  give  a  reliable  text. 

The  following  colophon  stands  on  fol.  65 :  <olll^  j\  ^y 
jcjU^i  J^  ^SL  2fWu^  d^\j  ^^  jJU.  jlU.  Jj^  ^l^  JUil 

ijU-^ysA  ^\;ytJb  ^\j  CJU^  \jij^  ^•^  ^^?-  ia^)  lal^  ^j\^^\ 

"  I  have  written  this  for  the  sake  of  purity,  that  works  re- 
ligion, teaches  penitence,  speaks  noble  and  pleasant  prayer 
and  adoration,  the  progress  of  the  world,  the  furtherance  of 
the  Creator's  creations — thai  they  may  use  it  till  150  years, 
and  then  after  150  years  hand  it  over  to  the  grand-children.^ 
Written  by  the  most  humble  servant  of  all  dust-born  scholars, 
the  follower  (»J>.yjs^:l=  t^Ur:'.)  of  the  good  Mazdayasnian 
religion,  Kaikobad  Bahishti-Rewan  (?)  Rustam  Luhrisp,  on 
the  Farvardin,  the  19th  of  the  Bahman  A.  1223,  according 
to  the  era  of  the  Kadimls." 

VII.  Add.  8995.  A  collection  of  Yashts,  the  whole  in 
Persian  characters.  Imperfect  at  the  beginning,  the  number 
of  the  first  leaf  being  ^*     Dated  1766. 

1.  Fol.   1.  Ormazd  Yasht,  beginning  with   v.    5  (ed.   of 

1  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  Pahlavi  colophon  edited  by  Dr.  Justi  (Bunde- 
hesch,  pag.  xix). 
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2.  Fol.  lOi.  Ardibahisht  Yasht. 

3.  Fol.  17<f.  Srdsli  Yasht  Hftddkht. 

4.  .Fol.  24i.  Srdsh  Yasht. 

5.  Fol.  34-51.  Patet  Eranl. 

Colophon  on  fol.  51a.  ^j2«^ J  jP^j  j^j  itjjj  ^j  ^  (^V 

"I  wrote  it,  the  servant  of  the  (true)  religion,  Dastiir 
Bustam  b.  Dasttlr  J&m&sp,  on  the  day  of  the  best  Ized  (?)  of 
the  Amerd&d,  in  the  Kadtmi  year  of  Yazd.  1144.   Finished." 

VIII.  Add.  8994,  Fol.  139.  A  collection  of  several  smaller 
pieces ;  dated  1858. 

1.  Fol.  1.  Ormazd  Yasht  (v.  1-33)  in  text  (Persian  cha- 
racters), Persian  paraphrase  and  commentary. 

2.  <ul3  xSya,  "  the  oath-book,''  a  legal  treatise  on  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  the  duty  of  an  intermediator,  the  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  oath,  the  formula  jurisjurandi 
itself.  Substantially  it  is  the  same  with  that  given  by  Spiegel 
in  "  the  Avastft  translated,^'  ii.  pag.  Ivi.,  but  they  are  two 
different  redactions.  The  present  copy  is  so  full  of  blunders, 
that  it  alone  would  not  enable  one  to  make  an  accurate  edition 
of  the  text. 

3.  Fol.  46.  Eiw&yftt,  ordinances  concerning  several  duties 
of  the  Zoroastrians. 

"ihe  book  of  good  advice,  by  Abtl  Zar,  the  doctor  and  kank&r- 
'sh&h  (?)  of  Antlshtrw&n."  The  story  is  this,  that  Anfbshirw&n 
assembles  23  wise  men ;  each  of  them  utters  a  maxim  (^jl^^a^^) 
and  Aniishtrw&n  orders  these  to  be  written  down  in  golden 
ink ;  then  follow  the  23  maxims  of  an  ethical  and  pcuraenetic 
character. 

6.  Fol.  74.  A  paraphrase  of  the  Ashem  vohu  with  a  com- 
mentary ;  and  Fol.  100,  the  same  for  the  Yathft  nkd  vairyd. 
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6.  Fol.  81  i.  Short  questions  addressed  to  the  wise  Jftmftsp 
with  his  answer ;  for  instance,  who  is  the  best  P    The  wisest  P 

7.  Fol.  846-996.  A  story  of  Anftehlrw&n.  He  asked  the 
wise  Abtl  Zar  Jamhar  to  compose  a  book  about  him;  Abii 
Zar  did  so,  calling  it  ^\j  jtia.  Then  he  reports  a  conversa- 
tion between  himself  and  his  teacher  concerning  ethical 
topics. 

8.  Fol.  104J.-139.  The  book  of  Dad&r  b.  Didukht,  a  wise 
man  in  the  time  of  Shapiir,  the  son  of  Ardashir  b.  B4bak ;  in 
questions  and  answers.  In  the  introduction  it  is  stated  that 
the  book  was  translated  from  Pahlavt  by  Jalil  b.  Jahy&d  b. 
Mihrb&n,  and  transformed  into  a  new  edition  by  the  Mobad&n 
Mobad  Abft  Nafrln  (!)  Srdshyar. 

(!)jbb  ^^  Jy  JL\)j^jj\  cjijyi^j^jvj"^  ^^^^^  't^  ^r 

^s^j  ^^l;^  ^\j\  Joj^  ^^  jL^  ^^  ,}A^  jli^lj  ^^  jJly. 
^  c:u^j  \j  ^^  \j  J;/  ^^b  J^,y,  ^^^  J^j  (105)jl^  Jliil 
ij^j\  j\^^  (!)  ^jiju  ^\  jjyt  ^U^j  ^b  ^ly  jj  ^y^ 
(sic!)  JJ-b  L::^o;.jb  ^  j\S\J  Jw  j\  i^  J\dJL^Sj^  jbjjj 

JlIU  itJlJLi  ^jl^-JT  I^  (1056)  {J*iy>^j 

Then  it  proceeds :  The  Kaiser  ^jyw^^l  sends  to  Sh&pAr,  at 
his  request,  learned  men  to  translate  the  Greek  medical  books 
into  Persian.  These  philosophers  encroach  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  which  they  despise,  for  if  the  re  vela-, 
tion  in  the  holy  books  of  the  Persians  were  true,  it  woxdd 
have  taught  them  also  the  medical  art.  Dad&r  answers  them, 
that  when  Alexander  had  come  to  Persia,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  Persian  literature  collected  in  Istakhr;  that  there 
Aristotle  translated  the  Persian  medical  treatises  into  Greek ; 
and  that  from  him  the  other  philosophers  received  this 
knowledge.    Then  follows  a  disputation  on  physical  topics, 
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the  generation  of  man,  the  sexes,  the  &dhars,  the  divine  sense 
(v>^  ^^T),  sleep,  etc.  At  last  the  Greek  savants,  when 
asked  by  D&d&r  for  an  explanation  of  the  evil  principle, 
Ahriman,  are  defeated.  The  MS.  has  two  colophons,  on  foL 
104a.  and  139a ;  it  was  copied  by  Eustam  b.  Tir&n  in  the 
year  1226  of  Yazdagird. 

IX.  Reg.  16.  B.  II.  (Hyde's  library),  contains  the  poetical 
edition  of  the  Ard&ivtr&fn&ma,  fol.  1-94  in  Zand  characters ; 
fol.  106-152  the  same  in  Persian  characters.     Title: 

Zartusht  Bahr&m  is,  besides,  the  author  of  the  Zartusht 
and  Ganghragh&c-nama.  Both  texts  agree  with  each  other 
in  all  particulars,  except  a  few  slight  variations  arising 
entirely  from  the  want  of  a  fixed  system  of  transliteration. 

The  same  MS.  contains  on  fol.  95a.,  the  P&rsee  names  for 
the  days  of  the  month;  956.,  the  names  of  the  months;  96a., 
Yathft  ahfi  vEiiryd,  Ashem  vohfi  and  the  Kurshed  Ny&yish ; 
103a.,  the  names  of  the  devs;  103d.,  the  names  of  the 
Yazatas  and  Amsh^fands ;  104i.,  the  names  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  ''  Kayaomaras  "  to  Yazdagird.  The  whole  is  in 
Zand  characters. 

Twice  the  same  colophon,  on  fol.  95a.  and  1526.  dJL  aUj 

Copied  by  Herbad  Ehorshdd  b.  Isfandiy&r  b.  Eustam. 
Finished  in  the  year  1047=1679. 

X.  Beg.  16  B.  I.  Another  copy  of  the  same  work,  like- 
wise giving  a  double  text  in  Zand  and  Persian  characters 
(fol.  1-174).  Besides,  it  contains  on  foU.  174-330,  written  in 
the  same  manner,  the  Saddar  i  nazm,  incomplete.  The  last 
thirty  "  dar  "  are  wanting. 

This  MS.  has  no  colophon ;  it  seems,  however,  to  be  written 
by  the  same  hand  as  Beg.  16  B.  II.,  Xhorshed  b.  Is&ndiy&r  b. 
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Enstam,  ajd.  1679.  On  the  first  fly  leaf  we  read :— "  Thia 
book  is  very  hard  to  be  procured,  for  when  I  had  prevailed 
with  the  Priest  to  write  it  for  me,  he  durst  not  let  his  own 
caste  or  sect  know  of  it,  but  wrote  it  all  in  the  nighty  when 
all  eyes  were  shut  and  asleep/' 

XI.  Eeg.  16.  B.  XV.  (Hyde's  library).  A  copy  of  the 
Saddar  i  nazm  (foU.  165),  dated  Muharram  1050  of  the  nijra= 
A.D.  1640.  This  work  has  been  long  known  in  Europe  by 
Hyde's  Latin  translation  in  "  Yeterum  Persarum  ctr.  reli- 
gionis  historia,  Oxonii,  1780."     (Second  edition). 

XII.  Add-  6998.  Another  copy  of  the  same  work  (foil. 
430,  written  by  a  European  hand,  with  Hyde's  Latin  trans- 
lation. The  original  of  this  copy  was  dated  a.h.  1043  ==  a.d. 
1633,  and  written  by  Hormuzyftr  b.  Fer&mruz  b.  Kiy&mdln 
Kaikob&d  (see  under  No.  4). 

The  author  of  this  poetical  edition  of  the  '^  hundred  doors  " 
jdXa  \b  not  known.  He  states  in  the  introduction,  that  he 
went  to  Karm&n  and  studied  there  under  Dastiir  Shahriy&r 
b.  Meliksh&h,  the  author  of  the  ground  work  in  prose 
t^  ^ JJup  ^-;^s^  quoted  in  the  collection  of  Riw&yat,  MS. 
Anquetil  xii.,  Spiegel's  tradit.  Lit.  der  Parsen,  p.  89,  anm.  1). 
The  date  of  the  composition  of  this  is  864  of  Yazdagird=A.D. 
1496. 

XIII.  Add.  24, 413  foil.  94.  A  collection  of  treatises,  pur- 
chased from  Major  Malcolm.     It  contains — 

1.  (jl.5^  <^  fol.  1-19,  beginning  (jwjli  (jW.*^  ^Jc^\dj\x\ 

6j\  irj^Tj^li^AXyJ  ^ji\  ci^X^jl  i^  "  Commencement  of  the 
history  of  the  Behdins  of  Persia,  who  emigrated  from  Er^ 
to  Hindostan."  Translated  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  1842,  p.  168  sq.  Quite 
modem  handwriting. 

2.  Fol.  22-25  .Afragmentof  aPahlavl  dictionary,  explained 
in  Persian,  arranged  according  to  the  first  and  second  letters  of 
the  words.    The  author  frequently  quotes  Zartusht  Bahr&m. 

Incomplete  at  the  end ;  last  words  ^*^j  ^^,  rf^  J^'  ^  ^?5r^ 

^  uLi^  V^3  '^^  bs-J  ^V^  ^^.^jr^  L5'^y  ^^J 

«xi3^c^     Very  bad,  modem  handwriting. 
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3.  Fol.  31-45.  ^UjbUi  ^^SiJbji,  a  short  explanation  of  old 
words  occurring  in  the  Sh&hn&ma,  composed  hy  i^ldal  h. 
Dar&b,  at  the  request  of  Major  Malcolm^  in  the  year  1179  of 
Y.=A.D.  1809,  in  Bombay. 

4.  Stories  of  AnAshlrwan,  (see  p.  34),  a.  fol.  49-67, 
copied  by  Edal,  in  the  year  1179  of  Y.;  i.  fol.  61-68,  by  an- 
other hand ;  c.  in  verse,  fol.  69-74,  copied  by  Edal,  in  the 
year  1179  of  Y. 

5.  Fol.  77-84.  Another  work  composed  by  Edal,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Major  Malcolm,  treating  of  the  P&rsee  names  of  the 
days  and  months,  and  about  the  festivals  JN^aurdz,  Naurdz  i 
buzurg  J^j^  JL^  and  Jij^  ^^^ 

6.  FoL  85-94.  Thehistory  of  Ardash!rb.B&bak,inPahlavl. 
Quite  modem  handwriting ;  not  improbably  composed  by  Edal 
b.  D&r&b. 

XIV.  Add.  22,379.  A  copy  of  a  Pahlavi  glossary,  with 
transliteration  into  Zand  and  Persian  characters,  and  a  Persian 
explanation  (foil.  38).  It  begins  with  seven  introductory 
verses  in  mutak&rib  ;  then  a  comparative  table  of  the  Pahlavt, 
Zand,  and  Persian  alphabets.  From  fol.  36.  follows  the  glos- 
sary in  24  abwab  (chapters),  arranged  according  to  subjects — 
names  of  God,  the  angels,  elements,  world^  animals,  etc. ; 
lastly,  the  names  of  the  days  and  months,  the  five  g&thds  and 
the  numerals.  The  whole  is  clearly  written  (in  India),  and  in 
good  preservation ;  the  bottom  of  the  first  twenty  leaves  is  a 
little  damaged.  There  is  no  colophon,  but  the  MS.  probably 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

This  glossary  is,  I  think,  the  same  that  was  published  by 
Anquetil,  though  not  in  the  original  order,  and  inserted  by 
Dr.  Justi  in  his  dictionary  to  the  Bundehesh,  and  which  Dastiir 
Hoshangji  is  going  to  edit.  As  nobody  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  in  its  original  order,  I  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding this  question ;  but  a  careful  comparison  has  shown  me, 
that  all  the  words  adduced  by  Dr.  Justi  from  the  Parisian 
MS.,  are  found  here,  along  with  some  others,  which  do  not 
seem  to  occur  there.  In  the  Persian  explanation,  other  words 
are  sometimes  ujsed  than  those  quoted  by  Justi.    About  the 
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identity  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt,  but  possibly  this 
MS.  offers  a  somewhat  different  redaction. 

XY.  Add.  22,378  is  written  by  the  same  hand  as  Add. 
22,379.     It  contains  four  pieces,  viz. : — 

1.  Three  sections  of  the  Bundehesch  (chap,  xviii.,  portions 
of  chaps,  xix.  and  xx) ;  the  Pahlavl  text  with  Persian  trans- 
literation and  Persian  translation,  interspersed  with  a  com- 
mentary (or  glosses).     Fol.  1-8. 

2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  beginning  of  the  Shikand 
Gum&nl  Gudh&r  (foil.  8).^  It  breaks  off  with  the  following 
passage : — 

^jj  ^  ^W'  *^^*^  liWi;  <^^^  ^^  ur*  C^^  c;?i^  ^jJljy»j\ 

3.  A  Zand  glossary.  In  the  first  column,  the  Zand  word 
with  Persian  transliteration  ;  in  the  second,  the  correspond- 
ing Sanscrit  (on  the  first  page  with  Gujar&ti,  afterwards  with 
Persian  transliteration) ;  and  in  the  third  column,  the  Persian 
explanation.    Foil.  32. 

4.  A  few  notes  on  the  sounds  of  the  Zand  language  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Persian  and  Gujar&ti  (imfinished). 
Foil.  4. 

This  MS.  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Justi  for  his  edition  of  the 
Bundehesch,  and  is  described  in  the  Introd.,  p.  xvii. 

P.S. — ^AVhen  I  wrote  the  description  of  the  Aniish!rw&n 
romance  and  its  different  redactions,  I  was  not  aware  of 
a  most  interesting  fact,  which  considerably  strengthens  my 
opinion  of  its  being  composed  from  a  political  motive.  Dr. 
E.  Polak,  in  his  valuable  book,  "  Persien,  Land  und  Leute, 
1861,"  p.  28,  says,  that  the  Gabrs  in  Yazd  are  indebted  for 
their  existence,  however  wretched  it  may  be,  in  the  main  to  a 
"  Freibrief "  (writ  of  toleration)  of  'Ali,  which  they  pretend  to 
possess,  and  that  without  this  they  would  have  vanished  long 
ago  from  the  soil  of  Iran. 

Hitherto  I  was  not  able  to  state  anything  about  the  time 
of  Marzub&n.     At  present,  however,  I  see  that  I  did  not 

^  By  the  way  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Z.  and  P.  16  (India  Office  Library), 
which  bears  the  title  of  Shikand  Gumani,  is  a  Patet  in  Pahiayi. 


•••     •••••    • 
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pay  the  necessary  attention  to  one  verse  in  the  introduction 
to  the  translation  of  Minoikhirad,  viz.  fol.  9  b.  1.  9. 

"  If  you  count  its  (the  book's)  name,  then  it  will  be  a  com- 
memoration of  me  and  of  it  and  of  you."  Now,  the  name 
of  the  book  is  t^js^-  <^^^  and  the  numerical  value  of  these 
characters,  added  together,  gives  980.  This,  according  to  the 
era  of  Yazdagird,  woxdd  correspond  to  a.d.  1612,  which  date 
comes  pretty  near  to  my  conjecture  on  p.  30, 1.  9-12. 
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Art.  VI. — lUuBtrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  dravm 
from  Chinese  Sources.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Maters^  Esq., 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consular  Service,  China. 

[Read  April  19th,  1869.] 

In  the  following  paper  some  illustrations  of  the  method 
by  which  the  Lamaist  succession  in  Tibet  is  perpetuated, 
are  drawn  from  a  work  published  within  the  last  few  years 
by  a  Chinese  officer  of  high  rank.  Its  author,  MSng  Pao, 
was  chief  of  the  two  Imperial  Commissioners  or  Eesidents 
stationed  in  Tibet  in  1840-44,  and  on  his  return  to  Peking 
printed,  for  private  circulation,  a  small  volume  containing 
his  official  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Tao  Kwang 
in  the  course  of  some  five  or  six  transactions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  Tibetan  affairs.  The  memorials 
and  decrees  interchanged  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  a  new  Dalai  Lama  possess  exceptional  interest,  as  throw- 
ing a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  this  case,  and  a  translation  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  this  series  has  therefore  been  undertaken.  For 
a  partial  elucidation  of  the  subject  in  general  a  few  notes  are 
added  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  The  memorials  selected 
for  translation  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Memorial  drawn  up  on  the  9th  day  of  the  12th  month 
of  the  20th  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (January  30th,  1841),  re- 
porting that,  on  instituting  an  investigation  among  young 
children  for  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama,^  miracxdous 
signs,  of  undoubted  authenticity,  have  been  verified,  which  is 
laid  in  a  respectful  memorial  before  the  Sacred  Glance. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appearance  of  the  embodiment  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  it  has  already  been  reported  to  your  Majesty 
that  a  communication  had  been  received  from  Ke-16-tan-si- 

^  See  Appendix  A. 
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leu-t'n-sa-ma-ti  Bakhslii^  reporting  the  despatch  of  natiyes 
in  positions  of  dignity  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  with 
reference  to  four  young  children  bom  of  Tibetan  parents, 
respectiyely  at  Sang-ang-k'iiih-tsung  in  Tibet,  the  tribalty  of 
E'ung-sa  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ta-tsien-lu  in  Sze-chVan, 
and  [two]  other  places.     The  Chancellor  has  now  made  a 
further  report,  stating  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four  chil- 
dren miraculous  signs  have  been  shown,  and  that  bonds  of 
attestation  have  been  drawn  up  in  due  form  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  both  the  priesthood  and  laity  of  the  Tibetans.     He  an- 
nexes a  detailed  statement  in  relation  to  this  matter ;  and  on 
receipt  of  this  communication  your  Majesty's  servants  have  to 
observe  that  on  the  previous  occasion,  when  the  embodiment  of 
the  tenth  Dalai  Lama  entered  the  world,  three  children  were 
discovered,  [whose  names]  were  placed  in  the  urn  for  decision 
by  lot.    As  the  Chancellor  now  writes  that  each  of  the  four 
children  discovered  by  the  Khan-pu^  on  this  occasion  has  been 
attended  by  auspicious  and  encouraging  omens,  we  do  not 
presume  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  choice  of  any  one  of  their 
number,  but,  as  regards  the  whole  four,  have  on  the  one  hand 
communicated  in  a  Tibetan  despatch  with  the  Chancellor  re- 
specting the  two  children  bom  within  the  territory  of  Tibet, 
and  as  regards  the  two  children  born  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  province  of  Sze-chVan,  have  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Viceroy  of  that  province  calling  upon  them  re- 
spectively to  require  the  parents  and  tutors  of  the  children  in 
question  to  bring  the  latter  to  Anterior  Tibet.     On  this  being 
done,  your  Majesty's  servants,  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing rules,  will  institute  a  careful  examination  in  person,  con- 
jointly with  the  Panshen  Erdeni  and  the  Chancellor,  and  will 
call  upon  the  children  to  recognize  articles  heretofore  in  use 

^  These  syllnbles  represent  the  name  or  names,  and  possibly  the  title  also,  in 
Tibetan,  of  a  funcvionary  who  appears  from  later  memorials  to  have  occupied  the 
post  of  Vicar  General  or  Chancellor  in  the  establishment  of  ihe  DalHi  Lama. 
The  translator  assumes  ^without  feeline  absolutely  certain)  that  the  characters 
sounded  Bakhshi^  with  wnich  the  unwieldy  string  of  vocables  ends,  represent  the 
Mongol  word  which  is  thus  pronounced,  with  the  signification  of  "Teacher." 
The  title  **  Chancellor'*  will  henceforward  be  substituted  for  the  name  iu  question 
wherever  it  occurs. 

^  The  title  of  one  of  the  grades  of  official  rank  among  the  Tibetan  priesthood. 
K'tm-pu  in  Tibetan = elder. 
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by  the  Dalai  Lama ;  after  which  your  servantB  will  proceed 
with  scrapulooB  care  to  take  measures  for  inscribiog  their 
names  on  slips  to  be  placed  in  the  urn,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  mass^  and  drawing  the  lots  in  public.  So  soon  as  the 
individual  shall  have  been  ascertained  bj  lot,  your  servants 
will  forward  a  further  report  for  your  Majesty's  informatian 
and  commands.  They  now  present  for  imperial  perusal  a 
translation  of  the  detailed  statement  of  the  miraculous  signs 
attending  the  children  that  were  disooTered  on  inquiry. 

[Enclosure.] 

Detailed  statement  of  the  miraculous  signs  attending  upon 
four  children,  drawn  up  for  His  Majesty's  perusal  from  the 
despatch  of  the  Chancellor  reporting  the  same : — 

1.  A-chu-cho-ma,  the  wife  of  the  l^betan  named  Kung-pu- 
tan-tseng,  living  at  the  Pan-jS-chung  post-station  in  Sang- 
ang-k'iiih-tsung,  gave  birth  to  a  son  on  the  13th  day  of  the  11th 
month  of  the  year  Ki-hai  (19th  December,  1839),  upon  a 
report  concerning  which  having  been  received  from  the  local 
headmen,  the  Chancellor  despatched  Tsze-feng-cho-ni-'rh  and 
others  to  make  inquiry.  It  was  thereupon  ascertained  that 
on  the  night  before  the  said  female  gave  birth  to  her  child,  a 
brilliant  radiance  of  many  colours  was  manifested  in  the  air, 
subsequently  to  which  the  spring- water  in  the  well  of  the 
temple  court-yard  changed  to  a  milk  white  colour.  Seven 
days  afterwards,  there  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  rock, 
behind  the  post-station,  the  light  of  a  flame,  which  shone 
for  a  length  of  time.  Crowds  of  people  hastened  to  witness 
it,  when,  however,  no  single  trace  of  fire  remained,  but  upon 
the  rock  there  was  manifested  an  image  of  Kwan  Fin  and 
the  characters  of  Na-mo  0-mi-to  Fo,^  together  with  the  im- 
print of  footsteps.  On  the  night  when  the  child  was  bom, 
the  sound  of  music  was  heard,  and  milk  dropped  upon  the 
pillars  of  the  house.      When  the  commissioners  instituted 

*  Lit.,  the  chanting  of  religious  formulas. 

'  Kwan  Yin,  the  Sanskrit  Ayalokitesvara,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  honoured 
deities  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon  in  China  and  I'ibet,  but  is  also  believed  to  be 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  successive  Dalai  Lamas  (See  Appendix  A).  The 
invocation  Na-mo  0-roi-to  Fo  (Amita  Buddha)  is  familiarly  known  as  the  ceaseless 
ejaculation  of  every  devout  Tibetan. 
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their  inquiry,  they  found  the  child  sitting  cross-legged  in 
a  dignified  attitude,  seeming  able  to  recognize  them,  and 
shewing  not  the  slightest  timidity.  They  placed  a  rosary 
in  the  child's  hands,  whereupon  he  appeared  as  though  re- 
citing sentences  from  the  Siitra  of  Amita  Buddha.  In  ad- 
dressing his  mother,  he  pronounced  the  word  A-md  with 
perfect  distinctness.  His  features  were  comely  and  well- 
formed,  and  his  expression  bright  and  intellectual,  in  a 
degree  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  children. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  report,  certificates  by  the  local 
headmen  and  members  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  solemnly 
attesting  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  set  forth, 
were  appended,  and  were  transmitted  after  authentication  by 

the  Chancellor  to  ourselves. 

1 

4.  Yung-chung-pu-ch'ih,  wife  of  Tsfi-wang-t^ng-chu,  a 
Tibetan,  living  near  the  Tai  Ning  monastery,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Ta-tsien-lu  in  Sze-ch'wan,  gave  birth  to  a  son 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the  year  Wu-su  (19th 
October,  1838) ;  and  on  report  being  made  by  the  Khan-pu 
of  the  monastery,  commissioners  were  despatched  to  the  spot 
by  the  Chancellor,  whereupon  it  was  ascertained  that  before 
the  birth  of  this  child,  yellow  flowers  blossomed  during  the 
winter  months  on  the  walls ;  and  that  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
1st  month  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  a  radiant  mist  appeared 
on  the  upper  buildings  of  the  monastery,  and  shone  into  the 
house  of  TsS-wang-teng-chu.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
the  8th  month  a  brilliant  light,  as  of  day,  was  manifested. 
On  the  Ist  of  the  9th  month,  when  the  child  was  born,  its 
right  breast  bore  the  appearance  of  the  conch-shell ;  on  the 
following  day  a  brilliant  many-coloured  radiance  shone  in  the 
heavens.  Again,  on  the  25th  day  of  the  10th  month  of 
the  following  year  (1839),  two  peals  of  thunder  were  heard. 
On  the  13th  day  of  the  5th  month,  in  1840,  the  child  was 
taken  up  to  the  Lo-chu-jih  mountain  to  ofier  incense,  when 
a  pair  of  crows  were  seen,  which  hovered  around  and  gam- 

^  In  order  not  to  prolong  unnecessarily  the  translation,  two  only,  out  of  the 
foor  reports,  have  been  translated.  Nos.  2  and  3,  omitted,  differ  in  no  respect 
Irom  the  characteristics  of  those  presented  here. 
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boUed  with  the  child,  who  likewise  indulged  in  frolic  with 
the  birds.  After  the  child  returned  to  his  home,  he  seated 
himself  astride  upon  a  grain  sack,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was 
riding  upon  a  mule,  and  wanted  to  return  to  his  own  abode, 
which  saying  he  repeated  during  several  consecutire  days. 
The  commissioners  found  the  child's  countenance  to  be  of 
an  elevated  and  dignified  cast,  and  his  eyes  bright  and 
attractive,  beyond  the  fashion  of  ordinary  mortals. 

In  addition  to  the  above  report,  certificates  by  the  priest- 
hood and  laity  of  the  place,  solemnly  attesting  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  set  forth  were  appended,  and 
were  communicated  after  authentication  by  the  Chancellor 
to  ourselves. 

The  above  having  been  respectfully  laid  before  the  throne, 
a  minute  was  received  on  the  21st  day  of  the  2nd  month,  in 
1841,  from  the  Council  of  State,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  first  month  the  following  decree  was  issued : — 

"  Meng  Pao  and  his  colleague  report  that  with  reference 
to  the  four  children  examined  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
Dalai  Lama's  Embodiment,  prodigies  have  been  manifested 
in  the  case  of  each  of  them.  Inasmuch  as  in  this  matter 
it  is  now  declared  to  them  that,  four  children  having  been 
examined,  certificates  in  due  form  have  been  given  attesting 
the  appearance  of  miraculous  signs,  let  Meng  Pao  and  his 
colleague  forthwith  address  the  Chancellor  and  communicate 
with  the  Viceroy  of  Sze-ch*wan,  calling  upon  them  to  cause 
the  parents  and  tutors  of  the  respective  children  to  bring  them 
to  Anterior  Tibet  in  order  that  Meng  Pao  and  his  colleague, 
in  unison  with  the  Panshen  Erdeni^  and  the  Chancellor,  may 
further  personally  put  them  to  proof  and  require  them  to 
recognize  articles  heretofore  used  by  the  Dalai  Lama;  pro- 
ceeding next  to  write  out  slips  and  place  them  in  the  urn, 
and  to  draw  the  lots  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 
When  the  individual  shall  have  been  determined  in  this  manner, 
let  a  further  report  be  made.  Let  this  be  communicated  to 
them  for  their  guidance." 

11.  Memorial  drawn  up  on  the  8th  day  of  the  6th  month 

^  See  Appendix  B. 
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of  the  21st  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (25th  July,  1841),  reporting 
the  verification  of  the  child  ia  whom  the  reimbodiment  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  has  appeared,  the  drawing  of  lots  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  rule,  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  population 
of  Tibet,  both  clergy  and  laity,  are  penetrated  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  satisfaction :  upon  the  memorial  bringing 
which  to  the  imperial  knowledge  the  sacred  glance  is  re- 
verently besought. 

Your  servants  have  already  memorialized  reporting  that 
the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama  having  made  its  appear- 
ance, a  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  drawing  of  lots ;  and  they 
have  now  to  state  that  they  subsequently  received  a  letter 
from  the  Chancellor  to  the  effect  that  the  children  had  suc- 
cessively arrived  and  had  all  been  lodged  in  the  Sangha  Mo- 
nastry  at  Te  K'ing,  to  the  eastward  of  Lassa,  whereupon  he 
had  appointed  the  21st  day  of  the  5th  month  for  proceeding 
to  put  them  to  the  proof.  On  that  day,  accordingly,  your 
servants  proceeded  to  the  Sangha  Monastery  in  company  with 
the  Panshen  Erdeni,  the  Chancellor,  and  all  the  hut'ukhfu^ 
khan-pUf  ko-pu-lun,  etc.,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  a  careful 
inquiry  into  each  individual  case  that  the  two  children  born 
respectively  at  Sang-ang-k'iiih-tsung  and  at  La-kia-jih-wa  in 
Tibet  are  both  aged  three  years,  and  the  two  children  born 
respectively  in  the  tribalty  of  K'ung-sa  in  the  district  of  Ta- 
tfiien-lu  and  at  the  Tai  JSing  Monastery  are  both  aged  four 
years — that  their  personal  appearance  is  uniformly  sym- 
metrical and  proper,  and  that  all  alike  display  an  elevated 
demeanour.  Hereupon  the  Panshen  Erdeni  and  his  associates 
laid  before  them  for  recognition  the  image  of  Buddha  wor- 
shipped by  the  late  Dalai  Lama,  together  with  the  bell- 
clapper,  swinging  drum,  and  other  like  articles  used  by  him, 
all  in  duplicate,  the  genuine  objects  being  accompanied  by 
imitations.  The  children  showed  themselves  capable  of  re- 
cognizing each  individual  article,  without  hesitation,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  clergy  and  people,  who,  as  they 
crowded  around  to  behold  the  sight,  gave  vent  aloud  to  their 
admiration  of  the  prodigy. 

^  See  Appendix  D. 

TOL.  IY.^[lfSW  8B&IX8.]  19 
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A  despatcli  was  subsequently  received  from  the  Chancellor 
to  the  effect  that  the  supernatural  intelligence  of  the  four 
children  having  been  tested  by  joint  investigation,  and  having 
been  authenticated  in  the  hearing  and  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
he  would  request  that  the  names  be  placed  in  the  urn  and  the 
lot  be  drawn  on  the  25th  day  of  the  6th  month ;  in  addition 
to  which,  he  forwaixied  a  list  of  the  names  bestowed  in  infancy 
on  the  four  children  and  of  the  names  of  their  fathers.     Your 
servants  having  in  reply  assented  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, masses  were  performed  during  seven  days  preceding  the 
date  in  question  by  the  hufukht'u  and  lamas  of  Mount  Potala^ 
and  the  various  monasteries ;  and,  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
Panshen  Erdeni,  the  Chancellor,  and  their  associates,  followed 
by  the  entire  body  of  lamas,  chanted  a  mass  before  the  sacred 
eflSgy  of  your  Majesty's  exalted  ancestor,  the  Emperor  Pure,* 
offering  up  prayers  subsequently  in  devout  silence.     On  the 
25th  day  of  the  5th  month  your  servants  reverently  proceeded 
to  Mount  Potala,  and  placed  the  golden  vase  with  due  devo- 
tion upon  a  yellow  altar   before   the  sacred   effigy.     After 
offering  incense  and  performing  homage  with  nine  prostra- 
tions, they  inscribed  upon  the  slips,  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
characters,  the  iufant-naraes  of  the  children  and  the  names  of 
their  fathers,  which  they  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the 
respective  relatives  and  tutors,  and  of  the  assembled  lamas. 
This  having  been  done,  your  servant,  Haip'u,  recited  a  chapter 
from  the  Scriptures  in  unison  with  the  Panshen  Erdeni  and 
the  other  [ecclesiastics],  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  and, 
reverently  sealing   up   the  inscribed   slips,   deposited   them 
within  the  vase.     The  slips  being  small  and  the  urn  deep, 
nothing  was  wanting  to  secure  perfect  inviolability.     After 
the  further  recital  of  a  chapter  by  the  Panshen  Erdeni  and 


*  The  mountain  upon  which  the  vast  assemblage  of  cloisters  forming  the  Dalai 
Lama's  Residence  is  situated  is  thus  designated,  not,  as  Hue  ignorantly  states, 
urith  reference  to  the  name  of  Buddha,  but,  as  Koeppen  clearly  points  out  (vol. 
ii.  p.  341,  iwfe),  from  the  Sanskrit  word  meaning  "Port,"  and  particularly  signify- 
ing the  port  in  tlic  Delta  of  the  Indus  known  as  Pattala  to  the  ancients,  which 
tradition  assigi  s  as  tlie  original  seat  of  the  ancestors  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha. 

2  'J'he  Emperor  Kien  Lung  died  1796,  who,  since  his  final  subjugation  of  Tibet 
in  1746,  has  continued  to  receive  homage  even  posthumously  as  sovcieign  of  the 
country. 
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his  associated,  your  servant,  MSng  Pao,  inserting  bis  hand 
within  the  urn  upon  the  altar,  turned  the  slips  over  and  over, 
several  times,  and  reverently  proceeded  to  draw  forth  one  of 
their  number,  which  he  inspected  in  concert  with  the  chil- 
dren's relatives  and  tutors  and  the  assembled  lamas.  The 
inscription  upon  the  slip  was  as  follows :  "  The  son  of  Ts6- 
wang-teng-chu,  Tibetan,  from  the  Tai  Ning  Monastery. 
Infant-name,  Na-mu-kio-mu-to-urh-tsi.  Present  age,  four 
years."  The  remaining  slips  having  been  drawn  out  and 
inspected  publicly,  the  Penshen  Erdeni,  the  Chancellor,  with 
the  greater  and  lesser  hufukhfu,  and  all  the  attendant  lamaSy 
exclaimed  unanimously  with  unfeigned  delight  and  glad- 
someness  that  "  by  the  favour  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who 
has  given  advancement  to  the  cause  of  the  Yellow  Church,* 
the  established  rule  has  now  been  complied  with  for  ascer- 
taining by  lot  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  the 
lot  having  now  fallen  upon  this  child — who,  the  son  of  a 
poor  Tibetan  fuel-seller,  has  manifested  prodigies  of  intelli- 
gence, abundantly  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  multitude — 
it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  actual  and  genuine  re- 
embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama  has  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  the  Yellow  Church  has  a  ruler  for  its  governance.  The 
minds  of  the  people  are  gladdened  and  at  rest,  and  the  rever- 
ential gratitude  that  inspires  us  humble  priests  is  inexhaust- 
ible." After  this  they  performed  with  the  utmost  devotion 
the  homage  of  nine  prostrations  in  the  direction  of  your 
Majesty's  abode,  expressing  their  reverential  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  celestial  favour.  Your  servants  observed  with 
careful  attention  that  the  gratitude  not  alone  of  the  Panshen 
Erdeni  and  his  attendant  ecclesiastics  proceeded  from  the 
most  sincere  feelings,  but  also  that  the  entire  population  of 
Lassa,  both  clergy  and  laity,  united  in  the  demonstration  by 
raising  their  hands  to  their  foreheads  in  a  universal  feeling 
of  profound  satisfaction. 

The  above  memorial  having  been  respectively  transmitted^ 
there  was  received  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  8th  month  a  minuter 

^  See  Appendix  A, 
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firom  the  Oouncil  of  State,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  15th  daj 
of  the  7th  month  the  following  decree  was  issued : — 

"MSng  Pao  and  his  colleague  memorialize  relating  the 
determination  by  lot  of  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
and  farther  report  that  a  day  of  auspicious  omen  is  proposed 
for  the  ascent  of  the  throne ;  requesting,  besides,  that  the 
Panshen  Erdeni  be  commanded  to  return  to  Ulterior  Tibet.^ 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  the  Dalai 
Lama's  embodiment,  M&ng  Pao  and  his  colleague  having 
drawn  lots  in  public  for  the  four  children  whose  names  had 
been  submitted,  and  the  drawing  having  produced  the  name 
of  Na-mu-kia-mu-to-urh-tsi,  son  of  the  Tibetan  TsS-wang- 
teng-chu,  who  has  manifested  prodigies  of  intelligence,  abun- 
dantly satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  multitude,  who  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  the  actual  and  true  embodiment  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  has  appeared  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Yellow  Church 
has  a  ruler  for  its  governance,  an  event  most  happy  and  aus- 
picious, we  are  penetrated  with  joy  on  the  perusal  of  the 
report  that  conveys  this  intelligence,  and  we  do  now  espe- 
cially bestow  upon  the  aforesaid  embodiment  the  following 
gifts,  viz.,  one  *hdta,^  one  image  of  the  Buddha  of  Boundless 
Age,  one  bell  clapper,  and  one  rosary  of  coral  beads,  which 
we  despatch  to  Meng  Pao  for  presentation.  And  we  further 
bestow  upon  the  Panshen  Erdeni  and  the  Chancellor  respec- 
tively one  */idta  and  one  image  of  the  Buddha  of  Boundless 
Age»  which  we  similarly  despatch  for  presentation.  As  re- 
gards the  Panshen  Erdeni,  since  he  has  performed  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonials  and  observed  the  allotted  fasts  for  the 
embodiment,  and  inasmuch  as  the  period  of  the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  Dalai  Lama  is  still  remote,  it  is  right  that  he  be 
directed  to  return  to  Ulterior  Tibet.  Let,  therefore,  the  pro- 
per commands  be  issued  for  his  observance.  Let  this  decree 
be  communicated  for  the  information  [of  M^ng  Pao  and  his 
colleague].     Respect  this  !  " 

III.  (Precis).      Memorial  dated  the  8th  day  of  the  6th 

^  ie.  to  his  residence  at  Tashi<Iumbo,  distant  some  eight  days*  journey  from 
Lassa. 

'  The  *hdta  is  a  handkerchief  or  scarf  of  siiki  the  gift  of  which  is  considered 
indispensable  to  the  investiture  of  a  Lama. 
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montli  of  the  2l8t  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (25tli  July,  1841),  re- 
porting that  the  Chancellor  proposes  to  carry  out  the  enthrone^ 
ment  of  the  Dalai  Lama  on  the  16th  day  of  the  4th  month  of 
next  year. 

Beplf/,  directing  the  Colonial  Board  to  select  two  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  Imperial  Rescript  and  tiie 
presents,  to  be  forwarded  on  the  occasion  of  the  enthrone- 
ment. The  Viceroy  of  Sze-ch'wan,  is  to  send  ten  thousand 
Taels^  from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  as  a  donation  to  the 
Dalai  Lama  on  his  accession. 

IV.  Memorial  drawn  up  the  8th  day  of  the  6th  month  of 
the  2l8t  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (25th  July,  1841),  reporting 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  religious  rules  of  Buddha,  the 
embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama  has  assumed  the  ecclesiastic 
garb  and  tonsure,  and  that  a  religious  name  has  been  chosen 
for  him. 

Tour  servants  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
Chancellor,  to  the  effect  that  '*  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  having  now  been  determined  by  lot,  to  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  of  all,  it  became  necessary  to  solicit  the  fulfilment 
of  the  established  rules,  and  to  request  the  Panshen  Erdeni 
to  invest  him  for  the  first  time  with  the  ecclesiastic  garb,  and 
to  shave  his  head.  Accordingly,  on  the  2nd  of  the  6th 
month  I  proceeded,  with  the  entire  body  of  hufukhfu,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  Panshen  Erdeni,  to  the  Sangha 
Monastery,  where,  having  given  notice  to  the  Embodiment 
of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  arranged  an  altar  facing  the  North- 
east,' incense  was  offered,  and  the  ceremonial  of  three 
genuflections,  and  nine  prostrations  was  performed  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  for  the  celestial  favours  [of  His  Majesty]. 
After  this,  the  Panshen  Erdeni,  in  conformity  with  the 
religious  rules,  bestowed  the  robe  and  tonsure,  and  appointed 
the  religious  name  of  A-wang-ko-lS-sang-tan-pei-chun-mei- 
kai-chu-pu-chia-m'-tso.  On  this  day  the  skies  were  radiant 
and  bright,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  be- 

^  The  Chinese  liangf  called  iael  by  Europeans,  equals  about  6«.  4d»  in  talne. 
The  above  sum  is  therefore  equal  to  about  3,000/. 
*  Tht  dixeotion  of  Peking. 
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fitting  dignity,  everything  taking  plac9  in  a  happy  manner- 
all  of  which  is  due  to  the  boundless  and  gracious  protection 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  gives  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Yellow  Church.  The  gratitude  felt  in  very  truth 
by  the  Dalai  Lama's  Embodiment,  and  by  us  humble  priests, 
is  inexhaustible. 

''As  the  period  for  the  enthronement  is  still  distant  by 
several  months,  I  would  beg  that  a  decision  be  formed  on  the 
subject  whether  the  Panshen  Erdeni  shall  be  directed  to 
remain  here  in  reverent  attendance  or  otherwise." 

On  receipt  of  the  foregoing.  Tour  servants  find  by 
reference  to  the  records,  that  in  1822,  after  the  tenth  Dalai 
Lama  had  assumed  the  Monastic  garb  and  tonsure,  in  reply 
to  the  Memorial  reporting  this  occurrence,  a  Decree  was 
received  directing  that,  as  the  period  for  the  enthronement 
was  still  remote,  the  Panshen  Erdeni  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  directed  to  return  to  Ulterior  Tibet,  which  com- 
mand was  duly  complied  with.  At  present,  inasmuch  as  the 
Panshen  Erdeni  has  performed  these  duties,  and  the  day  of 
enthronement  is  still  distant,  it  may  be  that  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  his  further  tarrying  here,  and  that  he  may 
forthwith  return  to  Ulterior  Tibet;  on  which  subject.  Tour 
Majesty's  commands  are  reverently  awaited. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  the  8th  month,  a  reply  in  the  Vermilion 
Pencil  was  received,  to  the  effect :  "  Let  it  be  as  proposed. 
Respect  this  !  "  (N.B. — The  above  Memorial  was  originally 
written  in  Manchow). 

V.  (Precis).  Memorial  dated  the  17th  day  of  the  7th 
month  of  the  2l8t  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (2nd  September,  1841), 
with  reference  to  the  father  of  the  new  Dalai  Lama.  Former 
precedents  are  quoted  in  favour  of  conferring  upon  him  the 
rank  of  Kung  (the  highest  of  the  five  ranks  of  Chinese 
nobility). 

Reply  conferring  the  above  title. 

Decree  dated  20th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  the  2l8t  year 
of  Tao  Kwang  (4th  October,  1841),  conferring  presents  on 
the  Panshen  Erdeni,  on  his  attaining  his  sixtieth  year. 

VI.  Supplementary  Memorial  dated  the  19th  day  of  the 
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llth  montli  of  the  2l8t  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (Slst  December, 
1841).  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,^  we  have  to  state  that 
the  Embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama  having  now  his  residence 
at  the  Jih-Kia  Monastery  (Si-gat-sze),  to  the  eastward  of 
Lassa,  Your  Servants  have  at  frequent  intervals  despatched 
messengers  to  see  him ;  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
until  now,  a  period  of  several  months,  the  climate  of  Lassa 
has  perfectly  agreed  with  him,  and  he  has  been  in  every 
respect  strong  and  healthy.  The  persons  attending  him  use 
all  possible  exertions  in  performing  every  necessary  service. 
This  we  accordingly  report  for  Your  Majesty's  information. 

VII.  Memorial  dated  the  18th  day  of  the  4th  month  of 
the  22nd  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (27th  May,  1842),  reporting 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  of  enthronement  of  the 
Embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

On  the  21st  of  the  9th  month  of  last  year.  Your  Majesty's 
commands  were  reverently  received,  to  the  effect  that  "  on 
the  enthronement  of  the  Embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  let 
the  Assistant  High  Commissioner  Haip'u,  be  substituted  in 
place  [of  a  previous  appointment],  to  co-operate  with  MSng 
Pao,  and  the  Chang-chia  Hufukhfu^  in  witnessing  the 
ceremony.  Kespect  this  !"  In  obedience  to  these  conmiands, 
Your  servants  proceeded  on  the  13th  day  of  the  4th  month  in 
company  with  the  Chang-chia  HufukMu  and  the  Chancellor, 
followed  by  their  subordinate  functionaries,  the  hufukht^u, 
lamas^  and  Tibetan  officials,  to  the  Monastery  on  Mount  Jih- 
kia,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  Dalai  Lama's  Embodi- 
ment down  the  mountain  to  the  town  of  Chih-ta-hwang-pu, 
on  the  east  of  Lassa,  where  his  abode  was  temporarily 
established.  Your  Servants,  in  respectful  conformity  with 
the  rules  for  attendance  upon  the  Dalai  Lama,  appointed 
detachments  of  the  Chinese  garrison  troops  to  form  an 
encampment,  and  to  discharge  the  duty  of  bodyguards  during 
the  two  days  he  remained  there.  On  the  15th,  Your 
servants  escorted  the  Embodiment  to  the  Monastery  at  Mount 

^  The  Memorial  here  referred  to  is  not  given. 

'  This  is  the  title  of  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Lamaist  hierarchy  at  Peking, 
where  he  exercises  the  functions  of  a  Metropolitan.  He  appears  to  have  been 
deputed  to  attend  the  present  ceremony.    See  Appendix  D. 
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Potala,  where  reverent  prostrations  were  performed,  and  the 
ceremonial  obseryances  were  folfilled  before  the  Sacred  Effigy 
of  Tour  Majesty's  elevated  ancestor,  the  Emperor  Pure.  On 
the  16th,  Your  servants  reverently  took  the  golden  Scroll 
containing  the  Mandate  bestowed  by  Your  Majesty  upon  the 
Dalai  Lama*s  Embodiment,  together  with  the  sable  cape,  the 
coral  Court  rosary,  etc.,  and  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  Taelsin 
silver,  being  Your  Majesty's  donations,  which  they  caused  to 
be  conveyed  upon  yellow  platforms  to  the  Monastery  at 
Mount  Potala,  and  deposited  with  devout  care  in  due  order 
in  the  Hall  called  Ta  Tu  Kang.  The  couch  and  pillows  Were 
then  arranged  upon  the  divan;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Dalai  Lama's  Embodiment  in  the  Hall,  Your  Servants  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Chang-chia  HuVukhfuy  reverently  read 
out  the  Golden  Scroll,  embodying  Your  Majesty's  Mandate, 
to  the  perusal  of  which  the  Embodiment  listened  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  facing  toward  the  East.  After  the  reading 
was  concluded,  he  received  with  veneration  the  Imperial 
gifts,  and  performed  the  ceremonial  of  three  genuflections 
and  nine  prostrations  in  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  abode, 
thus  testifying  his  respectful  gratitude  for  the  celestial 
favours.  Having  been  invested  with  the  garments  conferred 
by  Your  Majesty,  the  Embodiment  was  supported  to  his  seat 
upon  the  throne ;  whereupon  the  Chancellor,  at  the  head  of 
the  Tibetan  priesthood,  intoned  a  chant  of  Dharani  formulas, 
invoking  auspicious  fortune.  All  the  hufukhfu  and  lamm 
having  performed  obeisances,  a  great  banquet  was  opened, 
and  the  ceremonial  of  enthronement  was  thus  brought  to  a 
close.  The  day  was  attended  by  the  utmost  fine  weather,  and 
everything  passed  off  auspiciously  and  well,  to  the  universal 
delight  of  the  entire  body  of  clergy  and  laity  of  Lassa. 
This  we  accordingly  bring  to  Your  Majesty's  knowledge; 
and  in  addition  we  have  to  state,  that  as  the  Embodiment  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  has  now  been  enthroned,  it  is  proper,  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  rules,  to  cease  henceforth  from 
using  the  word  "  Embodiment."  This  we  accordingly 
append,  and  respectfully  bring  before  Your  Majesty's  Notice. 
On  the  4th  day  of  the  7th  month,  a  reply  in  the  Vermilion 
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Pencil  was  received:  "Be  it  as  proposed.  Respect  this!" 
(N.B.— The  above  Memorial  was  originally  written  in 
Hanchow). 

VIII.  Memorial  dated  the  8th  day  of  the  10th  month  of 
the  23rd  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (29th  November,  1843), 
reporting  particulars  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  Prin- 
cipal and  Assistant  Preceptors  for  the  Dalai  Lama,  to  instruct 
him  in  the  scriptures  upon  which  the  Sacred  Glance  is 
besought. 

Premising  that  on  the  last  Dalai  Lama's  installation,  a 
Principal  and  an  Assistant  Preceptor  were  appointed  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  instruction  and  mental  development,  we 
have  to  report  that  we  have  been  presented  with  a  petition  by 
the  Kopulun,  and  the  entire  body  of  superior  clergy 
(Khanpu)j  to  the  effect  that  "the  Dalai  Lama  is  now 
advancing  in  age,  and  manifests  an  intelligence  and  a  quick- 
ness of  perception  that  are  altogether  unusual ;  and  that  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  appoint  an  erudite  preceptor  for  his 
daily  and  nightly  instruction,  to  the  end  that  he  may  become 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  be  a  worthy  head  to 
the  Yellow  Church.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  office  of 
Principal  Preceptor  to  the  last  Dalai  Lama  in  the  line  of 
descent,  was  filled  by  the  Chancellor  Ke-le-tan-si-leu-t'u-sa- 
ma-ti  Bakhshi,  the  Kopulun  and  Khanpu  respectfully  solicit 
that  he  may  now  be  appointed  Principal  Preceptor  to  the 
Dalai  Lama."  We  have  further  received  a  despatch  from 
the  Chancellor  to  the  following  effect : 

"The  humble  priest  on  whom  the  Celestial  favour  has 
bestowed  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Councils,  has  no  other 
duty  than  that  of  using  all  his  endeavours  toward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  trust ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Dalai  Lama  is  now 
advancing  in  age,  it  is  necessary,  with  a  view  to  advantageous 
results,  that  selection  be  made  of  a  tutor  profoundly  versed  in 
the  religious  writings  in  the  person  of  a  lama,  enjoying  the 
distinction  of  rank  Imperially  conferred,  who  shall  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  instruction.  Having  made 
careful  research  among  the  whole  body  of  lamas  in  Tibet,  no 
more  fitting  choice  is  found  than  that  of  the  lama  Lung-mei- 
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kiiih-kieh,  whose  official  title  is  Lo-pu-tsang  L^ng-chu-pu,  at 
present  sixty-two  years  of  age,  a  profound  adept  in  the 
religions  writings,  and  of  unblemished  character,  and  worthy 
of  the  post  of  preceptor  to  the  Dalai  Lama." 

The  Chancellor  requesting  that  this  representation  may  be 
laid  before  Your  Majesty,  Tour  servants  have  hereupon  to 
state  that  on  reference  to  the  records,  they  find  that  the 
instructor  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  tenth  in  succession,  was  the 
Chancellor  himself,  who  filled  the  post  of  preceptor,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties;  and  that,  fearing  lest  his  oc- 
cupation as  Comptroller  of  Councils  might  entail  a  loss  of 
time  in  the  Dalai  Lama's  studies,  selection  was  made  of 
Ke-le-tan-kiu-ch'ih-pa-a-wang-nien-cha  and  the  grandee  the 
Pan-ti-ta,^  as  his  Assistants.  If,  as  the  Kopulun  and  Khanpu 
request,  the  Chancellor  be  again  appointed  Preceptor  in 
Chief,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Dalai  Lama's  studies  cannot 
be  conducted  entirely  as  they  ought.  We  find  that  Ke-lfe- 
tan-kiu-ch'ih-pa-a-wang-nien-cha,  who  discharged  the  duty 
of  preceptor  to  the  former  Dalai  Lama  in  a  very  admirable 
manner,  has  long  since  passed  out  of  employ  (i.e.  deceased) ; 
but  that  there  remains  at  present  the  grandee  Kia-rau-pa-le-i- 
hi-tan-pei-chia-rau-tso,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  efficiency 
in  instructing  the  tenth  Dalai  Lama  in  the  religious  writings, 
was  graciously  advanced  from  the  dignity  of  Pan- ft- 1 a  to  the 
title  of  Nomun  ^Uan?  He  is  now  leading  a  monastic  life  in 
his  own  monastery  at  Lassa,  and  is  not  occupied  with  any 
public  business.  He  is  worthy  of  receiving  the  appointment 
to  repair  to  Mount  Potala,  and  to  act  with  the  lama  Lung- 
mei-kiiih-kieh,  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Chancellor  for 
the  duties  of  preceptor.  Loss  of  time  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  necessary  studies  may  by  this  means  be  avoided.  The 
motive  influencing  Your  servants  is  the  desire  to  devote  every 
care  to  the  matter  of  instruction ;  and  they  reverently  submit 
to  Your  Majesty's  decision  the  question  whether  the  Nomun 
^Han,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  efficiency  of    his 

'  See  infrd. 

*  Sec  Appendix  C.    The  title  Pan-ti-ta  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Indian  FandU. 
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education  of  the  former  Dalai  Lama,  may  be  appointed 
Preceptor  in  chief,  and  the  lama  Lung-mei-kiiih-kieh  as 
Assistant  Preceptor,  to  the  Dalai  Lama. 

On  the  17th  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the  23rd  year  of 
Tao  Kwang  (6th  January,  1844),  the  Cabinet  received  the 
following  Decree : 

"  Meng  Pao  and  his  colleague  memorialize  concerning  the 
selection  of  Principal  and  Assistant  Preceptors  for  the  Dalai 
Lama.  Let  the  request  contained  in  their  Memorial  be  com- 
plied with.     Respect  this !" 

LX.  (Precis).  Memorial  dated  the  7th  day  of  the  4th 
month  of  the  24th  year  of  Tao  Kwang  (23rd  May,  1844), 
stating  that  the  Nomun  ^HaUy  recently  appointed  Preceptor 
in  chief  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  perfected  his  repose^  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sickness  on  the  27th  day  of  the  3rd  month — and 
forwarding  the  Chancellor's  suggestion  that  the  Assistant 
Preceptor  be  advanced  to  the  vacant  post  as  Chief  Preceptor, 
with  the  addition,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  of  the 
honorary  title  of  Pan-ti-ia,  or,  should  his  Majesty  see  fit,  of 
the  dignity  of  Nomun  ^Han.  This  suggestion  they  do  not 
themselves  support,  thinking  it  premature  to  confer  titles  of 
such  eminence,  before  putting  the  preceptor  s  abilities  to  the 
test  of  experience,  and  they  request  instructions  on  this 
point. 

%*  No  reply  to  the  above  Memorial  is  recorded  ;  and  with 
it  the  series  relating  to  the  Dalai  Lama  is  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination. 


APPENDIX. 
A.  The  Dalai  Lama. 


The  documents  translated  above,  exhibit  in  its  entirety,  the 
strange  process  of  selecting,  installing,  and  educating  for  his  duties 
the  pontiff,  in  whose  supernatural  character  and  divine  commissioUi 

^  i.e.  died.  The  above  term  is  invariably  applied  to  the  decease  of  members  of 
the  Buddhist  hierarchy. 
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implicit  faith  is  reposed  by  the  rude,  saperstitious  populationB  of 
Tibet  and  Mongolia ;  bat,  simply  recounting  as  they  do,  a  series  of 
events  from  the  point  of  view  of  every-day  official  business,  they 
naturally  contain  no  references  elucidative  of  the  history  of  the 
past.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  elsewhere  for  explanations 
of  the  complex  hierarchical  system  to  which  an  entire  ethnological 
group  has  been  enslaved  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.     For 
the  European  reader,  fortunately,  a  full  and  authentic  light  has 
already  been  thrown  upon  the  Lamaistic  constitution  in  the  work  of 
Carl  Friedrich  Koeppen   (^Die  Lamaiache  Hierarchie  und  Sjrche, 
Berlin,  1859),  where  the  results  of  past  and  contemporary  research 
are  digested  to  form  an  exceedingly  lucid  survey  of  Tibetan  history ; 
whilst,  to  the  stndent  of  Chinese,  sources  of  more  direct  information 
are  naturally  available.     Modem  Chinese  works  exist,  which,  not 
yet  having  met  with  translators,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  even 
Koeppeu's  comprehensive  research ;   and   among  these,  the  most 
prominent  is  the  SMn^  Wu  Ki,  or  History  of  the  Campaigng  of  ih$ 
Reigning  Dynasty ^ — a  most  valuable  record  of  the  wars  and  foreign 
policy  in  general  of  the  Manchow  sovereigns,  from  their  first  en- 
croachments on  the  Chinese  Empire,  up  to  the  first  decades  of  the 
present   century.     The  author,    a  functionary   serving  at  Peking 
during  the  reign  of  Tao  Kwang,  had  free  access  to  the  various 
State  Paper  Offices,  and  (with  of  course  a  due  regard  for  the  glory 
of  his  Imperial  masters)  digested  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  into 
a  record  which  forms  in  fact — with  one  partial  exception — the  only 
published  Chinese  history  of  the  events  of  the  last  two  centuries. 
Book  V.  of  this  work  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  Tibet, 
covering  precisely  the  same  ground  as  is  traversed  by  Koeppen's 
survey,  and  principally  based  on  the  writings — published  or  private — 
of  Manchow  and  Chinese  functionaries,  who  have  held  office  in 
Mongolia  or  Tibet.     A  brief  resume  of  the  leading  facts  in  con- 
nection  with   the   Lamaist  hierarchy,   gathered  from  the  sources 
indicated  above,  will  serve  to  explain  the  proceedings  reported  by 
the  Imperial  Commissioners  to  their  Sovereign  in  1841-43. 

The  rise  of  the  double  Papacy  by  means  of  which  Tibet  has  been 
governed,  and  the  unruly  Mongol  tribes  have  been  kept  under 
control  by  two  successive  Chinese  dynasties,  dates  only  from  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  and  emanates  directly  from  one  of 
those  remarkable  reformers,  which  the  times  in  their  fulness  seem 
now  and  then  to  produce  at  the  moment  when  a  leader  only  is 
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lacking  for  the  success  of  a  movement  already  brought  about  bj 
apparently  spontaneous  growth.  The  Buddhism  that  had  been 
practised  for  about  one  thousand  years  in  Tibet  and  the  adjacent 
territories^  was,  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  profoundly 
tainted  with  both  the  Sivaism  of  post-Buddhist  ages  in  India,  and 
the  necromantic  superstitions  which  were  probably  indigenous  in 
Tibet  before  the  conversion  of  its  people  to  "the  Perfect  Law;" 
and  both  the  people  and  their  native  sovereigns  were  dominated  by 
a  hereditary  priesthood,  who  had  engrafted  on  the  Buddhist 
doctrines  of  monasticism  and  celibacy  a  supplementary  religious 
code  in  which  Brahminicol  ideas  were  distinctly  apparent.  From 
their  seat  of  government,  the  members  of  this  priesthood  are 
commonly  denominated  the  Ssakia  hierarchy.  High  favour  was 
manifested  toward  this  influential  body  of  ecclesiastics,  who  held  in 
their  hand  the  government  of  Tibet,  by  the  Mongol  conquerors  of 
China,  and  by  means  of  their  support,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  heirt 
of  Genghis  Khan  succeeded  in  reducing  that  kingdom  to  a  feudal 
dependancy  #f  their  own.  But  the  influence  of  the  hereditary 
sacerdotal  caste  did  not  long  survive  the  downfall  of  the  Yiian 
dynasty  in  China,  which  was  accomplished  in  a.d.,  1367.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  sovereign  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  an  apostle 
of  reform,  advocating  with  alleged  supernatural  sanction  a  return 
to  the  earlier  and  purer  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Tsungk*aba,  a  young  priest  issuing  from  an  obscure 
monastery  on  the  conflnes  of  China  and  Tibet.  All  that  it  is 
essential  to  record  here  concerning  this  Oriental  Luther,  is  the  fact 
of  his  marvellous,  almost  instantaneous,  and  as  yet  quite  unexplained 
success,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  during  his  own  lifetime,  he 
witnessed  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  influence  of  the  Ssakia 
priesthood,  and  the  substitution  of  his  own  doctrines  for  the  corrupt 
theocracy  hitherto  in  vogue.  The  symbol  which  he  adopted  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  as  the  rallying-point  for  his  supported,  was  the 
return  to  the  use  of  a  yellow  garb — ^the  colour  supposed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Buddha  himself,  for  his  followers'  attire — in  lieu 
of  the  red  habiliments  in  which  the  Ssakia  priesthood  were  clothed ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  opposing  sects  have  since  his  day 
been  known  by  the  names  of  the  "  Bed  *'  and  "  Yellow  *'  Churchei^ 
distinctions  which  are  still  maintained,  inasmuch  as  although 
greotly  in  the  minority,  and  stripped  of  almost  all  their  influencei 
the  adherents  of  the  older  Ssakia  system  still  hold  their  ground. 
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neither  favoured  nor  persecuted,  in  Tibet  and  a  portion  of  Mongolia. 
The  question  has  been  more  than  once  debated,  whether  Tsungk'aba, 
in  devising  his  institutions  and  reforms  for  the  Tibetan  religion,  was 
indebted  to  the  advice  of  Nestorian  or  Romish  missionaries ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  specific  proof  on  either  side,  the  controversy  must 
remain  an  open  one.  The  striking  similarity  between  the  doctrines 
of  spiritual  supremacy  exerted  by  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  co-regent, 
the  Panshen  Erdeni,  over  the  Buddhist  faithful,  and  the  similar 
theory  of  the  Pope's  universal  dominion,  coupled  with  the  renewed 
enforcement  of  strict  celibacy,  and  numerous  remarkable  resem- 
blances between  the  accessories  of  the  Lamaist  ceremonial  and  those 
of  the  Roman  Church,  are  so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
supposed  influence  of  one  or  more  of  the  European  missionaries, 
who  were  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  Central  Asia  during  the  period 
of  Tsungk' aba's  career.  The  Abb6  Hue,  in  his  more  or  less 
mythical  account  of  his  journey  to  Tibet,  gives  indeed  a  detailed 
story,  existing  in  no  other  known  work,  of  "a  foreigner,  with  a 
prominent  nose  and  brilliant  eyes,"  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
Tsungk' aba's  religious  instructor;  but  as  the  authenticity  of  the 
Abbe's  writings  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Mendez  Pinto's  or 
Psalmanazar's  relations,  the  legend  has  no  independent  weight. 
"What  is  chiefly  important  to  note  here,  is  the  fact  that  grounds  for 
suspicion  strongly  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  point  whether 
Tsungk'aba  was  not  influenced  and  supported  by  Chinese  statecraft, 
and  was  not,  in  fact,  an  instrument  of  the  founders  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  fastening  their  control  upon  Tibet  by  spiritual  con- 
trivances. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  course  of  his 
reforms  tended  to  that  end,  by  breaking  the  temporal  power  of  the 
hereditary  Tibetan  sovereigns,  and  notably  also  by  so  dividing  the 
spiritual  government  as  to  facilitate  external  predominance ;  nor  is 
it,  primd  facie^  unlikely  that  in  rendering  such  a  service  to  the 
Chinese  state,  the  religious  reformer  was  acting  in  secret  connection 
with  the  victorious  supplanters  of  the  Mongol  ascendancy,  among 
the  most  devoted  supporters  of  which  were  the  chiefs  of  the  sect 
Tsungk'aba  laboured  to  overthrow. 

Two   diff'ercnt  periods    are    assigned    to    the    lifetime    of   the 
reformer.     According  to  Koeppen,  who  quotes  the  authority  of  A. 

im  J.  1417  gf'borrn  sei,  heruht  auf  eincr  Vcrwechselung  von  desseii  Gcburts-und 
Todesjahr,  was  scIioq  daraus  erhellt,  dass  ehcndaselbst  die  Geburt  des  ersten 
Dalai  Lama  ins  J.  1391  gesetzt  wird,  woaach  der  Jiinger  25  Jahie  alter  gewesen 
"Ware  als  der  Lehrer." 
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Csoma  and  Klaproth  (thougli  he  admits  a  doubt  on  tlie  subject),' 
Tsungk'aba  died  in  1417  ;  but  the  Chinese  author  referred  to  above 
states  with  apparent  precision,  that  "  Tsungk'aba  (otherwise  called 
Lo-p-tsangchak'-ba),  was  born  at  Si  Ning,  in  the  15th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Yuog  Lo  (a.d.  1417),  and  perfected  his  repose  fi,e.  died) 
in  the  14th  year  of  Ch*eng  Hwa  (a.d.  1478)."  It  matters  little, 
however,  as  regards  the  present  inquiry,  whether  the  first  or  the 
last  of  the  two  dates  assigned  be  the  correct  one;  the  essential 
point  to  dwell  upon  is  the  fact  that  to  Tsungk'aba's  two  principal 
disciples  was  bequeathed  the  reformer's  influence  at  his  decease; 
and  that  his  sectaries,  how  or  at  what  precise  period  is  imperfectly 
known,  accepted  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  Tsucgk'aba  himself 
passed  after  death  into  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  that  the 
imperishable  spirits  of  both  are  bom  and  reborn  again  into  the 
world  in  a  perpetual  succession.  In  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
chronicler :  **  Tsungk'aba  laid  commands  upon  his  two  chief 
disciples,  enjoining  upon  them  that  they  should  be  bom  again, 
generation  after  generation,  as  ^huhiVhany  to  practise  the  doctrines 
of  the  Great  Conveyance  fTa  CKingy  Sanskr.  Mahdydnay  the 
esoteric  form  of  Buddhism).  The  word  *hubiVhan  signifies  in 
Chinese  hwa  shin  {i.e,  transformed  body,  transformation,  re-embodi- 
ment). The  two  disciples  were  called  respectively  Dalai  Lama  and 
Panshen  Lama.  Lama,  being  interpreted,  signifies  'unsurpassed.'  " 
To  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Dalai  Lamas  who  have  perpetuated 
the  succession  since  Tsungk'aba's  period,  is  a  task  that  cannot  be 
attempted  here.  It  has  already  been  partially  achieved  with 
Koeppen,  whose  list  of  the  seven  hierarchs  who  had  reigned  up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  author  of  the  Shing  Wu  Ki;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  year  1746  introduced  a  notable  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchy,  and  in  the  position  of  its 
heads.  Up  to  that  period,  a  native  sovereign,  owning  fealty  to  the 
Emperors  of  China,  still  held  a  more  or  less  nominal  sway  over 
Tibet;  but  a  sanguinary  revolt  against  Chinese  domination,  which 
broke  out  in  the  early  years  of  the  Emperor  Kien  Lung's  reign,  led 
to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country,  to  the  abolition  of  the 
rank  of   Gialbo  or  sovereign,  and  to  the  placing  of  the  entire 

*  Koeppen,  p.  108,  footnote :  S.  die  chronologischen  Tafein  bei  A.  Csoma,  1.  c. 
186,  una  Klaproth,  ^Fra^mens  Bouddhiques/  p.  9.  Die  Angabe  des  Iliero'lia- 
coDus  Hikrion  in  den  Arbeiten  der  russischen  Mission,  I.  316,  dass  bXsongkhapa 
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goyernment  in  the  hands  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  assisted  bj  four 
miDisters,  to  be  nominated  by  himself,  under  the  supreme  control  of 
two  Chinese  Commissioners  or  Residents,  who  became  in  reality  the 
Eegents  of  Tibet.  Prior  to  this  period,  the  re-embodiment  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  after  each  decease,  appears  to  have  been  determined  in 
accordance  with  vague  report  alone,  and  a  wide  door  was  opened  to 
intrigue  and  strife  of  the  most  dangerous  description;  but  the 
sagacious  Government  of  Kien  Lung  ordained  that  thenceforward 
the  selection  of  the  Embodiment  should  be  decided  by  lot,  and  the 
power  of  nomination  to  the  honour  of  competing  at  so  singular  a 
trial,  was  left  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  these  dignified  and  eclectic  functionaries 
delegate,  as  is  seen  in  the  translations  above,  to  native  priests  the 
Mumbo  Jumbo  work  of  discovering  (or  inventing)  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  the  infant  candidates.  For,  by  another  convenient 
regulation  in  Tsungk'aba's  system,  the  re-embodiment  of  each 
deceased  pontiff  manifests  itself  in  the  person  of  a  child  of  tender 
age,  so  that  the  major  portion  of  each  reign  is  under  ordinary 
circumstances  passed  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 

Enough  lias  probably  been  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  summary,  to 
explain  the  system  which  involves  such  action  as  that  described  in 
the  reports  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Meng  Pao.  The  works  of 
Koeppen  and  of  other  well  known  writers,  comprise  those  fuller 
particulars  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here.  It  should, 
however,  be  stated  that  whilst  the  Dalai  Lama  of  the  day  is  held 
to  be  the  reimpersonation  of  Tsungk'aba's  cbief  disciple,  and  as 
such  to  inherit  the  principal  spiritual,  as  well  as  secular  authority 
derived  through  the  reformer  from  Buddha,  yet  his  colleague  the 
Panshen  Lama,  iu  virtue  both  of  his  supposed  divine  personality,^ 
and  of  his  complete  abstraction  from  contact  with  worldly  affairs,  is 
believed  to  enjoy  a  character  more  purely  sacred  than  that  which 
the  Dalai  Lama  fills.  The  one,  in  fact,  to  seek  a  parallel  in  our 
own  history,  is  *'IIead  of  the  Church,"  the  other  is  "  Primate." 

The  meaning  of  the  title  *' Dalai"  is  simply  Ocean;  this  term 
having  been  adopted,  probably,  to  convey  the  idea  of  vastness  and 
grandeur.  The  entire  title  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is  expressed  in 
Mongolian,  says  Koeppen,  by  the  words  Che-tsun  Giamthso 
Rin-po-chc,  signifying  the  **  Venerable  Ocean  Treasure." 

^  Beside  being  the  reembodiment  of  Tsungk'aba's  second  disciple,  the  Panahen 
Erdeui  is  pupularly  held  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  fiodhisattwa  MuDJusri. 
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B.  The  Fanshen  Esdeni. 

Joint  heir  with  the  Dalai  Lama  of  the  spiritual  inheritance 
deriyed  from  Tsungk'aha,  the  Panshen  Erdeni  is  helieved  hy.  the 
Tibetans  to  be  worthy  of  the  higher  degree  of  adoration,  his  office 
and  functions  being  the  less  contaminated  by  worldly  influences. 
To  him  is  confided  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  religious 
doctrine,  as  to  the  Dalai  Lama  is  attributed  the  temporal  goyemance 
of  the  Tibetan  realm.  His  title  signifies  **  The  Precious  Teacher  " 
(Panshen,  or  Banshen,  ==  the  Indian  Pandita,  and  Erdeni  in  Mon- 
golian, or  Ein-po-che  in  Tibetan,  being  the  equiyalcnt  of  Treasure). 
The  origin  of  his  title,  and  the  yarious  dogmas  concerning  the  being 
who  is  incarnate  in  his  personality,  are  fully  discussed  by  Eoeppen. 
His  residence  is  at  Tashi-Lumbo,  or  the  Mountain  of  Good  Fortune, 
and  it  was  here  that,  on  the  4th  December,  1783,  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Turner  was  fayoured  with  an  audience  by  the  same  Panshen 
Erdeni  (at  that  time  an  infant  just  installed),  who,  as  a  man  of 
sixty,  figures  in  the  Memorials  translated  aboye,  as  conducting  the 
consecration  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  following  extracts  from 
Turner's  account  of  his  interyiew  usefully  illustrate  the  Chinese 
documents  relating  to  the  Dalai  Lama : 

''  On  the  4th,  in  the  morning,  I  was  allowed  to  yisit  Teshoo 
Lama,  and  I  found  him  placed  in  great  form  upon  his  Musnud :  on 
the  left  side  stood  his  father  and  mother,  on  the  other  the  officer 
particularly  appointed  to  wait  upon  his  person.  The  Musnud  is  a 
fabric  of  silk  cushions  piled  one  upon  the  other,  until  the  seat  is 
eleyated  to  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  floor ;  an  embroidered 
silk  coyered  the  top,  and  the  sides  were  decorated  with  pieces  of 
silk  of  yarious  colours,  suspended  frt)m  the  upper  edge  and  hanging 
down.  I  adyanced,  and,  as  is  the  custom,  presented  a  white  pelong 
handkerchief,  and  deliyered  into  the  Lama's  hands  the  Goyemor's 
presents  of  a  string  of  pearls  and  coral,  while  the  other  things  were 
set  down  before  him.  Having  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
exchange  of  handkerchiefs  with  his  father  and  mother,  we  took  our 
seats  on  the  right  of  Teshoo  Lama  ....  [On  the  delivery  of  a 
speech  of  congratulations  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  General  of 
Bengal]  the  little  creature  turned,  looking  steadfastly  towards  me 
with  the  appearance  of  much  attention  while  I  spoke,  and  nodded 
with  repeated,  but  slow  movements  of  the  head,  as  though  he 
understood  and  approved  every  word,  but  could  not  utter  a  reply. 

VOL.   rv. — [nBW  8XBJSB.]  20 
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The  parents,  who  stood  by  all  the  time,  eyed  their  son  with  a  look 
of  affection,  and  a  smile  ezpressiye  of  heartfelt  joy  at  the  propriety 
of  the  yonng  Lama's  conduct.  His  whole  regard  was  tamed  to  us ; 
he  was  silent  and  sedate,  never  once  looking  towards  his  parent*,  as 
if  under  their  influence  at  the  time ;  and  with  whatever  pains  his 
manners  may  have  been  formed  so  correct,  yet  I  must  own  his 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  appeared  perfectly  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, and  not  directed  by  any  action  or  sign  of  authority. 
Teshoo  Lama  is  at  this  time  about  18  months  of  age.  He  did  not 
speak  a  word,  but  made  most  expressive  signs,  and  conducted  him- 
self with  astonishing  dignity  and  decorum." 

The  foregoing  reminiscences  afford  a  very  curious  parallel  to  the 
descriptions  given  by  the  Chinese  Besident  of  the  demeanour  and 
intelligence  of  the  Dalai  Lama  elect ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge  as  only  close  and  unprejudiced  observation  can  elicit  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture  by  what  means  a  tender  infant  is  trained  to 
such  precocious  dignity. 

Koeppen  laments  that  no  list  of  the  Panshen  Erdeni  Lamas  has 
been  rendered  accessible  in  Europe;  and  I  regret  that  on  this 
occasion,  I  have  only  an  imperfect  catalogue  to  offer.  In  the 
Chinese  work  already  quoted,  the  list  is  set  forth  as  follows — ^the 
names  being  given  in  Chinese  transcription,  which  is  followed  as 
closely  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  Tibetan  sounds,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  known : 

No.  1 .  K'ai-chup  Kih-leukh  baltsang. 

,,    2.  Name  unknown. 

,,    3.  Ditto. 

,,   4.  Lobtsang  chui-ki  giamts'o. 

5.  Lobtsang  i-shi.     Deceased  1737. 

6.  Lobtsang  pa-tan-i-shi.     Enthroned  1743. 

The  list  closes  with  'No,  6,  who  appears  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  infant  to  whom  Lieutenant  Turner  was  introduced. 


C.  The  NomI:n  'Haj^. 

The  title  Nomen  'Han  (or  Khan),  equivalent  to  Dharma-Baja,  or 
Prince  of  the  Religious  Law,  has  been  repeatedly  bestowed  in  the 
course  of  Tibetan  history,  on  laymen  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  services  to  the  Church  ;  but,  with  other  prerogatives,  the 
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right  of  conferring  this  honour  has  been  monopolized  by  the 
Chinese  Emperors  since  Kien  Lung's  conqaestSy  and  appears  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  Hue,  in  his  ''Travels  in 
Tartary  and  Tibet,"  Yol.  ii.,  chapter  5,  gives  an  account  which 
seems  almost  purely  imaginary  of  the  career  and  downflEdl  of  the 
personage  referred  to  under  this  name  in  the  above  Memorials.  He 
represents  the  Nom^n  'Han  of  1841-3,  as  a  wily  intriguer,  animated 
by  an  unlimited  ambition,  and  as  having  plotted  the  death  by 
violent  means  of  the  young  Dalai  Lama,  whose  three  predecessors 
he  had  successively  got  rid  of  by  one  form  or  another  of  assassination. 
His  banishment  from  Lassa  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kwang,  is 
further  recounted  as  having  taken  place  in  1844,  after  a  determined 
but  successful  outbreak  in  his  favour  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood 
and  people  of  Lassa.  It  is,  however,  inconceivable  that  had  such 
an  occurrence  as  this  actually  taken  place,  the  Chinese  Besident 
would  be  found  despatching,  and  subsequently  making  public  a 
Memorial  such  as  No.  9  in  the  above  series,  where  the  death  of  the 
NomSn  'Han  is  noted,  and  his  successor  designated.  The  story  told 
by  Hue  is  probably — ^if  not  a  simple  invention — the  distorted 
exaggeration  of  some  tale  picked  up  by  the  Abb^  from  the  Mongols, 
among  whom  he  accumulated  the  groundwork  of  his  legends 
relating  to  Tibet. 

D.  The  Hut'ukht'u. 

An  important  section  of  the  Lamaist  hierarchy  is  constituted  by 
the  hut^ukMu,  or  saints,  who  repeat  on  a  lower  scale,  in  most 
particulars,  the  phenomena  and  prerogatives  attending  the  Dalai  and 
Panshen  Lamas.  Like  their  spiritual  chiefs,  the  hufukhfu  are  held 
to  be  ^huhiVhan  or  re-embodiments,  and  in  their  several  localities  they 
are  venerated  with  slavish  adoration.  The  Shing  Wu  Ki  gives  one 
hundred  and  sixty  as  the  total  number  of  lamas  having  the  gift  of 
re-embodiment,  whose  names  are  registered  by  the  Colonial  Board  at 
Peking,  and  enumerates  them  as  follows,  viz. :  Li  Tibet,  18  called 
huVuhhVUf  and  12  called  shahurung ;  Mongolia  (North),  19; 
Mongolia  (South),  57;  Eokonor,  35;  Chiamdo  and  the  Tibetan 
portion  of  Sze-ch'wan,  5 ;  Peking,  14.  For  the  whole  of  these 
personages,  excepting  the  Nom4n  ^JBan  of  Eokonor  (whose  office  is 
hereditary),  the  Imperial  system  of  drawing  lots  is  enforced  whan  a 
new  embodiment  is  declared  to  have  taken  place. 
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The  title  hufukMu  jb  not  explained  bj  the  Chinese  anther,  bat  it 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Mongol  word 
huiukh\  blessing. 

The  Chang-ehia  HufukhffUy  who  resides  at  Peking  as  a  Lamaist 
metropolitan  for  the  tribes  of  Inner  Mongolia,  dates  his  spiritual 
descent  from  a  dignitary  who  was  called  to  Peking  during  the  reign 
of  K'ang  Hi,  probably  about  a.d.  1690-1700,  and  intrusted  with 
the  Emperor's  confidence  as  his  religious  Yice-gerent. 
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Art.  VII. — Khudddka  Pdtha,  a  Pali  Text,  with  a  Transla- 
tion and  Notes.  By  B.  0.  Ohilders,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service. 

[BeodTod  Febmarj  15, 1869.] 

E[huddaka  P&tha,  or  "  Lesser  Readings/'  is  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures.  It  is  the  first  of  the  fifteen 
divisions  of  Khuddaka  Nik&ya^  and  immediately  precedes 
Dhammapada.  The  text  which  I  have  adopted  is  that  of  a 
manuscript  written  and  collated  for  me  by  a  Singhalese  priest 
of  great  learning.  I  have  compared  with  it  the  Burmese 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  collection  presented  by  Sir  A. 
Phayre  to  the  India  Office  Library.  This,  however,  I  found 
to  contain  numerous  clerical  and  other  errors,  and  it  failed 
to  supply  me  with  a  single  corrected  reading. 

Khuddaka  F&tha  possesses  a  high  authority  in  Ceylon.  It 
is  quoted  in  the  Commentaries  of  Buddhaghosa,  many  of  the 
examples  in  Sandhi  E^ppa  and  other  grammatical  works  are 
drawn  from  it,  and  seven  of  its  nine  chapters  are  included  in 
the  course  of  homilies  read  at  the  Buddhist  ceremony  of  Pint. 
Three  of  the  sutras,  viz.,  Mangala  Sutta,  Batana  Sutta,  and 
Metta  Sutta  recur  in  Sutta  Nip&ta,  the  fifth  division  of 
Khuddaka  Nik&ya,  and  Paramattha  Jotikd,  Buddhaghosa's 
commentary  on  Sutta  Nip&ta,  is  also  looked  upon  as  the  com- 
mentary of  Khuddaka  P&tha. 

Khuddaka  P&tha  takes  its  name  from  its  first  four  texts, 
which  are  very  brief,  and  are  termed  P&thas  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Sutras,  or  sermons,  which  follow.  The  four  P&thas, 
and  the  Mangala,  Batana  and  Metta  Siitras,  are  translated  by 
Gogerly  in  his  version  of  Pirit  in  the  "Ceylon  Friend" 
(June,  July,  and  August,  1839). 

TOL.  nr. — [nbw  sbbibs.]  21 
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NAMO  TA88A   BHAOAVATO  ARAHATO    SAMMA   SAMBUDDHAB8A. 

L 

Buddham  saranam  inoch&mi 
Dfaammam  saranam  gacch&mi 
Sangham  saranam  gaoch&mi 
Dotiyam  pi  buddham  saranam  gacch&mi 
Dutiyam  pi  dhammiim  sanini^  gacch&mi 
Dutiyam  pi  sanghai^i  saranam  gaoch&mi 
Tatiyam  pi  buddham  sarapam  gacch&mi 
Tatiyam  pi  dhammam  saranam  gacch&mi 
Tatiyam  pi  sanghaxp  saraiyaip  gacch&mi 

Saranattayam. 

P&n&tip&t&  yeramani  sikkh&padam 
Adinn&d&n&  veramani  sikkh&padam 
Abrahmacariy&  yeramani  sikkh&padam 
MuB&y&d&  veramani  sikkh&padam 

PBAISB  BB  TO  THB  BLESSED  ONE,  THE  HOLT  ONE,  THE  AX7XHO& 

OF  ALL  TBUTH. 

1. 

The  Three  Refuges. 

I  put  my  trust  in  Buddha, 
I  put  my  trust  in  the  Law, 
I  put  my  trust  in  the  Church. 
Again  I  put  my  trust  in  Buddha, 
Again  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Law, 
Again  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Church. 
Once  more  I  put  my  trust  in  Buddha, 
Once  more  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Law, 
Once  more  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Church. 

2. 

The  Ten  Laws  of  the  Priesthood, 

1.  To  abstain  from  destroying  life. 

2.  To  abstain  from  theft. 

8.  To  abstain  from  impurity. 
4.  To  abstain  from  lying. 
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Siir&-meraya-majja-pamidatth&n&  yeramaQt  nkkhftpadam 
yik&labhojaa&  veramani  sikkh&padam 
Nacca-gitarTklita*Tisfikada88aii&  Teramapl  sikkh&ptdam 
M&l&-gandha"vflepaiift>dh&ram»Tnaiydflna*Tibh6MBaffl 

verama^  sikkh&padaiia 
Ucc&sayana-mali&8a]raa&  Teramanf  BJHfTi^paday 
J&4artipa-rajata->patiggalian&  veramani  gikkMpadaip 

Daaasikkli&padBip 

m. 

Atthi  imasmim  k&ye  kesi  lom&  iiakh&  daiit&  taco  maipwain 

nahdni  atthi  atihimiflj&  yakkam  hadayam  yakanam  kilomakain 

pihakam  papph&sam  antam  aiLtagnnani  ndariyam  kariaaip 

pittam  semhain  pabbo  loMtam  sedo  medo  assa  va8&  khdo 

8iAgk&mk&  la8ik&  mattam  matthake  matthalai&gaiii 

DvatliHis&kAraiii 
IV. 

Eka'  nima  kim.     Sabbe  8att&  4Ii4ratthitik& 

•  •  • 

Dve  n&ma  kim.    N&maii  ca  rdpaii  ca 
Tini  n&ma  kim.    Tisso  Yedan& 

5.  To  abstain  from  wine,  spirits,  and  strong  drink»  whieh 

tempt  men  to  sin. 

6.  To  abstain  from  eating  at  forbidden  times. 

7.  To  abstain  from  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  stage-plays. 

8.  To  abstain  from  adorning  and  beautifying  the  person  by 

the  use  of  garlands,  perfumes,  and  unguents. 

9.  To  abstain  from  using  a  high  or  a  large  bed. 
10.  To  abstain  from  receiving  gold  and  silyer* 

3. 
The  Thirty-two  Constiimnt  Parts  of  the  Body. 

[See  Note.] 

4. 
The  Novice's  Questions. 

What  is  the  one  principle  of  Life  P    Ans.  Food  ia  the  sus- 
tenance of  all  animals. 
What  are  the  Two  P    Ans.  Essence  and  Form, 
What  are  the  Three  P    Ans.  The  three  Sensationa. 
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Gatt&ri  n&ma  kinu    Catt&ri  ariyasacc&ni 
Paiica  n&ma  kim.     Paiio'  npMaTiakkhaTidTi4 
Cha  n&ma  kim.    Cha  ajjhattik&ni  &yataii&ni 
Satta  n&ma  kim.    Satta  bojjhang& 
Attha  n&ma  kim.    Ariyo  atthangiko  maggo 
Nava  n&ma  kim.    Nava  8att&y&8& 
Dasa  n&ma  kim.    Dasah'  angehi  samanndgato  aj:ali& 
ti  YiiccatL  Kum&rapafihain 

V. 

1.  Evam  me  sutam.  Ekam  samayam  BIiagay&  S&yatihiyam 
Tiharati  Jetayane  An&thapindikassa  &r&me.  Atha  kho  afLBa- 
tar&  deyat&  abhikkant&ya  rattiy&  abIiikkantaYann&  kevala- 
kappam  Jetayanam  obh&8ety&  yena  Bhagay&  ten'  upaflankami 
upa8ankamity&  Bhagayantam  abliiy&dety&  ekamantam  atth&sL 
Ekamantam  tliit&  kho  8&  deyat&  Bhagayantam  g&th&ya  ajjha- 
bh&si. 

What  are  the  Four  P  Ans.  The  four  great  tniths  of  Buddhism. 
What  are  the  Fiye  P    Ans.  The  fiye  Elements  of  Being. 
What  are  the  Six  P     Ans.  The  six  organs  of  Sense. 
What  are  the  Seven  P  Ans.  The  seven  branches  of  Knowledge. 
What  are  the  Eight  P    Ans.  The  glorious  eight- fold  path  of 

Nirv&na. 
What  are  the  NineP    Ans.  The  nine  abodes  of  reasoning 

beings. 
What  are  the  TenP    Ans.    He  is  called  a  saint  who  is 

endowed  with  the  ten  forms  of  holiness. 

5. 

THE   SOURCES   OF   HAPPINESS. 

Thus  I  have  heard.  On  a  certain  day  dwelt  Buddha  at 
Qr&vasti,  at  the  Jetavana  monastery,  in  the  garden  of  An&- 
thapindaka.  And  when  the  night  was  far  advanced  a  certain 
radiant  celestial  being,  illuminating  the  whole  of  Jetavana, 
approached  the  Blessed  One,  and  saluted  him  and  stood  aside. 
And  standing  aside  addressed  him  with  this  yerse, — 
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2.  Bahu  dey&  manu88&  ca  mangal&ni  acintayum 
iLkankliam&n&  sotth&nam.    Brdhi  mangalam  uttamam 

3.  Asevand  ca  b&l&nam  pandit&nafi  ca  sevand 
Puj&  ca  plijaniy&naiii  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

4.  Patiriipadesay&so  ca  pubbe  ca  katapufiSati 
Attasamm&pai^idlii  ca  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

5.  B&husacca£L  ca  sippaiL  ca  yinayo  ca  susikkhito 
Subhdsit&  ca  y&  y&c&  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

6.  M&t&pitu-upattb&nam  puttad&rassa  sangaho 
An&kuld  ca  kammantd  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

7.  D&naii  ca  dhammacariy&  ca  n&tak&nafi  ca  sangabo 
Anayajj&ni  kamm&ni  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

8.  Arati  yirati  p&p&  majjap&n&  ca  saMamo 
Appam&do  ca  dbammesu  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

9.  G&rayo  ca  niy&to  ca  santutthi  ca  kataimutd 
K&lena  dhammasayanam  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

10.  Kbanti  ca  soyacassatd  saman&nafi  ca  dassanam 
K41ena  dbammas&kaccbd  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

Many  gods  and  men,  yearning  after  good,  haye  bold  diyers 
things  to  be  blessings ;  say  thou,  what  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

Buddha :  To  serye  wise  men  and  not  serye  fools,  to  giye 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

To  dwell  in  a  pleasant  land,  to  haye  done  good  deeds  in  a 
former  existence,  to  haye  a  soul  jBUed  with  right  desires,  this 
is  the  greatest  blessing. 

Much  knowledge  and  much  science,  the  discipline  of  a  well 
trained  mind,  and  a  word  well  spoken,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

To  succour  father  and  mother,  to  cherish  wife  and  child, 
to  follow  a  peaceful  calling,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

To  giye  alms,  to  liye  religiously,  to  giye  help  to  relatiyes, 
to  do  blameless  deeds,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

To  cease  and  abstain  from  sin,  to  eschew  strong  drink,  to 
be  diligent  in  good  deeds,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

Reyerence  and  lowliness,  contentment  and  gratitude,  to 
receiye  religious  teaching  at  due  seasons,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

To  be  long-sufifering  and  meek,  to  associate  with  the  priests 
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11.  Tapo  ca  brakmacari]r&  ca  ariyasaoo&na' daasaxiani 
19^bUn88aochikirij&  ca  ^tam  mangalam  irttamam 

12.  Phutthaasa  lokadliamm^  cittaxa  yana  na  kampati 
Aflokain  Tirajani  khemam  etam  mangalam  uttamam 

13.  Et&dis&ni  katy&na  sabbattha-m*apar&jit4 

Sabbatdia  aottliim  gaochanti  tasntesainma&gBlam  uttamam. 

Hangalasnttani  nitthitam 

VI. 

1.  Y&nldha  bhAt&ni  sam&gat&ni 

Bhtunm&ni  t&  y&ni  Ta  antalikkhe 
SabV  evabli6t&  0uman&  bhaTantu 
Atho  pi  sakkaoca'  sonanta  bh&flitaiii 

2.  Ta8in&  hi  bhfit&  niB&metha  sabbe 

Mettam  karotha  m&DLii8i7&  paj&jra 
DiT&  oa  ratto  oa  haranti  ye  balini 
Ta8m&  hi  ne  rakkhatha  appamatti 
<         '      ■  ■ '     '  ■ " '■  ■  - 

of  Buddhay  to  hold  religious  difloourse  at  due  seaaonSy  this  ia 
the  greatest  bleesmg. 

Temperance  and  chastity,  diBcemment  of  the  four  great 
truths,  the  prospect  of  Nirvina,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

The  soul  of  one  unshaken  by  the  changes  of  this  life,  a  soul 
inaccessible  to  sorrow,  passionless,  secure,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

They  that  do  these  things  are  invincible  on  every  side,  on 
every  side  they  walk  in  safety,  yea,  theirs  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

6. 

THE  THREE  JEWELS. 

All  spirits  here  assembled,  those  of  earth  and  those  of  air, 
let  all  such  be  joyful,  let  them  listen  attentively  to  my  words. 

Therefore  hear  me,  0  ye  spirits,  be  friendly  to  the  race  of 
men,  for  day  and  night  they  bring  you  their  offerings,  there- 
fore keep  diligent  watch  over  them. 
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3.  Yam  kiftci  vittam  idha  t4  huram  v& 

Saggesu  y4  yam  ratanam  panitam 
Na  no  samam  atthi  tath&gatena 
Idam  pi  buddhe  ratanam  panitam 
Etena  saooena  savatthi  hota 

4.  Kliayam  yir&gam  amatam  panitam 

Yad  ajjhagi  sakjamnnl  samdhito 
Na  tena  dhammena  sam'  atthi  kifloi 
Idam  pi  dhamme  ratanam  panitam 
Etena  saocena  auvatthi  hotu 

5.  Yam  bnddhaaettho  pariTannayi  snoim 

Sam&dhim  &nantarikafi  iiam  &hu 
Sam&dliin&  tena  same  na  vijjati 
Idam  pi  dhamme  ratanam  panitam 
Etena  sacoena  suTatthi  hota 

6.  Ye  puggal&  attha  satam  pasatth& 

Catt&ri  et&ni  yug&ni  honti 
Te  dakkhineyyi  sugatafisa  8&yak& 
Etesu  dinn&ni  mahapphal&ni 

Idam  pi  sanghe  ratanam  panitam 

Etena  saocena  suvatthi  hota 

Whatsoever  treasare  there  be  here  or  in  other  worlds, 
whatsoever  glorious  JQwel  in  the  heavens,  there  is  none  like 
Baddha; — ^Buddha  is  this  glorious  jeweL  May  this  truth 
bring  prosperity. 

Did  the  tranquil  sage  of  the  race  of  Sakya  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  Nirv&na, — ^Nirv&na  sin-destroying,  passionless, 
immortal,  transcendent  P  There  is  nought  like  this  doctrine  ;-* 
the  Law  is  this  glorious  jeweL  May  this  truth  bring  pros- 
perity. 

Did  supreme  Buddha  extol  a  pure  doctrine,  have  holy  men 
told  of  an  unceasing  meditation  P  There  is  nought  like  this 
doctrine ;— the  Law  is  this  glorious  jeweL  May  this  truth 
bring  prosperity. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  men  praised  by  the  righteous, 
four  that  walk  in  the  paths  of  holiness,  and  four  that  enjoy 
the  fruits  thereof.    They  are  the  diBciples  of  Buddha,  woorthy 
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7.  Te  sappa7att&  mana8&  dalhena 

Nikk&mino  gotamasAaanamhi 
Te  pattipatt&  amataTp  vigayha 
Laddhd  mudh&  nibbutiiii  bhuiljain&n& 

Idam  pi  sanghe  ratanam  panitam 

Etena  saccena  suyatthi  hotu 

8.  Yath'  indakhilo  pathayim  sito  siy& 

Catubblii  y&tebhi  asampakampijo 
Tathflpamam  sappuriBam  yad&mi 
Yo  ariyasacc&ni  aveoca  passati 

Idam  pi  sanghe  ratanam  panitam 

Etena  saccena  suvatthi  hotu 

9.  Ye  ariyasacc&ni  yibh&yayanti 

Gbmbhirapaniiena  sudesit&ni 
£iiic&pi  te  honti  bhusappamattd 
I^a  te  bhayam  attbamam  ddiyanti 

Idam  pi  sanghe  ratanam  panitam 

Etena  saccena  suyatthi  hotu 

to  receiye  gifts,  in  them  charity  obtains  an  abundant  reward. 
The  priesthood  is  this  glorious  jewel.  May  this  truth  bring 
prosperity. 

Who  are  they  that  with  steadfast  mind,  exempt  from  evil 
desire,  are  firmly  established  in  the  religion  of  Gautama. 
They  have  entered  on  the  way  of  Nirv&na,  they  have  bought 
it  without  price,  they  enjoy  perfect  tranquility,  they  have 
obtained  the  greatest  gain.  The  priesthood  is  this  glorious 
jewel.     May  this  truth  bring  prosperity. 

As  the  pillar  of  a  city  gate,  resting  on  the  earth,  is  un- 
moved by  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  so  declare  I  the  righteous 
man  to  be  who  has  learnt  and  gazes  on  the  four  great  truths. 
The  priesthood  is  this  glorious  jewel.  May  this  truth  bring 
prosperity. 

They  that  clearly  understand  the  four  great  truths  well 
preached  by  the  profoundly  wise  Being,  however  much  they 
be  distracted  by  the  temptations  of  this  world,  they  shall  not 
again  receive  eight  births.  The  priesthood  is  this  glorious 
jeweL     May  this  truth  bring  prosperity. 
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10.  Sah&V  assa  dassanasampad&ya 

Tajr'  assu  dhainm&  jaliitd  bhavanti 
Sakk&yaditthi  vicikiccliitafi  ca 

Silabbatam  y&  pi  yad  attbi  kifici 
Gatuh'  ap&yehi  ca  vippamutto 
Cha  c&bhitb&n&ni  abhabbo  k&tum 
Idam  pi  sanghe  ratanam  panitam 
Etena  saccena  suvatthi  hotu 

11.  Ki£ic&pi  80  kammam  karoti  p&pakam 

K&yena  y&c&  uda  ceta8&  y& 
Abhabbo  so  tassa  paticch&d&ya 
Abhabbat&  dittbapadassa  yutto 

Idam  pi  sanghe  ratanam  panitam 

Etena  saccena  suvatthi  hotu 

12.  Yanappagumbe  yathd  phussitagge 

Gimh&na'  m&se  pathamasmim  gimhe 
Tath Apamani  dhammavaraip  adesayi 
Nibb&nagdmim  paramam  hit&ya 

Idam  pi  buddhe  ratanam  panitam 

Etena  saccena  suvatthi  hotu 

13.  Varo  varailfiti  varado  var&haro 
Anuttaro  dhammavaram  adesayi 

Idam  pi  buddhe  ratanam  panitam 
Etena  saccena  suvatthi  hotu 

He  who  is  blest  with  the  knowledge  of  Nirv&na^  and  has 
cast  off  these  three  sins,  vanity  and  doubt  and  the  practice  of 
vain  ceremonies^  the  same  is  delivered  from  the  four  states  of 
punishment,  and  cannot  commit  the  six  deadly  sins.  The  priest- 
hood is  this  glorious  jewel.    May  this  truth  bring  prosperity. 

If  a  priest  commit  sin  in  deed  or  in  word  or  in  thought  he 
is  wrong  to  conceal  it,  for  concealment  of  sin  is  declared  to 
be  evil  in  one  who  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  Nirv&aa. 
The  priesthood  is  this  glorious  jewel.  May  this  truth  bring 
prosperity. 

As  the  tree  tops  bloom  in  grove  and  forest  in  the  first  hot 
month  of  summer,  so  did  Buddha  preach  for  the  chief  good 
of  men  his  glorious  doctrine  that  leads  to  Nirv&na.  Buddha 
is  this  glorious  jeweL    May  this  truth  bring  prosperity. 
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14.  KTifaam  par&nan  navaa  n'  atthi  sambliaTtta 

Yirattacittd  &yatike  bhayasmiia 
Te  khinabijd  avirdlhicchandi 
Nibbanti  dhir&  jaihk  'yam  padipo 

Idam  pi  sangbe  ratanam  paijiitaip 

Etena  saccena  sayatthi  hotu 

15.  Y&nldha  bhut&ni  sam&gat&ni 

Bhumm&ni  y&  y&ni  va  antalikkhe 
Tath&gatam  deyamanussapiijitaia 
Buddham  namass&ma  savatthi  hota 

16.  Y&nidha  bhutani  sam&gat&ni 

Bhumm&ni  v&  y&ni  va  antalikkhe 
Tath&gatam  devamannssa  pdjitam 
Dhammam  namaas&ma  suyatthi  hota 

17.  Y&nidha  bhut&ni  samagat&ni 

Bhumm&ni  y&  y&ni  ya  antalikkhe 
Tath&gatam  deyamanussapAjitam 
Sangham  namass&ma  suyatthi  hotu 

Ratanasuttam  ni^hitam 

The  noblest,  the  greatest  of  men,  the  finder  of  Niry&na, 
the  giver  of  Nirv&na,  the  bringer  of  Nirv&na,  preached  his 
glorious  Law.  Buddha  is  this  glorious  jewel.  May  this 
truth  bring  prosperity. 

Their  old  Karma  is  destroyed,  no  new  Karma  is  produced. 
Their  hearts  no  longer  cleaving  to  future  life,  their  seed  of 
existence  destroyed,  their  desires  quenched,  the  righteous  are 
extinguished  like  this  lamp.  The  priesthood  is  this  glorious 
jewel.     May  this  truth  bring  prosperity. 

Ye  spirits  here  assembled,  those  of  earth  and  those  of  air, 
let  us  bow  before  Buddha,  the  Tath&gata  revered  by  gods  and 
men.     May  there  be  prosperity. 

Ye  spirits  here  assembled,  those  of  earth  and  those  of  air, 
let  us  bow  before  the  Law,  the  Tath&gata  revered  by  gods  and 
men.     May  there  be  prosperity. 

Ye  spirits  here  assembled,  those  of  earth  and  those  of  air, 
let  us  bow  before  the  Church,  the  Tath&gata  revered  by  gods 
and  men.    May  there  be  prosperity. 
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vn. 

1.  Tiro  kuddesa  titdianti  sandhin&gli&takesa  ea 
Dy&rab&h&su  titthanti  &gantvA>na  sakain  gharam 

2.  Pahute  annap4namhi  khajjabhojje  npatthite 
Na  tesam  koci  sarati  satt&nam  kammapaooay& 

3.  Evam  dadanti  ii&tfnam  ye  honti  anukampak& 
Suoim  panitam  k&lena  kappiyam  p&nabhojanam 
Idam  TO  ii&tinam  hotu  sukhit&  hontu  ft&tayo 

4.  Te  ca  tattha  sam&ganty&  fi&tipet&  sam&gatd 
Pahute  annapdnamhi  eakkacoam  anuinodare 

5.  Ciram  jiyantu  no  ft&ti  yesam  beta  labh&mase 
Amb&kaii  ca  kat&  p6j&  d&yak4  ca  anipphal4 

6.  Na  hi  tattha  kasi  atthi  gorakkh'  etta  na  yijjati 
Yanijj&  t&disi  n'  atthi  hirafliiena  kayakkayam 
Ito  dinnena  y&penli  pet&  k&lakat&  tahim 


THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEPARTED. 

They  stand  outside  our  dwellings,  at  our  vnndows,  at  the 
comers  of  our  streets;  they  stand  at  our  doors,  revisiting 
their  old  homes. 

When  abundant  food  and  drink  is  set  before  them,  by  rea- 
son of  the  past  sins  of  these  departed  ones,  their  friends  on 
earth  remember  them  not. 

Yet  do  such  of  their  kinsmen  as  are  merciful  bestow  upon 
them  at  due  seasons  food  and  drink,  pure,  sweet  and  suitable. 
Let  this  be  done  for  your  departed  friends,  let  them  be 
satisfied. 

Then,  gathering  together  here,  the  assembled  spirits  of  our 
kinsmen  rejoice  greatly  in  a  plentiful  repast. 

" Long,''  they  say,  ''may  our  kinsmen  live  through  whom 
we  have  receiyed  these  things :  to  us  offerings  are  made  and 
the  givers  are  not  without  reward." 

For  in  the  land  of  the  dead  there  is  no  husbandry,  no 
keeping  of  flocks,  no  commerce  as  with  us,  no  trafficking  for 
gold :  the  departed  live  in  that  world  by  what  they  receive 
in  this. 
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7.  Unname  udakam  yattam  yath&  ninnam  payattati 
Evam  eya  ito  dinyiain  pet&nam  apakappati 

8.  Yath&  y&riyah&  pur&  paripurenti  B&garam 
Evam  eva  ito  diimam  petAnam  upakappati 

9.  Ad&si  me  ak&si  me  ii&timitt&  6akh&  ca  me 
Pet&nam  dakkhinain  dajj&  pubbe  katam  anussaram 

10.  Na  hi  ronnam  y&  soke  y&  jk  c'  aM&  parideyaii& 
Na  tarn  petdnam  atth&ya  eyam  tinhanti  ii&tayo 

11.  Ayaii  ca  kho  dakkliin&  diim&  sanghamhi  Buppatittliit& 
Digharattam  hit&y^  assa  (h&naso  upakappati 

12.  So  iidtidhammo  ca  ayam  nidasaito 

Pet&nam  pdj&  ca  kata  al&r& 
BalafL  ca  bhikkhunam  anuppadinnam 
Tumhehi  puiinam  pasutam  anappakam 

Tirokuddasuttam  nittbitam. 

vin. 

1.  Nidbim  nidbeti  puriso  gambbire  odakantike 
Attbe  kicce  samuppanne  attb&ya  me  bbayissati 

As  water  fallen  upon  a  beigbt  descends  into  tbe  yalley,  so 
surely  do  alms  bestowed  by  men  benefit  the  dead. 

As  the  brimming  riyers  fill  the  ocean,  so  do  alms  bestowed 
by  men  benefit  the  dead. 

Let  a  man  consider  thus — "  Such  a  one  gaye  me  this  gift, 
such  a  one  wrought  me  this  good  deed ;  they  were  my  kins- 
men, my  friends,  my  associates."  Then  let  him  give  alms  to 
the  dead,  mindful  of  past  benefits. 

For  weeping  and  sorrow  and  all  manner  of  lamentation  are 
of  no  ayail,  if  their  relatives  stand  thus  sorrowing  it  benefits 
not  the  dead. 

But  this  charity  bestowed  by  you,  well  secured  in  the  priest- 
hood, if  it  long  bless  the  dead,  then  does  it  benefit  them  indeed. 

And  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  to  relatives  to  the  dead  is  a 
great  service  rendered,  to  the  priests  a  great  strength  given, 
by  you  no  small  merit  acquired. 
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2.  E&jato  yk  duruttassa  corato  pflitassa  t& 
Inassa  t&  pamokkh&ya  dubbhikkhe  &pad&9a  y& 
Etadatth&ya  lokasmim  nidhi  n&ma  nidhiyate 

3.  T&Ta  sunihito  santo  gambhire  odakantike 
Na  sabbo  sabbad^  eya  tassa  tarn  upakappati 

4.  Nidhi  y&  th&ii&  cayati  sa£ufi&  y&  'ssa  yimuyhati 
N&g&  y&  apan&menti  yakkh&  y&  pi  haranti  nam 

5.  Appiy&  y&  pi  dkjidk  uddharanti  apassato 
Tad&  puMakkbayo  hoti  sabbam  etam  yinassati 

6.  Tassa  d&nena  silena  samyamena  damena  ca 
Nidhl  sunihito  hoti  itthiy&  purisassa  y& 

7.  Cetiyamhi  ca  sanghe  y&  puggale  atithisu  y& 
M&tari  pitari  y&  pi  atho  jetthamhi  bh&tari 

8. 

THE  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

A  mail  buries  a  treasure  in  a  deep  pit,  reasoning  thus 
within  himself,  ''  When  occasion  arises  this  treasure  will  be 
of  use  to  me, — if  I  am  accused  by  the  king,  or  plundered  by 
robbers,  or  for  release  from  debt,  or  in  famine  or  in  misfor- 
tune/' Such  are  the  reasons  for  which  men  conceal  what  in 
this  world  is  called  treasure. 

Meanwhile  all  this  treasure,  lying  day  after  day  concealed 
in  a  deep  pit,  profits  him  nothing. 

Either  the  treasure  yanishes  from  its  resting  place,  or  its 
owner's  sense  becomes  distracted  with  care,  or  N&gas  remoye 
it,  or  malignant  spirits  conyey  it  away,  or  his  enemies  or  his 
kinsmen  dig  it  up  in  his  absence.  The  treasure  is  gone  when 
the  merit  that  produced  it  is  exhausted. 

There  is  a  treasure  that  man  or  woman  may  possess,  a  trea- 
sure laid  up  in  the  heart,  a  treasure  of  charity,  piety,  temper^ 
ance,  soberness. 

It  is  found  in  the  sacred  shrine,  in  the  priestly  assembly,  in 
the  individual  man,  in  the  stranger  and  sojourner,  in  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  elder  brother. 

A  treasure  secure,  impregnable,  that  cannot  pass  away. 
When  a  man  leayes  the  fleeting  riches  of  this  world,  this  he 
takes  with  him  after  death. 
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8.  Eso  nidhi  Bonihito  ajejyo  antig&iniko 
Fiah&ya  gamaniyeta  eta^i  &d&ya  gtochati 

9.  AB&dh&raDAiii  afiflewiTn  aoorahara^o  nidlii 
Kayir&tha  dkiro  pufifl&ni  yo  nidhi  anngamiko 

10.  Esa  deTamanuas&iiam  sabbak&madado  nidhi 
Tarn  yad  ey&bhipattheoti  sabbam  etena  labUiati 

11.  Suyannat&  suMarati  8a8anth&9a8iiriipat& 
Adliipaocapariv&r&  sabbam  etena  labbhofci 

12.  P^esarajjam  iBsariyani  cakkayattisiikham  pijram 
Devarajjam  pi  dibbeeu  sabbam  etena  labbhati 

13.  Manusfinkd  ca  sampatti  deyaloke  ca  yk  rati 
Yk  ca  nibb&nasampatti  sabbam  etena  labbhati 

14.  Mittasampadam  ligamma  yoniso  ve  payuiijato 
yijj&  vimutti  vasibh&vo  sabbam  etena  labbhati 

15.  Patisambhidd  vimokkhi  ca  y&  ca  B&vakap&ramf 
Paccekabodhi  baddhabhdmi  sabbam  etena  labbhati 

16.  Eyam  mahiddhiyd  e8&  yadidam  pufiiia8ampad& 
Tasm&  dhir&  pasaxnsanti  panditd  katapofiiHatd 

Nidhikandasuttam  nitthitam 


•  • 


A  treasore  nnshared  with  others,  a  treasure  that  no  thief 
can  steal.  Let  the  wise  man  practise  virtue :  this  is  a  trei^ 
sure  that  follows  him  after  death. 

A  treasure  that  gives  every  delight  to  gods  and  men  ;  for 
whatsoever  they  desire  with  this  treasure  it  may  be  bought. 

Bloom,  a  sweet  voice,  grace  and  beauty,  power  and  pomp^ 
all  these  this  treasure  can  procure. 

Sovereignty  and  lordship,  the  loved  bliss  of  universal 
empire,  yea  celestial  rule  among  the  gods,  all  these  this 
treasure  can  procure. 

All  human  prosperity,  every  pleasure  in  celestial  abodes, 
the  full  attainment  of  Nirv&na,  all  these  this  treasure  can 
procure. 

Wisdom,  enlightenment,  tranquility,  in  one  who  lives 
wisely  for  the  sake  of  virtuous  friends,  all  these  this  treasure 
can  procure. 

Universal  science,  the  eight  emancipations  of  the  mind,  all 
the  perfections  of  the  disciple  of  Buddha,  supernatural  know* 
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EC. 

1.  Karaniyam  atthakuBalena 

Yan  tarn  santam  padam  aUuBsmeooa 
Sakko  ujti  ca  stijti  ca 
Savaco  c'  assa  mudu  anatim&nf 

2.  Santusaako  ca  subharo  ca 

Appakicco  ca  sallahakayatti 
Santindiiyo  ca  nipako  ca 
Appagabbho  ca  kulesa  ananagiddbo 

3.  Na  ca  khuddam  sam&oare  kiitoi 

Yena  yiiiiiu  pare  npavadeyyimi 

4.  Sukhino  t&  khemino  hontu 

Sabbe  sattd  bhavantu  sukhitattd 

5.  Ye  keci  p&nabhiit'  atthi 

Tasd  v&  th&yar&  y&  anava8e8& 
Digh&  yk  ye  mahant&  yk 
Majjhim&  rassakd  aiiakathiil& 

ledge^  supreme  buddhaship  itself,  all  these  this  treasure  can 
procure. 

Thus  this  possession  of  merit  is  of  great  and  magical  effect, 
therefore  are  good  works  praised  by  the  wise  and  learned. 

9. 

GOOD  WILL  TO  ALL. 

This  is  what  should  be  done  by  him  who  is  wise  in  seeking 
his  own  good,  who  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  tranquil  lot 
of  Nirv&na.  Let  him  be  diligent,  upright,  and  consdentioos ; 
meek,  gentle,  not  vainglorious. 

Contented  and  cheerful,  not  oppressed  with  the  cares  of 
this  world,  not  burdened  with  riches.  Tranquil,  discreet,  not 
arrogant,  not  greedy  for  gifts. 

Let  him  not  do  any  mean  action  for  which  others  who  are 
wise  might  reprove  him. 

Let  all  creatures  be  happy  and  prosperous,  let  them  be  of 
joyful  mind. 

All  beings  that  have  life,  be  they  feeble  or  strong,  be  they 
tall  or  of  middle  stature  or  shorty  be  they  minute  or  vast. 
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6.  Ditthd  yk  ye  ya  additth& 

Te  ca  ddre  vasanti  aviddre 
Bhtitd  va  sambhavesi  y& 
Sabbe  satti  bhavantu  sukhitatti 

7.  Na  paro  param  nikubbetha 

mtimaMetha  katthaci  nam  kitlci 
By&ro8aii&  patiglia8aM& 
N&Mamaiifiassa  dukkbam  iccbeyya 

8.  M&td  yathd  niyam  pattam 

Ayask  ekaputtam  anurakkhe 
Eyam  pi  sabbabhutesu 
M&nasam  bh&yaye  aparimdnam 

9.  Mettan  ca  sabbalokasmim 

M&nasam  bb&yaye  aparim&nam 
Uddbam  adho  ca  tiriyaii  ca 
Asamb&dbam  ayeram  asapattam 

10.  Tittbam  caram  nisiimo  yk 

Say&no  y&  y&yat'  assa  yigatamiddbo 
Etam  satim  adbittbeyya 
Brabmam  etam  yibaram  idba-m-&bu 

11.  Dittbin  ca  anupagamma 

Silavd  dassanena  sampamio 
K&mesu  yineyya  gedham 
Na  bi  j&tu  gabbbaseyyam  punar  eti 

Mettasuttam  nittbitam 


Kbuddakap&tbappakaranam  nittbitam 


Seen  or  unseen,  dwelling  afar  or  near  at  band,  bom  or 
seeking  birtb,  let  all  creatures  be  joyful. 

Let  no  man  in  any  place  deceive  anotber,  nor  let  bim  be 
barsb  towards  any  one  ;  let  bim  not  out  of  anger  or  resent- 
ment wisb  ill  to  bis  neigbbour. 

As  a  motber  so  long  as  sbe  lives  watcbes  over  ber  cbild, 
ber  only  cbild,  so  among  all  beings  let  boundless  good  will 
prevail. 

Let  good  will  without  measure,  impartial,  unmixed  witb 
enmity,  prevail  tbrougbout  tbe  world,  above,  below,  around. 

If  a  man  be  of  tbis  mind  so  long  as  be  be  awake,  wbetber 
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standing  or  walking,  or  sitting  or  lying,  then  is  come  to  pass 
the  sajring,  '^  This  place  is  the  abode  of  holiness.'' 

He  who  has  not  embraced  false  doctrine,  the  pious  man 
endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  Nirv&na,  if  he  conquer  the  love 
of  pleasure  he  shall  never  again  be  bom  in  the  womb. 


NOTES. 

I.  The  Sara^&gamana  oocnpies  in  the  Buddhist  system  a  similar 
place  to  that  which  the  Creed  holds  in  the  Christian.  Koeppen  says 
of  it,  ''  This  confession  of  faith  is  among  the  Southern  Buddhists  the 
best  known  and  commonest  form  of  prayer"  (Rel.  des  Buddha,  toI. 
i.,  p.  444).  In  the  Pural^isasutta  section  of  Paramattha  Jotik& 
Buddhaghosa  speaks  of  'Hhis  glorious  hymn"  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Three  Pifakas: — ^Ettha  bhagavd  paramatthayoddnam  ti^naip 
pitakAnam  ^ibhutam  paramattham  brahmanehi  sabbabuddhehi  pak4- 
sitam  atthasampannam  byanjanasampannaii  ca  buddham  sara^am 
gacchdmi  dhammani  sarai^am  gacchdmi  sangham  sara^am  gacchdmiti 
imam  ariyam  sdvittim  sandhdya  pucchati. 

II.  Sikkbdpada  is  thus  defined  in  Paramattha  Jotik^  Sikkhitabbd 
ti  sikkhd,  pajjate  aneniti  padaip,  sikkbdya  padaip  sikkhapadam,  sik- 
khdya  adhigamiapdyo  ti  attho.  Here  the  word  Pada  does  not  mean 
''verse,"  it  has  rather  the  signification  of  ''means"  or  cause,  as  is 
clear  from  the  above  explanation  of  Buddhaghosa,  and  from  such 
expressions  as  sikkhdya  panca  paddni  samddiydmi,  "I  take  upon 
myself  the  five  means  of  moral  training"  (see  Fausb.  Dham.  p.  97). 
Pada  is  never  used  in  the  religious  books  in  the  sense  of  "  verse." 
Among  the  nine  meanings  attributed  to  it  in  Abhidhdna  Padfpikd 
(p.  819)  that  of  verse  is  not  given.  In  the  words  atthapada  and 
dhammapada  in  verses  100  and  102  of  FausboU's  Dhammapada  the 
meaning  is  probably  "word"  or  "sentence,"  and  in  gdthdpada  (v. 
181)  the  word  Pada  adds  nothing  to  the  sense. 

Yeramanf,  "  abstinence,"  from  the  root  "^  with  fif .  Yerama^f 
is  in  the  nom.  case  in  apposition  with  sikkhdpadam. 

Surdmerayamajja.  Sura  means  "  fermented  liquor,"  meraya, 
"  distilled  liquor,"  and  majja  (Sansk.  IFTIT)  is  a  generic  term  applied 
to  all  intoxicating  drinks.    Pam^a  does  not  here  mean  "intozioa- 
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tion."  It  generally  hM  the  mnm  <f  "defli^  (Phmmqiaihi  51) 
'^  eareleasneaf"  (INi.  M).  But  it  is  aamBitumm  used  in  a 
tnrhnirai  sense,  almost  aqfoiTaknt  to  ''sim"  or  ^teaiptidiQn/'  and 
partwking  of  the  mfsning  of  both  fliose  words.  In  S^ofidasnttn 
we  hsTe,  Cha  kbo  'me  adiaaWL  j4t^pamadatthininsyoge^  ''there 
are  six  evilfl  in  being  addicted  to  the  sin  of  gambling."  Obeerre 
slso  the  oseof  Pamattainr.  9  of  Batana  8ntta(p.  8  of  this  article). 
In  modem  Simhalese  the  word  Pramida,  borrowed  from  the  Sandqit^ 
is  nsed  almost  exdnsiTely  in  the  sense  of  "  delay." 

Thina.  This  word  often  occnrs  ss  the  latter  part  of  a  componnd, 
and  is  then  generally  rendered  in  the  commentaries  by  karanaqi,  as 
it  is  in  this  passage.  It  resembles  the  word  Pads  in  the  Tagoeness 
of  meaning  with  which  it  is  nsed  in  composition,  and  like  Pads 
sometimes  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  meaning  of  the  compound  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  Thus  we  have  kankh^thinaip,  "a  donbti'' 
or  "  a  donbtful  point,"  and  in  soch  words  as  yibhusanatthina  there 
is  little  definite  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  Thana.  In  the 
19th  verse  of  Abhid.  Padlpiki,  X^^ina  and  Pada  are  both  given  as 
synonyms  of  kira^a. 

Yisuka.  s.  f?|ljt^.  The  Siinhalese  Sanna  or  scholium  of  Khud- 
dakapd^ha  explains  this  word  by  Yisulu,  which  Clongh  in  his  Dic- 
tionary translates  *  *  grimace,  gesture,  theatrical  exhibition."  Gk)gerly 
translates  Yisuka  in  this  passage  by  ''theatrical  representations," 
and  Hardy  by  ''  masks"  (East.  Men.  p.  24).  In  a  passage  which 
occurs  near  the  beginning  of  Brahmaj^  Sutta,  visukadassana 
appears  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "wordly  amusement"  :  Te  eva- 
rupam  visukadassanam  anuyuttd  viharanti,  seyyatbidam,  naccam 
gftam  vdditam  pekkham  akkhdtain,  etc.,  where  twenty-eight  sorts 
of  spectacles  are  enumerated  and  spoken  of  as  unworthy  of  the 
right-minded  priest  of  Buddha.  The  passage  is  translated  by  Oogerly 
in  the  Journal  Ceylon  As.  Soc.  No.  2,  p.  23,  and  visukadassana 
rendered  **  public  spectacles." 

III.  The  thirty-two  Akaras  are  thus  translated  by  Hardy,  at  page 
400  of  his  Manual  of  Buddhism :  ''  Xesd  '  hair  of  the  head,'  loma 
'hair  of  the  body,'  nakha  'nails,'  danta  'teeth,'  taco  'skin,'  maip- 
sam  'flesh,'  naharu  'veins,'  'a^thf  'bones,'  atthiminja  'marrow,' 
vakkam  'kidneys,'  hadayam  'heart,'  yakanam  'liver,'  kilomakam 
'abdomen,'  pihakam  'spleen,'  papphdsaqi  'lungs,'  antam  'intes^ 
tines,'  antaguQam  'lower  intestines,'  udariyam  'stomach,'  karlsaiii 
'faeces,'  pittam  'bile,'  semham  'phlegm,'  pubbo  'pus,'  lohitaig 
'blood,'  sedo  'sweat,'  medo  'fiEit,'  assu  'tears,'  vasi  'serum,'  khelo 
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'Baliya/  singlia^iki  'muouB,'  lasiki  *dl  iliat  lubricates  the  joints/ 
mnttam  'urine/  matthake  matthalungaqi  'brain.'"  Gogerly  trans- 
lates kes^omi^  by  ''  hair/'  and  to  make  up  the  number  of  thirty- 
two  strangely  renders  matthake  matthalungaip  by  ''the  cranium, 
the  brains." 
Taco.    This  form  probably  vepresents  the  Sanskrit  nom.  plur. 

l^ahdru,  "sinew/*  Banak.  WV^*  Compare  nah&naip,  '^bathing/' 

Yakkani,  8.  WSR.  Kilomakaip  is  translated  l^  Gk>96rly  "  womb/' 
and  this  is  also  &e  rendering  of  the  Singhalese  scholiast.  It  is  dearly 
the  same  word  with  l/l^P^^j  "bladder."    Medo,  %^^.  Antaipi 


Antagui^am,  probably  "  mesentery/'  which  is  Oogeily's  transla- 
tion.    The  scholiast  renders  lasik^  by  "  marrow  of  the  joints." 

lY.  This  F4tha  is  a  collection  of  ten  of  the  classifications  of 
technical  terms  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Buddhist  writinga. 
The  system  of  classification  characterises  the  literature  of  the  Hindus 
in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  any  other  people,  but  it  is  in  the 
Buddhist  philosophy  that  it  has  received  its  highest  derelopment. 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  Buddhist  teaching  into  whidi 
it  has  not  been  carried  with  an  elaboration  and  detail  perfectly 
astonishing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  founder  of 
Buddhism  adopted  the  system  of  classification  with  the  yiew  (^ 
impressing  his  doctrines  upon  the  memory  of  his  foUowerSy  in 
an  age  when  books  were  scarce,  and  reading  and  writing  vara 
accomplishments. 

£ka'  ndma;  for  ekaip  n^a,  rp.  being  elided  for  euphony  in 
accordance  with  a  rule  of  Sandhi  given  at  page  14  of  <Ilougli's  Ffli 
Grammar. 

Nava  satt&Tdsi.  These  are  enumerated  in  Mahinidinasntta.  See 
Boumouf  s  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  p.  634. 

Dasahi  angehi.     These  are  the  ten  Asekh4  dhammti 

The  scholiast  explains  Eumdrapanha  by  "S&ma^era  Pra^na." 

Y.  Abhikkantdya.     Sansk.  VfiUhlUf. 

Abhikkantava^vL  Here  abhikkanta  represents  the  Sanskrit 
^rfiiWRT*  Abhikkantava^^d  is  an  adjectiye  in  agreement  with 
devatd.  Compare  Dham.  p.  99,  where  the  construction  is  somewhat 
different, — 

Abhikkantena  ya^ena  ji  tvaip  titthasi  debate 
Obhiaenti  dia4  sabbfi  osadhi  viya  tdruki. 
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"  Say  heayenly  being  who  standest  before  me,  with  thy  hri^ 
glory  shedding  light  on  every  side  like  a  lambent  star." 
Sotth&naip.     Baddhaghosa  says,  Sotthdnan  ti  sotthibh^vo. 
Patirupa.     Baddhaghosa  says,  Patirdpo  ti  anucchavikoy  and  goes 
on  to  explain  at  some  length  what  this  "suitable"  or  ''congenial" 
abode  is.     It  may  be  a  place  where  good  men  dwell  and  religioii 
flourishes:  Yattha  catasso  parish  vicaranti,   ddnddfni    pumiakiri- 
yavatthdni  vattanti,  navangasatthusfaanam  dippati,  tattha  niT^ao. 
Or  it  may  be  a  spot  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Buddha  when  <hi 
earth  :  Bbagavato  bodhima^^&PP&dGso  ca,  dhammacakkappavattita- 
padeeo,  dyddasayojandya  parisiya  majjhe  sabbatitthiyamatai^  chin- 
ditvk  yamakapdtihiriyadassitagan^anibarukkhamiilapadeso,  deToit>- 
hapapadeso,  yo  t4  pan'  anno  pi  sAvatthirdjagahidibuddhapadeeo^ 
tattha  nivdso.     Or  it  may  be  the  ''Majjhima  Desa"  described  as 
follows :  Puratthimdya  disdya  Kajangalaip  ndma  nigamo  tass&paiBna 
Mahisdld  tato  paraip  paccantimd  janapada  orato  majjhe,  dakkhi^^- 
puratthiro&ya  disdya  Salalavatf  ndma  nadf  tato  param  paccantimi 
janapada  orato  majjhe,   dakkhi^dya  disaya  Setaka^nikaqi   Ti4m^ 
nigamo  tato  paraip  paccantima  janapada  orato  majjhe,  pacchimiya 
disdya  Thunaip  n^a  nigamo  brahma^agdmo  tato  param  paccantimi 
janapadd  orato  majjhe,  uttardya  disdya  Usiraddhajo  ndma  pabbato 
tato  parani  paccantimd  janapadd  orato  majjhe,  ayaiji  Majjhimadeso, 
dyamena  tfni  yojanasateni  Titthdrena  a^dhateyyani  parikkhepena 
nava  yojanasatdni  honti. 

Pubbe.     Thus  explained :  Pubbe  ti  pura  atftasu  jatisu  vd. 

Phutthassa.     Literally,  **  The  soul  of  one  touched  by  the  troubles 
of  this  life,  which  trembles  not,"  etc.     Yassa  by  attraction  for  Yam. 

Lokadhammehi.     They  are  Ldbho,  Alabho,  Yaso,  Ayaso,  Pasamsa, 
Nindd,  8ukham,  Dukkham. 

Tarn.  This  Pada  contains  nine  syllables  instead  of  eight,  and  the 
effect  is  to  give  strong  emphasis  to  the  sentence.  Irregularities  of 
this  sort  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Pali  verse.  FausboU  has 
collected  a  large  number  of  instances  of  a  redundant  syllable  (Dh. 
p.  440),  and  cases  of  a  deficient  syllable  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
present  themselves.  Vowels  are  frequently  lengthened  or  shortened 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  metre,  and  the  circumstance  that  in  Pali 
external  Sandhi  is  to  a  very  great  extent  optional,  gives  to  the 
poetical  texts  an  apparent  roughness  and  want  of  polish  from  which 
Sanskrit  verse  is  almost  wholly  free.  These  metrical  irregularities 
in  the  Canonical  books  are  explained  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
in  the  following  remarkable  passage  from  CuUa  Sadda  Kf ti : 
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Bhagavd  pana  vacandnam  garolahubliiyan  na  gai^eti :  bodhaney- 
ydnam  pana  ajjhdsaydnulomato,  dhammasabh^yam  ayilomento,  tath4 
tathd  dhammadesanain  niyameti.  !Na  kinci  akkhardnaiji  bahubhdvo 
ya  appabbdvo  vd  codetabbd  ti :  yadi  evaip  kasmd  tattha  tattha  pub* 
bdcariyehi  gdthasu  cbandam  abhedatthaip  akkhandopaniti  ca :  Tutti- 
rakkhanatthdya  viparitatiy  paticchanddnurakka^atth^ya  sakhuo- 
cdra^ata  ca  yuttan  ti  saccani.  Yattha  chando  ca  vutti  ca  rakkhi- 
tabbd  hoti  tattha  Bhagayd  chandan  ca  yuttin  ca  rakkhati,  yattba 
pana  tad  ubhayaip  rakkhitabbaip  na  hoti  na  tattha  Bhagay^  chandan 
ca  yuttin  ca  rakkhati.  Taip  sandhdya  Bhagayd  pana  yacandnaip 
garolahubhdyam  na  ga^ettti.  Chandan  ca  yuttin  ca  rakkhanto 
Bhagayd  na  kabbakdrddayo  yiya  by&paratdyasena  rakkhatL  Atha 
kho  aparimitakale  anekajdtisatasahassesu  bodhisattakale  akkharasa- 
maye  sukataparicayayasena  padini  nipphanndn'  eya  hutyd  sassiri- 
kamukhapadumato  niggacchanti ;  tesu  kdnici  chandoyuttfnaijfi  rak- 
kha^dkdrena  payattanti,  kanici  tathd  n'  4pya  yattanti.  Y^ 
rakkhanakdrena  payattanti  tdni  sandhdya  Bhagay&  chandan  ca  yuttin 
ca  rakkhatiti  yattabbo;  yani  tathd  nappayattanti  tdni  sandhdya 
Bhagayd  chandan  ca  yuttin  ca  na  rakkhattti  yattabbo.  Na  hi 
Bhagayd  paresam  codandhetu  sdlakosapatiniyosankdy'  eya  hi  (?)  sap- 
patibhayd  chandan  ca  yuttin  ca  rakkhatiti  datthabbam. 

Imasmim  pakarane  dkulakkharatdyam  pd^ipakara^dgatanayena 
likhitaip.  Na  tatth&mhdkani  do80  dropetabbo :  Ndmikayibhatyaya- 
tarayaQnandyam  pi 

Atthaip  hi  ndtho  saraigia])!  ayoca, 

Na  byanjanam,  lokayidti  mahesL 
Tasmd  akatyd  ratiip  akkharesu 
Atthe  niyeseyya  matim  mutf md. 
Atthdnurakkhanatthdya  yuttaifi  sabbam  idaiji,  ato 
Attham  eya  garuip  katyd  gaii^he,  na  byanjanaiP)  yidii. 

''  Buddha  makes  no  account  of  the  length  or  shortness  of  yowels 
in  words ;  he  deliyers  his  doctrine  in  the  form  best  suited  to  conyey 
its  meaning,  and  least  likely  to  obscure  its  real  nature.  But  some 
one  may  ask,  Is  the  length  or  shortness  of  yowels  a  matter  of  no 
importance  ?  And  another  may  reply,  Well,  but  if  it  is,  how  is  it 
that  the  old  schoolmen  in  their  yerses  here  and  there  go  so  fiur  as  to 
elide  a  letter  altogether,  for  the  sake  of  not  yiolating  the  metre  ? 
The  truth  is  that  these  are  poetical  licenses,  and  are  called  yowel 
changes  when  rhythm  has  to  be  preseryed,  and  euphony  where  the 
metre  has  to  be  preseryed.    When  it  is  necessary  to  obserye  the 
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niceties  of  metre  and  of  rbythm,  then^  and  then  onty,  does  Buddha 
oheerve  them :  and  this  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  Buddha 
makes  no  account  of  the  length  or  ^ortness  of  vowels.  And  when 
he  adheres  to  metre  and  rhythm  he  does  so  not  as  poets  and  men  of 
letters  do,  hecanse  it  is  part  of  their  profession  to  do  it;  bat  of  the 
words  which  in  the  countless  ages  of  his  probation  proceeded  from 
the  lotns  of  his  blessed  mouth,  formed  in  accordance  with  his  perfect 
literary  knowledge,  some  are  intended  to  preserre  metre  and  rhythm, 
others  are  not  so  intended,  and  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  former  alone 
that  he  preserves  metrical  and  rhetorical  accuracy.  For  be  it  known 
that  Buddha  does  not  preserve  the  niceties  of  metre  and  rhythm  out 
of  a  spirit  of  rivalry  with  others.  If  this  work  is  written  with 
the  syllabic  irregularity  idiich  characterises  all  our  religious  bookai 
let  me  not  be  blamed  (m  that  account.  For  what  says  one  of  o«xr 
commentaries: — 

''  Our  sovereign  lord  has  declared  salvation 
To  be  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter. 
Therefore  let  not  the  wise  man  delight  in  letters  and  syllables, 
But  let  him  fix  his  mind  i^on  the  sense." 

And  again — 

''  To  preserve  the  meaning  all  iiiis  has  been  said : 
Therefore  let  the  wise  man  hold  £ast  the  meaning  and  make 
light  of  the  letter." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  some  account  of  Vutto- 
daya,  a  copy  of  which,  accompanied  by  a  Simhalese  Sanna,  I  have 
found  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office.  Yuttodaya  (a<^^<() 
(the  work  of  Sangharakkhita  Thera)  is  the  only  original  book  on 
P41i  prosody,  though  it  has  become  the  subject  of  several  commen- 
taries, three  of  which  are  in  the  Grimblot  collection  at  Paris.  It  is 
based  upon  Sanskrit  prosody,  the  terms  of  which  it  has  adopted, 
and  in  some  cases  whole  sentences  are  borrowed  from  Pingala  and 
other  authorities  with  no  more  alteration  than  is  necessary  when 
Sanskrit  is  translated  into  Pali. 

Yuttodaya  is  of  very  moderate  length,  consiBting  of  six  short 
chapters,  and  is  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  The 
first  chapter,  which  is  entirely  in  verse,  begins  as  follows : — 

1.  Nam' atthu  janasant4natamasantilnabhedino 
Dhammujjalantarucino  munindod^tarocino 

2.  Pingalacariyddflii  chanda'  yam  uditam  purd 
Suddham^adhik&nan  tarn  na  s&dheti  yathicchitani 
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3.  Tato  magadbabhfa^ya  imttaYayi^avibhedanaift 
Lalrkhalakkhapaaaipyiittaiqii  pasannatthapadakkamaii^ 

4.  Idam  vuttodayaip.  nama  lokiyaochapdanissitaifl 
Arabhissaqi  ahaip  dim,  tesaqii  sakhayibaddluyd. 

'<  Praise  be  to  the  moon-like  ohief  of  sages,  who  shines  with  the 
Inrightness  of  Dhammay  who  pieroes  the  wide-spreading  l^ftr^^ni>al|  of 
many  men. 

^'  The  prosodies  of  Pingala  Adffja  and  others  are  not  composed 
in  a  manner  satisfactofy  to  the  pure  natives  of  Magadha.  Accord- 
ingly,  for  their  benefit  and  enli^tenment,  I  now  begin  to  compose 
in  the  Magadha  language  this  Yuttodaya,  a  work  adapted  to  popular 
[laukika,  as  opposed  to  Yedio,  says  the  Sanna]  prosody,  divided 
into  Mitri  Yfitta  and  Yar^a  Y^itta,  famished  with  symbols  and 
roles,  and  containing  a  succession  of  words  of  clear  meaning. 

After  this  introduction  the  eight  ''classes"  are  enumerated  as 
follows : — 

5.  Sabba-ga-1^  ma-n'  ddi-ga-lahu  bh-y&  majjhanta-gurd  ja-sd 
Majjhanta-U  ra-te-t'  affha  ga^d  go  guru  lo  lahu 

6.  Bha-ja-sd  sabba-ga-ldhu  pane'  ime  san^hitd  ga^^ 
Ariyddimhi  yinneyyd  ga^o  idha  catukkalo. 

''  In  this  work  be  it  known  that  the  eight  Ga^as  are  symbolised 
as  follows:  When  all  the  three  ^llables  are  long  the  foot  is  called 
Ma;  when  all  are  short,  Na;  when  the  first  is  long,  Bha;  when 
the  first  is  short,  Ya;  when  the  middle  syllable  is  long,  Ja;  when 
the  last  is  long,  Sa ;  when  the  middle  ^Uable  is  short,  Ba ;  when 
the  last  is  short,  Ta.  Ga  stands  fiar  « long;"  and  La  for  *'  short." 
The  five  classes,  Bha,  Ja,  Sa,  Ma,  and  Na,  are  found  in  the  Aryi 
metre  and  others  of  the  same  classi  A  Gk^ta  consists  of  four  Kalds." 
The  remaining  ten  verses  of  this  chapter  are  taken  up  with  general 
rules  and  the  definition  of  tedhnioal  terms.  In  a  note  to  verse  10,* 
which  defines  Yati  as  Padaechedo,  the  Siiphalese  Sanna  gives  the 
rules  of  irregular  OsBsora.  They  axe  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  Haliyudha,  the  first  line  being, 

Yati  sabbattha  p&dante  vuttaddha'  va  visesato. 
Several  examples  are  given,  as 

Namiuni  sbrasft  cdmikarava^^aip  tathAgatuii, 
where  the  pause  falls  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

Munindaijfi  sirasfi  vandAm'  anantamatim  uttamaip, 
when  it  occurs  after  external  SandhL 

lTam4mi  sixasi  sabbopam4t£taip  tathAgataqi, 
when  it  occurs  after  internal  SandhL 
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The  second  chapter  treats  of  M4trdyritta  (mattfyattiniddeao 
dutiyo),  and  gives  the  roles  for  the  Arij^  GCti,  Yetdli,  and  Mattd- 
samaka  metres.  Of  Aiiyi,  the  following  varieties  are  described : — 
Pathyd,  YipnU,  Gapal4,  Mokhacapald,  and  Jaghanacapald.  Of  the 
Gfti  metres  the  following  are  ennmerated :  Gfti,  Upagftiy  Uggfti, 
and  AriydgitL  This  chapter  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are 
written  almost  entirely  in  prose. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  Samavfitta,  and  gives  roles  for  seven- 
teen metres,  viz.,  Gayatti,  TJ^hl,  Anotthobham,  Brahatf,  Fanti, 
Totthubham,  Jagati,  Atijagati,  Sakkari,  Atisakkari,  Atthi,  Accat- 
thf,  Dhoti,  Atidhoti,  Kati,  Pakati,  Akati.  Under  the  beading 
Anosbtobh  we  have 

Citrapadd  yadi  hhi  gd 
Mo  mo  go  go  vijjomm^ 
Bha-ta-la-gd  mdnavakam 
Ga-ld  samdnikd  ra-jd  ca 
Pamd^ikd  ja-rd  la-gd 
Anutthobham. 

"  When  there  are  two  dactyls  followed  by  two  long  syllables  the 

metre  is  called  Gitrapadd. 

"  When  there  are  two  molossi  and  two  long  syllables  it  is  Yidyun- 

maid. 

**  Manavaka  when  a  dactyl  is  followed  by  an  antibacchic,  a  short 
and  a  long  syllable. 

'*  Samani  when  a  long  and  a  short  are  followed  by  a  cretic  and  an 
amphibrach. 

''  Pramanf  when  an  amphibrach  is  followed  by  a  cretic,  a  short 
and  a  long." 

Chapters  four  and  five  give  the  roles  of  Ardhasamavritta  and 
Yishamavritta  respectively.  The  last  chapter  is  entirely  in  verse. 
It  treats  of  the  six  Pratyayas,  and  conclodes  with  a  few  valedictory 
stanzas.     The  manuscript  ends  with  the  following  words : 

Iti  sangharakkhitattherapadaviracite  vottodaye  chandasi  chap- 
paccayavibhdgo  ndma  chat^ho  paricchedo.     Yottodayam  samattaxii. 

The  following  is  Gogerly's  translation  of  Mangala  Sotta : 

''  Thus  I  heard :  Buddha  was  residing  at  Jetawaney,  the  garden 
of  Anathapindika,  near  $awatti.  At  that  time  a  certain  god,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  illuminating  the  whole  of  Jetawaney  with  his 
splendour,  approached  Buddha,  and  having  worshipped  him,  stood  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  spake  to  him  this  stanza : 
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"  (God)  Multitudes  of  gods  and  men,  thinking  what  things  are 
excellent,  desire  prosperity.  Declare  the  things  of  superior  excellence. 

''  (Budha)  Not  to  serve  the  unwise,  but  to  attend  to  the  learned, 
and  to  present  offerings  to  those  worthy  of  homage ;  these  are  chief 
excellencies. 

''  To  live  in  a  religious  neighbourhood,  to  have  been  a  performer 
of  virtuous  actions,  and  to  be  established  in  the  true  faith ;  these 
are  chief  excellencies. 

'^  To  be  well  informed  in  religion,  instructed  in  science,  subject  to 
discipline,  and  of  pleasant  speech ;  these  are  chief  excellencies. 

**  To  honour  father  and  mother,  to  provide  for  wife  and  children, 
and  to  follow  a  sinless  vocation ;  these  are  chief  excellencies. 

''  To  give  alms,  act  virtuously,  aid  relatives,  and  lead  a  blameless 
life ;  these  are  chief  excellencies. 

''  To  be  free  from  sin,  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to 
persevere  in  virtue ;  these  are  chief  excellencies. 

"To  be  respectful,  kind,  contented,  grateful,  and  to  listen  at 
proper  times  to  religious  instruction ;  these  are  chief  excellencies. 

''To  be  mild,  subject  to  reproof,  to  have  access  to  priests,  and 
to  converse  with  them  on  religious  subjects;  these  are  chief 
excellencies. 

**  Mortification,  celibacy,  the  perception  of  the  four  great  truths, 
and  the  ascertainment  of  Nirwdna ;  these  are  chief  excellencies. 

"  To  have  a  mind  unshaken  by  prosperity  or  adversity,  inacces- 
sible to  sorrow,  free  from  impurity,  and  tranquil ;  these  are  chief 
excellencies. 

''  Those  who  practise  all  these  virtues,  and  are  overcome  by  no 
evil,  enjoy  the  perfection  of  happiness,  and  obtain  the  chief  good." 

YI.  Yam  kinci,  etc.  This  verse  and  verses  5  and  6  are  translated 
at  pages  86,  87,  and  88  of  D'Alwis'  P^  Grammar. 

Buddhe.  Literally,  ''in  Buddha."  Buddhaghosa  here  explains 
Batana  by  ratanabhdvo. 

Khayam.  The  scholiast  renders  this  word  by  rdgakshaya,  and 
makes  it  an  adjective  agreeing  with  Nibb&naijii  understood. 

Amatani.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  name  and  sometimes 
as  an  epithet  of  Nirvdna.  The  scholiast  here  treats  it  as  an  epithet, 
yad  meaning  yad  nibbanaifL  The  Commentaries  say  that  Nirvana  is 
called  ''Amata,"  because  birth,  decay  and  death  do  not  take  place 
there. 

Sam'  atthi.    For  samaxp  atthL  See  dough's  P41i  (Grammar,  p.  14. 

Sataiii.    Sanskrit  iRTR^*    There  caii  be  no  doubt  that  the  mean- 
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ing  intended  is  "praised  by  the  good,"  and  that  eight  men  only  are 
qpoken  of  (viz.  Maggaffhi  and  Phalatthi  in  the  foor  paths),  bnt 
taking  adrantage  of  the  fact  that  Satam  also  means  ''  a  hnndred," 
Baddhaghosa  obseryes  that  Pnggala  aftha  sataqi  pasatth^  may  also 
be  translated  "a  hundred  and  eight  praised  indiyiduaU."  This 
number  is  obtained  by  adding  up  the  sub-diTisionB  of  the  lour  paths 
(ekablji,  kolankolo,  etc.)* 

Cattdri,  etc.  I  have  paraphrased  this  passage  to  make  it  read 
intelligibly.  Gogerly  traaalates  it>  "  Are  there  eight  daases  of  men, 
in  four  dirisions,  praised  by  the  holy  ?"  and  B'Alwis',  "  Are  thoe 
eight  beings  who  have  been  praised  by  the  holy,  they  are  four 
couples"  (P^  Grammar,  p.  89). 

Pattipatta.  Patti  is  8.  Hlf^',  and  Patta  S.  VTg^  The  scholiast 
explains  Patti  by  "  Arhatphala." 

Yigayha.    Sanskrit  f^VWrV  • 

Site.     Sanskrit  t^ni* 

Bhusa.  See  Dham.  y.  252.  Oogerly  translates  this  passage, 
''  they  cannot  by  any  allurements  be  brought  eight  times  more  into 
a  state  of  being."  The  gloss  of  the  scholiast  is, ''  However  greatly 
they  be  delayed  by  the  temptations  of  celestial  rule,  universal  empire, 
etc.,  they  wiU  not  again  receive  an  eighth  birth  in  a  K4maloka." 

Atthamam.     See  Hardy's  East.  Mon.  p.  280. 

Tay'  assu.  Por  tayo  assu.  Assu  is  a  "Padapiirana"  particle: 
it  occurs  at  page  106  of  D'Alwis'  Pali  Gram.  Ken'  assu  nivuto  loko. 
The  three  evil  ** states"  or  "qualities"  here  mentioned  are  ex- 
plained by  Hardy  in  East.  Mod.  p.  289. 

Sakkdyaditthi.  The  Sanskrit  equivalent  is  i|^|<|  ^^ff^,  and  the 
term  is  fiilly  explained  by  Bournouf  (Introd,  p.  263).  Hardy's 
explanation  is,  "The  error  which  teaches  I  am,  this  is  mine." 
Bournouf  is  imdoubtedly  right  when  he  says  that  the  first  part  of 
the  compound  is  the  participle  Sat  in  its  primary  sense  of  "  being," 
"existing."  Gogerly,  in  this  sutra,  translates  Sakkdyaditthi,  "look- 
ing for  corporeal  enjoyments,"  perhaps  taking  Sat  in  its  secondary 
meaning  of  "  good."  The  scholiast's  rendering  is  "  a  wrong  view  of 
his  body." 

Sdabbatam.  Paramattha  Jotikd  explains  this  word  to  mean  foolish 
rites  foreign  to  Buddhism :  Ito  bahiddhd  samanabrdhmaninam  sflena 
suddhivatena  suddhiti  evamadisu  dgatam  gosHakukkurasfiddikam 
sflam  govatakukkuravatdnam  ca  vatam  silabbatan  ti  vuccatL  Tassa 
pahinattd  sabbam  nissagiyapattikadi  amaratapam  pahinani  hotL 
This  is  also  implied  in  Hardy's  explanation,  East.  Mon.  p.  289,  2. 
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See  Dhammapada  271,  where  the  word  ia  used  in  the  opposite  seiifla 
of ''  Budhist  ritea." 

Abhithdn&nL  These  are  m&fcaghdta,  pitogh^ta,  arahantaghdta, 
khitoppdda,  Bang^bheda,  and  annasatthn-uddeaa.  See  Hardy,  £. 
li.  p.  37* 

Yanappagambe.  Faramattha  Jotiki  says,  Falisehi  payoddho 
gumbo  pagumbo.  For  Gamba  see  Abhidhdn,  861.  Far.  Jot.  says 
that  yanappagnmbe  and  phussitagge  are  nominatiyes.  Another 
instance  of  this  change  is  giyen  in  Clough's  Pili  Grammar,  p»  15, 
where  it  is  referred  to  SandhL 

Phussitagge.  Par.  Jot.  says,  Phnssit^ni  agg^  assiti  phnssitaggo, 
sabbas^khdsu  sanjdtapuppho  ti  attho.  Phnssita  is  the  Sanslqrit 
vfvnr,  but  the  Sanskrit  metre  named  Ur^fllljf  appears  in  its  Fili 

form  in  Yuttodaya  as  Fnpphita^. 

Faramaiji  hitdya.  The  following  is  Buddhaghosa's  commentary  on 
T.  12 :  Eyam  etam  khandh^yatanddfhi  satipatth4nasammappadh&ni- 
disflasamddhikkhandhddfhi  y£  n&nappakdrehi  atthappabhedapnp- 
phehi  atiyiya  sassirfkatt^  tathikpamam  nibb&nag&mim  maggdm  dfpa- 
nato  nibbinagdmipariyattidhammayaram  n'eya  Idbhahetu  na  sakkiri- 
dihettt  keyalaip  hi  mah^kamn4ya  abbhnssdhitahadayo  sattdoaiiQi 
peramam  hitdya  adesaylti.  Faramamhit4y&ti  ettha  ca  gdthdbandha- 
snkhattham  anun^biko  ayam  pan'  attho  paramamhit&ya  nibb4niiya 
adesaylti.  It  is  here  asserted  that  Faramaip  hitllya  is  a  compound,  for 
Paramahit^ya,  with  m  inserted  on  account  of  the  metre,  and  that  this 
Faramahita  is  Niry^a.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  Fkramani  might  be 
taken  as  an  adyerb  to  Hltdya,  or  eyen  as  an  adjeotiye  in  agreement 
with  Dhammayaram,  so  that  we  might  translate,  ''  Supremely  (or 
supreme)  for  the  good  of  men."  For  the  use  of  Bltdya  in  this  sense 
see  D'Alwis'  FlUi  Grammar,  p.  112,  Janat^ya  hitkya  ettha,  ''it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  people,"  and  Knhn's  Ka(».  Spec.  p.  28. 
Gogerly  translates  this  yerse,  ''  Aa  the  buds  put  forth  in  the  forest 
during  the  first  months  of  summer,  eyen  so  are  the  glorious  doc- 
trines declared  by  Buddha  most  delightful  to  the  peroeiyer  of 
Niry^na."  The  nominatiye  to  adesayi  must  be  supplied  from 
yerse  13. 

Khfnani.    This  yerse  refers  to  the  order  of  Arahat,  etc. 

Furdnai|i.  Xammaip  is  understood.  The  scholiasfs  gloss  iaAtfta- 
IoSIIb  ku9al^u9alakarma.  Buddhaghosa  has  the  following  comment : 
Yaip  tarn  sattdnaiji  uppajjity&  niruddham  pi  pur&^aijfi  at£tabhayika]|L 
Irrnnm^Tp  ta^h^ohassa  appahinattd  patiBandhi-ihara^asamatthat&ya 
akhf ^aqi  yeva  hoti  taip  puri^aqi  kammaipi.    Yesaip.  arahattamaggBoa 
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tai^hdsnehassa  Bodtattd  aggind  da44^ab{jam  iva  Tip£kdddna-i 

matthataya  khinam.    Yan  ca  nesam  buddhapujddivasena  id4ni  pavat- 

tam&nam  kammam  navan  ti  ynccati.     '^Furdna  Kamma  is  the  old 
•  •  • 

Karma,  the  Karma  of  former  births,  which  remains  nndestroyed  where 
there  is  non-exhaustion  of  the  oil  of  human  passion,  where  there  ia 
liability  to  a  renewal  of  existence.  But  it  is  Khina,  or  destroyedy 
in  those  who  by  the  attainment  of  final  emancipation^  by  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  oil  of  human  passion,  are  no  longer  liable  to  futoie 
existence,  as  a  seed  burnt  by  fire  cannot  germinate.  And  that 
Karma  is  called  Naya,  or  new,  which  is  now  being  accumulated  by 
such  works  as  the  service  of  Buddha,  etc." 

Sambhayam.  Fres.  part.  neut.  Gogerly  translates  the  verse  thos : 
''He  whose  former  things  (merit  or  demerit)  are  withered  away 
shall  have  no  reproduction ;  he  who  is  fully  free  from  the  desire  of 
future  existence,  his  seed  (of  future  existence)  is  withered  away, 
and  shall  never  again  grow.  This  eminent  person  like  a  lamp  ahall 
be  extinguished." 

Buddhaghosa  sap,  Kibbantiti  vijjhdyanti  dhfrd  ti  yatisampann^ 
Yathd  'yam  padipo  ti  ayai^i  padlpo  viya.  To  explain  Ayai|fi  he 
states  that  when  Buddha  delivered  this  sermon  some  lamps  were 
burning  in  honour  of  the  deities  of  the  town,  and  one  of  them 
having  burnt  itself  out  he  pointed  to  it  when  he  said,  ''  like  this 
lamp."  Tasmim  kira  samaye  nagaradevatdnam  pujatthdya  jalitesu 
padfpesu  eko  padipo  vijjhayi.    Tarn  dassento,  aha  yatha  'yam  padfpo. 

Yanidha,  etc.  This  verse  and  the  two  following  are  stated  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  god  Qakra  or  Indra. 

YII.  For  the  practices  enjoined  in  this  Sutra  see  Hardy's  Manual 
of  Buddhism,  p.  69  and  458. 

Sandhi.  The  scholiast  says  this  may  mean  the  junction  of  streets 
or  of  houses,  or  it  may  be  alokasandhi,  "  a  window." 

Singhdtakesu.  See  Abhidh^n,  203.  The  scholiast  translates  it, 
**  places  where  three  roads  meet." 

Dvarabahasu.  This  word  is  given  at  verse  219  of  Abhidh^. 
Fadfp.,  where  it  is  translated  **  hinge." 

Gharam.     By  metathesis   (or  rather  hyperthesis)  for  J(%,  the 

original  form  of  if^.     The  latter  word  is  in  Fdli  gaham. 

Koci.  The  scholiast  says,  ''  None  of  these  relatives  in  the  world, 
of  men."  The  passage  is  somewhat  obscure.  Kamma  is  explained 
by  Aku^alakarma. 

Tattha  samdgantvd.  The  scholiast  says, ''  At  the  place  where  the 
meal  is  set  ready  for  them." 
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OorakkV  etta.  For  gorakkhd  ettha,  th  being  changed  to  t  for 
euphony.  Compare  ida  bhikkhave  for  idha  bhikkhave  (Clough's  Pdli 
Grammar,  p*  H)* 

Yattain.    Sanskrit  V?. 

Sakhd.   This  must  be  a  plural,  though  it  is  in  a  form  not  given  by 
Kaccdyana.     The  140th  rule  of  his  Kdmakappa  is  SAKHATOCA- 
YONO,  which  the  Commentary  explains  thus :  ' '  The  noun  Sakhd  has, 
beside  the  regular  form  sakhdno,  two  irregular  forms  of  the  nom. 
and  ace.  plur.,  viz.  sakhdyo  and  sakhino.     Why  is  it  said  in  th$ 
nom,  and  ace,  plur,  ?  Because  these  terminations  are  not  found  in  the 
other  cases,  e.g.  in  the  nom.  sing.,  which  is  sakhd."     Clough  makes 
no  mention  of  these  forms,  but  states  that  Sakha  is  declined  like 
Attd.    The  Sanskrit  Sakhd  has  but  one  nom.  plur.  ^^TRT: 
Anussaram.     The  present  participle. 
Sanghamhi.     See  Hardy,  Man.  Budd.  p.  59. 
Thdnaso.     Thdna  with  the  adverbial  termination  So,  in  Sanskrit 
1{^.    This  suffix  is  a  much  used  in  Pali.     It  is  dealt  with  as 
follows  in  the  54th  and  55th  rules  of  Kaccdyana's  Ndmakappa : — 
Bule  54.     Sovl.     Tasmd  akdrato  nd  vacanassa  so  ddeso  hoti  v£ : 
atthaso  dhammam  jdnati:  byanjanaso  attham  j^ndti:  akkha- 
raso :  suttaso :  padaso  :   yasaso :  updyaso :  sabbaso :  thamaso : 
thdnaso.     Y^  ti  kim  attham  ? :  pddcna  vd :  atirekapddena  v£ : 
yo  bhikkhu  theyyacittena  paraasa  bhan^am  ganhdti  so  bhikkhu 
p4rajiko  hoti  asamvdso. 

*^  The  suffix  So  optionally  takes  the  place  of  the  inflexion  of 
the  instrumental  case,  e.g.  Atthaso,  Byanjanaso,  etc.  Why 
optionally  f  Because  instead  of  saying  Pidaso,  we  might  say 
Pddena,  or  Padavasena,  or  Atirekapddena  ;  and  instead  of 
Theyyaso  we  might  say  Theyyacittena." 
Bule  55.  DiOHOBEHi.  Dfgha  ora  icc-etehi  vmi  vacanassa  so 
ddeso  hoti  va  yathd  sankhyai^i:  dfghaso:  oraso:  dfghamhd: 
oramhd :  dfghorehi  ti  kim  atthaip :  saramhd :  vacanambd. 

''  In  Dfgha  and  Ora  the  suffix  So  may  be  used  for  the  in- 
flexion of  the  abl.  singular ;  thus,  dfghaso,  oraso,  equivalent  to 
dighamhd  and  oramhd.     Why  is  it  said  in  Dkgha  and  Ora  f 
Because  with  other  words,  as  Sara  and  Yacana,  this  suffix 
cannot  be  used  for  the  ablative  inflexion,  but  we  must  say 
sar&mhd,  vacanamhd." 
I  have  collected  the  following  instances  of  this  suffix,  and  many 
more  might  be  added  to  the  list :  atthaso,  byanjanaso,  akkharaso, 
suttaso,  padaso,  pddaso,  yasaso,  updyaso,  sabbaso,  thdmaso,  (hdnaaoi 
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theyyasoy  yoniaOy  dhittno,  hetuso,  bilaflo,   antamasOy  abhinhaso, 
anekaso,  pancapancaso,  dfghaso,  oraso.    In  Sanekpt  we  have  l|l|l{^, 

mr^iiH,  *fTJRc,  m^^5^,  ^t^nRC,  'ifinpc,  iwir^^  «*c. 

YIII.  Odakantike.  The  scholiast  says,  '^  In  a  deep  pit  in  the  earth 
dose  to  water."  That  is,  so  deep  as  almost  to  reach  the  water 
which  is  always  found  if  we  dig  deep  enough.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  Qdakantikam  is  a  noun  meaning  ''  a  deep  pit.^' 

Tani  (v.  3).  The  scholiast  has  the  following  note :  "  Here  Tarn  is 
a  pddapdrana  particle ;  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Tazii  sabbo 
stands  by  change  of  gender  for  So  sabbo,  as  in  the  phrase,  Yath£ 
tarn  appamattassa  dtapino. 

Oetiyamhi,  etc.  In  this  verse  and  the  next  I  have  followed  the 
scholiast,  but  the  locatives  are  probably  governed  by  Sunihito  in 
verse  8. 

Gamanfy esu.  The  scholiast  translates  Gamanfy^  by  bhogd.  The 
word  evidently  means  **  transitory,"  and  as  applied  to  earthly  riches 
is  opposed  to  Anug^mika  in  the  previous  verse.  The  locative  pre- 
sents a  difficulty,  but  may  perhaps  be  explained  thus,  ''  In  the  case 
of  the  treasures  of  this  world,  leaving  them."     See  Dhammap.  142. 

Afiddhdranam.     Por  as^hdrano,  as  in  verse  3. 

Manussika.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  right  reading,  but  the  form 
is  highly  irregular. 

Yoniso.  The  scholiast  translates  this  "wisely."  See  Dham. 
V.  326  and  note. 

Mahiddhiya.  t||Q|[  with  Tf^  and  suffix  ^.  The  scholiast  gives 
another  reading,  Mahatthika,  **  of  great  advantage." 

Yadidam.  This  adverb  means  "namely,"  "that  is  to  say," 
"for  instance."  See  D'Alwis'  Pali  Gram.  p.  107,  second  line. 
It  retains,  I  think,  its  meaning  in  the  verse  we  are  considering, 
"Thus  this  thing,  namely  the  possession  of  merit,  is  of  great  effect.'* 
Here  Esa  should  properly  be  I  dam  or  Eso  (nidhi),  but  is  made 
feminine  by  attraction  to  Sampada. 

Compare  Esa  paccayo  jaramaranassa  yadidam  jati,  "  this  is  the 
cause  of  decay  and  death,  viz.  Birth."     (Mahd  Kidana  Sutta.) 

IX.  Abhisamecca.     Xj^  with  ^|f^>  ^T^^  and  ^. 

Suju.     The  Sanna  gives  another  form  of  this  word,  Suhuju. 

Padam.  Gogerly  translates  this  word  "  Path  of  Nirvdna."  But 
I  doubt  that  Pada  is  ever  used  in  Pali  in  the  sense  of  road  or  path. 
"No  such  meaning  is  attributed  to  it  either  in  Abhidhana  Padfpika 
or  in  Clough's  Singhalese  Dictionary.  The  foiiner  work  gives  the 
following  meanings  for  Pada:  "Place,  protection,  Nirv&na,  cause. 
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word,  thing,  portion,  foot,  footstep."  As  a  name  for  Nirvdna  I 
believe  Pada  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "place"  or  "lot."  In 
Dham.  v.  368,  Faasboll  translates  Santaip  padam  "the  tranqoil 
place"  (the  Commentary  says  SantakoUhdsa).  But  in  verse  114  he 
translates  Amatam  padai^i  "  the  immortal  path,"  when  the  Com- 
mentary has  Maranatirahitam  kotthdsam.  In  verse  21  Pada  may 
fairly  be  rendered  "way"  in  its  figurative  s6nse  of  "means"  or 
"cause."  Buddhaghosa,  in  the  commentary  on  verse  21,  bsljs  that 
Amatapada  means  Amatassa  adhigamupdyo,  "means  of  attaining 
Nirvana,"  and  a  few  lines  further  down  he  says,  Padan  ti  updyo 
maggo. 

Sallahukavutti.    A  compound  of  sam,  lahu,  and  vutti  (^f^). 

Xulesu.    In  the  families  or  houses  he  frequents  for  alms. 

Tasd.     Dham.  v.  405. 

Digh^     The  scholiast  says,  ''for  instance  serpents." 

Niyain.     Sanskpt  f9[^> 

Ayusd.  Abl.  of  ayusaip,  "  duration  of  life."  Gogerly  says,  "As 
a  mother  protects  with  her  life." 

Ydvat'.     Tdvat4. 

Brahmam.  Par.  Jot.  and  the  scholiast  explain  Brahmam  vih^ram 
by  Setthavihara.  GK)gerly  translates  the  passage,  "This  place  is 
thus  constituted  a  holy  residence."  The  scholiast  says  that  Aha 
refers  to  "  Buddhas  and  other  holy  men  (drya's)." 

Vineyya.     Contracted  for  vinayeyy a,  as  bhdveyya  for  bhdvayeyya. 

Xhuddakapdthappakaranaip.  The  meaning  of  this  title  is,  "  The 
book  which  contains  the  short  readings."  Compare  Khuddakani- 
kdya,  which  means  not  "the  short  collection,"  but  "  the  coUectioii 
of  short  books,"  viz.,  Khuddakapd^ha,  Bhammapada,  etc.  Dighani- 
kdya  means  "  the  collection  of  long  Sutras,"  as  appears  from  the 
fifth  verse  of  Buddhaghosa's  introduction  to  Brahmajala  Sutta 
Atthakathd  :— 

Dfghassa  dfghasuttahkitassa 

Nipu^assa^dgamavarassa 
Buddh^ubuddhasamva^^itassa 

Saddhdvahagn  ^assa. 

"  The  noble  Long  Collection,  distiDguished  by  its  long  disoouzseSy 
of  subtle  meaning,  praised  by  Buddha  and  his  apostles,  and  possessed 
of  the  qualities  that  sustain  faith." 
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Abt.VHI. — An  Endeavour  to  Elucidate  Rashiduddin^a  Cfeo- 
graphical  Notices  of  India.    By  Col.  H.  Tulb,  C.B. 

[Read  Dec.  21,  1868.] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Elliot's  work,  '*  The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Hia- 
torians"  is  that  which  consists  of  extracts  from  Rashiduddin's 
Jdmf'Ut'Tawdrikh.  A  large  part  of  that  worthy's  notices  of 
India  is  indeed  taken  from  Albironi,  but  the  concluding  por- 
tion is  presumably  his  own,  and  speaks  of  a  state  of  things 
existing  in  his  own  time.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  artidle 
that  the  following  observations  refer.  In  the  original  edition 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  work  this  was  crammed  with  obscurities. 
Many  of  these  have  been  removed  by  the  recent  editor. 
Professor  Dowson,  through  the  comparison  of  various  MSS., 
but  obscurities  still  remain.  Recent  studies  having  directed 
my  attention  to  this  subject,  I  have  been  trying  to  clear 
these  up.  In  many  cases  I  have  utterly  failed ;  in  some 
I  trust  to  have  succeeded  in  throwing  a  little  light,  and 
I  venture  to  submit  the  result  to  the  Society,  in  the  hope 
that  others,  much  more  competent,  will  lend  aid  in  cracking 
some  of  the  hard  nuts  that  are  left.^ 

The  editor,  for  reasons  given  in  his  preface,  has  adopted 
a  system  for  the  exhibition  of  Oriental  words  which  does  not 
attempt  the  representation  of  precipe  Oriental  spelling.  He 
says  this  would  have  been  unheeded  by  the  general  reader, 
and  useless  to  the  scholar.  An  anomalous  reader  like  my- 
self, who  cannot  class  himself  as  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
has,  perhaps,  no  right  to  say  a  word.     Yet,  I  think,  where  so 

>  The  substance  of  part  of  these  remarks  has  been  already  printed  in  notes 
scattered  oyer  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither;  a  work  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society. 
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many  proper  names  occur  of  exceedingly  doubtful  reading,  it 
would  have  been  well  either  to  diacriticize  the  letters  or  to 
give  the  original  readings  below.  This  last  has  been  done, 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  but  in  some  others,  where  it  was  very 
desirable,  it  has  been  omitted. 

I  shall  extract  the  passages  on  which  I  haye  anything  to 
observe,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  interpolating  the  remarks 
that  have  occurred  to  me ;  omitting  entirely  those  passages 
on  which  I  have  nothing  relevant  to  offer. 

{Guzerdt,  p.  67.) 

^'Mult&n  and  I?ch  are  subject  to  Dehli,  and  the  son  of 
the  Sult&n  of  Dehli  is  the  Governor.  There  is  a  road  from 
hence  by  land  as  well  as  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  Guzer&t^ 
which  is  a  large  country,  within  which  are  Kambdya,  Somn&t, 
Kankan,  T&na,  and  several  other  cities  and  towns  .... 
Orapes  are  produced  twice  during  the  year,  and  the  strength 
of  the  soil  is  such  that  cotton  plants  grow  like  willows  and 

plane-trees,  and  yield  produce  ten  years  running 

Sugar  from  Malwa,  bddrii  (balm)  and  baladi  are  exported  in 
ships  from  the  coasts  of  Guzer&t  to  all  countries  and  cities.'' 

Kankan  and  Tana,  which  are  printed  in  the  translation  as 
distinct,  should,  in  all  probability,  form  a  compound  name, 
Kankan- Tana,  uniting  the  name  of  the  city  and  province, 
as  in  Kij'Makrdn,  Diul-Sind,  and  many  other  cases.  The 
compound  term  is  actually  used  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  the  shape 
of  Kukan-Tdna  (III.,  335),  whilst  it  appears  in  the  Poriulano 
Mediceo  of  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  as  Coemtana^  and 
in  the  Catalan'  Map  of  1375  more  incorrectly  as  Cacmiaya. 

The  statement  about  the  cotton  plants  of  Guzerat  is  re- 
markable in  itself,  and  also  from  its  conformity  with  what 
Marco  Polo  says  in  treating  of  the  same  province :  "  In  this 
province  of  Guzerat  there  grows  much  pepper,  ginger,  and 
indigo.  They  have  also  a  great  deal  of  cotton.  Their  cotton 
plants  are  very  large,  growing  full  six  paces  high,  and  to  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  when 
the  trees  get  so  old  the  cotton  is  not  good  to  spin,  but  only 
fit  for  quilting  and  stuffing  beds.    Up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
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years  they  give  good  spinning  cotton,  but  from  Uiat  to  twenty 
years  the  produce  is  inferior.'* 

Baladi  is,  I  imagine,  the  quality  of  ginger  so  called 
("coimtry  ginger"),  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  mer- 
cantile handbook  of  Balducci  Pegolotti  (circa  1340),  as  well 
as  by  Nicolo  Conti,  and,  at  a  later  date,  Barbosa. 

There  seems  some  doubt  about  Bddrii^  which  is,  in  part, 
a  conjectural  reading,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  a  probable 
staple  of  trade.  In  a  previous  passage,  (p.  66)  the  word 
appears  in  the  form  of  BdwariiL  There  is  a  passage  in 
Barbosa  of  which  I  will  hazard  the  quotation,  as  perhaps 
containing  light  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of  staple  articles 
of  export  from  the  ports  near  Gambay  he  especially  names 
manufactured  articles  of  camelian  and  of  chalcedony y  "  which 
they  call  Babayore  "  (Ramuaio  I.,  f.  297  v.).  The  Mokit  also, 
in  speaking  of  Cambay,  says :  ''  In  this  coimtry  is  a  profu- 
sion of  BdbdghM  and  cornelians  (J.A.S.B.  V.  463).  The 
word  is  in  Redhouse's  Turkish  Dictionary  as  ''c5;yVV»  ^ 
kind  of  hard  stone,  an  agate  (?) ; "  and  in  his  English-Turkish 
Diet,  the  equivalent  of  chalcedony  is  given  ^i^ybb  j;l,  and 
Bdhdkiiri  simply  with  a  (?),  as  that  of  agate.  This  word 
may  thus  possibly  be  identical  with  Bdtvarui,  which  in  that 
case  would  represent  the  chalcedonies  and  agates  which  have 
so  long  been  a  product  of  Cambay. 

{Malabar,  p.  67-8). 

"Beyond  Guzerat  are  Kankan  and  Tdna;  beyond  them 
the  country  of  Malibdr,  which,  from  the  boundary  of  Karoha 
to  Kulam,  is  300  parasangs  in  length.  ...  Of  the 
cities  on  the  shore  the  first  is  Sinddbur,  then  Faknur,  then 
the  country  of  Manjarur,  then  the  country  of  Uili,  then  the 
country  of  Sadarsd,  then  Jangli,  then  K&lam.'* 

Karoha,  the  northern  boundary  of  Malabar.  The  defini- 
tion of  Malabar  here  includes  Canara  and  even  part  of  the 
Konkan,  for  the  boundary  is  to  be  sought  north  of  Goa,  as 
we  shall  see  presently.  I  take  Karoha  to  be  probably  Gheriah 
(Garhiah  ?),  in  after  days  the  fortress  of  Angria,  and  a  pro- 
minent point  on  the  coast.     In  the  early  part  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  regime  the  limit  between  the  Goa  territory  and  Uiat 
of  the  Bahmani  kings  of  the  Deccan  on  the  coast  was  at 
Carapaiam,  a  place  not  found  in  our  modem  maps,  but  which 
W.  Hamilton  identifies  (Corepatam)  with  Gheriah,  though 
Bennell  places  it  some  distance  south  of  the  latter. 

Sinddbur, — Difficulty  has  been  created  as  to  the  position  of 
this  place,  owing  to  Abulfeda's  confoimding  it  with  Sind&n, 
which  lay  north  of  T4na  (see  in  Oildemeiatery  p.  188).  That 
place  may  possibly  also  have  been  in  old  days  caUed  Sind&bur 
— there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  the  desperate  confusion  of 
Edrisi  on  the  subject, — but  Abulfeda's  own  data  show  us 
that  the  Sinddbur  of  his  day  lay  three  days  (voyage)  south 
of  Tana,  and  was  reached  shortly  before  Sundtvar  (Onore). 
This  agrees  perfectly  with  Eashiduddin's  indication,  and  with 
Ibn  Batuta's.  The  place  appears  as  Chintabor  and  Cintapar 
on  the  Catalan  and  Medicean  maps,  in  as  great  accordance 
with  the  position  we  assign  to  it  as  could  be  expected. 

Ibn  Batuta  himself  speaks  of  Sind&bur  as  on  an  island 
containing  thirty-six  villages,  as  being  one  of  the  porta 
which  traded  direct  with  Aden,  and  as  being  about  one  day's 
voyage  north  of  Him&war.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  far  from  Goa,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  identical 
with  Goa  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(1)  Ibn  Batuta  says  the  island  stood  on  an  estuary,  of 
which  the  water  was  salt  at  flood  and  fresh  at  ebb ;  there- 
fore it  was  a  Delta  island,  as  Goa  is. 

(2)  ELis  mention  of  Thirty-six  villages  suggests  that  this 
number  was  notorious.  And  De  Barros  says  the  island  of 
Goa  was  known  by  a  native  name,  meaning  Thirty  Villages. 
He  also  says  that  it  was  anciently  one  of  the  great  ports  for 
the  import  of  horses  from  Arabia. 

(3)  In  the  Turkish  work  on  navigation,  called  the  Mohit^ 
translated  by  Hammer-Purgstall,  there  is  a  section  headed  by 
the  translator  ''24th  Voyage, /rom  Kuwai  Sindabur  to  Aden.'' 
The  original  characters  given  in  a  note  readji^tJCiMi  a^ 
(J.A.S.B.  V.  464). 

Gildemeister  (p.  46)  seems  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  view 
here  taken,  but  does  not  see  clearly  that  the  Goah  (rather 
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Kdwi  Lfy^)  of  Ibn  Batata  is  really  in  Ghizeiat  {GhmguHiy  or 
ContDa  opposite  Cambay). 

Fakniir  is  mentioned  under  tliat  name  also  by  Ibn  Batata, 
who  touched  there  between  Hun&war  and  Mangalore.  It  is 
probably  the  Maganiir  of  Abdurrazz&k,  and  was  weU  known 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  as  Baccanore. 

Mcmjariir  is  Mangalore,  as  Sir  H.  Elliot  has  pointed  out. 

HMi,  The  general  position  of  this  place  is  still  marked  by 
Monte  Dely,  a  prominent  landmark  on  the  coast  between 
Mangalore  and  Cannanore,  and  the  name  of  which  is  in  a 
Portuguese  form  "  the  Hill  of  Hili  or  Hely/*  The  hill  itself 
is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Roa  Haili.  The  territory  is  the 
Ely  of  Marco  Polo,  who  speaks  of  its  one  or  more  estuaries 
affording  but  imperfect  shelter  to  vessels,  on  which  account 
the  Chinese  ships  that  frequented  it  had  to  hurry  their  lading. 
Ibn  Batuta  calls  Hili  a  great  and  well-built  city  situated  on  a 
large  estuary,  accessible  to  great  ships.  It  was  the  only  port 
on  the  coast,  he  says,  besides  Calicut  and  Kaulam,  which  the 
China  junks  entered.  Elly  appears  on  the  Catalan  map  be- 
low Manganor ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Nicolo  Conti  along  with 
Pacamuria  (read  Pacanuria,  Faknur,  or  Baccanore). 

I  find  no  means  of  deciding  absolutely  whether  the  port  of 
Hili  lay  north  or  south  of  Mount  Dely.  To  the  north  there 
is  one  considerable  river,  that  which  Rennell  calls  Cangere- 
cora,  passing  Nileshweram  (supposed  to  represent  the  ancient 
Nelcynda)  ;  to  the  south  of  it  there  is  another  estuary  on  which 
stands  Baliapatam,  where  the  English  had  a  factory  in  the 
17th  century,  and  where  the  Raja  of  Cannanore  had  his 
residence  in  the  16th.  Ibn  Batuta  puts  a  port  called  Jar- 
fattan  three  parasangs  beyond  Hili,  and  I  suspect  this  may 
be  only  a  quasi  translation  of  Baliapatam  (-2r(9r= strength, 
J9a/t= strong).  If  this  be  so  Hili  must  have  been  on  the 
northern  river. 

There  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  Hili  in  the  jS/a-bacare  of 
the  Periplus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Nelcynda ;  but  the 
passage  is  defective.  There  is  a  clearer  indication  in  the 
Elima  of  the  Ravenna  geographer,  who  mentions  it  next  to 
Nelcinna  or  Nelcynda. 
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Sadarsd,  This  is  perplexing  as  it  stands,  but  the  variation 
given  by  Professor  Dowson  from  MS.  0.  (LjjJCii)  shows  clearly 
what  the  name  ought  to  be,  viz.,  l^J^  Fandaraind^  a  port 
mentioned  under  that  name  both  by  Edrisi  and  Ibn  Batuta, 
as  Bandirana  (miswritten  Bandinana)  by  Abdurrazz&k,  as 
Fantalaina  in  a  Chinese  edict  of  129&,  regarding  Indian 
trade,  which  is  quoted  by  Pauthier  (Marc  Pol,  p.  632).  It 
appears  as  Fenderena  in  the  great  map  of  Fra  Mauro,  as 
Flandrina  in  the  travels  of  Friar  Odoric ;  and  in  Barbosa, 
Yarthema,  and  De  Barros,  by  its  name  in  the  indigenous 
shape  of  Pandardni.  The  place  has  long  dropt  out  of  our 
maps,  but  its  position  is  fixed  by  Yarthema,  who  9aj%  that 
opposite  the  port,  three  leagues  from  shore,  was  an  unin- 
habited island.  This  must  be  the  Sacrifice  Rode,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Calicut. 

Jangli.  This  is  presumably  ^Jiili^p-,  and  I  doubt  not  it 
should  be  read  Chinkali.  The  name  appears  as  Shinkala  or 
Shinkali  in  Abulfeda  (see  GHldemeister,  p.  185),  and  is  men- 
tioned as  Cynkali  by  John  Marignolli,  CyngiUn  by  Odoric, 
and  Singuyli  by  Friar  Jordanus.  Abulfeda  couples  it  with 
Shdliydt,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Chalia  and  Chale,  which 
was  the  port  n^xt  below  Calicut.  And  the  next  again  of 
importance  below  that  was  Cranganore.  Now  Assemani  tells 
MS  incidentally  that  Cranganore  was  also  called  8cigla,  i,0. 
Shigla,  or  Shinkala.  Chinkali  is  therefore  Cranganore  (Assem. 
ni.,  Pt.  2,  440  and  732) 

Kiilam^  the  Kauhm,  Columbum,  Caihn,  Colony  of  many 
travellers  from  the  9th  oentury  downwards,  surviving  in 
decay  as  Quilon. 

{Ma'bar,  p.  69). 

''  Ma'bar,  from  Eulam  to  the  country  of  Sil&war,  extends 
300  parasangs  along  the  shore.  Its  length  is  the  same.  It 
possesses  many  cities  and  villages,  of  which  little  is  known. 
The  king  is  called  Dewar,  which  means,  in  the  Ma'bar 
language  the  "  lord  of  wealth."  Large  ships,  called  in  the 
language  of  China  ''Junks,"  bring  various  sorts  of  choice 
merchimdize  and  clothes  from  Chin  and  M&ohin,  and  the 
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countries  of  Hind  and  Sind.  The  merchants  export  fix>iii 
Ma^bar  silken  stajSs,  aromatic  roots ;  large  pearls  are  brought 
up  from  the  sea.  The  productions  of  this  country  are  carried 
to  'Irak,  Khurasan,  Syria,  Bum,  and  Europe.  The  country 
produces  rubies  and  aromatic  grasses,  and  in  the  sea  are 
plenty  of  pearls.  Ma'bar  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  Hind. 
Within  the  few  last  years  Sundar  Bandi  was  Dewar,  who, 
with  his  three  brothers,  obtained  power  in  different  directions, 
and  Malik  Takiuddin  bin '  Abdu-r  rahman  bin  Muhammadu-t 
Tibi,  brother  of  Shaikh  Jam&luddin,  was  his  minister  and 
adviser,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  government  of  Fatan, 
MaU&tan,  and  B&wal ;  and  because  there  are  no  horses  in 
Ma'bar,  or  rather  those  which  are  there  are  weak,  it  was 
agreed  that  every  year  Jam&luddin  Ibrahim  should  send  to 
the  Dewar  1400  strong  Arab  horses  obtained  from  the  island 
of  £is,  and  10,000  horses  from  all  the  islands  of  F&rs,  such 
as  Katif,  Lahsa,  Bahrein,  Harmuz,  Kilah&t,  etc.  Each  horse 
is  reckoned  worth  220  dinars  of  red  gold  current.  •  .  . 
In  the  year  692  a.h.  (1293,  a.d.)  the  Dewar  died,  and  his 
wealth  and  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries 
and  opponents,  and  Shaikh  Jumaluddin,  who  succeeded  him, 
obtained,  it  is  said,  an  accession  of  7,000  bullock  loads  of 
gold,  etc.,  and  Takiuddin,  according  to  previous  agreement, 
became  his  lieutenant." 

First,  as  to  the  names  of  places  in  this  passage.  For 
Sildwar  read  Nildwar,  and  then  we  get  the  northern  limit  of 
what  was  understood  by  Ma'bar.  Kaulam  belonged  to  Mala- 
b&r.  But  beyond  that,  or  as  Abulfeda  puts  it,  beyond  Cape 
Comorin,  and,  as  we  here  learn,  as  far  as  Nellore,  was  called 
Ma'bar.  The  reading  commends  itself  to  adoption;  but  in 
fact  it  is  found  in  a  parallel  passage  of  Wassdf  s  history, 
which  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

For  Bdwal  read  Kail,  as  in  Binakiti,  quoted  in  the  editor's 
note.  Kail  was  a  famous  port  in  those  days,  to  which  Marco 
Polo  devotes  a  chapter.  It  stood  a  little  south  of  Tuticorin, 
which  may  be  considered  its  modem  but  far  humbler  repre- 
sentative. Indeed  Coilpatam  is  mentioned  in  Hamilton's 
Gazetteer  as  still  a  chief  port  of  Tinnevelly,  though  now  it 
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has  dropt  from  our  maps.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
some  importance  down  to  Portuguese  times,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Abdurrazz&k  (miswritten  Kdbil)^  Conti  (Kahila),  Vasco 
da  Gama  (Gaell),  Barbosa,  Yarthema,  and  Giovanni  of  Em- 
polL  The  traditions  of  the  Mahommedans  of  Ceylon  point 
to  it  as  the  first  settlement  of  their  forefathers  in  India. 

The  identification  of  Faian  and  Malifattan  is  a  desideratum. 
Fattan  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta  as  a  fine  large  city  on  the 
shore,  with  an  excellent  harbour.  He  visited  it  when  accom- 
panying Ghai&ssuddin,  Sultan  of  Ma'bar,  from  a  campaign 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harkdtu  (Arcot)  to  Mutrah  (Madura).  It 
appears  also  to  have  been  the  chief  port  of  Madura,  for  Ibn 
Batuta  goes  thither  from  Madura  to  take  ship,  and  finds  a 
fleet  bound  for  Malabar  and  Yemen.  Either  Negapatam  or 
Nagore  appears  to  answer  best  to  these  frail  data.  As  the 
names  Nagore  and  Fattan  alike  signify  "  The  City,"  perhaps 
it  is  to  be  identified  with  Nagore,  which  retained  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  trade,  Especially  with  the  Archipelago  fifty 
years  ago,  whatever  may  be  its  present  state.  But,  as  regards 
means  of  information  in  books,  I  must  say  now  as  Rashid 
said  then,  that  that  coast  possesses  many  cities  and  villages, 
but  I  can  learn  little  about  them ! 

Malifattan  is  presumably  the  Manifattan  of  Abulfeda,  men- 
tioned by  him  as  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Ma'bar.  It  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  principality  of  southern  India  by  Friar 
Jordanus  (circa  1328).  '^  There  is  also  the  King  of  Mole- 
phatum,  whose  kingdom  is  called  Molepor,  where  pearls  are 
taken  in  infinite  quantities."  And,  when  the  said  Jordanus 
was  nominated  Bishop  of  Columbum  or  Kaulam,  we  find 
the  Pope  (John  XXII.)  addressing  commendatory  letters  in 
his  behalf,  not  only  to  the  Christians  of  that  place,  but  also 
to  "the  whole  body  of  Christian  people  dwelling  in  Mole" 
phatam,"^  The  mention  of  pearls  points  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Manar.  And  the  address  of  the  Pope's  letter  is 
remarkable,  as  showing  that  there  were  Christians  before  the 
time  of  Xavier  on  that  coast  as  well  as  in  Malabar.  I  find 
Malipatan  marked  in  a  map  which  accompanies  a  letter  from 

^  Oder.  SaynMi  AmuO.  BoeUsiMt.  An.  1330,  It. 
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Pere  Bouchet  in  the  Lettrea  Edifiantea.  It  there  occupies  a 
position  on  the  shore  of  Palk's  Bay,  a  little  north  of  where 
our  maps  show  Devipatan,  but  perhaps  identical  therewith. 
This  is  very  probably  the  medieval  Malifattan.^ 

The  two  Jamaluddins  mentioned  in  the  extract  are  to  be 
distinguished,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
extracts  from  Wass&f,  which  Hammer-Purgstall  has  happily 
pitch-forked  into  his  History  of  the  Ilkhans.  The  one  called 
here  Shaikh  Jamaluddin,  is  called  by  Wass&f  Jamaluddin 
Abdurrahman  Ut-Thaibi,  "the  Great  Farmer-Gbneral  and 
Lord  of  tl\e  Marches  of  India;"  and  we  see  here  that  he 
became  more  or  lees  of  a  ruling  Prince  in  the  Peninsula  a 
good  many  years  before  the  time  when  standard  histories 
recognize  any  Mahomedan  rule  in  those  parts.  He  ia, 
perhaps,  the  Tcltamalating,  whom  Pauthier's  Chinese  Extracts 
show  to  have  gone  on  a  mission  from  Ma'^bar  to  the  court  of 
Eublai  Kaan  in  or  previous  to  1281 ;  and  the  Silamuiing, 
whom  they  show  as  ruler  of  Ma'ba^  in  1314,  was  perhaps  his 
grandson  Niz&muddir,  of  whom  Wass&f  speaks  (see  Pauthier, 
pp.  601,  604,  and  Hammer,  ii.  206).  •  The  other,  Jamaluddin 
Ibrahim,  bore  the  title  of  Malik-ul'Islam,  and  was  Farmer- 
General  of  Fars  in  the  time  of  Arghun  Khan  and  his  suc- 
cessors, with  great  authority  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  con- 
tract with  Takiuddin,  the  brother  of  the  Indian  Jamaluddin, 
is  also  mentioned  by  Wass&f,  who  was  himself  secretary  to 
the  Persian  official  and  conducted  his  correspondence  with 
India.* 

We  should  not  omit  to  note  again  a  striking  conformity 
with  Marco  Polo's  statements  in  the  paragraph  on  which  we 
are  now  commenting.  When  that  traveller  was  in  Ma'bar 
he  found  it  imder  the  rule  of  five  brothers,  of  whom  one, 
called  Sender-Bendi  Devar,  ruled  that  province  which  was 
near  Ceylon,  which  held  supremacy  over  the  pearl  fishery, 
which  was  the  best  and  noblest  province  of  southern  India, 
and  which  was  called  Soli,  indications  which  point  to  Tanjore 
and  Ramnad;  whilst  another  brother,  called  Asciar  (Ishtvar?), 

»  See  Lett.  Edif,  (First  Edition)  1722,  Rec.  XV. ;  Lyona  Edn.  1819,  Vol,  VII. 
3  See  Oesch,  der  Ilehane,  II.  61-2,  etc. 
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ruled  at  Kail.  In  Ramusio's  version  of  Polo  the  conformity 
is  even  closer,  for  that  version,  like  Bashiduddin's  account, 
makes  the  brother  princes  not  fif)ey  but  four  in  number.  Polo, 
too,  speaks  of  the  horse  trade  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  the 
text,  though  he  puts  the  price  that  horses  then  reached  still 
higher,  viz.,  **  500  aaggi  of  gold,  worth  more  than  100  marks 
of  silver."  ^ 

Sundar  Bandi  (Sundara  Pdndi)  died,  as  we  see  from 
Sashid,  in  1293,  which  must  have  been  immediately  after 
Marco  Polo's  passage  by  India  to  Persia,  though  that  traveller's 
knowledge  of  Ma'bar  may  have  been  derived  from  an  earlier 
visit  to  the  Indian  coast,  of  which  there  are  some  suggestions. 
Shaikh  Jamaluddin  is  here  stated  to  have  succeeded  Sundara 
Pandi,  and  the  former,  according  to  Wassaf  (as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  Hammer's  dates),  died  about  1306.  We  then 
hear  of  a  Raja  of  Ma'bar — distinct,  apparently,  from  any 
one  of  the  four  brothers — ^stepping  in  to  confiscate  the  great 
wealth  which  Jamaluddin  had  left.  This  Raja  is  called 
by  Wassaf,  Gilish  Diur  (Kalesa  Dewar  ?).  It  is  stated  that 
he  had  ruled  for  forty  years  in  perfect  peac<B  and  health, 
without  ever  having  been  sick  or  attacked  by  an  enemy! 
In  the  treasury  of  Shahrmendi  he  had  accumulated  1200 
krors  (!)  of  gold.  He  had  two  sons,  Sundar  Bandi  by  a 
lawful  wife,  and  Pirebandi  ( Vira  Pandi  ?)  by  a  concubine. 
He  designated  the  latter,  who  was  the  superior  character, 
as  his  successor.  Sunditr  Bandi,  enraged  at  this,  slew  his 
father  (1309),  and  took  forcible  possession  of  Shahrmendi 
and  its  treasure.  Pirebandi  succeeded  in  driving  him  out ; 
Sundar  Bandi  went  to  Alaoddin,  Sultan  of  Dehli,  and  sought 
help.  The  Sultan  eventually  sent  his  Oeneral  Haz&rdin&ri 
(Malik  Kafur)  to  conquer  Ma'bar,  etc.* 

This  looks  like  a  genuine  story,  but  there  are  several  diffi- 

^  The  ioffffio  of  Venice  was  l-6th  of  an  ounce,  but  in  Asiatic  estimates  Polo 
probably  uses  it  for  the  miskdl,  which  was  not  Tory  different  The  mitkdl  of  goM 
would  be  worth  about  ISt.  in  gdd,  ffiying  £326  for  the  price  of  a  horse;  whilst 
100  marks  of  silver  would  be  a  little  orer  £200  in  silyer  of  our  present  money. 
But  I  hare  elsewhere  shown  reasons  for  beliefing  that  the  relation  of  gold  to  silTer 
in  civilized  Asia  was  then  w  10  to  1 ;  and  this  would  make  tha  two  Taluea  nearly 
equivalent. 

>  SammsTy  ib.  197  and  206-6. 
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colties.  The  Sundar  Bandi  here  spoken  of  must,  of  course, 
be  a  different  person  from  the  prince  mentioned  by  Polo  and 
Rashiduddin,  and  it  is  difficult  to  co-ordinate  this  Raja  Kalesa 
of  forty  years  peaceAil  reign  with  the  four  or  five  brothers  at 
perpetual  war,  whom  Polo  found  in  possession  of  the  country. 
Possibly  these  latter  were  adventurers  who  had  divided  the 
coast  districts  among  them,  whilst  the  Sovereign  of  the  old 
dynasty  still  reigned  in  the  interior  at  Shahrmendi,  wbich 
may  be  Madura,  but  is,  perhaps,  more  probably  the  fortress  of 
Trisirapuri  (Trichinopoly). 

Sea  Route  to  China  from  Ma^har^  p.  70. 

''  There  are  two  courses  or  roads  firom  this  place :  one  leads 
by  sea  to  Chin  and  Machin,  passing  by  the  Island  of  Silan. 
It  is  four  parasangs  long  and  four  wide.  It  is  parallel  to  the 
equator. 

"  Sarandip  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Judi  mountain  .... 
The  men  are  all  Buddhists,  and  bow  to  and  worship  images. 

"The  Island  of  L&mtiri,  which  lies  beyond  it,  is  very 
large.    It  has  a  separate  king. 

'*  Beyond  it  lies  the  country  of  Sumutra,  and  beyond  that 
Darband  Nias,  which  is  a  dependency  of  Java.  In  the 
mountains  of  J4va  scented  woods  grow.  In  those  islands 
are  several  cities,  of  which  the  chief  are  Aru,  Barlak, 
Dalmian,  J&va,  and  Barkiidoz.  The  mountains  of  J&v4 
are  very  high.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  people  to  puncture 
their  hands  and  entire  body  with  needles,  and  then  rub  in 
some  black  substance  to  colour  it. 

"  Opposite  L&miiri  is  the  Island  of  L&kw&ram,  which  pro- 
duces red  amber.  Men  and  women  go  naked,  except  that 
the  latter  cover  the  pudenda  with  cocoanut  leaves.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  K&dn.  Passing  on  from  this,  you  come 
to  a  continent  called  Jampa,  also  subject  to  the  K&dn.  The 
people  are  red  and  white. 

"  Beyond  that  is  Haitam,  subject  also  to  the  X&dn. 

"  Beyond  that  is  M&h&chin,  then  the  harbour  of  Zaitun  on 
the  shore  of  the  China  Sea,  and  an  officer  of  the  X&dn,  en- 
titled Shak,  resides  there.    Beyond  that  is  Khans&i',  in  which 
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the  market-place  is  six  parasangs  broad,  from  which  it  may 
be  judged  how  large  the  place  is.  It  is  subject  to  the  deputies 
of  the  X&dn,  who  are  Moghals,  Musulm&ns^  Khit&yans  and 
Ghuris.     Khaus&i  is  the  capital. 

"Forty  days'  journey  from  it  lies  Eh&nb&lik,  the  capital 
of  the  Phoenix  of  the  West — E&&n^  king  of  the  earth." 

The  two  courses  diverging  from  Ma'bar  (viz.,  from  Eail) 
are  twp  routes  to  China — one  by  sea,  the  other  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  India  and  then  overland  into  Western  China. 

The  passage  about  Sil&n  and  Sarandip  is  confused  and 
probably  corrupt.  The  four  parasangs  of  length  and  breadth 
probably  was  written /or^y.  One  of  the  articles  in  Kazwini 
{GHldemeiBtery  197)  makes  the  length  and  breadth  of  Sarandib 
equal,  each  eighty  parasangs ;  and  another  article  (p.  203),  as 
here,  seems  to  distinguish  between  Saildn  and  Sarmidip,  put- 
ting the  latter  in  the  interior  of  the  former. 

The  application  of  the  term  J&di  to  Adam's  peak  is  curious. 
Sir  E.  Tennent  mentions  that  a  Samaritan  version  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  an  Arabic  version  of  the  same  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  both  substitute  Sarendip  for  Ararat  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Deluge.^  As  Jtidi  is  the  Ark  Mountain  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,  it  looks  as  if  Bashiduddin  held  the  same  tradition. 

The  Island  of  LdmHtri  is  certainly  Sumatra,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  North'  West  extremity  (not  North-Eaaty  as  in 
Sir  H.  Elliot's  note).  The  name  is  used  in  like  manner  by 
Friar  Odoric,  who,  on  quitting  Ma'bar,  and  sailing  fifty  days 
across  the  ocean  towards  the  south,  came  to  a  certain  country 
called  Lamori,  where  he  lost  sight  of  the  North  Star.  Lambri, 
a  province  of  this  part  of  Sumatra,  appears  not  only  in  the 
Shij&rat  Mal&yu  and  Marco  Polo,  as  mentioned  in  the  note, 
but  also  in  De  Barros  as  one  of  the  twenty-nine  petty  king- 
doms which  divided  the  coast  of  Sumatra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  The  Turkish  author  of  the  Mohit,  in 
describing  the  course  to  Malacca,  says :  ''If  you  wish  to 
reach  Malacca  guard  against  sighting  Jdmisjukih"  (Pulo 
Gomus,  a  small  island  off  Achin  Head,  the  Oavenispola  of 
Marco  Polo),  ''  because  the  mountains  of  Ldmri  advance  into 

1  OyibM,  Fovrth  Ed.,  I.  661-2. 
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the  sea,  and  the  flood  is  there  very  Btrong"  {J.  As.  8oe.  JBengal, 
VI.,  807). 

Sumutra  is  mentioned  with  reference  to  Lamori  in  the  same 
way  as  here,  by  Friar  Odoric.  ''In  this  same  island  to* 
wards  the  south  (i.^.  in  the  same  bearing  that  he  believed  he 
had  come  from  Ma'bar),  is  another  kingdom,  by  name  Su^ 
fnolira,*'  in  which  he  says  the  people  brand  themselyes-on  the 
&ce,  i.e.  tattoo  themselves,  as  stated  here ;  a  practice  not  now 
followed  by  any  of  the  races  of  Sumatra  itself  of  which  we 
have  distinct  accounts.  The  kingdom  in  question  is  the 
Samudra  of  the  Malay  Annals,  the  Samara  of  Marco  Polo 
(probably  a  clerical  error  for  Samatra),  and  the  Sumuthra  of 
Ibn  Batuta,  who  twice  visited  the  court  of  its'  Mahomedan 
Sultan  near  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  It  lay  along 
the  north  coast,  west  of  Pasei,  and  the  capital  probably  stood 
near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Pasei.  Possibly  traces  or  memory 
of  it  would  be  foimd  still  to  exist,  but  that  coast  has  almost 
£Edlen  out  of  the  knowledge  of  European  geography. 

Though  Nias  is  the  name  of  a  large  island  off  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  I  hardly  think  it.  can  be  referred  to  in  the 
term  Darband  Nids  or  Manas,  The  writer  is  noting  points 
on  the  route  to  China.  Sumatra  comes  in  beyond  Lamuri; 
Nias  does  not  fall  into  the  route.  The  term  Darband,  perhaps, 
points  to  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  and  Singhapura  was  a 
Javanese  colony. 

Aru  and  Barlak  were  both  petty  states  of  Sumatra.  The 
former  appears  (Haru)  in  the  Malay  annals  as  converted  at 
an  early  date  to  Islam,  and  is  mentioned  by  De  Barros  and 
other  Portuguese  writers.  Its  position  was  apparently  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  the  Batta  country,  below  the  Assahan  River. 
Tanjong  Perhk,  the  Malay  name  of  what  we  call  Diamond 
Point,  is  a  trace  of  the  kingdom  of  Perlak  (or  Barlak  of  the 
text) ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Malay  annals,  and  is  Marco 
Polo's  Ferkc. 

Dalmian  might  prove  to  be  the  Dagroian  of  Polo,  if  we 
knew  the  proper  reading. 

Ldkicdram  no  doubt  should  be  Ndkwdrdm,  the  Necuveram 
of  Polo,  Nicobar  Islands.    Their  ambergris  and  naked  folk 
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are  standing  topics  down  a  long  chain  of  travellers.  The 
statement  that  they  were  subject  to  the  E&&n  is  illustrated 
by  Polo's  similar  statement  as  to  imcivilized  races  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra :  "  They  call  themselves  his  subjects,  but 
they  pay  him  no  tribute ;  indeed  they  are  so  far  away  that 
his  men  could  not  go  thither.  Still,  aU  these  islanders  declare 
they  are  his  subjects,  and  sometimes  they  send  him  strange 
things  as  presents.'^  Eublai  E&&n  had  a  whim  of  sending 
embassies  about  the  world  to  invite  tenders  of  allegiance  and 
to  collect  curiosities.  One  of  them  got  as  far  as  Madagascar, 
and  was  treated  like  Mr.  Bassam.  Kublai,  more  fortunate 
than  a  government  we  wot  of,  appears  to  have  got  his  envoys 
released  at  the  expense  of  a  second  mission,  and  they  brought 
him  back  full  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  rukh's  quill 
eighty  palms  long. 

Jampa  is  the  Champa  and  Chamba  of  medieval  travellers, 
the  Sanfot  older  Arab  voyagers,  and  was  then  equivalent  to 
Cochin  China  without  Tonkiug. 

Haitam  should  probably  be  Sainam,  and  represent  'An-nam 
or  Tonking. 

Mdhdchin  is  Canton.  Odoric,  John  Marignolli,  Wassaf, 
Ibn  Batuta,  and  Rashiduddin  himself  elsewhere,  give  it  the 
same  name  in  the  Persian  form  of  Chin-Kaldn.  It  also 
appears  in  that  form  in  the  Catalan  map,  very  well  placed. 

Zaitun,  or  Chincheu  (properly  Thsiuancheu),  probably  in 
in  those  days  by  far  the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the 
world,  has  often  been  written  about.  Ibn  Batuta  landed 
here,  and  hence,  apparently,  Marco  Polo  sailed  for  Persia. 

8hak,  the  K&&n's  officer.  Read  ^^X^  Sing  or  Shing,  aa 
the  Sank  of  the  note  suggests.  '*  Shinp,  i,e.  a  great  city,  in 
which  the  high  and  mighty  council  holds  its  meetings" 
{Wassdf  by  Hammer,  p.  43).  ** Scieng  qe  vaut  k  dire  le 
Cort  Greignor  qe  ne  a  sor  elz  qe  le  Grant  Sire.  Le  Palais  on 
el  demorent  est  ausi  apell^s  scien  "  (Polo,  in  Ed.  Soe.  de  Oeog, 
p.  110).  "  The  empire  hath  been  divided  by  the  Lord  thereof 
into  twelve  parts ;  each  one  whereof  is  termed  a  Smgo " 
{Fr,  Odorie,  p.  136).  ''As  the  Eaan  generally  resides  at  the 
capital  he  has  erected  a  palace  for  the  sittings  of  the  Ghreat 
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Council,  called  Sing  ....  Sing  do  not  exist  in  all 
the  cities,  but  only  in  the  capitals  of  great  provinces,  which, 
in  fact,  form  kingdoms  ranking  with  Baghdad,  Shiras, 
Iconium,  and  Rum.  In  the  whole  empire  of  the  Kaan  there 
are  twelve  of  these  Sinff"  {Bashiduddin,  an  extract  by 
Elaproth,  Joum.  As.  Ser.  II.  Tom.  XI.). 

Neumann  says  the  Chinese  word  is  Sing,  signifying 
primarily  to  investigate,  and  then  Impectiony  a  Pravinee,  a 
Provincial  Council.  *'  It  is  also  pronounced  Seng  in  the  aenae 
of  the  city  or  capital  where  the  council  sits."  Pauthier, 
again,  says  Polo's  Scieng  is  rather  Siang,  a  minister  of  state, 
or  his  office.  Probably  the  non-Chinese  confounded  the  words. 

Ghuris.  Bead  Ighiira.  In  another  place  Bashid  saya  the 
members  of  the  Kd&n's  cabinet  were  Tqfiks^  Cathayana,  Ighun, 
and  Arkaiin  (Nestorian  Christians). 

{Overland  Route  to  China,  p.  72-3.) 

''  With  respect  to  the  other  road,  which  leads  from  Ma'bar 
by  way  of  Ehit&i,  it  commences  at  the  city  of  E&bal,  then 
proceeds  to  the  city  of  Kunju  and  Sunju,  then  to  Ein,  then 
to  Mali  Fatan,  then  to  Kardar&ya,  then  to  Haw&riun,  then  to 
Dakli,  then  to  Bijal&r,  which,  from  of  old,  is  subject  to  DeUi, 
and  at  this  time  one  of  the  cousins  of  the  Sultan  of  Dehli 
has  conquered  it,  and  established  himself,  having  revolted 
against  the  Sultdn.  His  army  consists  of  Turks.  Beyond 
that  is  the  country  of  Ratbdn,  then  Arm  an,  then  Zar-dand&n, 
so  called  because  the  people  cover  their  teeth  with  gold. 
They  puncture  their  hands  and  colour  them  with  indigo. 
They  eradicate  their  beards,  so  that  they  have  not  a  sign  of 
hair  on  their  faces.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  Kddn.  This 
country  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  afterwards  comes 
the  country  of  Rdk&n,  the  people  of  which  eat  carrion  and 
the  flesh  of  men  ;  they  likewise  are  subject  to  the  K&&n. 
Thence  you  arrive  at  the  borders  of  Tibet,  where  they  eat 
raw  meat  and  worship  images,  and  have  no  shame  respecting 
their  wives.  The  air  is  so  impure  that  if  they  eat  their 
dinner  after  noon  they  would  all  die.  They  boil  tea  and 
eat  winnowed  barley An- 
other large  country  is  called  Kandah&r,  which  the  Moghals 
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call  Ear&j&ng.  These  people  spring  from  Khit&i  and  Hind. 
In  the  time  of  Kubild  KdAn  it  was  subdued  by  the  Moghals. 
One  of  its  borders  adjoins  Tibet,  another  adjoins  Ehitd,  and 
another  adjoins  Hind.  Philosophers  have  said  that  there  are 
three  countries  celebrated  for  certain  peculiarities :  Hind  is 
celebrated  for  its  armies,  Kandah&r  for  its  elephants,  and  the 
Turks  for  their  horses." 

The  names  in  this  passage  are  so  corrupt  and  imcertain 
that  we  can  just  trace  the  general  line  intended ;  and  it  is  at 
least  interesting  to  know  that  such  a  line  of  communication 
with  China  was  recognized  in  those  days. 

For  Kdbal  again  read  Kdil,  which  is  the  point  of  starting. 
Kunju  and  Sunju,  which  are  omitted  in  some  of  the  MSS.,  I 
suspect  may  be  interpolations  by  some  one  misunderstanding 
the  route.^ 

Taking  the  variations  in  the  editor's  note  as  a  basis,  I  would 
read :  ''  It  commences  at  the  city  of  Kdily  and  proceeds  thence 
to  Fattan  (^  instead  of  ,j-j)  and  thence  to  Mqjlifattan " 
(Masulipatam). 

Kardardyd  is  probably  Oodavery  in  some  form.  A  city  in 
the  Delta  (Goringa  ?)  was  so  called,  at  least,  by  foreigners,  as 
may  be  seen  in  De  Barros.  And  Eennell  writes  Point 
Godavery  as  Qordewar, 

For  the  next  name  the  old  edition  had  Hawdrawiin^  which, 
possibly  might  be  a  corrupt  transcript  of  Sundrkdtdm  or 
Sunargong.  B\jaldr  is  of  course  Bengal,  as  the  note  shows, 
then  quasi-independent  under  the  dynasty  of  Nasaruddin, 
who  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Balban  of  Dehli.  Ratbdn  and 
Arman  (or  Uman)  I  should  guess  to  represent  Arakan 
{Rakdn  or  Rakain)^  and  Burma  under  some  form  of  Polo's 
name  for  it  {Mien  or  Amien),  The  Zardanddn  are  old  friends 
described  precisely  under  that  name  by  Polo ;  their  head- 
quarters were  at  Yunchang,  on  the  Chinese  frontier  of 
Burma.^    The  next  passage,  introducing  the  sea,  is  absent 

^  We  do  find  Katya  and  8ar\f%  in  Edrisi  (see  the  extracts,  p.  90),  though  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  look  for  them.  Kancki  and  Oinge*  are  the  nearest  con- 
jectures I  can  make,  if  the  names  in  the  text  are  genuine,  hut  I  cannot  think 
these  probable. 

'  I  suspect  they  were  Singphos,  but  no  modem  report  attests  the  ezistenoe  of 
the  custom  ascribed  to  them  among  any  tribe  on  that  firontier. 
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from  some  MSS.,  and  is  not  comprehended.  Those  shamelen 
people  on  the  borders  of  Tibet  are  probably  Polo's  people  of 
KaindUy  to  whom  he  ascribes  a  discreditable  custom. 

Kardjang  was  we  know  the  term  applied  by  the  Mongds 
to  the  great  Province  of  Tunan,  in  the  conquest  of  which 
Kublai  Eaan  took  part  personally,  before  his  accession  to 
the  sovereignty.  The  term  is  used  by  Marco  Polo  (Carajan). 
But  the  other  name  here  applied  to  it,  Kandahdr^  is  more 
obscure.  Kandahar  was  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name  of 
Oandhdrdy  the  ancient  and  famous  province  on  the  Upper 
Indus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  note,  p.  48  of  the 
work.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  who 
derived  their  religion  from  India,  to  apply  Sanscrit  nameSy 
and  the  names  of  Indian  countries,  especially  such  as  ware 
famous  in  the  history  of  Buddhism,  to  their  own  lands  and 
cities  or  those  in  their  vicinity.  Thus  we  have  in  Indo- 
Chinese  regions  Champa^  Kambq^a,  Ayodliya^  Kau&ambi^  and 
many  more  such  duplicates  of  ancient  Indian  names.  Among 
the  rest  Gandhdra  appears  to  have  been  thus  applied  to 
Yunan,  or  some  part  of  it.  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
Kings  of  Burma  with  the  court  of  Peking,  the  Chinese 
Emperor  is  often  styled  the  King  of  Ganddlarit,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Burmese  form  of  the  name^  {e.g.  see  J[.  A.  8.  Bengal 
V.  161 ;  VI.  436,  438).  It  is  odd  certainly  that  Rashidud- 
din  should  have  got  hold  of  this  name.  And  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  he  confounds  it  with  the  original  Gandh&ra,  for 
in  another  place  he  says  :  "  The  Indians  call  it  Kandar,  we 
call  it  Kandahar"  The  old  saw  of  the  *  Philosophers '  is  not 
likely  to  have  had  any  reference  to  remote  Yunan,  of  which 
the  knowledge  probably  only  reached  Persia  since  the  Mongol 
conquest  of  it.  And,  lastly,  in  the  passage  translated  at 
p.  63  of  Elliot,  Rashidud-din,  in  transcribing  Albiruni's 
notice  of  the  real  Gandh4r&  on  the  Indus,  interpolates 
"which  the  Moghals  call  Kardjdng,'*  an  interpolation  which 
sadly  shakes  one's  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  Wazir's  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

>  Col.  Bumoy  (VI.  436)  says  GandfiJaret  is  the  classical  name  for  China.    Bat 
my  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  informs  me  that  it  applies  to  some  part  of  Yanan. 
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Art.  IX. — 8a88anian  Inscriptions  explained  by  the  Pahlavi  qf 

the  Fdrsis.    By  E.  W.  West,  Esq. 

[Read  Maith  16, 1869]. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  lately  done  good  service  to  PaUayl  archsd- 
ology,  by  collecting  all  the  best  copies  of  the  Sassanian  in- 
scriptions, that  are  known  to  exist,  from  the  various  books  of 
travels  and  unpablished  papers  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
remained  comparatively  hidden  and  neglected.  If  his  tenta- 
tive translation  of  the  H&ji&b&d  inscription  is  likely  to  be  less 
useM,  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  treating  the  language  as 
an  unknown  one,  and  only  to  be  interpreted  by  a  free  use  of 
all  available  lexicons,  aided  by  a  variety  of  hazardous  guesses. 
But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  language  of 
these  inscriptions  is  not  unknown,  as  the  composition,  or  re- 
arrangement, of  most  of  the  Pahlavi  literature  of  the  Parsis, 
is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  rule ;  if, 
therefore,  this  tradition  be  correct,  there  ought  to  be  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  lang^uage  of  the  inscriptions  and  that 
of  the  Pahlavi  books,  after  allowing  for  probable  alterations 
made  in  the  books,  by  successive  copyists. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Pahlavi  literature  remains,  as  yet,  a 
sealed  book  to  Europeans,  but  sufficient  is  available  for  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  although 
perhaps  not  enough  for  their  full  explanation.  It  is  evident 
that  this  investigation  is  of  importance,  as  tending  to  settle, 
in  an  indisputable  manner,  both  the  age  and  character  of 
(what  Mr.  Thomas  styles)  **  the  dubious  and  composite  infil- 
trations of  the  ancient  Pehlvi,  accepted  in  Bombay ;"  in  com- 
parison with  which  settlement,  the  mere  translation  of  the 
inscriptions  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  as  they  are  not 
likely  to  contain  any  valuable  historical  facts,  not  already 
known  from  other  sources.     It  has  been,  however,  with  a  view 
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to  both  objects,  that  the  attention  of  Dr.  Hang  and  myself 
has  been  directed  to  this  investigation,  and  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  detail  the  first  results  we  have  obtained. 

The  Pahlavl  of  the  P&rsi  books  is  a  composite  language, 
containing  the  two  elements,  Huzy&rash  and  P&zand,  mingled 
in  varying  proportions.  The  Huzv&rash  is  Semitic^  except 
certain  terminations  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  a  few 
words  derived  from  the  Zand  ;^  while  the  P&zand  is  merely 
a  dialect  of  Persian,  written  either  in  Pahlavt  or  Zand 
letters,  and  which  it  is  convenient  to  call  P&rst  when 
written  in  the  Persian  character.  All  the  Huzvarash  verbs 
have  an  unwieldy  appearance,  owing  to  the  Persian  verbal 
terminations  being  added  to  the  original  verb.  Such,  an 
arrangement  is  evidently  necessary  for  indicating  the  m^oods, 
tenses,  and  persons,  which  are  not  otherwise  expressed,  and 
it  is  the  usual  mode  of  introducing  foreign  verbs  into  a 
language;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  refer  to  any  of  the 
English  verbs  derived  firom  the  Latin,  as  obstructed^  ascribed, 
where  we  find  the  English  verbal  termination  added  to  some 
common  form  of  the  Latin  verb :  or  we  may  take  some  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  developments,  not  yet  admitted  by  lexicogra- 
phers, as  puckeroivedy  from  pakarOy  2nd  pi.  imperative  of  the 
HindAst4nl  yerh pakamdy  *to  seize,  lay  hold  of;'  and  samj- 
howed,  from  the  2nd  pi.  imperative  of  sarnjhdnd,  *  to  explain.' 

But  although  the  Huzvarash  verbs  have  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  being  assimilated  to  their  Irilnian  companions,  by  the 
Persian  verbal  terminations  tvritten  after  them,  in  the  Pahlavi 
writings,  it  is  still  very  doubtful  if  they  were  ever  generally 
spoken  with  those  terminations.  According  to  Dr.  Haug's 
testimony,  they  are  not  so  pronounced  at  the  present  day,  as 
whenever  a  Parsi  priest  reads  a  Pahlavi  book,  he  invariably 
pronounces  the  Pazand  equivalent  for  every  Huzv&rash  word 
that  he  meets  with.  Therefore  in  the  case  of  a  Huzv&rash 
verb,  the  only  part  of  the  written  word  which  he  pronoimces 

1  The  exact  limits  of  the  Huzvarash  are  uncertain;  according  to  one  definition 
they  would  include  only  the  Semitic  element  of  the  Pahlavi ;  according  to  another, 
all  words  explained  hy  Pazand  equivalents,  in  the  old  Pahlavt  vocahulary  of  the 
Pirsis,  should  be  considered  as  Uuzvllrash ;  in  which  case,  probably  one-fifth  of 
the  words  are  of  Zand  origin,  and  perhaps  some  are  Turanian. 
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is  the  Persian  termination^  added  for  his  guidance  to  the 
crude  verb,  and  which  he  adds  to  the  crude  P&zand  verb, 
which  he  pronounoes.     In  the  same  manner,  the  termination 

3^^  itar  is  often  added  to  the  Huzv&rash  words  ab,  '  father/ 

and  am,  '  mother/  to  notify  to  the  reader  that  they  should  be 
pronounced  padar  and  mddar,  which  are  their  P&zand  equiva- 
lents. This  practice  of  writing  a  foreign  word  and  then 
reading  its  vernacular  equivalent  is  not  altogether  imknown 
among  ourselves ;  we  write  £  8.  d.,  but  read  pounds,  shillings^ 
and  pence  ;  and  we  write  lbs.,  viz.,  and  ue.,  but  we  rarely  read 
them  as  anything  but  pounds,  namely,  and  that  is. 

The  Huzv&rash  words  have  thus  practically  become  ideo- 
graphs, to  which  a  pronunciation,  foreign  to  their  original 
sounds,  has  become  firmly  attached.  Two  effects  have  been 
produced  by  this  foreign  or  P&zand  mode  of  pronunciation : 
first,  the  original  pronunciation  has  in  many  cases  been  lost,  and 
mis-readings  have  been  traditionally  adopted,  as  the  written 
Huzv&rash  often  admits  of  being  read  several  ways,  owing  to 
some  of  the  letters  representing  two  or  three  soimds,  and 
compounds  of  two  or  three  such  ambiguous  letters  are  com- 
mon, and  each  of  these  may  therefore  be  read  in  from  four  to 
twenty-seven  different  ways ;  however  the  written  Huzv&rash 
word  is  rarely  much  corrupted,  so  that  its  correct  pronuncia- 
tion can  generally  be  restored  from  comparison  with  other 
Semitic  languages ;  and  any  identifications  with  words  in  the 
less  ambiguous  characters  of  the  Sassanian  inscriptions  will 
be  of  great  importance  in  proving  the  correctness,  or  other- 
wise, of  such  proposed  restorations  of  the  original  Huzvarash 
pronunciation.  Secondly,  the  P&zand  has  often  crept  into  the 
text  of  the  MSS.  in  place  of  the  original  Huzv&rash  word, 
having,  perhaps,  been  originally  interlined  as  a  gloss,  and 
then  substituted,  by  the  next  copyist,  for  the  Huzv&rash  word 
in  the  text ;  and  this  change  has  been  progressive,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  any  modem  Pahlavl  MS.  with  an  old  MS. 
of  the  same  work,  when  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
modem  MS.  contains  more  P&zand  words  than  exist  in  the 
old  one. 
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Retoming  to  the  unwieldy  verbs  so  frequent  in  Pahlayi,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  Huzvftrash 
verb,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  off  the  Persian  terminations^  and 
we  then  find  that  the  verb  always  ends  in  tin,  and  can  be  re- 
cognized as  the  third  person  plural,  either  of  the  preterit  or 
aorist,  of  some  Semitic  root,  unless  the  final  of  the  root  becomes 
I,  in  which  case  the  second  person  plural  is  adopted  as  the  Hu2- 

v&rash  verb.  The  verbs  )^^  human,  'to  be,'  and  ^3ii  atC, '  is,' 
are  apparently  the  only  exceptions  to  these  rules,  being  anom- 
alous forms ;  the  former  takes  the  Persian  terminations,  but 
the  latter  does  not.  In  the  old  Pahlavt-P4zand  Glossary, 
edited  by  Dastur  Hoshangji  (under  Dr.  Haug's  supervision) 
for  the  Bombay  Government,  and  about  to  be  published,  the 
meanings  of  one  himdred  and  four  Huzv&rash  verbs  are  given, 
besides  the  two  just  mentioned ;  of  these  only  fifteen  verbs  are 
in  the  form  of  the  Semitic  aorist,  and  the  remainder  in  that 
of  the  preterit,  and  twelve  of  these  latter  are  in  the  form  of 
the  second  person  plural.  The  same  glossary  was  given  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  his  Zend-Avesta,  but  the  words  were 
much  disguised  by  the  uncouth  orthography  which  he  adopted, 
as  well  as  by  the  altered  arrangement. 

This  glossary  must  have  been  in  existence  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  it  is  described 
and  quoted  by  Ibn  Muqaffa,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the 
Khalif  Al-Mansdr,  a.d.  754-775,  and  a  fragment  of  whose 
writings  is  preserved  in  the  Kitabu-l-fihrist.  From  a  MS. 
of  this  work  at  Paris,  M.  Ganneau^  quotes  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  the  words  of  Ibn  Muqaffa,  descriptive  of  this  glossary, 

and  quoting  the  words  ^13,  ji.^)«  ^^^J^<f ,  Ji)i)i>  which 
actually  occur  in  the  glossary,  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day. 

^  Journal  Asiatique,  Avril-Mai,  1866,  p.  430.  This  passage  has  been  sereral 
times  quoted,  as  by  M.  Quatrcm^rc,  Jour.  As.  Mars,  1835,  p.  256;  and  thence, 
with  other  matter,  oj  Prof.  Spiegel,  in  his  Grammatik  der  Huzvaresch-Sprache, 
p.  22;  also  by  M.  Lenormant,  Jour.  As.  Aout-Sept.  1865,  p.  200.  But  none  of 
these  writers  appear  to  have  noticed  that  the  Arao  writer,  of  the  eighth  centorj, 
was  referring  to  the  Pahl.-Pdz.  Gloss,  published,  in  a  modified  form,  by  Anquetil 
da  Perron,  in  his  Zend-Aresta,  in  1771. 
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Which  may  be  translated  as  follows:  ''And  they  [the 
Persians]  have  an  orthography  called  Zaw&rash ;  they  write 
it  with  letters  connected  and  disconnected,  and  it  has  about  a 
thousand  words,  that  they  may  distinguish  in  it  between  what 
are  similar ;  for  example,  whoeyer  wishes  to  write  ffAsAt,  which 
is  laAm  (flesh)  in  Arabic,  writes  bisrd  and  reads  it  ffilsAtf  in 

this  fashion  mj^  ;  and  when  he  wishes  to  write  ndfiy  which 

is  kkulz  (bread)  in  Arabic,  he  writes  lakmd  and  reads  it  ndrif 

in  this  fashion  ji^3  ;  and  thus  with  anything  they  wish  to 

write,  except  things  having  no  need  of  this  transformation, 
which  they  write  as  pronounced." 

It  also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  Persians  in  the 
eighth  century  used  Pahlavl  in  the  same  manner  as  the  P&rsis 
do  now.  When  they  wrote  a  word  in  Huzr&rash  they  read 
it  in  P&zand ;  and  when  a  word  was  written  in  P&zand,  its 
pronunciation  corresponded  with  the  writing. 

Proceeding  now  to  apply  the  Pahlavi  of  the  P^l  books  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  it  is  desirable  to 
divide  the  inscriptions  into  three  classes,  the  tri-lingual,  the 
bi-Ungual,  and  the  mono-lingual ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
retain  the  numbers  used  by  Mr.  Thomas,  although  reason  will 
be  found  for  believing  that  the  chronological  order  of  the  in- 
scriptions is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  those  nimibers. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  first  class  are  tri-lingual,  being  in 
Greek  and  two  dialects  of  Pahlav},  differing  more  widely  in 

1  M.  Ganneau  reads  thia  word  illJftl*  ^  the  third  letter  in  hia  ftcaimile  is 

most  probably  3  ^t  as  it  seems  too  long  for  t  n,  which  is  generall j  a  Terj  short 
stroke,  in  old  MSS. 
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the  forms  of  their  letters  than  in  their  lang^uage.  There  are 
three  inscriptions  of  this  class,  Nos.  I.,  la.,  and  lY. ;  and  by 
means  of  the  Greek  version  their  meaning  has  long  been 
known ;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  transcribe  them,  with 
their  translations,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  how  far  the 
Pahlavl  versons  correspond  with  the  Pahlavl  of  the  books. 
In  these  and  future  transcripts  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
unaccented  vowel  a  is  not  expressed  in  the  original,  being 
supplied  merely  to  facilitate  pronunciation;  in  many  cases 
the  short  unexpressed  vowel  may  have  been  originally  f  or  u 
instead  of  a;  the  syllable  mdn  indicates  a  compound  final 
letter  in  the  original,  the  sound  of  which  will  be  hereafter 
considered ;  letters  which  are  defective  in  the  Pahlavt  originals 
are  italicised,  and  if  in  the  Greek  they  are  given  in  small 
letters ;  the  beginnings  of  the  lines  of  the  original  inscriptions 
are  indicated  by  numbers ;  and  the  letters  S.  and  G.  indicate 
the  Sassanian  and  Chaldaeo-Pahlavl  versions  respectively. 

Iksceiptiok  No.  1. 

C.  1.  Patkar         zanm&n  mazdayazn  dlhk     artahshatar 

1.  TOTTO      TO  TPOSOnON       MA2AA2NOT  2.  eEOT       APTA^opov 

S.  1.  Patkali         zanm&a  mazdayasn  bag!     irtahshatar 

The-image,  this,  of-the-Mazda- worshipping  divine  Artahshatar, 

C.      2.  malktn  malka  irlan  manu  shlhar        man  yaztan 

BA2IA£fi2  BAXIAEfiN  3.  APIANfiN        ticyEvCm  eEAN 

S.      2.  malk&n  malka  atran        manu  chatari     3.  man  yaztan 

king-of-the-kings  of-the-Arians,  of-spiritual  origin   from  God ; 

C.      3.  bail         alhd      pii^&k      malka. 

nor     4.  eEOT  nAOAjcOT  BASIAEnS. 

S.      barman      bagi       papaki       malka. 
the-son  of-divine   Pdpak,   the-king. 

Inscription  No.  la. 

S.  Patkali     zanm^n    ^uharamasdi  .... 
C.  Patkar      zanman.    ahuramaze^    iluhd. 

TOTTO  TO  npo^anoN    A102        eEor. 

The-image,  this,  of-Ahuramazda,  God. 
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iKSOBipnoir  Ko.  IV. 

S.  l.Fatkall       zanmdn  mazdayasn  bag!     ahahp^dirt 

1.  TO  nposonoN  toyto         mjoaassot  oeot  2.  SAimpor 

C.  1.  Patkar        zanmlLii  mazdayazn  alh&  shahtpiihar 

The-image,  this,  of-the-Mazda- worshipping  divine  Shahpiihar, 

S.      malkan      2.  malki      air&n  wa       inlran    man^  chataii 

fiAllAEOX      BASIAEAr    opioNXUf     3.  KAI     ANAPIANXUf     EK7ffNOT2 

C.  malkin  malki  2.  arl&n  wa  &naiian  manii  shihar 
king-of-the-kingsof-the-Ariansand  the-non-Arians,  of-spiritual  origin 

S.      man  yaztin  3.  barmiLn  mazdayasn        bag!    drtahshatar 

BEOy  uiov  4.  MAXidXSOT        OEOT     APTA|APOY 

C.       man  y&ztan        bart  mazdayazn    3.  &lha  ^rtahshatar 

from  Gh>d;  the-son  of-the-Mazda- worshipping  divine  Artahshatar, 

S.      malk^      malk&        4.  &!ran     man^  chatarl        man  yazt&n 

jBoo'iXcws  6.  BA:SIA£AN     APIANXUf  EKFENOus  Bwy 

C.       malkin      malka  arlan        manii  shihar    4.  man  yaztan 

king-of-the-kings  of-the-Arians,  of-spiritual  origin  from  God ; 

S.  nap!  bag!        p&pak!  5.  malki. 

6.  EKTONOT      OEOT    nAIIAKOT  BA:SIAc«f . 

C.       bart  la-bad      &lha      papak     malki. 
the-grandson  of-divine  Papak,  the  king. 

All  the  words  found  in  these  three  inscriptioiis  may  be 
found  in  the  P&rst  books  exoe^t  patkar==patkali,  dlhd,  malkin, 
shihar,  bari,  and  dluhd,  which  have  not  yet  been  recognized 
therein. 

The  Greek  synonym  tovto  proves  the  identity  of  zanmdn 

with  the  Pahlavt  )i^^  danman,  '  this/  which  has  hitherto  been 

erroneously  read  goman  by  P&rst  tradition ;  the  interchange 
of  the  initials  d  and  z  is  common,  as  in  the  words  damdn  and 
zam&n,  damik  and  zamik,  damastdn  and  zamastdn. 

The  word  barmdn  is  evidently  the  Pahlavl  )^ ,  tradition- 
ally read  boman,  which  has  been  improved  into  banman,  but 
which  it  may  now  be  safer  to  read  barman.  The  letters  in 
the  inscriptions  can  be  read  either  bAmdn  or  barmdn^  but  the 
former  will  not  bear  etymological  investigation,  whereas  the 
Sassanian  2  r  orn'  has  often  been  changed  into  the  Pahlavt 
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)  to  OT  n,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  changed  into  the  Pahlayl 

3  r»  as  in  kant  for  kart,  kanpak  for  karpaky  karUti^nad  for 
karitHtrtady  all  words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  books ;  so 
that  t^  may  safely  be  read  barman,  if  bantnan  be  not  con- 
sidered consistent  with  the  inscriptions. 

The  words  zanmdn  and  barmdn  are  both  written  with  the 
compound  final  letter  before  alluded  to,  and  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  corresponds  in  both  these  words  with  the  Pahlavi  com- 
pound )^7nan.    Mr.  Thomas  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  this 

compound  letter  in  the  inscriptions  is  either  a  long  I  or  a 
double  i ;  but  the  only  reasons  he  appears  to  give  are :  first, 
the  resemblance  of  the  Sassanian  compound  letter  to  the  cha- 
racters representing  i  in  some  other  alphabets;  second,  the 
resemblance  of  the  compound  letter  in  the  Ghaldsdo-PahlaTt 
to  two  letters  f,  of  the  same  alphabet,  joined  together ;  third, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  double  i  in  transliterating  Persian 
into  a  ChaldaBan  character,  would  probably  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  compound  letter  as  its  equivalent. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  it  may  be  observed 
that  when  two  letters  resemble  each  other  in  form,  it  is 
hazardous  to  assume  that  they  also  resemble  each  other  in 
sound,  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  alphabet  or  to  different 
alphabets  of  the  same  family ;  thus,  the  letters  h  and  p  occur 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  with  wholly  different  sounds ; 
again,  in  Hebrew,  the  letters  T  and  T ,  3  and  3 ,  D  and  D,  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  form,  but  widely  differ  in  sound ;  it 
is  therefore  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  Sassanian  compound 
letter  ^^  represents  a  long  f,  merely  because  it  resembles  in 
form  the  long  I  of  the  PhoDnician  and  Zand  alphabets.  With 
regard  to  the  second  reason,  it  appears  to  me  just  as  probable 
that  the  Chaldaeo-Pahlavi  compound  letter  was  a  union  of  m 
and  ?2,  as  of  i  and  f ;  thus,  if  the  letters  are  run  together,  1^1 
resembles  cH  as  much  as  J  J  does.  And  with  regard  to  the 
third  reason,  it  may  reasonably  be  objected  that  the  language 
of  these  inscriptions  is  not  Persian,  but  that  three-fourths  of 
the  words  are  Semitic,  including  all  those  containing  the  com- 
pound letter ;  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  a  double  I  is 
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more  requisite  in  the  Pahlavl  of  the  inscriptions  than  in 
Chaldee,  where  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

Besides  Mr.  Thomas's  reasons  for  reading  these  compound 
letters  as  long  I,  there  are  two  others  to  be  considered  before 
examining  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  syllable  man.  There 
is,  first,  the  positive  fiskct  that  barmdn,  in  the  Sassanian  ver- 
sion, always  corresponds  to  bari  in  the  Chaldseo-Pahlavi ; 
which  tends  to  show  a  close  relationship  between  I  and  the 
sound  of  the  compound  letter  represented  by  mdn ;  further 
examples  of  a  similar  nature  are  evidently  requisite  to 
strengthen  this  argument,  but  at  present  only  three  such 
examples  are  available ;  turning  to  the  H&ji&blUl  inscription. 
No. VI.  (transcribed  further  on),  it  will  be  seen  that  yadmdn  in 
the  Sassanian  version  twice  corresponds  to  yadd  in  the  Chaldfleo- 
Pahlavi ;  this  example  therefore  neutralizes  the  efiect  of  the 
first  one,  as  it  tends  to  show  that  mdn=d ;  the  next  example 
is  from  the  same  inscription,  where  h&mdn  in  the  Sassanian 
version  corresponds  twice  to  hawindi  and  once  to  hawint  in 
the  Chaldaeo-Pahlavt ;  striking  off  the  di  and  ^,  as  probable 
suffixes,  this  example  gives  mdn = in,  which  is  not  altogether 
impossible,  especially  as  there  is  the  further  example  of  loyal- 
mdn  twice  corresponding  to  nagarin ;  however  these  examples 
so  far  neutralize  each  other  as  to  show  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  this  argument,  in  favour  of  the  long  i  sound. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  negative  fact  that  the  words  man 
and  maniJL  are  not  written  with  the  compound  character,  as 
might  be  expected,  if  its  proper  sound  were  man ;  to  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
these  two  words  were  sounded  with  the  short  vowel  i,  thus, 
min  and  minify  as  they  are  now  pronounced  min  and  minilt. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  (after  the  manner  of  all  old  Semitic 
alphabets)  the  short  vowels  i  and  u  were  not  expressed,  while 
the  long  I  and  H  were  represented  by  the  consonants  y  and  w^ 
which  was  certainly  the  case  in  many  instances ;  there  seems, 
therefore,  no  more  reason  to  look  for  another  form  for  i  than 
for  another  form  for  6.  Besides  min  and  mmH^  in  which  the 
short  vowel  i  may  reasonably  be  understood,  there  is  the 
Sassanian  word  cAatari,  which  was    probably  pronounced 
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chitari,  being  deriyed  from  the  Zand  chithray  and  correspond- 
ing to  shlhar  in  the  ChaldsBO-Pahlayi.  The  distinction  be- 
tween I  and  i  was  probably  not  very  certain,  any  more  than 
it  is  in  many  words  in  modem  Persian. 

The  evidence  that  these  compound  letters  represent  the 

Pahlavi  final  )^  (traditionally  pronounced  man)^  is  oyer- 
whelming.  In  the  inscriptions  Nos.  I.  to  X.,  as  transcribed 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Sassanian  compound  occurs  67  times  and 
the  Chaldaoo  compound  20  times ;  of  these,  61  of  the  Sassanian 
and  12  of  the  ChaldsDo-Pahlavi  compounds  occur  in  words 
that  are  well  known  from  the  Pahlavi  books,  and  which  are 

there  written  with  the  final  )^\  the  words  are  as  follows : — 


zanmAn        =       )^)5  ( 

occurs 

15  times  m  S.  a 

Dd6tmieB 

barmdn        =        y^ 

99 

7 

1 

Aiimdn          =       )^^ 

99 

12 

1 

mamdn         =       ),^ 

99 

5 

2 

tammdn       =     ^^^ 

99 

1 

1 

napshmdn     =  )-^^^) 

99 

2 

1 

napsmdn      =      id. 

99 

1 

banapskmdn = )-^^^)U 

99 

1 

walmdn        =        )-^j) 

99 

7 

yadmdn        =       S-Cii 

99 

2 

lagalmdn      =     )'0^^ 

99 

2 

lanmdn         =        )^)^ 

99 

4 

gadmdn        =       )^^ 

99 

2 

Of  these,  the  word  barmdn  in  Chaldaeo-Pahlavi  is  a  mis- 
take; Mr.  Thomas  having  written,  through  oversight,  bar- 
mdn, 'son,'  for  barl-h-hariy  'son's  son,'  in.  inscription  No 
IV. ;   the  Chaldaeo-Pahlavi  humdn,  in  inscription  No.  III. 
XXX.  4,  is  also  a  doubtful  reading. 
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Of  the  remaining  fourteen  words,  with  the  compound  final  ^ 
letters,  six  are  readily  recognised  as  common  Semitic  words 
with  the  compound  affixed,  and  some  of  the  remainder  are 
probably  errors  of  the  copyist. 

In  the  Pahlavi-P&zand  Glossary,  before  mentioned,  there 

are  53  words  having  the  termination  )^  added  to  a  common 
Semitic  word  ;  they  are  names  of  most  parts  of  the  body,  of 
some  of  the  degrees  of  relationship,  of  some  animals  and  a 
few  other  nouns  in  common  use,  with  some  pronouns,  prepo- 
sitions, and  adverbs,  and  the  substantive  verb  '  to  be.'  These 
are  precisely  the  words  most  likely  to  be  indigenous  in  a 
language,  and  the  additional  words,  found  in  the  inscriptions 
with  this  final,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  class.  The  termina- 
tion )^  is  therefore  probably  a  very  old  one. 

It  can  scarcely  be  now  disputed,  that  the  Pahlavi  compound 

f^  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  compound  letters  in 
the  inscriptions    which  are  under  consideration ;    but  the 

proper  pronunciation  of  f ^  is  still  an  open  question ;  in  any 
other  position,  it  could  only  be  pronounced  man,  or  mA,  or 
possibly  mar  (allowing  for  the  occasional  interchange  of  w 
and  r)  ;  but  there  is  still  the  bare  possibility  that  it  may  be  a 

distinct  letter,  having  no  connection  with  -^  +  )  {m  +  n), 
but  the  direct  descendant  of  the  compoimd  letter  of  the 
Sassanian  inscriptions,  which  has  gradually  approximated  to 

the  form  of  f ^,  until  it  has  become  identically  the  same ;  in 
this  case,  its  correct  pronunciation  appears  to  be  quite  in- 
determinate, except  from  etymology,  which  fails,  as  yet,  to 
give  any  satisfactory  solution.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter 
that  the  Pahlavi  handwriting  of  the  ninth  century  scarcely 
differed  from  that  of  the  present  day  (as  might  indeed  have 
been  guessed  from  the  two  Pahlavi  words  given  by  Ibn 

Muqaffi),  and  the  particle  f^  was  then  written  precisely  with 
the  same  form  as  at  present,  in  the  word  -^^}a>  A&mdtuimf  '  I 
am.' 

^  They  are  caXiedJinal  merely  for  the  sake  of  conyenienoe,  as  in  all  words  oon-^ 
taining  tnem,  that  haye  yet  heen  identified,  the^  are  found  to  be  final ;  hdmUnam 
is  no  real  exception  to  this  mle,  as  its  termination  is  merely  a  snffix  added  to  the 
original  word  hitman.    Bat  exceptions  may  hereafter  be  disooyered. 
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On  the  whole,  it  appears  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  tra- 
ditional pronunciation  of  the  particle  )-^tnany  nntil  some  other 
can  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  correct. 

Returning  to  the  tri-lingoal  inscriptions,  it  may  be  obeerved 
that  the  words  manA  chatari  or  manH  shlhar  might  also  be 
translated  '  heaTenly-faced/  if  it  were  not  for  the  correqwnd- 
ing  Greek  exyeuov^ ;  they  still  survive  in  the  common  Fftrst 
name  Mancharji,  usually  written  Muncherjee.  With  regard 
to  the  other  words  in  these  inscriptions,  I  need  add  nothing 
to  what  is  stated  in  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  only  bi-lingual  inscriptions  are  those  from  H&ji&bftd 
and  P&i  K(di,  Nos.  YI.  and  III. ;  in  these,  the  two  versions 
of  the  ancient  Pahlavl  might  be  expected  to  assist  each  other 
in  explaining  their  meaning,  as  Oriental  translations  are 
usually  very  literal,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  No. 
YI. ;  but  the  detached  fragments  of  No.  III.  have  no  point 
of  contact  (unless  it  be  between  xxix.  3,  and  x.  5,  or  xxiL  6), 
they  can  therefore  be  treated  only  as  fragments  of  two 
separate  inscriptions. 

The  bi-lingual  inscription  No.  YI.  has  long  been  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  Pahlavl  scholars ;  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  words,  the  first  four  lines  are  verbatim  the  same  as 
inscription  No.  IV.,  being  a  recital  of  the  name,  titles, 
and  genealogy  of  the  king;  and  so  far,  the  meaning  was 
perfectly  clear  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  in  the  fifth  line  some 
narrative  begins,  and  here  the  interpreters  at  once  fall  into 
difficulties.  Mr.  Thomas  has  made  a  bold  attempt  to  solve 
these  difficulties,  and  has  offered  a  translation,  remarkable  for 
its  unexpected  meaning,  for  the  absence  of  verbs,  and  for  the 
number  of  different  Pahlavt  words  expressed  by  the  one 
English  word,  *  Lord.'  But  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  translation  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  offer 
another  interpretation,  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  com- 
plete, and  also  give  a  correct  explanation  of  every  word ;  as 
in  order  to  complete  the  translation  it  may  be  requisite  to 
make  a  few  hazardous  guesses,  after  exhausting  all  the 
certainties  available. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  settle  the  text  of  the 
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inscription,  in  doing  which  Mr.  Thomas's  photograph  has 
been  of  great  assistance,  although  he  appears  to  have  some- 
what neglected  it  himself.^  In  the  following  transcript  (as  in 
the  others)  the  letters  S.  and  C.  indicate  the  Sassanian  and 
Chaldaeo-Pahlavl  versions  respectively,  the  numbers  indicate 
the  beginnings  of  the  lines,  and  imperfect  or  doubtful  letters 

are  italicized. 

HAjilBlD  Inscription,  No.  VI. 

C.  I.  Karazkwd,  zanm&n  li,  mozdayazn  klhi  Shahtpiihar,  2.  malkln 
S.  I.  Tagalah!,    zanm&n  li,  mazdajasn  bagt  Shabpiihii,        malk&n 

C.  malH  l.ri4n  wa  AnM&n,  manii  ehibar  man  8.  y&ztan; 
S.  2.  malk^  Airan  wa  l.niran,      manii  chataii   man        yazt&n; 

C.  barl  mazdayazn  41ha  Artabshatar,  malkln  malki  4.  Arl^n, 
S.  3.  barm&n  mazdayasn  bag)  Artabsbatar,  malk&n  malka      Atr&n, 

C.  manii  sblbar  man  y  Hz  tan;  p^r)-p&bar  bag  PHpak  5.  malk&; 
S.  4.  manii  cbataii  man  yaztan;        napt        bagl  Papakl      malka; 

C.       wa  kmat  Ian  zanman  bararya  sbadH;  qadmatm&n 

S.       Hpan  5.  amat  zanmHn  batyH      sbadltan ;      idinan  Ihiol 

C.       basbatardarln,  6.  barbitan,  raban,  wa  ay&tan    ehadtt ; 

S.       sbataldalan,    6.  wa  barbttan,  wa  ya^alkan,  wa  dyatan  ebaditan; 

C.  nagarin     patan  za^  wim  7.  baqatmiity    wa 

S.       &pan  lagalman  pawan    7.   zanm&n  dlki       hanahtiin,    &pan 

C.  barary&  la-bad  labii  eblti  la-bara  ramit,  bi«^  8.  tamm&n 
S.       batya     leL-ckad  wa  zak  cbltak  8.  la-heli  lamltan,  hali     walm&n 

C.  inii  bararyH  napalt,  la-bawtn(^  atarm&n 

S.       way^k  i\k   batya      lamitan,  9.  tammILn  wayak  zak  argiin 

C.       la  yab^t,      Hlk  9.  ak   sbltl  banlt  bawlndl,  kal    la-bar& 

S.       la  yabwiin,  ftik      bat  cbltak  10.  cbltl    hiinAn,     &dln  bilihii 

C.  sbadadra  Hkasl  yabiit  10.  bawindi,  adln  Ian  diipadasht, 
S.  paty^k        yabwiin        biim&n,  11.  abar  lanm&n  parm&t, 

C.  manii  sbltl  panm^n  satar  11.  banlt,  i^t  man^  yada  ibdab 
S.       manu  cblt^kl      ^Mandall     12.  cbltl,         manii  yadm&n  kiUab 

C.  bawlnt,  nagaiin  patan  12.  zanm&n  wlm  hip  baq&lmiid, 
S.       hiim&n,  zak  lagalman  pawan  13.  zanmHn  dlkl  Mr  hanabtihiy 

C.      wa  barary&  kal   hdh   13.  sbltl       hip  sbadlii,  manii 

S.       wa  haty&      wal  zak   14.  chltikl  air  sbadltan,   &bar  manii 

^  The  pbotomph  was  executed  after  Mr.  Thomas's  transcript  and  translation 
had  been  completed,  and  was  introduced  solely  with  a  view  to  enable  others  to  test 
and  reYise  the  readings  he  had  darlTed  from  the  plaster-casts  of  the  originaL— Ed. 
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C.  hararya  kal  hiib  Bhltl     14.  yamaziidy        la-li{kp    yad& 

S.       15.  hatji    wal  zak  chitik        lamltan,    16.  walm&n  yadin&ii 

C.      kadah  h&wtnL 
S.       katoh. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  transcript,  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  yersions  is  very  close,  except  in  the  eighth 
line  of  the  Chaldaeo-Pahlayi ;  and  as  before  stated,  the  text 
of  the  first  four  lines  is  identical  with  the  whole  of  inscription 
No.  lY.,  except  the  first  and  third  words  in  the  first  line, 
and  the  substitution,  in  the  fourth  line,  o{  puhri-pHtharbag  for 
the  synonymous  words  barl-la-barl  dlhd. 

With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  inscription,  the  mean- 
ings of  shataldaldn  and  barbiidn,  have  long  been  known  to  be 
€  satraps'  and  'chieftains  ;'  and  Dr.  Haug  has  also  published 
his  identifications  of  the  following  words,  with  the  Fahlavt 
of  the  books : 

li  =  jl.  tammdn  =  f  .^!^  there. 

dpan  =  ))Ai  in.  dtk  =  aigh^  thus. 

dmat  =  ^^ii  when.  Id  =  ji3  not. 

zanmdn  =  )^)^  this.  yahicun  =  )))Ai^  to  be. 

shadit  =  pJ^j  to  send.  patydk  =  ^ji^^^   public, 

lagalmdn  =  )'0^^  foot.  known. 

pawan  =  ))^  in.  hunUin  =  ).ffy^  is. 

kanaklun  =  ))^ii)Ai  to  put,  place,      dhar  =  3^3  after. 

saA:  =  43  that.  lanmdn  =  )-^3  we. 

ramit  =  lamltan  =  ))^^^3  to  throw,  yadmdn  =  J^^  hand. 

tvalmdn  =  )^)  he,  him,  it.  wal  =  J)  to,  into. 

Of  these,  he  would  now  correct  dpan,  which  must  be  Jjy 

'also  we'  (Chald.  tjS),  analogous  to  ^jjy  ^)Vy  ^tf>  ^^* 
with  the  Semitic  suffix,  in  place  of  the  Iranian.  The  meaning 
of  shadit  is  also  better  taken  from  the  Chaldee  root  H'^p  *  to 
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throw,  cast.'    The  following  words  are  likewise  found  in  the 
book  Pahlayl : 

tca  =  )  and.  hat  =  ^ii  if. 

l&int  =  ))^)J  before.  bllAni  =  ))J5i  outside. 

diki=)i^^  hollow  (probably)  man&  =  ))5^  spiritual,  invisible. 
hati/d]=  -^^^  arrow.  dkdsi  =  ^Ji^  knowing,   intel- 

bard  =  bald  =  jiu  without.  ligent. 

napalt  =    ))J^)  to  fall.  h&b  =  hiip  =  ghil  ?  that,  him,  it. 

The  amount  of  correspondence  between  the  PahlaTl  of  the 
books,  and  that  of  these  inscriptions,  can  now  be  estimated. 
In  the  hitherto  unintelligible  part  of  the  inscriptions,  twenty- 
three  words  out  of  eighty-seven  in  the  ChaldaDO  version,  and 
sixty-five  words  out  of  eighty-eight  in  the  Sassanian  version, 
have  been  identified  as  occurring  in  the  Pahlavi  books ;  and 
these  identifications  include  nearly  all  the  words  which 
would  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  identity,  therefore,  of  the  Huzv&rash  of 
the  Pahlavi  books,  with  the  language  used  officially  by  the 
Sassanian  kings,  may  now  be  considered  to  be  established. 

The  next  step  in  the  interpretation  of  these  inscriptions,  is 
to  fix  the  meanings  of  such  of  the  remaining  words,  as 
present  no  difficulty,  or  cause  for  doubt ;  these  are  as  follows: 

Ian,  'us;"  in  C.  10,  corresponds  to  lanmdn  in  S.  11; 
Chald.  p. 

ddin,  'then ;'  Chald.  |^^^^;  corresponds  in  C.  10  to  dhar 
in  S.  11 ;  the  dot  under  the  d  in  C.  10  is  very  clear  in  the 
photograph,  and  forbids  it  being  read  k,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
wishes  it  should  be. 

rabdn,  'lords,  nobles;'  Chald.  3T;  the  sing,  in)  'great, 
eminent,'  occurs  in  the  Pahl.-Pftz.  Oloss. 

dt/dtan,  '  mighty  ones,  warriors ; '  Heb.  Ifi^S- 

nagarin,  'feet;'  corresponds  to  lagalmdn. 

patan,  'in;'  corresponds  to  patoan.  Dr.  Haug  prefers 
reading  this  word  as  pawin,  considering  it  merely  as  a  variant 
otpawan.    Compare,  however,  Heb.  jtp!^ 
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icim,  '  pit ; '  Zand  waim. 

la,  *  to,  for,  at,  of;'  Chald.  7. 

hft,  '  him,  it,  that ; '  corresponds  to  zak ;  Chald.  tt^n.  In 
the  photograph  there  is  some  appearance  of  b  being  interlined 
above  the  end  of  this  word ;  if  this  be  added  to  the  word,  it 
becomes  hub,  the  same  as  its  synonym  below. 

dnu,  *  that,  thus ; '  corresponds  to  dik  ;  perhaps  Chald.  ^7(t. 

hawind,  hawlndi,  hawint  =  hatcin  +  suffixes, '  is ; '  correspondB 
to  hUmdn  in  S.  10,  12. 

dtarmdn,  *  a  place ; '  Chald.  Tpjt. 

yahut,  '  is,  are  ; '  corresponds  to  yahw&n  ;  Chald.  aor.  of 

d&padasM,  'ordered;'  corresponds  to panndt;  Mr.  Thomas 
proposes  the  Sanskrit  ^q^v. 

kal,  '  to,  into ; '  corresponds  to  tval, 

hiib,  'him,  it,  that;'  corresponds  to  zak,  and  has  been 
already  doubtfully  identified  with  the  Pahlavi  ghi.  Pro£ 
Westergaard's  copy,  which  is  generally  very  correct,  reads 
hat,  in  both  occurrences  of  this  word,  C.  12, 13 ;  M.  Flandin's 
copy,  which  is  much  less  trustworthy,  reads  hu  in  C.  12,  and 
hati  in  C.  13 ;  Mr.  Thomas  reads  hu  in  both  places ;  the 
photograph  plainly  shows,  that  the  final  stroke  of  Prof. 
Westergaard's  t,  in  C.  13,  is  a  defect  in  the  rock  surface,  and 
that  the  letter  is  u  followed  by  a  tolerably  distinct  b :  and  in 
C.  12,  the  u  is  quite  plain,  while  a  faint  trace  of  the  b  is 
visible  in  an  unmounted  copy  of  the  photograph  (with  which 
I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Thomas),  but  has  generally 
been  cut  ofi"  in  the  mounted  copies. 

hup,  'him,  it,  that;'  corresponds  to  walnidn,  A  variant 
of  hub,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  existence  of  the  final  6. 

dk,  'if;'  corresponds  to  Juit;  Chald.  *!!{<. 

banlt,  'buUt;'  Chald.  n33. 

chtti,  'built ;'  corresponds  to  banit;  Sanskrit  f^. 

shadiu,  'threw,  cast;'  Chald.  VC\^\  corresponds  to  sAo^/I^aw, 

a  difierent  form  of  the  same  verb. 

ydmazud,  'bring,  cause  to  arrive;'  Chald.  NXO ;  corres- 
ponds  to  lamltan. 
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The  ascertained  meanings  have  now  been  extended  to  65 
words  out  of  87  in  the  ChaldsBo  version,  and  to  73  out  of  88 
in  the  Sassanian  version.  The  meanings  of  the  remaining 
words,  are  either  less  obvious,  or  the  readings  are  uncertain, 
or  open  to  dispute. 

karaz&wA  and  tagal&hi  must  be  synonymous ;  the  reading 
of  the  first  is  rather  imcertain,  especially  the  final  letter ;  Mr. 
Thomas  reads  it  paikalin,  but  is  contradicted  by  his  photo- 
graph, in  which  a  medial  d  is  very  plain  ;  his  reading  of 
patgaldhiy  in  the  Sassanian  version,  is  a  less  hazardous  guess, 
but  the  word  has  no  appearance  of  being  a  plural.  These 
words  are  probably  abstract  nouns,  derived  from  Semitic 
roots,  similar  to  the  Chaldee  T^  '  to  proclaim,  promulgate,' 
and  K/l  'to  uncover,  reveal;'  and  may  be  translated  as 
'  proclamation,  publication,  or  edict.' 

hararyd  corresponds  to  hatyd,  and  must  therefore  have  the 
meaning  of  'arrow,  javelin;'  it  has  not,  however,  been 
clearly  traced  to  any  Semitic  root,  and  its  orthography  is 
uncertain,  as  either  r  may  be  read  k.  Dr.  Haug  thinks  it 
may  be  simply  a  variant  of  hatyd,  and  to  be  read  haddyd ; 
singularly  enough,  Mr.  Thomas  adopts  the  same  reading,  but 
attributes  a  very  different  meaning  to  the  word,  of  which  he 
seems  to  consider  hatyd  the  variant ;  this  reading  is,  how- 
ever, not  borne  out  by  the  photograph,  which  shows  the 
medial  letters  perfectly  clear,  in  four  occurrences  of  the  word, 
without  the  vestige  of  a  dot  under  either  r,  which  would 
change  it  to  a  ef,  and  it  is  only  in  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
word,  where  the  letters  are  not  very  clear,  that  there  is  a 
&int  and  uncertain  trace  of  one  dot;  the  engraver  might 
possibly  omit  the  dot  in  one,  or  two,  instances,  as  he  appears 
to  have  done  under  the  final  letter  of  hawind  in  C.  8,  but  he 
would  scarcely  repeat  the  blunder  eight  times,  and  always  in 
the  same  word ;  there  seems  also  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  d  being  doubled.  It  appears,  therefore,  unsafe  to 
alter  the  reading  of  hararya,  except  by  the  substitution  of  k 
for  either  r. 

qadmatmdn  is  readily  identified  with  the  Chaldee  fl&^p 

VOL.  IT.— [new  BB&IB8.]     .  25 
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'  before/  and  correeponds  to  Idini.  Mr.  Thomas  would  read 
it  to  correspond  with  ^^^S:>^ ,  but  the  initial  letter,  which 
occors  only  in  this  word  and  haqdimiit,  appears  in  both  oases, 
to  correspond  better  with  p  than  with  fl. 

yahalk&n  is  a  doubtful  reading,  the  rock-surface  being 
defective ;  but  as  it  corresponds  to  rabAuy  its  meaning  most 
be  '  lords,  nobles.' 

iMqdim&t,  with  its  variant  haqdimM,  must  be  related  to 
the  Hebrew  D^p  '  to  stand/  hiphil  D^pD  '  to  erect,  eetabUsh, 
set,  cause  to  stand ;'  as  already  determined  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
although  he  reads  the  second  letter  as  n^  instead  of  p.  It 
corresponds  to  hanahtdn, 

had,  with  its  corresponding  chad,  may  be  the  equivalent  of 

the  Arabic  J^  '  boundary,  limit,'  or  of  the  Chaldee  mt  *  side.' 
M.  Flandin  reads  had  in  both  versions,  but  his  copy  is  less 
trustworthy  than  that  of  Prof.  Westergaard,  who  reads  ekad 
in  the  Sassanian  version. 

chitAky  cMtdkl,  with  its  corresponding  shiti,  is  one  of  the 
leading  words  in  the  inscription,  and  appears  to  be  Arian. 
Mr.  Thomas  derives  it  from  the  Zand  khshaSta,  '  king ; '  but 
this  meaning  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  context.  It  is 
evidently  the  name  of  something,  at  which  a  hatf/d,  or  javelin, 
could  be  thrown,  see  S.  7,  8,  13,  14,  15 ;  it  is  also  something 
that  can  be  built,  or  formed,  see  C.  9,  10,  11 ;  which  latter 
fact  is  also  shown,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  analogous 
word  chifi,  to  banlL  The  Sanskrit  f^f?T  '  a  dwelling,'  and 
%^  'monument,  heap  of  stones'  (the  Pali  chaitya  of  the 
Buddhists)  present  themselves  as  possible  meanings,  especially 
the  latter,  as  chitt  could  be  derived  from  the  same  root  f^ 
'to  collect  in  a  heap/  But  it  will  be  safest  to  retain  the 
original  word  chttdk  without  translation,  till  further  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  its  meaning. 

hishf  tcaydkf  and  drgun  can  only  be  guessed  at,  as  the  two 
versions  differ  in  this  passage,  the  general  sense  of  which, 
however  is  tolerably  clear. 

shadadrd  is  also  very  uncertain ;  one  guess  might  connect 
it  with  the  Chaldee  Tl{5^  *  to  send  ; '  another  might  derive  it 
from  the  Zand  khahathrd,  '  kingdom,  rule.' 
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jEMinmdnmay  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew^{)|)'before,  inside.' 

satar  maj,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew  ^Q  'an 
enclosure,  hiding-place.' 

d&landali  appears  to  correspond  to  the  last  two  words  taken 
together ;  it  may  probably  be  divisible  into  two  words,  the 
former  of  which  may  perhaps  have  some  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  root  ^^  *  to  surround,  enclose.' 

dM  is  the  word  read  due  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  suggested  the  whole  theory  of  his  translation ; 
the  last  letter  is  damaged  and  obscure,  but  is  very  probably 
a  t,  resembling  in  form  the  final  letter  of  Aaqdlm&t,  in  G.  7. 
This  word,  from  its  position,  can  scarcely  be  either  a  noim, 
or  a  verb,  but  most  probably  a  pronoun,  or  conjunction.  One 
guess  would  connect  it  with  the  Chaldee  *l\U  'again,  further;' 
another  guess  would  identify  it  with  the  Zand  awad,  'that, 
such ;'  in  which  case  it  would  be  better  written  dwat.  The 
Zand  word  awdhtem  does  actually  occur  in  the  Pahlavt  books, 

under  the  form  ^))aiji  . 

kadab  =  katab  has  been  rather  difficult  to  read,  although 
occurring  twice ;  in  the  Sassanian  version  it  is  written  with 
one  unknown  compound  letter  prefixed  to  the  b;  this  com- 
pound letter  resembles  y,  or  t,  written  above  k,  or  n,  but  may 
be  considered  quite  indeterminate.  In  the  Chaldseo  version, 
the  final  b  is  clear  in  both  occurrences  of  the  word,  and  is 
evidently  preceded  by  two  other  letters,  neither  of  which  is 
very  legible  in  the  photograph,  though  in  C.  11  the  second 
looks  like  a  k,  and  as  Prof.  Westergaard  reads  r  for  the  first 
letter,  the  word  was  first  read  as  rakab,  which  seemed  in- 
consistent with  the  context ;  on  further  examination  of  the 
photograph,  a  dot  was  discovered  under  the  second  letter  of 
the  word  in  C.  11,  showing  that  it  is  a  ef,  similar  to  that  in 
hawindl  in  0.  9 ;  and  the  first  letter  may  be  taken  as  a  Ar, 
similar  to  that  in  kal  in  0.  12 ;  these  letters  give  the  reading 
kadaby  a  variant  of  katab^  which  is  identical  with  the  Ohaldee 
3]13  '  ^  engrave,  write,'  and  is  consistent  with  the  context. 
The  unknown  letter  in  the  Sassanian  version  may  probably 
be  a  compound  of  k  and  t. 

dir,  corresponding  to  Aip,  occurs  also  in  other  inscriptions. 
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and  appears  always  to  precede  a  verb ;  it  is,  therefbre,  pro- 
bably an  adverb,  and  Dr.  Haug  understands  it  as  a  prohibitiYe 
negative.  Perhaps  it  should  be  read  di/&,  or  div,  approxima- 
ting to  the  corresponding  hip,  and  may  be  connected  with  the 
Ghaldee  ^t(. 

All  the  words,  in  both  versions  of  the  inscription,  having 
now  been  considered,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  connected 
translation  of  the  whole,  as  literal  as  may  be  compatible  with 
its  being  intelligible,  and  with  all  the  doubtful  words  italic- 
ized. Such  a  translation,  with  the  two  versions  in  paralld 
columns,  is  here  given. 

Translation  of  the  HAjiAbAd  Inscription. 


CuAIDfO-PAHLAYi  YeBSION. 

A  proclamation,  this,  of  me, 
the  Mazda -worshipping,  divine 
8hahlp(ihar,  king  of  the  kings 
of  the  Arians  and  non-Arians, 
of  spiritual  origin  from  God; 
son  of  the  Mazda-worshipping, 
divine  Artahshatar,  king  of  the 
kings  of  the  Arians,  of  spiritual 
origin  from  God ;  son's  son  of 
divine  Papak,  the  king.  And 
when  by  us  this  javelin  was  cast, 
before  the  satraps,  the  chieftains, 
the  nobles  and  the  wairiors  it 
iOM  cast ;  the  feet  in  that  cave 
were  set,  and  the  javelin  to  the 
side  of  that  chUdk  outwards  was 
thrown;  within  there  that  the 
javelin  fell,  for  its  existence  a 
place  was  not ;  so  if  a  chitdk  be 
bmlt,  to  the  outer  world  it  has  be- 
come known.  Then  we  ordered : 
"  a  spiritual  chitdk  inside  an  en- 
closure is  built,  again  a  spiritual 
hand  has  written,  *the  feet  in 
this  cave  never  set,  and  a  javelin 
at  that  chitdk  never  cast,  the  spiri- 
tual javelin  to  that  chitdk  is 
brought;'  of  that  the  hand  has 
written." 
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A  declaration,  this,  of  me, 
the  Mazda-worshipping,  divine 
Shahpiibri,  king  of  the  kings  dt 
Iran  and  non-Iran,  of  spizitual 
origin  from  God;  son  of  the 
Mazda- worshipping,  divine  Art- 
ahshatar, king  of  the  kings  of 
Ir4n,  of  spiritual  origin  from 
God ;  grandson  of  divine  Papaki, 
the  king.  Also  we,  when  this 
javelin  we  cast,  then  we  before 
the  satraps,  and  the  chieftains, 
and  the  nobles,  and  the  warriors 
we  cast;  also  we  a  foot  in  this  cave 
placed,  and  also  we  the  javelin 
to  the  side  o/,  and  that  chitdk  be- 
yond, threw ;  without  that  place 
that  the  javelin  we  threw,  there 
the  place  of  that  weapon  was  not ; 
so  if  a  chitdk  be  built,  then  abroad 
it  has  become  known.  After- 
wards we  ordered  :  "a  spiritual 
chitdk  enclosed  by  me  is  built,  a 
spiritual  hand  has  written,  'that 
foot  in  this  cave  never  place,  and 
a  javelin  at  that  chitdk  never  cast, 
after  the  spiritual  javelin  at  that 
chitdk  is  thrown ; '  that  the  hand 
wrote.'* 
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The  above  translation  has  purposely  been  kept  as  close  to 
the  original  idiom  as  was  possible,  without  rendering  it  un- 
intelligible ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  render  it  into  idiomatical 
English,  without  many  alterations,  exc^t  in  the  positions  of 
the  words.  The  inscription  appears  to  record,  that  the  king, 
in  the  presence  of  his  chief  officers,  threw  a  javelin  outwards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  when  the  jayelin  disappeared, 
and  the  king  choosing  to  consider  that  it  had  miraculously 

become  inyisible  (fnan^  =  ))5^),  ordered  a  ehitdk  to  be  con- 
structed, to  commemorate  the  event ;  and  he  also  stated  that 
an  inyisible  hand  had  written  an  order,  that  no  one  thence- 
forth was  to  enter  the  cave,  or  to  throw  javelins  there.  No 
bow  being  mentioned,  the  weapon  was  more  probably  a  javelin 
than  an  arrow ;  but  the  verbs  can  be  used  for  '  shooting,'  as 
well  as  for  *  throwing/ 

The  real  starting-point  of  the  above  interpretation  was 

Dr.  Haug's  identification  of  hatt/d  with  the  Pahlavl  HO^^ 

*  an  arrow ;'  this  word  correq>onded  so  well  wiAh  the  known 
meanings  of  the  verbs,  that  ftirther  progress  in  the  interpre- 
tation was  comparatively  easy  and  straight-forward.  I  had 
previously  been  trying  to  take  hatyd  as  equival^it  to  the 
Ohaldee  K^H  '  a  sinner,'  with  the  idea  that  the  inscription 
might  record  some  great  public  punishment,  or  execution ; 
but  I  could  make  no  satisfSEtctory  progress  on  that  sup- 
position. 

If  any  one,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  should  compare 
this  translation  with  that  pressed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  he  will 
naturally  infer,  from  their  total  dissimilarity,  that  no  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  either,  and  his  £Edth  in  the  decipher- 
ment of  other  ancient  inscriptions  may  be  severely  shaken. 
It  therefore  seems  necessary  to  point  out,  that  in  arriving  at 
this  translation,  the  progress  has  been  steadily  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown ;  the  meanings  of  at  least  half  the  words  are 
absolutely  certain,  and  very  few  are  absolutely  doubtful,  and 
these  are  scrupulously  indicated;  any  reasonable  alterations 
of  these,  and  perhaps  of  most  of  the  words  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, would  probably  not  much  alter  the  general  tenor  of  the 
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translation,  so  long  as  they  did  not  make  it  unintelligible ; 
bat  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  details,  which  are 
here  onlj  imperfectly  worked  out. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  sentences,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  verb  comes  last,  following  both  its  subject 
and  object ;  but  this  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Assyrian,  so 
£u:  as  it  is  known  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
of  the  Persian ;  so  that  no  conclusion  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  language  can  be  safely  drawn  from  this  fact. 

The  verbal  inflections  seem  scarcely  reducible  to  any  sys- 
tem. In  the  Sassanian  version  the  terminations  of  ahaditan, 
lamitan^  hanahtiin  and  yahw&n  appear  to  be  all  Semitic, 
though  perhaps  not  always  of  the  same  person  .as  the  nomi- 
native; parmAt  and  chUl^  being  Arian  words,  have  Arian 
terminations.  In  the  Chaldaeo-Pahlavl  version,  the  termina- 
tions of  shadUf  ramify  napalt,  and  banU  may  possibly  be 
Semitic  (as  that  of  shadiH  certainly  is),  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  we  have  here  early  instances  of  the  anomalous  practice 
of  writing  an  Iranian  termination  to  a  Semitic  verb,  which 
we  have  seen  is  now  constantly  done  in  the  Pahlavi  books ; 
such  must  certainly  be  the  case  in  the  verbs  haqdim&t  = 
haqdimitd,  ydmazud,  yahut,  and  hatcint=hawind=zhatoindi; 
while  in  diipadasht  we  have  a  verb  purely  Arian.  On  the 
whole,  and  pending  further  inquiry,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  verbs  had  not  only  almost  lost  their  Semitic  powers  of 
inflection,  generally  retaining  only  one  form  ;  but  that  they 
were  also  beginning  to  be  written  with  Arian  terminations, 
of  which,  however,  we  find  only  that  of  the  third  person,  or 
past  participle,  in  this  inscription  ;  the  final  t^d  being  the 
^,  and  the  tl=di  being  the  )^  of  the  Pahlavi  books ;  for 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  frequent  final  i  of  the  Sassa- 
nian inscriptions  is  often  the  representative  of  the  equally 
frequent  final  )  it  of  the  Pahlavi  books,  which  Mr.  Thomas 
considers  a  "  superfluous  wiin." 

Proceeding  next  to  the  other  bi-lingual  inscription  No.  III. 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  a  few  identifications  that  may 
have  escaped  Mr.  Thomas,  among  these  detached  fragments, 
as  follows : 
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shatari,  i.  3  and  elsewhere,  appears  to  be  the  PahlaTl  ))^HD 
shatiin,  '  a  town/  which  ought  to  be  read  shaird. 

shapil,  i.  5,  must  be  the  common  PahlaTl  word  ^«^^HD 
shapir,  'good.* 

zi  Ahalmani  wa  shiddn,  iii.  2,  in  Pahl.  y^^H^  )  )^^5  ^S 
'  that  (is)  of  Aharman  and  the  devils/  indicates  that  religion 
is  one  subject-matter  of  this  inscription. 

iffaMun,  iii.  5,  is  possibly  the  Semitic  portion  of  the  Pahlavl 
verb  tt^tt^^^t  *  to  do.* 

toalmdn,  iii.  5  and  xiv.  5=)^)  *  that,  him,  it,'  as  in  No.  VI. 

wal,  vi.  5  and  elBewhere=3)  'to.* 

labd,  ix.  3  and  elsewhere=iii3  '  great,  noble.' 

lanmdn  ix.  4,  x.  2.  and  xi.  2=)^^  '  we,  us.* 

napshmdn,  xiv.  3,  and  xxvi.  2=).^lio^)  'self.' 

gadmdn,  xv.  2,  and  xxii.  4  =  )^^  'splendour,  lustre.'  This 
is  the  probable  reading  of  the  word :  see  Mr.  Thomas's  note  2, 
p.  285  of  vol.  iii. 

banapshmdn,  xv.  5=)^J(ji^  'own.* 

hilchmdn,  xvii.  2,  is  one  of  the  few  words  ending  in  mdn 
which  have  not  been  traced  to  the  Pahlavl  of  the  books; 
perhaps  the  reading  might  be  altered. 

malkd  manik  tan  nik  yahtcin  =))Yo5  ^^)  ))^  ))5^  ^y^ 
'  the  king's  spiritual  body  is  pure,'  seems  a  better  reading  of 
xvii.  5,  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

Id  yahwiin,  xviii.  2  =  ))Y^>  i*3  '  are  not ; '  follows  ydOednf 
which  appears  to  be  a  verb. 
h&mdn,  xxii.  1,  and  xxx.  4  =  )^^  '  was.* 

labd  wa  dydt,  xxiii.  4,  may  be  compared  with  rabdn  wa 
dydtan  in  the  H&jl&bftd  inscription,  0.  6. 
shamamdn^  xxiv.  6,  and  xxix.  4,  is  an  additional  instance  of 
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a  common  Semitic  word,  with  the  disputed  termination  mdH, 
which  has  been  dropped  in  the  Pahlavi  books,  where  the 

word  appears  in  the  form  ^^  '  name.' 

yahut,  xxv.  5,  is  the  GhaldsBO  correspondent  to  yahwtun  = 
Wfi^  '  are/  in  No.  YI. ;  bat  the  context  here  is  doubtful. 

haqdimu,  xxvi.  3,  '  made  to  stand ; '  see  No.  YI.,  0.  7,  12 ; 
the  correct  reading  of  this  line  may  be  haqdimiid,  db  Aasha- 
tardarln  ;  and  this  '  father  of  the  satraps/  may  have  been  the 
prime  minister. 

mamdn,  xxyii.  2,  and  xxix.  4,  =  )^^  *  which,  who.' 

hatcindi  may  perhaps  be  read  in  xxvii.  5,  as  in  No.  YI. 
0.  9,  10. 

karmdny  xxx.  7  and  xxxi.  6,  is  another  unidentified  word 
ending  in  mdn  ;  imless  it  can  be  read  harmdn. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  inscription,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  use  of  /  for  r  in  labd,  compared  with  rabdn 
in  No.  YI.  C.  6,  and  of  dior  tm  yazddn,  are  slight  indications 
of  a  later  date  ;  the  title  malkdn  malkd  occurring  twice,  and 
the  names  of  Shahipdhar  and  AHharamazdi  likewise  occurring 
(the  latter  possibly  followed  by  ShahipMar,  with  some  aflSx 
meaning  'son  of),  also  tend  towards  fixing  a  rather  later 
date  than  that  of  No.  YI ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  these  data  are  all  rather  uncertain. 

The  remaining  inscriptions  occur  only  in  the  Sassanian 
character ;  they  are  Nos.  II.,  Y.  and  YII.  to  XII. ;  of  these, 
No.  Y.  is  very  imperfect,  although  it  has  been  by  far  the 
longest  of  all.  It  appears  from  M.  Flandin's  copy,  that  only 
the  latter  part  of  each  line  is  now  legible,  and  even  that  is 
very  imperfect  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  inscription ;  the 
letters  that  he  gives,  cover  barely  one-half  of  the  space  he 
shows  in  his  copy,  and  this  again  is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  whole  space,  apparently  prepared  for  the  inscription,  on 
the  bas-relief.  Having  therefore  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  letters,  and  a  great  part  of  these  only  in  a  very  inco- 
herent state,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  identify  a  few 
words  which  may  have  escaped  Mr.  Thomas;  fortunately, 
spaces  occur  between  most  of  the  words,  which  render  this 
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inscription  easier  to  read  than  No.  II.,  so  far  as  the  letters 
extend. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  inscription  No.  Y.,  it  may  be 
observed)  that  the  title  of  the  sovereign,  malkdn  malkd,  occurs 
six  times ;  thrice  in  connection  with  the  name  Shahp&hri,  in 

A 

lines  1,  2,  6 ;  with  the  name  AHiharamazdi,  in  line  9  ;  with  a 
lost  name  in  line  15  ;  and  probably  in  line  40,  with  the  name 
Waiahidn,  which  likewise  occurs  in  line  33,  without  a  legible 

title,  but  preceded  by  the  epithet  b&ht  lUb&n  =  y^M  ^u 

'  liberated  soul,'  applied  only  to  deceased  persons.  There  is, 
therefore,  reason  to  suppose  that  this  inscription  dates  from 
some  short  time  after  the  death  of  Yarahrfin  I. 

wal  sam&i  wa  hu-kdmaki,  1.  1  may  possibly  be  HD^'^^)  ^) 

^^i^y^  )  '  to  heaven  and  good  desire.' 

hatcitan,  1.  1,  2,  appears  to  be  a  more  regular  Semitic  form 

than  )^^  *  to  be,'  which  latter  is  not  found  in  this  inscription ; 
compare  hawint,  No.  YI.  0.  11. 

kalti,  1.  2  and  elsewhere,  =  |^3a=|^)a  'made,  done.' 
wal  shatari  girdk  wal  girdk  kabir  kaltakdn  zi  yazddn  dpzdlihi 
(or  dpdddihi),  appears  to  be  a  sentence  frequently  repeated, 
comparing  1.  4,  11, 17,  and  81,  and  part  of  it  occurs  in  1.  13 ; 
it  may  doubtfully  be  read,  '  to  the  city  of  the  captive,  to  the 
great  captive  of  the  deeds  that  (are)  of  the  Ood  of  liberality.' 
Mr.  Thomas  connects  teal  with  the  Arabic  article  J1 ,  but  the 
initial  tc'  or  u  is  usually  the  representative  of  y,  and  the  word 
is  therefore  to  be  traced  to  the  Chaldee  7^ ;  but  in  Pahlavl  it 
does  not  mean  '  on,  over,'  as  in  most  Semitic  languages,  but 
it  is  confined  to  the  meanings  '  to,  for,'  and  suchlike,  which 
are  rare  meanings  for  7^,  and  are  commonly  represented  by 
the  Ghaldee  y  or  7^.    Kaltakdn  must  be  the  plural  of  the 

common  Pahlavl  word  ^^H  ^  9t^^9  '  ^^  action ;'  the  relative 
si,  Chaldee  ^ ,  is  here  seen  approximating  in  use  to  the  Persian 
idhdfat,  of  which  it  was  possibly  the  origin ;  none  of  the  final  I's 
in  these  inscriptions  appear  to  represent  the  idhdfat^  as  they 
seem  to  be  inseparable  finals,  and  without  reference  to  the 
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position  of  tbe  words.  Apzdlihi  is  one  of  a  class  of  abatnet 
nouns  ending  in  ihi,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  these  inscrip- 
tions ;  in  the  book-Pahlavt  there  is  a  similar  class  of  words 

ending  in  )'J(^  or  ))^ ,  traditionally  pronounced  esAn ;  now 
if  the  Sassanian  ihi  be  written  in  the  Pahlavl  character  it 
becomes  )^ ,  as  the  Sassanian  final  I  is  generally  represented 
by  the  Pahlavl  final  it ;  there  is  therefore  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  final  )<J|^  of  abstract  verbal  nouns,  so  com- 
mon in  the  book-Pahlavi,  ought  to  be  pronounced  lA^ ;  but 
untU  some  particular  Pahlavt  noun  of  this  class  can  be 
identified  in  the  inscriptions,  it  will  be  hazardous  to  adopt 
this  alteration  of  the  traditional  pronunciation. 

hatimun,  1.  5,  hcUimiind^  L  18,  hatimitnt^  L  32,  correspond  to 
the  Pahlavl  verb  ))^))^^aji  '  to  fill,  pour,'  according  to  the 
Pahl.-P&z.  Gloss. 

mam(in=)^I^^who,  which,'  and  walm&n^^)  ^that,  he, 
Um,  it,'  L  7,  are  the  only  words  ending  with  the  fijial  m&n 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  inscription. 

napashti  ydkwim&nt  dik,  1.  8  =  oau  ^))<^)0  )^HDtf )  '  was 

written  thus.' 

diharpat,  1.  8  =  ^^)^i»  'a  priest,  a  herbad;'  from  the 
Zand  aithra-paiti, 

dpam,  1.  9  =  ^^  *  also  I.' 

hamgunaki,  1.  10,  15,  16  =  ^)p.^  'the  same  kind.* 

tmzlunt,  1.  14,  corresponds  to  the  Pahlavl  verb  ))^))33) 
'  to  become,  go.' 

manudn,  1.  14,  appears  to  be  the  plural  of  ))^-^  'spirit.' 
yahmatun  probably  occurs  in  1.  28,  and  may  perhaps  cor- 
respond with  the  Pahlavi  )t^))^^^  '  to  arrive.' 

magupat,  1.  33  =  ^^p^'  a  priest,  a  mobed.' 

With  regard  to  the  verbs  in  this  inscription ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Iranian  terminations  into  the  writing  appears  to 
have  advanced  a  step  further  than  in  inscription  No.  VI. ; 
there  the  terminations  t,  d^  added  to  Semitic  verbs,  were 
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confined  to  the  ChaldsBo-PalilaYl ;  here  they  appear  in  the 
Sassanian  Pahlavi,  although  not  added  to  every  verb.  The 
termination  m,  of  the  Ist  person  singular,  also  occurs  once, 
added  to  the  conjunction  dpy  in  the  word  dpam. 

Inscription  No.  II.  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  most 
important  of  the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  when  an  intelligible 
copy  of  it  is  obtained,  as  it  evidently  treats  of  religious 
matters,  and  appears  to  be  fairly  legible  on  the  original  rock, 
and  complete,  except  two  or  three  words,  which  can  be  readily 
guessed,  when  the  context  is  imderstood.  M.  Flandin's 
copyist  appears  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  have  trusted  to  his  eyes 
alone,  with  the  usual  result  of  confounding  similar  letters, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inscription,  which  was 
probably  farther  from  his  eyes  than  the  lower  part.  No 
satisfactory  copy  of  a  rock-inscription  can  be  obtained,  unless 
the  fingers  are  frequently  used  to  confirm  the  evidence  of 
the  eyes ;  the  former  are  rarely  deceived  in  ascertaining  the 
shape  of  a  letter,  but  the  latter  often  are. 

Some  of  the  words  that  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
certainty,  in  inscription  No.  II.,  are  as  follows  : 

kartir,  1.  1  and  elsewhere,  may  perhaps  mean  ^  crown,'  as 
Mr.  Thomas  suggests ;  but  of  the  remainder  of  the  first  line, 
only  the  next  word  biigi,  and  man  yazdAn  at  the  end,  can  be 
satisfactorily  made  out;  although  the  latter  may  possibly 
be  preceded  by  maniA  chatari.  The  space  between  bagi  and 
manu  chaturi  is  usually  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  king 
and  his  other  titles ;  but  in  this  case  the  intermediate  letters 
fail  to  give  the  name  of  any  known  king,  and  the  title  malkAn 
tnalkd  cannot  be  read  among  them  by  any  ordinary  process. 

wazluni,  1.  2,  corresponds  to  the  Pahlavi  verb  1)^)^3)  '  to 
become,  go.' 

i/azddn,  L  3  and  elsewhere ;  the  orthography  of  this  word 
in  inscriptions  II.,  III.,  and  Y.,  is  another  indication  of  a 
later  date  than  that  of  inscriptions  I.,  lY.,  and  YI.,  in  which 
it  is  spelt  yaztdn;  all  the  later  inscriptions,  YII.  to  XII., 
have  i/azddn. 

wahishti  wa  ditshahtvi,  1.  4,  5,  and  8  ^  )aij())3  )  tH^^t 
'  heaven  and  hell." 
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mamdn,  hitmdn  and  yahtoiin  occur  in  line  6,  and  zanmdn  in 
line  10. 

yahw&n  humdnam,  tea  pawan  napshmdn,  1.  11,  =  )))Ai^ 
t'^^dlt  ttd)  t  ^t^W  '  I  ^^6  l^^iiy  fti^d  ^  my  own;'  yahwun 
hUtmdnam,  wa  madam  zanmdn^  1.  11,  12,  =  -C^-C)  'Ci'Cf^  ))Y^^ 
)^p  '  I  have  been,  and  on  this ;'  U  yahwun  kiimAnam,  1. 13,= 
^.^^1  ))IAi^  )  *  I  have  been ;'  zak  patoan  yazddn,  1.  14,  = 
Mi^3^  1)^  ^3  ^that  in  Ood;'  wa  nasazmdn  Hibdn  Idti  tea 

dsti,  1.   14,   15,  =  )^JMJ )  i^iO   ym^  )4'^») )   '  ^d  the 

prayer  of  the  soul  of  the  liberal  and  just ;'  are  all  phrases 
similar  to  the  language  of  the  books. 

mamdn  =  )^I^  *  who,  which,'  occurs  again  in  lines  16 
and  17. 

dik  wahishti  dUi  wa  d&sahu^i  diti,  1.  17, 18,  =  ^HO^t  ^A 

)^^  )^Ht)j4  )  Jt*^-»»  *  thus,  a  heaven  (there)  is,  and  a  hell 

(there)  is.' 

wal  wahishtl  wazlunt,  1.  18,  19,  =  ^)))3|  ^^(9^)  ^)  '  to 
heaven  went.' 

manu  hachak  II  zak  wal  dushahtcl  lamltan,  wa  mand  kalp 
kalt  humdn,  wa  mad<im  kalp  kart  bar  sazUant  walmdn  la-zanmdnl 

1  19,  20,  =  ,p^  ,   ,,^4-^^  )^Hyp  \  ^S  ^   ^(^    ,p^ 

)^5^la  ,P)  ^„^^5j3jj   ^3^  e,}^  ^3^  ,  ,^  ^^^  ^^ 

'  the  spirit  of  sin  I  that  to  hell  threw,  and  the  spirit  kur/a 
has  done;  and  on  kar/a  (being)  done,  the  fruit  went  forth, 
him  to  this.' 

yahmatunt  dpash  walmdn  dstundi,  1.  21,  =  «tfj^    ^ttt^^^3 

)^))^j»ii  )^3)  *  arrived,  also  he  saw  him.' 

manam  yahmatunt,  chlgun  II  kartir  yahmatun,  dpam  zanmdn 

ndmakl,  1.  21,  22,  =  H^^^  kartir  J  ))HiQ^^))^4'-Ki  -Cs-C 

^^1  )'C)^  ^tf  'from  me  arrived,  how  to  me  the  crown 
arrived,  also  I  this  writing.' 
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wa  napashti  dik  mamdn  li,  1. 22, 23,  =)  \^a%gh  )^HDd)t  t 
'  and  wrote  thus,  who  to  me/ 

man  shataldardn,  1.  23,  '  from  the  satraps/ 

dpam  ddbir  napsmdn  sam,  1.  24,  =  i^^j  I'^^Jtf  t  ^^tf '^  «^0^ 
'  also  I,  the  writer,  my  own  name/ 

The  latter  part  of  the  inscription  may  perhaps  be  read 
continuously,  but  with  some  reservation,  as  follows,  italicising 
merely  the  doubtful  readings  : 

Line  26 4haraz  n^maki  hazltant,  zak  27. 

yakaritant  &lk,  anmHn  zak  kartir ;  hiiinlinam  z\  Shahptihri  malkan 
malk&  karty  sham  28.  magupat  wa  41harpat  RUm  kalt)  hiimilQam, 
wa  Aiiharamazdi  malkan  malka,  wa  Wanahlan  malkan  29.  malki, 
zi  'Shahpiiharkan,  kartir  z\  Atiharamazdi  magiipat  RAm  kalti 
hflmlLnam,  wa  Wanahlan  30.  malk&n  [malka],  zi  Walahlanah, 
kartir  zi  biiht  luban  Wanahldn  wa  Auharamazdi  magiipat  i^tlm  kalti 

31.  hiim§.nam:   napashti  biihtaki   dintf  rd kartir  sam 

ShahOttAH] 

The  uncertain  words  in  this  text,  although  few  in  number, 
are  important  to  the  sense ;  it  is  therefore  only  with  much 
diffidence  that  a  translation  can  be  offered  as  follows : 

''After  that  the  writing  he  saw,  he  exclaimed  thus, 

'Where  (is)  that  crown?'  I  am  that  made  Shahpiihri  king  of  the 
kings,  the  name  of  mobad  and  herbad  of  R^m  I  have  made ;  and 
ACQiaramazdi  king  of  the  kings,  and  Wanahlan  king  of  the  kings, 
that  (were)  Shahpiihar'«  som;  the  crown  that  (was)  of  Atihara- 
mazdi, mobad  of  Rum,  I  have  made ;  and  Wanahlan  (king  of)  the 
kings,  that  (was)  Walahl&n'«  brother,  the  crown  that  (was)  of 
the  liberated  souls,  Wanahlan  and  Aiiharamazdi,  mobads  of  E{im, 

I  have  made.    Written  of  the  emancipated  of  the  faith 

the  crown  of  the  name  of  Shah(p{diii)." 

The  word  here  taken  as  JRAm  can  also  be  read  sham,  'a 
name ;'  the  suggested  translations  of  ShahpHharkan  and  JFalah- 
Idnah  are  no  doubt  yery  hazardous  guesses,  especially  as  they 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  history,  but  the  correspondence 
of  the  final  ah  with  the  Chaldee  Htt  '  brother,'  is  tempting ; 
it  is  more  probably,  however,  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing, 
mas.,  and  kan  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew  p  '  base, 
foundation/  or  the  Syriac  \^  *  stem ;'  these  affixes  are  evi- 
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dently  the  forerunners  of  the  Pahlavl  affix  )^  4n,  as  in  f^^fy^d 

Tkpakdn  ^33«^^^)ii  Artahshirdn,  and  )Ai)ii)^^  Shah- 

pAhardn^  which  affix  might  be  read  hd. 

The  date  of  the  inscription  appears,  pretty  clearly,  to  have 
been  after  the  death  of  Yarahr&n  I.  and  the  coronation  of 
Yarahr&n  II. ;  it  therefore  seems  to  have  been  inscribed  about 
the  same  time  as  No.  Y.,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  The 
Ir&nian  suffixes  of  the  1st  and  3rd  persons  singular  are  freely 
used,  as  in  dpam,  dpashy  hdmdnam,  wazMnt,  etc.,  and  the 
language  generally  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
Pahlavi  books  ;  in  some  places,  however,  the  Huzv&rash  verb 
is  still  found  without  the  Iranian  suffix. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  inscriptions;  Nos.  VJJL.  to  X. 
contain  merely  the  names,  titles,  and  genealogy  of  later  kings, 
and  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  by  Mr.  Thomas ;  Nos.  XI. 
and  XII.,  which  also  bring  the  Sassanian  regal  record  down 
to  Shahpiihar  III.,  evidently  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  in 
addition  to  the  titles,  but  the  lithograph  in  Sir  W.  Ouseley's 
Travels  is  too  vague  to  admit  of  many  words  being  read ;  the 
original  copy  might  perhaps  be  rather  more  legible,  but  it  is 
very  desirable  that  paper  casts  and  new  copies  should  be 
obtained  from  the  original  inscriptions,  which  appear  to  be 
nearly  perfect  and  very  legible.  Several  Pahlavi  words, 
besides  the  names  and  titles,  can  be  discovered  in  these  two 
inscriptions ;  amongst  them  are  humdnam  and  dpam  in  1.  2,  3 
of  No.  XI. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  the  Sassanian  inscriptions 
has  been  to  prove  that  the  Sassanian  Pahlavi  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  nearly 
identical  with  the  Pahlavi  of  the  writings  still  preserved  by 
the  Parsis,  except  in  the  forms  of  several  of  the  letters.  It 
also  appears  that  the  Chaldaeo-Pahlavi  was  merely  a  slightly 
different  dialect  of  the  same  language,  written  in  a  diiferent 
character.  The  written  language,  although  three- fourths 
Semitic,  had  nearly  abandoned  the  Semitic  verbal  inflections, 
and  was  beginning  to  adopt  the  Iranian  terminations  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  and  this  alteration  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded,  till  it  produced  the  written  language 
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of  the  Pahlayl  books,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century. 
The  books  have  continued  to  be  ¥fTitten  in  the  same  language, 
but  read  in  P&zand,  to  the  present  day ;  which  mode  of  read- 
ing has  occasioned  frequent  substitutions  of  the  spoken  P&zand 
word  for  its  Huzv&rash  equivalent  in  the  M8S. 

The  latest  of  the  Sassanian  inscriptions  may  date  from  near 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  while  the 
oldest  Pahlavi  MS8.  in  Europe  (those  of  the  Vandid&d,  No.  1, 
at  Copenhagen,  and  No.  4,  in  E.  I.  Lib.  London)  were  written 
A.D.  1323 ;  this  interval  of  about  935  years  is  bridged  over,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  Pahlavi  legends  on  coins  and  gems, 
which  have  been  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Thomas  some  years 
ago ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by  a  few  inscriptions  in  the 
cursive  character,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed,  as  lessening 
the  interval  between  the  extant  records  in  the  Sassanian  and 
cursive  character. 

Sir  W.  Ouseley  mentions  two  or  three  short  inscriptions 
in  the  cursive  Pahlavi  character,  and  gives  a  copy  of  one 
line  of  one  of  them;  M.  Flandin  also  gives  a  copy  of  a  similar 
short  inscription ;  but  although  many  recent  Pahlavi  letters 
can  be  read  in  these  copies,  they  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
telligible for  a  connected  reading.  The  dates  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  quite  uncertain,  and  the  writing  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  in  vertical,  instead  of  horizontal  lines. 

In  1866  I  furnished  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  with  a  copy  of  two  legible  Pahlavi  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  Kanhert  caves,  in  the  island  of  Salsette, 
near  Bombay,  and  which  are  also  written  in  vertical  lines; 
these  inscriptions,  together  with  two  others,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Bhkd  Dajt  at  the  same  place,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  P&rsi  Pahlavi  scholars,  who  published  ex- 
planations of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Zartoshtt  Abht&s, 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  Two  of  these  inscriptions  were  noticed 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  when  he  visited  the  Kanherl 
caves  in  1760,  but  although  acquainted  with  the  Pahlavi 
character,  he  supposed  they  were  Mongolian,  on  account  of 
the  lines  being  vertical.  They  are  all  dated,  and  record  the 
names  of  P&rsis,  who  visited  the  caves  between  the  years 
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356  and  390  of  Yazdagard,  or  about  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  earliest  date  in  theee 
inscriptions,  which  I  read  364,  corresponds  to  a.d.  995 ;  and 
the  writing  is  therefore  328  years  older  than  the  oldest 
Pahlavl  MS.  extant  in  Europe,  but  there  is  no  sensible  differ- 
ence in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  except  in  the  compound  ^ii 

which  has  the  upper  letter  set  close  down  upon  the  lower 
one.  By  means  of  these  inscriptions,  the  mediseval  interval, 
between  the  Sassanian  Pahlavi  records  and  the  extant  speci- 
mens of  the  cursive  Pahlavi  writings,  is  reduced  to  about 
607  years ;  and  there  is  Pahlavi  writing  extant,  which  still 
further  reduces  this  interval. 

In  the  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  343, 
fac-similes  are  given  of  a  grant  made  to  the  Syrian  Church 
in  Southern  India,  and  engraved  on  six  copper  plates.  The 
grant  itself  is  in  an  old  Tamil  alphabet,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  translated,  or  its  actual  date  discovered, 
but  it  appears  from  the  history  of  the  Primitive  Church  of 
Malay&la,  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  i.,  p.  178,  that 
its  date  is  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 
One  of  the  copper  plates  of  this  grant  contains  the  signatures 
of  the  witnesses ;  eleven  of  these  are  in  the  Cufic  character, 
and  have  been  explained  at  the  time  the  fac- similes  were 
published;  the  next  ten  signatures  are  in  the  cursive  Pahlavi, 
differing  no  more  from  that  of  the  Parsi  books  than  the 
signature  of  any  one  differs  from  his  ordinary  hand-writing  ; 
the  last  four  signatures  are  in  the  Hebrew  character,  but  the 
language  is  Persian. 

The  form  of  attestation  used  by  the  witnesses  who  wrote 
Pahlavi,  being  often  repeated,  is  easily  determined  to  be  as 

follows:  'C)'Cy^  Hi^^)^  ^^4)  (signature)  3  )^))d^minuku  la 

(signature)  patash  gukds  humdnam,  *the  spiritual  I  (signature) 
am  witness  to  it  ;"*  miniiku  appears  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
title,  and  two  of  the  witnesses  write  it  fnanuku ;  two  others 
somewhat  vary  the  latter  part  of  the  form  of  attestation ;  the 
names  can  be  read  without  much  difficulty,  but  are  not 
readily  identified  with   any  existing   names;  however,   as 
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^ /U|y^  ocean  in  one  of  die  mimuneB,  tbe  writen  were 
probably  VMia.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  these 
signatures,  as  for  as  they  can  be  read : 

\)  )]^)\^  [•W])*'  -0-11^  ^^  W1-0 

i  i^M^-C  -^-^  -o^^i^  -vt«« 
•o*^t*  -vt»e>  ^utfi-j  ^  )^^^* 

i  t^M^-^-^V^ 

•tfWW  -0*^^  wr*  ^  ^^^  m^ 

•C^  -O^JI*  -O^^O  ^•^>*»  »^HOW 

)V)^-C  -Mi**  -0*^)*  -w»tf 

^  Owing  to  want  of  type,  the  Pahlavt  compoundB  thronghont  this  paper  are 
resolyed,  either  into  their  component  letten,  or  into  each  other  letters  as  hest 

represent  the  form  of  the  oompovnd ;  thvt,  the  compound  of  3  and  a,  which  is 
similar  in  form  to  the  Zand/,  is sspnaented  hy  au,  and  ii  +  A*  ^  HU^* 
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The  form  of  attestation  uaei,  by  the  witnesseB  who  wrote  in 
the  Hebrew  character,  appears  to  be  hak  g^n  kan  (signature) 
padish  gu  h&m,  'the  truth-speaking-doer  (signature)  to  it 
I  speak ; '  of  the  names,  Makl&ll  (Michael)  is  the  most  readily 
identified,  but  Abraham  and  Hasan* Alt  are  also  pretty  dear. 
The  following  is  a  transcript  of  these  signatoresiyso  fiur  as  they 
can  be  read:  , 

rjy  pn  p  pi  an 


p  pi  an  Dinii 

yap  DnnaN 

p  pi  an  Dwa 

Dimi  ^^n^  na» 

The  signatures  to  this  grant  are  probably  the  oldest  P&rsi 
writing  extant,  and  the  interval  between  this  Pahlavl  writing 
and  the  latest  of  the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  is  probably  not 
more  than  450  years. 

The  fragment  of  Ibn  Muqaffa's  writings,  before  quoted 
from  the  Kitabu-1-fihrist,  has  also  preserved  for  us  the  forms 
of  two  words  in  cursive  Pahlavi,  as  they  were  written  in  his 
day,  or  about  seventy-five  years  earlier  than  the  probable  date 
of  the  Indian  copper-plate  grant,  and  these  forms  seem  almost 
imaltered  by  the  successive  Arab  transcribers,  through  whose 
pens  they  have  passed.  It  also  appears  from  further  quotations 
from  the  Kit&bu-l-fihrist,  msule  by  M.  Lenormant  in  the 
Jouroal  Asiatique,  Aug.-Sept.,  1865,  p.  197-9,  that  the 
Persians  used  several  alphabets ;  one  for  engraved  inscrip- 
tions only,  others  for  MSS.  of  various  kinds ;  one  of  these 
last,  called  Jj^,  used  for  writing  medical  and  philosophical 

works,  is  given,  and  among  the  forms  handed  down  to  us, 
through  the  corrupting  medium  of  the  pens  of  successive 
Arab  transcribers,  M.  Lenormant  recognizes  the  following 
letters  of  the  cursive  Pahlavi  alphabet : 
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There  fieemB,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  a  cursive  Pahlayi 
character,  nearly  identical  with  that  uaed  by  the  P&rsls  at 
the  present  time,  was  contemporary  with  the  Sassanian  and 
ChaldsDo-Pahlavl  characters,  the  latter  being  used  for 
engraying,  and  the  former  for  writing,  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Sassanian  kings.  How  much  further  back  we  have  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  these  alphabets,  only  adapted  for  the 
proper  representation  of  a  Semitic  language,  or  for  the  origin 
of  the  Zand  alphabet,  adapted  to  the  more  complicated 
sounds  of  an  Arian  tongue,  is  a  matter  which  admits  of  much 
discussion  and  difference  of  opinion ;  it  is,  however,  evident 
that  the  Zand  alphabet  must  have  been  invented  at  a  time 
when  the  pronunciation  of  the  Zand  language  was  well 
known,  as  it  provides  for  the  distinct  representation  of  a  large 
number  of  vowel  sounds,  which  must  have  required  a  good 
ear  to  distinguish.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sounds  of  the  Zand  language,  as 
spoken,  could  have  existed  at  a  later  date  than  that  of  the 
AchaBmenian  kings. 

The  following  vocabulary  of  the  words  that  have  been 
identified  in  the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  together  with  several 
words  that  can  be  isolated  with  tolerable  certainty,  though 
not  yet  identified,  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  proceed  further  in  this  investigation. 

Materials   for  a    Yocabulary    of   the   Sassanian 

Inscriptions. 

The  references  are  to  the  numbers  given  to  the  inscriptions 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  to  the  lines  in  the  original  of  each 
inscription. 

References  immediately  following  the  letter  C,  are  to  the 
Chaldsdo-Pahlavi  versions,  and  doubtful  readings  and  refer- 
ences are  italicised.  The  letters  0.  and  S.,  prefixed  to  words, 
also  refer  to  the  GhaldsBO  and  Sassanian  readings  respectively. 

The  Greek  synonyms  are  given  precisely  in  the  forms  that 
occur  in  the  inscriptions,  and  are  therefore  often  in  the 
genitive  case. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  original  letter,  represented  for 
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Ae  sake  of  oonTenience  by  h,  was  probably  a  strong  gattoral 

aspirate. 

ftdln,  n.  10,  YI.  10,  C.  10,  <then;'  OhalcL|^^;  oonespoBds 

toS.  6har,mVI.  11. 
ftdlnan,    YI.   5,   'then   we;'  »ftdin  +  the  Syziao  soflz  of  tlia 

Ist  per.  pi.  . 

fthalmani,  III.  iii.  2,  '  Aharman,  the  eril  spirit;'  Phi.  t^^H(9^* 

fthfin,  in.  xyii.  4. 

fihar,  n.  9,  26,  227.  tv.  4,  YI.  11,  14,  'after,  afterwards;*  PhL 

fthiirmazd,  C.  I.a.  see  &<iliaramazdl. 

&ihaipat,  n.  28,  III.  it,  1,  Y.  8,  <  a  priest  of  the  inferior  order,  a 

herbad;'  Phi.  ^fy^^;  Z.  a^thrapaitL 
aik,  IL  S,  17,  22,  26,  27,  III.  ix.  4,  asw.  1,  C.  ixiv.  4,  xxx.  3, 

Y.  8,  YI.  8,  9,  C.  8,  '  thus,  that ;'  Phi.  aigh ;  Chald.  "a^. 
&il&n,  IX.  X.  6,  10,  '  Iran ;'  ==  alr&n. 
dlr,  IL  3,  9, 15, 16,  YI.  13, 14,  supposed  to  be  a  prohibitive  advecb, 

<  never,'  may  be  dy^,  or  dtv ;  comp.  Chald.  ^tt ;  correspcHids 

to  C.  hip. 
atriin,  I.  2,  III.  i.  3,  vi.  6,  lY.  2,  4,  YI.  2,  3,  YII.  4,  7,  VIH.  4, 

7,  XI.  5,  6,  Xn.  1,  3,  *Iiin;'  Phi.  y^^l  Gr.  apiavtov; 

corresponds  to  C.  arlan ;  also  =  &ilan. 
dirt,  II.  17,  17,  or  diwL 
dUhd,  C.  lU.  xidx.  3,  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  district. 

altl,  II.  18,  18,  'there  is;'  Phi.  )^^i»;  Chald.  n% 

dlzHfif  n.  3,  perhaps,  *thus,  so;'  Phi.  ))^3ii;  Pers.  ^J^l ;  may 

also  be  read  dip4n. 
ik,  C.  YI.  9,  *if;'  Chald.  "Tt^;  corresponds  to  S.  hat 

akasl,  C.  YI.  9,  *  knowing,  aware;'  Phi.  ^i»^ ;  Pers.  ^\^. 

akyak,  C.  HI.  xxid.  3 ;  PI.  &kyakln,  C.  III.  xxvi.  2. 

&lha,  C.  I.  1,  3,  C.  IV.  1,  3,  4,  C.  YI.  1,  3,  *  divine ;'  Chald.  flT^; 

Gr.  6eov ;  corresponds  to  S.  bagi. 
aluhi,  C.  La,  *  God ;'  Heb.  HiSn  1  Gr.  0€ov. 

amat,  YI.  5,  C.  5,  'when,  that;'  Phi.  ^.^. 

dmir,  II.  7. 

anarian,  C.  IV.  2,  C.  YI.  2,  'non-Ariaus,   or  non-Ir&n ;'    Phi. 

iMl^JiiMl  *  corresponds  to  S.  aniran ;  Gr.  avapuofwv* 
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finil&D,  IX.,  X  6,  10  r=  &nir&a. 

&nlr&n,  IV.  2,  VI.  2,  VII.  4,  8,  VHI.  4,  7,  XI.  5,  6,  Xn.  2,  3, 

non-Ir&n;'    PhL    ))Ai)5ji^*  coxresponds  toC.  fiiiM&n;  Ghr. 

avapuoHop. 
dnkalin,  III.  xxrii.  4. 
&mn&n,  n.  27,  'urA^r^?'  Chald.  jlj, 

ko&,  C.  VI.  8,  'that,  thus,  behold;*  oomp.  Chald.  ^7^;  corres- 
ponds to  S.  ^k. 

&pain,  n.  22,  24,  V.  9,  XI.  3,  'also  I;»  Phi.  ^  ;  Chald. 
Cjtit  +  Iranian  suffix  of  ist  per.  sing. 

&pan,  VI.  4,  6,  7,  'also  we;'  Chald.  t|I>$  +  Semitic  suffix  of  1st 
pen.  plur. 

&pash,  n.  21,  m.  X.  S,  XX.  4,  'also  he,  also  it;'  FhL  HUt^' 
Chald.  tM  +  Iranian  suffix  of  8rd  pers.  sing. 

dpdddfht,  V.  31,  perhaps  a  mis-reading  for  &pz&llhl. 

&pz&llhl,  V.  17,  ' Uberdlity','  Chald.  Ilfi. 

droEdiHy  V.  80. 

irg^^  V.  13,  VI.  9. 

&rl&n,  C.  I.  2,  C.  III.  xxvii  2,  xxviii.  1,  xxxii.  4,  C.  IV.  2,  3, 
C.  VI.  2,  4,  'Arians,  or  Ir&n;'  correqKmds  to  S.  &ir&n;  Or. 
apuawv* 

drMni,  n.  23,  or  dmnt 

drtnMy  C.  m.  xxxii.  4,  '  ArmemaJ 

&rtahahatar,  I.  I,  C.  2,  in.  L  2,  F/ZT.  8,  C.  xxxii.  5,  IV.  3,  C.  3, 
VI.  d,C.  3,  Vn.  10,  'ArdeshSr  F&pakan,'  fonnder  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  who  reigned  a.d.  223-6  to  238-40 ;  also  the  name  of  the 
tenth  Sassanian  king,  who  reigned  from  ▲.!>.  380-1  to  383-6 ; 

Fhl.  J^HD^t^)^  ^^  J>j^^ii ;  Or.  Apra^apw. 
dt^,  n.  26. 
ditf  n.  26,  apparently  a  yerb;  if  not  dffU  ^  dUi^  it  may  perhaps  he 

theP&z.^i»'is.' 

astfindl,  n.  21,  '  sees,  saw ;'  PhL|  t^)tt*«i»  5  ^^^^^  ^Kl  J  ^« 
final  di  of  this  and  other  yerbs,  may  be  guessed  to  represent 
the  Zand  termination  ti  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing. 

asiir,  C.  III.  xxxiL  3,  '  Assyria.' 

atari,  n.  23,  V.  36,  '>«;'  Phi.  ))^i»;  Z.  fttar6  or  &thr&. 

&tar-kid&,  IH.  i.  4,  <  fire-temple.' 
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fttarmin,  C.  VI.  8,  '  place ;'  Chald.  ^If^. 

fttaahl,  Y.  17, 36,  pi.  ^tashin,  Y.  34,  'fire;'  Phi.  ^J(y^^ ;  Z.  itanh. 

&<iliaramazdl,  I.a.  II.  28,  29,  80,  IH.  xi.  8,  Y.  6,  9,  YIII.  6,  X.  12, 
XI.  1,  XII.  3,  'Hormazd,  the  divine  spirit;*  alBO  the  name 
of  the  third  and  eighth  Sassanian  kings,  who  reigned  ircm, 
A.D.  269-71  to  271-3,  and  from  ▲.!>.  300-3  to  808-10  re- 
spectively;  Phi.  J»^^^=&<iharm&;  Z.  ahoro  mazdio;  Or. 

Jm>9;  C.  fihiirmazd. 
MloAdalt,  YI.  11. ;  comp.  d^Ll^ni,  11.  23. 
iillpadasht,  C.  YI.  10,  'ordered;'  Sans.  ^Pl^^;  ooneBpondB  to 

S.  parm&t. 
A6,t^  or  d^,  probably  a  pronoun,  or  conjunction ;  comp.  Chald.  H^* 

or  Z.  awa4- 
iy&tan,  C.  727.  xxiii.  4,  YI.  6,  C.  6,  'mighty;'  Heb  jH^. 
&«l&dlhl,  n.  4. 

bab&.  III.  XV.  6,  *  gate,  metropolis;'  PhLiUi ;  Chald.  ^. 

bachak,  II.  19,  'sin,  crime;'  Phi.  ^(3    i;  Pers.  O. 

bag,  C.  YI.  4,  'divine ;'  see  bagi. 

bagdat,  III.  zv.  4. 

bagl,  I.  1,  3,  II.  1,  lY.  1,  3,  4,  YI.  1,  3,  4„  YU.  2,  6,  9,  IX.  XH. 

1,  3,  'divine;'  PhLbagh;  Z.  bagho;  Gr.  deov\  corresponds 

to  C.  alha. 

bala,  YI.  8,  8,  '  without,  outside ; '  Phi.  im ;  Chald.  Ny5 ;  corres- 
ponds to  bara  in  YI.  C.  7. 

balblta,  IH.  xvii.  3,=barbita, '  a  chieftain ;'  PhL  M^^\ 


banapshm&n,  III.  xv.  6,  'self;'  Phi.  ^^^)i\  Chald.  {yfl35. 

banlt,  C.  YI.  9,  11,  'built,  formed;'  Chald.  HiSj  corresponds  to 
S.  chiti. 

V 


bar,  II.  20,  'fruit,  produce,  profit;*  Phlj;  Pers.y . 

bara,  C.  YI.  7,  9,   'without,  outside;'    Phi.  iiU;   Chald.  tjSj; 

corresponds  to  S.  bala  and  S.  biliini. 
barbltan,  III.  viii.  4,  xvi.  ^,  YI.  6,  C.  6,  'generals,  chieftains;' 

pi.  of  Phi.  ^^^\  ;  Chald.  J^D^Sa  ■ 

bari,  C.  I.  3,  C.  lY.  2,  C.  YI.  2,  'son;'  Chald.  ^3 ;  corresponds  to 
S.  barmloi ;  Gr.  vu)v. 
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bai1-la-bai1y  C.  IV.  4,  'son's  son;'  Chald.  ^*[)^*^;  oorresponds  to 

8.  napl ;  Gr.  e/eyovov, 
bann&n,  I.  8,  IV.  8,  VI.  8,  VII.  6,  VIII.  6,  IX.  X.  8,  'son ;'  Phi. 

y^t ;  oorresponcU  to  C.  bari ;  Gr.  viov, 

hanam,  II.  9,  9,  '  sacred  twigs ; '  Phi.  ^^iyi ;  Z.  baresma. 

bidK  III.  r.  4,  V.  2,  6. 

bidihit,  V.  25,  comp.  hidant,  V.  20. 

blKlnl,  VI.  10,  'external,  outside;'  Pers.  jVjW- 

bin,  V.  84,  67.  ^ 

hUh,  C.  VI.  7. 

hit,  III.  yi.  2,  z.  8,  xvit.  4* 

biiht,  n.  20,  80,  V.  88,  'released;'  Phi.  ^J»)i . 
biihtakl,  II.  81,  'released,  free;'  Phi.  ^^)\ . 

chabM&,  ni.  z.  2. 

chad,  VI.  7,  'Md^,  direetion;*  Chald.  ^;  corresponds  to  Chad,  and 

may  perhaps  be  read  had. 
chahalkt,  II.  5. 
chltak,  VI.  7,  9,  15;  chlt&kl,  VI.  11,  14,  probably  the  name  of 

some  building,  'chaitya?;'  corresponds  to  C.  shitl. 

chltl,  VI.  10,  12,  'built;'  corresponds  to  C.  banlt;  Sans,  f^* 
ehisAn  or  ehi^Hf  II.  22,  'how,  as;'  Phi.  11  V%^;  Pen.  ^«^. 


V  » 


dablr,  11.  10,  24,  'writer;'  Phi.  33^3;  Pers.^J. 
darmakf  II.  17. 

dlkl,  VI.  7,  13,  'pot,  hollow,  cave;'  PhL  )53^;  corresponds  to  C. 
wlm. 

din^,  II.  31,  '&ith,  religion;  Phi.  t)^;  comp.  Chald.  {^. 
d^isahwi,  II.  8,  18    )    _   „  ,    _._   ^^^  ^  ^^    ^         ..   % 
dftshahA  n.  6.  19  J  '»"«"!'    ^^  >*-V»^'  ^«"-  tJ^''' 

gadm&n.  III.  zv.  2,  zzii.  4,  '  lustre,  splendour ;'  Phi.  t<^«0  • 

girak,  III.  zz.  4,  V.  4,  4,  11,  11,  13,  18,  81,  possibly  'captive;' 
Pers.^. 

ffikkdnlhl,  V.  80. 
g^imoniy  II.  17. 
giinaki,  U.  6. 


•  * 
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had|  C.  YI.  7,  side,  direotioo,  kwiubfy;'  Ghald.  Htti  or  Atmb.  a>>  * 

corresponds  to  S.  chad, 
halg<ipat,  III.  ix.  8,  6,  zyiii.  3. 

hamak,  C.  III.  zxix.  8,  'all,  erery;'  PhL  ^^ ;  F^n.  UkM. 
bamgiinald,  Y.  10, 1^,  16,  'same,  similar;'  Fhl.  ^))X^*  Plan. 

hanahtH  ^*  7,  13,  <pnt  down,  placed;'  Phi.  ttt^ttt^)^;  Heb. 

hiph.  of  nn)  '  to  descend ;  corresponds  to  C.  haqAtm^d. 

liaq&lmii,  C.  III.  xxvi.  3,  haq&tmM,  C.  YI.  12,  haq&tmiit,  C.  YI.  7, 
'erected,  set,  made  to  stand;'  Heb.  hiph.  of  Q!|p  'to  aimd;' 
corresponds  to  S.  hanahtibi. 

harary&,  C.  YI.  5,  7,  8,  12,  13, 14,  'arrow,  javelin;'  oorreBponda  to 
S.  haty&. 

hashatar,  C.  III.  xziv.  2,  xzr.  4,  zzyii.  2,  zxix.  8,  3,  xxz.  1,  2, 
xxxi.  4,  5,  6,  xxxii.  4,  '  city,  town ;'  S.  shataii ;  perhaps  from 
Z.  khshathrd,  '  dominioiL' 

haahatardaiin,  C  III.  xxvi.  8,  C.  YI.  6,  'satraps,  governors;'  cor- 
responds to  S.  shataldal&n. 

hatlmiid,  n.  24,  hatlm^ln,  Y.  5,  hattmtknd,  Y.  18,  hattmibt,  T.  82, 

'  to  fill,  pour ;'  Phi.  ))^))^^ ;  it  is  donbtM  whether  the 

correct  meaning  of  this  Pahlavl  verb  is  known ;  Heb.  hiph.  of 
DIJN  '  to  shut  np.' 

hatya,  YI.  5,  7,  8,  13,  15,  'arrow,  javelin;'  Phi.  H^t^  J  Chald. 

VH  •  corresponds  to  C.  hararya. 
hawind,  C.  YI.  8,  hawlndJ,  C.  VI.  9,  10,  hawlnt,  C.  YI.  11,  'was, 

been ;'  Chald.  tf\T\  I  corresponds  to  S.  hiim&n. 
hawitan,  Y.  1,  2,   'was,  been;'   Chald.  N^H.     Probably  Amrl^tm, 

having  become  fixed  in  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  of  the  preterit,  like 

all  Pahlavl  verbs  &om  roots  ending  in  My  or  H* 

hazltant,  II.  13,  26,  'saw,  beheld;'  Phi.  ))^))^3>i» ;  Chald.  Hin. 
hip,  C.  YI.  12,  13,  supposed  to  be  a  prohibitive  adverb,  *  never;* 

corresponds  to  S.  d(r. 
hUM,  II.  12,  perhaps  toahUhti, 
ha,  C.  YI.  7,  h^b,  C.  YI.  12,  13,  hCip,  C.  YI.  14,  'him,  it,  that;' 

Chald.  M^n  and  ^H ;  correspond  to  S.  zak  and  S.  walm&n. 

hii-kamaki,  Y.  1,  '  good  desire,  good  intention ;'  Phi.  ^  and  f^^  \ 
Z.  hu  and  k&ma. 
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htmSka,  IL  6, 19,  ILL  zxiL  1,  C.  zzx.  4,  YI.  10, 10, 12,  <  wm,  if;' 

Phi.  t^^  J  ooirectponds  to  C.  liawindi  and  C.  hawint. 
hiim&iiam,  IL  4,  11,  12,  18,  27, 28,  29,  31,  K  58,  XI.  2,  'I  am;' 

Phi.  ^4^. 

hiipalast,  II.  2,  *gocdmrshipp0ri'  Phi.  )AI  and  ^1^6  >  ^^^-  ^^^-^A' 

kablr,  ZT.  ^5,  V.  4, 11,  17,  81,  84,  'great;*  Heb.  TSJ. 

;bK20^  C.  VL  11,  14,  •  wrote ;'  see  hOab. 

kal,  C.  YI.  9,  12,  18,  'to,  nnto ;'  corTesponds  to  S.  waL 

kalit,  n.  18. 

kahn&n,  IX.  '  Xann&n.' 

kalp,  n.  19,  20,  <kar&,  good  works  and  atonement;'  PhL  ^3^. 
kalt,  IL  5,  19,  'did,  made;'=kart 
kaltakan,  Y.  4,  17,  81,  'deeds,  actions ;'t=kartayin. 
kaltl,  n.  12,  28,  29,  80,  Y.  2,  13,  'done,  made ;'=»karii. 
karaz&w&,  C.  YI.  1,  'proclamation,  edict;'  Chald.  yj^^ 
karm&n,  C.  III.  zzx.  7,  zzzi.  6,  possibly  *Jietd;*  £teb.  *^;  but 
very  donbtftd. 

kart,  n.  20,  SO,  27, '  did,  made ;'  PhL  ^)^  and  ^^ ;  Pers.    jj , 

kartakdlU  HI.  ir.  8. 

kartak&n,  HI.  i  5,  zvii.  2,  '  deeds,  actions ;'  pi.  of  Phi.  ^^)^  and 

^^yt  Pers.  xj/. 

karti,  n.  4,  III.  ii.  8,  iv.  2, '  done,  made ;'  Phi.  )^)^. 

kartir,  IL  1,  22,  23,  27,  29,  30,  31,  probably  'crown,'  as  Mr. 

Thomas  supposes ;  Heb.  *1](^^. 
luUah,  YI.  12,  16,  'wrote,  written;'  Chald.  3f|p;  C.  iatM. 
k&mk&U,  Y.  3,  16,  'power,  immum;'  Pers.  ^.UU\^. 
k&mk&llt,  Y.  10. 
kiltt,  U.  16. 

kin,  n.  16,  'hatred,  malioe,  revenge  ;*  Phi.  p^ ;  Pers.     <^ 
kM&pl,  Y.  9. 

la,  IL  20,  YI.  7,  8,  C.  7,  7,  7,  8,  9,  14,  'to,  for,  at;*  Ohald.  S^. 
lab&,  m.  iz.  8,  zvi.  2,  zvii.  3,  4,  zzii.  2,  C.  zziii.  4,  6,  'great, 

sobIe;'PU.ii|3;  Chald.  K^^. 


■^ 
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lagalmSLn,  VL  6, 12,  'foot;'  Phi.  t^^;  Chald.^j'l;  correspoiidi 

to  C.  nagaiin. 
lakamf  U.  6. 
lakamd,  III.  xxir.  4.  . 

lamltan,  U.  19,  VI.  8,  8,  16,  *  threw,  cast;'   Phi.  ))^))^ft5^; 

Ghald.  atS^ ;  corresponds  to  C.  ramlt    Probably  lamiiim ;  see 

hawitan. 
Ian,  C.  YI.  5,  10,  'us,  we;'  Chald.  H;  corresponds  to  S.  lanmin. 

lanm&n,  III.  ix.  4,  x.  2,  xi.  2,  VI.  11,  'us,  we;'  Phi.  )4v  t  ««- 

responds  to  C.  Ian. 
latlr,  V.  8. 

li,  m.  xviii.  2,  VI.  9,  C.  8,  '  not ;'  Phi.  jO  ;  Chald.  tJ^. 
l&d,  n.  6. 

l&sti,  n.  15,  'just;'  Phi.  t^«^^;  Pers.  cuwl;. 

l&tt,  n.  14,  'Hberal;'  PhL  )^»i»3 ;  Pers.  olj. 

11,  n.  1,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  18,  19,  20,  22,  23,  SS,  V.  10,  VI.  1,  C. 

1,  '  me,  I ;'  Phi.  J ;  Chald.  V.  The  Pahlavl  has  adopted  most 
of  its  personal  pronouns  in  an  oblique  case,  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  the  Semitic  preposition  la  +  pronominal  suffix. 

lubak,  II.  21,  lawful,  suitable,  pleasant;*  Phi.  ^^iy  ]  Pers.  Vy  ; 
may  perhaps  be  read  lUhdn, 

liibILn,  II.  14,  30,  V.  38,  'soul;'  Phi.  yoiiS;  Pers.     t 

Itiinl,  VI.  5,  'before;*  Phi.  )p)3 ;  corresponds  to  C.  qadmatmUn. 
1^1,  II.  7. 

madam,  II.  12,  'on,  upon;'  Phi.  ^^. 
madamah,  II.  15,  III,  iii.  8^ 

magiipat,  II.  28,  29,  30,  V.  33,  '  high  priest,  mobad ; '  Phi.  ^^p«^. 

magustan,  V.  3. 

makUm,  C.  III.  xxix.  5. 

maharhtt,  II.  5,  6,  9,  10. 

maharti,  II.  15,  16. 

malka,  I.  2,  3,  C.  2,  3,  II.  27,  28,  29,  III.  i.  2,  iii.  1,  v.  3,  vii.  3, 
XY.  3,  xvii.  5,  XX.  2,  C.  xxv.  6,  xxviii.  1,  xxix.  5,  5,  xxxii.  5, 
IV.  2,  3,  5,  C.  1,  3,  4,  V.  1,  2,  6,  9,  IS,  40,  VI.  2,  3,  4,  C.  2, 
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8,  6,  Vn.  8,  7,  11,  VIIL  4,  7,  9,  IX.  1,  2,  X.  6,  10,  18, 

XI.  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  10,  XII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  'king;'  Phi.  Ji^J-^; 

Chald.  ^^t^  def.  K^'?© ;  Or.  fia(rCKea>^. 

malHn,  I.  2,  II.  27,  28,  28,  80,  III.  i.  2,  iii.  1,  IV.  1,  3,  V.  1,  2, 
6,  9,  15,  40,  VI.  1,  8,  VII.  8,  7,  10,  VIDE.  8,  6,  9,  IX.  X. 
6,  9,  13,  XL  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  10,  XII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  'kings;' 

Phi.  uiha}^;  Sassanian  pi.  of  malka;  Ghr.  ficuriXetov. 

malkln,  C.  I.  2,  C.  IV.  1,  3,  C.  VI.  2, 8, '  kings ;'  Chald.  pi.  p'^© ; 

Chaldffio-Pahlayl  pi.  of  malka ;  Or.  fiaaiXewv. 
mam&n,  H.  6,  16,  17,  23,  C.  IH.  xxvii.  2,  xxix.  4,  V.  7,  'what? 

who?'  Phi.  yCC;  Chald.  Hp. 

man,  I.  8,  C.  2,  n.  1,  17,  ^0,  28,  IH.  vi.  2,  8,  «wV.  5,  a?M:.  1 
C.  xxir.  4,  xxvi.  4,  IV.  2,  4,  C.  2,  4,  F.  ^,  VI.  2,  4,  C.  2,  4, 
VII.  5,  8,  Vni.  6,  8,  IX.  X.  7,  11,  Xn.  2,  4,  « fipom;'  PhL 

t^;  Chald.  p.    Probably  mtn. 

manak,  II.  23,  perhaps  man  +  Semitic  suffix  of  2nd  pers.  sing, 
manam,  II.  21,  25,  perhaps  man  +  Iranian  suffix  of  Ist  pers.  sing. 
mant,  n.  19,  19,  ^5,  25,  ///.  xv.  S,  xvii.  5,  C.  xxvi.  6,  VI.  11,  12, 

14,  C.  10, 11, 13, '  spiritual,  invisible ;'  Phi.  tp<^;  Z.  mainyu ; 
pi.  manii&n,  V.  14,  '  spirits.'    Probably  rninU  and  minHdn. 

manii-chatali,  VIII.  4,  7,  IX.  X.  7,  11,  'divine  ofiEspring'^manii- 

chataii. 
manii-chatarl,  I.  2,  IV.  2, 4,  VI.  2,  4,  VII.  5,  8,  XII.  2,  4,  « divine 

o£&pring,  spiritual  descendant;'  Phi.  Pf  g  ))^'Cf  Z*  mainyu 

and  chithra;    Gr.  e/eyevov^;    corresponds  to  C.  man^-shlhar. 

Probably  minik-chitari. 
manii-sMhar,  C.  I.  2,  C.  IV.  2,  8,  C.  VI.  2,  4,  'divine  ofbpiing;' 

corresponds  to  S.  manii-chatart. 
manash^  II.  10. 
mazdayasn,  I.  1,  IV.  1,  8,  VI.  1,  8,  VII.  1,  6,  VIII.  2,  5,  X.  2,  8, 

XII.  1,  8,  'Mazda- worshipping;'  Phi.  )«{)J»3.^;  Z. mazday- 
asno ;  corresponds  to  C.  mazdayazn ;  Gr.  fiaaSaavov. 

mazdayasni,  IX.  =  mazdayasn. 

mazdayazn,  C.  I.  1,  C.  IV.  1,  2,  C.  VI.  1,  3,  'Mazda-worship- 
ping;' =  S.  mazdayasn;  Or.  fiaa-Scurvov. 
mastAni,  II.  24. 
m&tazd&n,  II.  26,  V.  7. 
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mdtdn,  II.  25. 

nagarin,  C.  YI.  6,  11,  'Cset;'  oonespcmda  to  S.  IngalTn&n, 
namif  III.  zxtL  2. 

napalt,  C.  VI.  8,  'fell;'  PhL  t^^tpeit  J  C^^-  7fi>^ 

napashti,  11.  22,  31,  V.  8,  6S,  'wrote,  writtea;'  PhL  tHOdt 

Pars.  ^^^s^y. 
ntpl,  IV.  4,  VI.  4,  Vn.  9,  VTH.  8,  X  11,  'grandson;'  Pew. 
-«J ;  Lat.  nepos ;  corresponds  to  C.  t)arl-la-t)arl  and  piUui- 
piihar,  and  Ghr.  exrfovov* 

napshm&n,  11.  11,  III.  ziv.  3,  C.  zxvi.  2,  'self;'  Phi.  )'C^fi) 
Chald.  gfp^. 

napem^  n.  24,  'self  ;'=nap8hm&n. 

narsah),  VII.  2,  .VIII.  9,  '  Narses,'  the  seventh  Sassanian  king^ 
who  reigned  firom  ▲.!>.  291-4  to  300-8. 

nasazm&n,  II.  14,  'prayer;'  Phi.  {•^A). 

lunriln,  II.  17. 

n&makl,  H.  22,  26,  'a  writing,  letter,  narrative;'  Phi.  \^); 

Pers.  <uU . 

pakd{in,  V.  6. 

palmat,  III.  i.  4,  *  ordered  ;*  =  parmat. 

panm^n,  c.  VI.  10,  possibly  'before,  inside;'  Heb.  ^Jg). 

parmat,  VI.  11,  'ordered;'  Phi.  ))^)'^f);  Pers.  ^^yji\  corres- 
ponds to  C.  ^tipadasht. 

parmitan,  G.  III.  xxvi.  4,  xxxi.  1. 

patkali,  1. 1,  I.a.  IV.  1,  VII.  1,  VIII.  1,  X.  1;  'image,  representa- 
tion;' Gr.  irpoaoTTov. 

patkar,  C.  I.  1,  C.  I.a,  C.  IV.  1,  '  image  ;'=  S.  patkall. 

patan,  C.  VI.  6,  11,  'in,  into;*  Comp.  Heb.  }tp3;  corresponds  to 
S.  pawan.    Might  be  resApatJoin, 

patarhUf  II.  3. 

patpiilsat,  II.  14. 

paty^k,  VI.  10,  'public,  evident;'  Phi.  aii^3^;  Pers.  1  Juj . 
pawan,  II.  1,  5,  11,  14,  16,  III.  xx.  1,  V.  8,  6,  10,  15,  21,  23, 
VL  6,  12,  'in,  into;'  Phi.  ))^ ;  corresponds  to  0.  patan. 
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papak,  C.  I.  8,  C.  IV.  4,  C,  VI.  4,  see  pftpaki. 

p&paki,  I.  3,  rV.  4,  VI.  4,  name  of  the  father  of  Ardashtr  (the 

founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty) ;  Phi.  hff^  I  Gtr.  Hanrcucov. 

p&rd^  III.  XV.  3,  possibly  a  name. 

pars,  C.  III.  zzzii.  3,  probably  'P<0r«ui;'  Fhl.  «(pji^ ;  Pers.  (jmjU. 

pdsty  II.  25. 

p&tahsatal),  II.  25,  26  =  p&tahshataii. 

patahflhatali,  11.  24,  V.  12,  18,  82,  32  «.  p&tahihataii. 

p&tahshataii,  V.  5,  7,  apparently  a  regal  title;  if  taken  as  'pro- 
tector, or  master,  of  cities,'  it  must  be  read  as  two  separata 
words ;  but  it  looks  more  like  a  compound  of  Z.  prep,  paiti 

and  khahathrya.        The   Phi.  Hl9H)^t^tf  9  ^e  probable 
origin  of  Pers.  ^Lfib jU.  ^  a  somewhat  similar  word,  trana- 

lated  '  ruling,  certainty,  unopposed,'  by  the  Dasturs. 

p&tak&sii,  n.  4. 

p{lhri-piihar,  C.  VI.  4,  < son's  son;'  Z.  puthro,  'son;'  corresponds 
to  S.  napl.  The  final  I  of  the  first  word  looks  like  the  Persian 
idhafat,  but  it  is  more  probably  derived  firom  the  Zand  termina- 
tion of  the  dat.  or  gen. 

p^ht,  C.  in.  zzix.  4. 

qadmatm&n,  C.  VI.  5,  'before,  in  front  of;'  Chald.  D^p. 

rab,  m.  zxiv.  2,  qord.  m^ter;' pL  raWn,  C.  VL  6, 'lord.,  ohiefe. 
leaders ;'  Phi.  ^y ;    Chald.  3^^. 

ramlt,  C.  VI.  7,  'threw,  shot,  cast;'  Phi.  {f^)^3^;   Chald. 

V^S^  *  corresponds  to  S.  lamitan. 

r43,  in.  xxvi.  3,  probably  =  rob. 
rd^Man,  V.  6. 

rtlm,  II.  28,  29,  80,  '  Soman  mpire ;'  Phi.  ^3ji ;  Pers.  ^^. 
May  also  be  read  tham^  '  name.' 

iakandar,  C.  III.  xxv.  2,  may  be  '  Alexantkr'  hut  this  is  very 
doubtfbl;  the  Pahlavi  forms  are  Jj»J»pJi,  J3)^jj»  and  (ib 

the  Biindahash)  J^^)-ii  ^^  ^^)^Hi* 
sak&n,  lU.  v.  8,  a  proper  name. 


nam 
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8am,  II.  24,  81,  'name,  tiUe ;'  PU.  h^;  Chald.  Q{^.    Beeaham. 
aamfiS,   Y.   1,  possibly  'sky,  heaven;'   Phi.  Hl)>^^  ;    Chald. 

MrddM,  il.  24,  or  sT  rdi^l. 

satar,  C.  VI.  10,  'hidden,  enclosure;^  Chald.  ITlp. 

satahit,  II.  6,  13. 

sazitant,  II.  20,  *  went,  expired ;'  Phi.  ^))^>» ;  Chald.  M^. 

stUrin,  C.  III.  zxxii.  2,  a  proper  name. 

shadadra,  C.  YI.  9. 

shadlt,  C.  VI.  5,  6 ;  shadltan,  V.  ^9,  VI.  5,  6,  14 ;  shadlii,  C.  VI. 

18,  'threw,  shot;'  Phi.  ))^))3H^j  ;  Chald.  jqjjf. 

shahipiihar,  C.  HI.  xxr.  6,  C.  IV.  1,  C.  VI.  1,  ==  S.  shahpiUiii. 
shahptihar,  XII.  1  ==  shahpdhri. 

ehahpiiharkan,  II.  29,  'descendants  of  ShahpCkhar;'  possibly  the 
name  +    suffix    of    2nd   or   3rd   pers.    pL ;     Comp.    PhL 

ii*)0^^ .     See  walahlanah. 

shahptihri,  II.  27,  81,  IV.  1,  V.  1,  2,  5,  VI.  1,  VII.  6,  VIII.  8, 
X.  4,  9,  XII.  10,  '  Shahpilhar,'  name  of  the  second,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  who  reigned  as  follows : 
from  A.D.  238-40  to  269-71,  from  a.d.  308-10  to  380-1,  and 

from  A.D.  383-5  to  388-9  respectively ;  Phi.  ^J^t^)^^  and 

^^)ft)*0*0*0  7  corresponds  to  C.  shahip^har ;  Gr.  Sairtopov, 
shahya,  VIII.  2,  6,  8,  X.  3,  8,  12,  'ruling;'  Z.  khshaya. 

sham,  II.  27,  'name,  title;'    Phi.  -f^'y   Chald.  Dgf;    see  Mm. 

It  is  just  possible  that  this  should  be  read  EHm,  in  II.  27. 
shammHu,  G.  III.  xxiv.  6,  xxix.  4,  *  name ;'  see  sham, 

shapU,  III.  i.  5,  *good;'  Phi.  J^^J^y. 

shataldalau,  VI.  5,  shataldaran,  II.  23,  '  satraps ;'  correspond  to  C. 

hashatardarin. 
shatali,  II.  12,  V.  27,  34  =  shatarl. 
shatar.  III.  xviii.  4  =  shatarl,  or  p^tahshatari. 
shatarddUi  III.  xvii.  3,  xxu  4- 
shatari,  III.  i.  3,  4»  iv.  1,  vi.  5,  ix.  5,  x.  6,  xv.  2,  xvii.  6,  xx.  4, 

xxii.  6,  V.  4,   11,   'city,  town;   Phi.  f)^^^ ;  C.  hashatar; 
perhaps  Z.  khshathro. 
sh&piihli,  IX.  =  shahpiihri. 
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Bhidan,  in.  iii.  2,  '  devils ;'  Phi.  y^^H3y  which  is  often  written 
with  five,  or  more,  initial  loops,  instead  of  three,  which  appears 
to  he  the  correct  numher,  according  to  this  Sassanian  reading ; 
Chald.  jq^P^. 

shltl,  C.  VI.  7,  9,  10,  18,  13  =  S.  chltak. 

tagalahl,  VI.  1,  < pnhlication,  revelation;'  Heh.  hS|I. 

tamat{ln,  II.  20. 

tamm&n,  VI.  9,  C.  8,  <  there ;'  Fhl.  yC^^. 

wa, pamm ;  'and ;*  PhL  i  J  Chald.   \  •  Pers.  ^ ;  Or.  koi, 
wadn&,  n.  26, '  time,  opportonity ;'  Phi.  M)d) ;  Chald.  |^9« 
wahd^n,  III.  iii.  5,  <  dm$ ;'  Phi.  ))^))^^t. 

wahlshtl,   n.  4,   8,    12,    18,   18,   'heaven;'    Phi.   ^^HtJ^) ;   Z. 

wahishto,  'hest.' 
wal,  II.  4,  5,  8, 18,  19,  III.  vi.  5,  viii.  1,  x%.  S,  xii.  2,  5,  xv.  6, 

C.  xxvi.  2,  V.  1,  4, 11,  11,  13,  26,  81,  VI.  13,  15,  *to;'  Phi. 

\ ;  Chald.  Sy. 
walahl&n,  IX.  V.  33,  40,  '  Warahr&n,'  or  Bahr&m,  name  of  the 

fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 

who  reigned  as  follows:  from  a.d.  271-3  to  274-6,  from  ▲.!>. 

274-6  to  291-4,  for  part  of  A.n.  291-4,  and  from  a.d.  388-9  to 

399-400,  respectively, 
walahlanah,    II.    30,    'descendant,   or   successor  of  Walahl&n;' 

possioly  the  name  +  suffix  of  3rd  pers.  sing.  See  shahptiharkan. 
wald,  II.  6. 
walm&n,  II.  20,  21,  III.  iii.  6,  xiv.  6,  V.  7,  VI.  8,  16,  'that,  he, 

him,  it;'  Phi.  )V^) . 
wait!,  V.  2,  13. 
wanahllbi,  II.  28,  29,  30  =  walahl&n. 

wapHni,  II.  6,  'fell;'  Phi.  t)^^tHtf) ;  this  is  very  douhtful,  as  it 

should  he  pronounced  futplidn. 
warahrin,  XII.  4,  =  walahl&n. 
wazlCknd,  V.  64,  wazliinl,  II.  2,  V.  84,  wazliint,  11.  19,  V.  14, 

'went,hecame;'  Phi.  ))mp>);  Chald.  SjK^/Jff* 

.         —I 
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wayfik,  VI.  8,  9. 

wlm,  C.  VI.  6,  12,  'pit,  cave;'  Z.  wa^m. 


yad&,  C.  VI.  11,  14,  'hand;'  Chald.  T  def.  jn^;  ooraaponaflto 
S.  yadm&n. 

yadmin,  VI.  12,  16,  *  hand ;'    Phi.  )^^ ;  corresponds  to  C.  yadi. 

ydhdhdn^  VI.  6,  Uords;'  eoiresponds  to  C.  rab&a;  may  also  be  read 

rachalkdn. 
yahmatiin,  II.  22,  V.  28 ;  yahmatiint,  11.  21,  21,  'camei  arxiYed;' 

Phi.  ))^))^^3;  Chald.  Kpp. 

yahtlt,  C.  in.  XIV.  5,  C.  VI.  8,  9=S.  yahwAn. 

yahwttn,  II.  6,  11,  11,  18,  16,  III.  xvii  6,xviii.2,  V.  68,  5^,  60, 

VL  9,  12,  'is,  was,  been;'  PhL  t)^tt)A>3;  Chald.  K^H;  oer- 
responds  to  C.  yahtit* 
yakaritanty  II.  27,  apparently  an  irregolar  form  for  hariimU^  'raad, 

called,  exclaimed ;'  PhL  ))^))^5J^ ;  Chald.  K*1p. 
yaktlbtLn,  H.  26,  'wrote;'  Phi.  )jy))^3y^3 ;  Chald.  3155. 

yakwimtint,  V.  8,  '  remained,  existed,  was ;'  PhL  ))^J»))^)^ ; 

Chald.  D^lp. 
yamhnmdn,  II.  18,  ^  right  hand '^  Heb.  ^^j^^. 
yamashahAn,  II.  14,  23,  possibly  'anointed;*  Chald.  Hp^. 
yazdan,  II.  1,  3,  7,  9,  14,  in.  it;.  8,  x.  /,,  xvii.  1,  V.  6,  10,  16,  81, 

69,  VIL  5,  9,  VIII.  5,  8,  IX.  X.  7,  11,  XH.  2,  4,  'God ;'  PhL 

)Y^^^^  \  Z.  yazata. 

yaztan,  I.  3,  IV.  2,  4,  VI.  2,  4,  '  God ; '  the  older  orthography  of 

yazdan ;  corresponds  to  C.  yaztan ;  Gr.  6e(i)v, 
y&mazud,  C.  VI.  14,  *  brought,  sent;'  Heb.  N^p. 
yaztan,  C.  I.  2,  C.  III.  xxiv.  2,  5,  6,  xxvii.  3,  xxxi.  5,  C.  IV.  2,  4, 

C.  VI.  3,  4,  *  God ; '  corresponds  to  S.  yaztan ;  Gr.  Oewv, 
ydnan,  C.  III.  xxiv.  3,  possibly  *  Greeks,^ 

zak,  II.  12,  14,  19,  23,  26,  27,  III.  viii.  2,  ix.  4,  x.  2,  (7.  xxix,  5, 
V.  15,  67,  VL  7,  9,  12,  13,  15,  C7.  5,  'that,  he,  him,  it;'  Phi. 

5-^ ;  Chald-  V^  ;  corresponds  to  C.  hii  and  C.  h<ib. 
zahmdny  II.  8,  probably  a  misreading  for  zanman. 
zakmi,  V.  2. 
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zanm&n,  I.  1,  C.  1,  La.  U.  9,  10,  12,  16,  20,  22,  IV.  1,  C.  1, 
VI.  1,  5,  7,  13,  C.  1,  6,  6,  12,  YH.  1,  VXH.  1,  *  this;'  Phi. 
)-^3 ;  Chald  n ;  Gr.  tovto. 

zataki,  II.  26. 

tatddM,  II.  21. 

zatt,  II.  24,  25,  ///.  xix.  i,  Y.  7,  18,  32,  *  struck,  tkairoyed,  eon- 

quered;'  Phi.  ^S;  Pers.  ^J . 

zl,  II.  23,  27,  29,  29,  30,  III.  i.  3,  iii.  2,  v.  4,  vi.  4,  vii.  4,  Tiii.  3, 
zii.  2,  3,  XY.  3,  4,  5,  d^vtV.  1,  xviii.  4,  xix.  2,  3,  4,  xzii.  3,  4, 
y.  4,  8,  10,  17,  31,  XI.  3,  6,  6,  7,  8,  10,  '  that,  which,'  Phi. 

^S;  Chald.  v:i. 

zindtdn,  II.  16. 

zM&dacht,  III.  XT.  4,  jHrobably  '  Zarathushtra,'   as  Mr.  Thomas 

supposes ;  Phi.  ^•^Ji^o)3 . 

Seyeral  of  the  identifications  in  the  foregoing  yocabulary 
may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  erroneous,  but  they  are  offered 
merely  as  one  step  in  advance,  towards  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscriptions,  and  must  be  taken  with  due 
allowance  for  errors,  arising  partly  from  my  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cognate  languages,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  desire  to  pass  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  certainty, 
by  means  of  probable  guesses.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remark 
that,  though  I  have  made  free  use  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion obtained  from  Dr.  Haug,  and  am  generally  acquainted 
with  his  views,  he  must  be  acquitted  of  any  peurticipation  in 
my  errors,  as  I  may  have  advanced  several  opinions  to  which 
he  might  not  give  his  assent. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  grammar  of  the  Sassanian 
language,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  limited  text 
that  is  yet  intelligible,  the  grammatical  rules  that  may  here- 
after be  formed  will  refer  rather  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  than  to  their  inflection. 

A  satisfactory  grammar,  even  of  the  Pahlavi  language,  has 
yet  to  be  written,  but  before  that  can  be  done,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  its  author  to  read  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pahlavi  literature,  of  which  perhaps  scarcely  one-fourth  exists 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe. 

▼OL.  lY.— [NBW  8BBIS8.]  87 
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Art.  X. — Same  Account  of  the  SenbyU  Pagoda  at  Mengin, 
near  the  Burmese  Capital,  in  a  Memorandum  by  Gaft. 
E.  H.  Sladen,  Political  Agent  at  Mandate  ;  tcith  Semarki 
on  the  Subject,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  transmissioti  of  this 
Memorandum,  will  be  stated  in  the  appended  remarks. 


**  Senbyoo"  Pagoda  (at  MengoonJ. 

1.  The  Pagoda  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king  Bodo  Piyak^^ 
in  the  Burmese  year  1178  (a.d.  1816),  by  his  grandflon, 
Noungdau  Gyee,  now  known  as  Bagyeedau  Piyah^  which 
specifies  his  relationship  as  paternal  uncle  to  the  present 
reigning  king. 

2.  It  is  situated  at  Mengoon,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  only  from  the  huge 
brick  ruin  which  is  known  as  the  Mengoon  pagoda. 

3.  Mengoon  was  a  place  of  comparatively  little  note,  until 
raised  into  importance  by  king  Bodo  Piyah,  who  made  it  his 
favourite  retreat,  and  conceived  and  founded  the  monster 
pagoda  which  has  given  or  taken  its  name  from  the  place 
of  its  creation.' 

4.  King  Bodo's  partiality  for  the  place,  or  his  extensive 
building  propensity  seems  to  have  been  necessarily  imitated 
by  those  about  him,  so  that  it  soon  became  a  conventional 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  members  of  his  family  (and  of  his 
government  too)  to  add  to  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  the 

^  Bhodau  Phra  is  the  title  giTen  to  the  king  who  reigiied  from  1781  to  1819, 
called  by  Symes,  who  visited  his  court,  Minderawj'i  I*rnw  (Mantar&gyi). — H.  Y. 

^  Phagyi'Dau  is  the  title  of  the  king  who  reigned  1819-1837,  and  in  whose 
time  our  first  Burmese  war  took  place.  —II.  Y. 

3  Meng(in  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  about  six  or  seyen  miles  fimn 
Mandal^f  the  present  capital.  An  account  of  the  great  pagoda  there  will  be  found 
in  the  Narrative  of  Major  Phayre's  Mission,  p.  168. — H.  i . 
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fashionable  retreat,  by  embellishing  it  with  shrines,  pagodas, 
and  other  good  works  then  in  favour  with  the  king. 

6.  The  Senbyoo  pagoda  thus  rose  into  existence.  It  derivee 
its  name  from  Bagyeedau^s  chief  queen,  who  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  kinc^  BodOy  and  believed  further,  under  the  trans- 
migration principle,  to  have  been  a  revivification  in  the  flesh 
of  Bodo^%  mother ;  consequently  she  was  privileged  to  assume 
Bodo'*s  majestic  title  of  ''  Senbyoo  8hen^**  or  Lord  of  White 
Elephants. 

6.  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  pagoda  {8enbyoo)  should 
have  been  built  in  a  form  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ordinary  class  of  eimilar  structures  throughout  Burmah. 
But  though  this  singularity  is  somewhat  unaccountable,  the 
structural  design  of  the  pagoda  is  evident  enough;  and  its 
connection  therefore,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  with 
similar  Buddhistical  remains  in  Java  and  elsewhere,  can  be  so 
far  satisfactorily  traced. 

6.  The  pagoda  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  symbolical 
representation  or  model  of  Mount  Mem,  known  to  Burmans 
as  "  JtfyenwAo  Doung.*' 

7.  It  is  as  well  perhaps  that  I  should  enter  briefly  into 
a  description  of  this  cosmical  mountain  (that  is  to  say,  a 
Burmese  description)  by  way  of  illustrating,  in  some  slight 
degree,  the  woodcut  which  is  annexed,  and  of  explaining 
beyond  question,  that  the  pagoda,  about  which  we  are  in- 
terested is,  in  reality,  a  simple  representation  of  the  mountain 
to  be  described. 

8.  Burmese  fragmentary  accounts,  collected  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  would  have  us  believe  in  the  first  place,  in  reference 
to  this  famous  Myenmho  Doungy  that  the  earth  we  inhabit, 
is  composed  of  four  continents,  which  lie  at  the  extreme  base 
of  the  mountain,  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  Insurmountable  barriers,  and  inter- 
minable seas  separate  these  continents  from  direct  contact 
with  Myenmho  Doung^  but  these  seas  and  barriers  are  to  some 
extent  limited  at  the  base  of  the  mount  by  the  monster  fish 
*'-4wflrnrf«,"  which  surrounds  the  hill  on  all  sides  with  its 
body,  and  defines  a  complete  circle  by  taking  its  own  tail  in  its 
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month.^  This  fitbaloua  monster  fish,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
outer  guard,  barrier,  or  defence  to  the  mountain  itself,  is  repre- 
sented at  the  Senbyoo  pagoda  by  a  large  outer  circular  wall, 
eight  feet  in  height,  four  in  thickness,  and  750  yards  in  length 
or  circumference. 

The  five  (or  rather  six)  concentric  terraces,  which  are  seen 
in  the  photograph  to  rise  one  above  and  inside  the  other,  are 
representations  of  the  five  regions,  continents,  or  countries, 
which  surround  the  hill  in  concentric  gradations  from  its  base 
upwards. 

The  continents  are  called  in  Burmese— with  reference  I 
imagine  only  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  represented  in 
drawings  or  models — ''  Aleyne  gna  8en^"  or  the  five  concentric 
gradations. 

Each  continent  takes  its  name  firom  the  guard  stationed  in 
it  for  its  defence,  or  rather  for  the  defence  of  the  mountain 
itself,  against  the  attacks  of  the  fallen  angel  or  Nat  ^^Athooya.'*'^ 

Ascending  irom  the  base  the 

Ist  Continent  is  called  Ndgdh. 

2nd        „  „        KdldUy  sea-dragon  or  fiibulous  bird. 

3rd         „  „         Oombdn  "  BeloOy"  or  man  devouring 

monster  of  the  Gomban  tribe. 

4th         „  „         Tma  "  Beloo,"  of  the  Yatha  tribe. 

5th         „  „         Ounddpdh^^  from  the  Nat,  or  spirit, 

or  fairy  of  that  name. 

The  fifth,  or  uppermost  terrace,  is  surmounted  by  the 
SpOldmdnee^  pagoda,  which  in  turn  has  continents  or  terraces 
stretching  out  from  its  base,  above  which  rise  the  several 

^  Is  not  this  the  Mid^aid  Serpent  Jdnnondgand  of  the  Edda,  **  that  holding 
luB  tail  in  his  month  encudei  the  whole  earth."  (Translation  of  the  Prose  £ddt^ 
410.)— J.  F. 

>  These  names  restored  from  Burmese  alteration  are,  I  imagine,  Aiura^  Ifdga^ 
OarudOf  Kumbh<ki!4a^  Yaka^  Oamdharv, — H.  T. 

'  I  find  on  reference  to  a  Burmese  hook,  that  Soo-la-m&-nee  is  the  name  of 
a  poffodtt  far  up  in  the  celestial  regions,  and  worshipped  hy  the  Nats.  I  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  From  Bladen's  note  I  do  not  understand 
whether  the  name  is  given  to  the  great  central  structure  of  the  Senhyoo  pagoda, 
which  in  fact  represents  Mount  Meru,  or  whether  there  is  a  separate  huudinig 
which  carries  the  name  of  Soo-la-mH-nee.  The  real  Soo-la-m&-nee  in  heaven  is 
said  to  he  three  Tojana  high,  so  in  the  model  at  MengOn^  it  would,  or  ought  to 
he  proportionahly  small,  if  compared  with  the  representation  of  Mount  Mero. — 

A.  P.  FHATlUk 
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Paradises^  in  which  reside  spiritual  beings  of  the  Nat,  angel, 
or  feiry  tribe. 

9.  This  description  of  the  hill  and  its  belongings  might  be 
enlarged  on,  and  lengthened  out  into  almost  unlimited  detail ; 
but  with  very  little  advantage  as  regards  the  architecture  of 
the  Senhyoo  Pagoda,  with  which  we  are  at  present  principally 
concerned. 

10.  The  only  discrepancy  I  find  in  connecting  the  pagoda 
with  the  description  given  above,  is  that  it  represents  mr 
instead  o{five  concentric  terraces. 

The  sixth  terrace,  though  as  evident  as  daylight,  is  ignored, 
or  accounted  as  nought,  by  those  on  the  spot,  who  affirm  that 
the  bottom  or  basement  terrace  (though  it  is  a  terrace  as 
much  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  attached  to  the  other  terraces) 
does  not  count,  and  is  no  real  terrace  at  all.  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  extra  terrace  was  tacked  on  by 
mistake,  but  I  can  readily  believe  in  the  aptitude  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  Burmese  artist  or  architect  to  disregard  the  mere 
trifle  (as  it  would  appear  to  him)  of  being  particular  as  to 
correct  definition  or  representation,  if  by  the  addition  of  a 
mere  terrace  or  two,  he  could  in  any  way  beautify  the  original 
design,  or  make  up  for  loss  of  height  or  other  structural 
deficiency. 

11.  I  have  already  said  that  the  outer  circular  wall  of  the 
Seubyoo  pagoda  (which  represents  the  monster  whale  Ananda) 
is  about  750  yards  in  circumference.  The  fiist  or  lower 
terrace  at  the  base  of  the  pagoda,  has  by  rou^h  measurement, 
a  circumference  of  400  yards. 

The  height  and  distance  of  each  concentric  terrace,  above 
and  apart  from  the  other,  is  uniformly  and  respectively  five 
feet ;  and  each  terrace  is  ascended  on  four  sides,  corresponding 
with  the  points  of  the  compass,  by  flights  of  steps,  leading 
under  elaborately  formed  porticos  of  masonry,  and  stuccoed 
decorations. 

Each  terrace  too  is  girt  or  supported  by  a  wavy  serpentine 
parapet,  which  I  understand  to  represent  the  mountain  barriers 
which   separate  the    several  continents  of  Myenmha-Doung, 
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The  wavy  pattern  idea  in  mortar  bears  a  strong  and  rather 
ingenious  resemblance  to  varioos  paintings  I  have  seen,  by 
Burmese  artists,  who  aspire  to  depict  hills  and  mountain 
scenery. 

The  parapets  are  flanked,  or  rather  connected  at  regular 
distances,  by  arched  pillars,  the  archway  of  each  containing  a 
niche,  or  open  space,  in  which  the  guardian  monster  deity,  or 
BSloo,  sits  and  defies  all  enemies. 

If  the  photograph  which  I  send  is  looked  into,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  taken,  has  kindly  contributed  his  mite  to  science 
by  perching  himself  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  masonry 
mountains  which  form  the  parapet  of  the  terrace.  The 
natural  proportions,  thus  given,  will  be  of  more  service  I  hope 
(by  a  comparison  of  parts)  in  estimating  dimensions,  than  any 
unprofessional  measurement  or  estimate  of  my  own. 

In  &ct,  so  clear  is  it  to  me  that  the  architectural  relation- 
ship, as  regards  design,  between  this  pagoda  and  other  similar 
structures  in  Java5  or  northern  India,  has  been  fiiUy  estab- 
lished and  accounted  for,  that  the  necessity  for  correct 
measurement,  by  way  of  elucidating  what  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  doubtful,  no  longer  exists. 

The  photographs  might  have  been  better.  They  were  taken 
on  dry  plates  (Beer  process),  under  rather  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. The  wind  blew  so  freshly  during  the  time  of  exposure, 
that  the  camera  and  other  apparatus  would  have  disappeared 
altogether,  unless  held  in  position.  This  too,  in  one  instance, 
whilst  a  view  was  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  whale 
Ananda's  back. 

Edwd.  H.  Sladbn,  Captain, 

Political  Agent. 

Mandalayf  eth  Jan,,  1868. 

JRemarks. 

In  a  paper  describing  what  I  had  seen  of  architectural  re- 
mains of  Hindu  character  in  Java,  which  was  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  October,  1861,  there  occurred  the 
following  passage  in  reference  to  that  magnificent  monument  of 
Buddhism,  the  Boro  Bodor :— 
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"Mr.  FergQBson,  who  gives  a  good  accoaot  of  th«  Boro 
Bodor  in  his  Handbook  of  ArchiteottiTe^  considera  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  representation  of  the  great  Bnddhist  monasteries,  which 
are  described  iu  the  Ceylonese  writings  as  having  been  niMij 
stories  high,  and  as  containing  hundreds  of  cells  for  monka. 


8«t-MeIua  Prfnid*. 


In  Tennent'a  Ceylon  (vol.  ii.  p.  588)  there  is  a  woodcat  of  a 
singular  pyramidal  building  at  PoUanarua,  called  the  Sat-tnehal 
Prdsada,  or  '  Seven  Storied  House,'  which  iu  a  rough  way  is 
quite  analogous  to  the  Boro  Bodor. 

"  But  the  structure  nearest  to  it  in  general  design,  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of,  was  one  visited  by  Mr.  Oldham  and  me 
in  1855,  at  Mongiin,  above  Amarapura.  It  was  thus  described 
from  my  journal : — 

" '  Further  north  there  is  an  older  Pagoda  of  very  peculiar 
character.  The  basement  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  struc- 
ture consisted  of  seven  concentric  circular  terraces,  each  with  a 
parapet  of  a  curious  serpentine  form.  These  parapets  rose  one 
above  and  within  the  other  like  the  (seven)  walls  of  Ecbatana 
described  by  Herodotus,  ...  In  the  parapet  of  every  terrace 
were  at  intervals  niches  looking  outwards,  in  which  were  figures 
of  Nats^  and  warders  in  white  marble,  of  half  life  size.  A  great 
>  ■•  Biumtae  Dmtat  or  genu." 
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circular  wall  enclosed  the  whole  at  some  distance  from  the 
base.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  central 
structure,  so  shattered  was  it  by  the  earthquake.  The  whole 
(though  round  instead  of  square  in  plan)  had  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  the  large  ancient  pyramidal  temple  in  Java 
called  Boro  Bodor,  as  described  by  Baffles  and  Crawford ;  but 
this  Mengun  structure  was  not,  I  think,  very  old,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  resemblance  was  more  than  accidental.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  some  hundred  yards  to  the  westward,  there  was 
another  Pagoda  of  similar  character,  which  we  did  not  visit."  ^ 

I  retract  the  notion  that  the  resemblance  was  purely  acci- 
dental. It  is  one  of  many  analogies  between  Burma  and  Java 
in  architecture,  arts,  and  manners,  of  which  the  history  is  un- 
known,  though  some  of  them  doubtless  came  from  India  with  the 
religion  which  was  once  common  to  both.  One  idea  struck  me 
after  seeing  the  Burmese  edifice,  which  I  will  mention.  This 
is,  that  both  it  and  the  Boro  Bodor  were  meant,  in  a  way,  as 
symbols  of  the  great  World-system  of  the  Buddhists,  Mount 
Maha-Meru  surrounded  by  its  seven  concentric  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory 
of  Boro  Bodor.  For  these  monasteries  themselves  were  pro- 
bably types  of  Mount  Meru.  In  Tibet,  we  are  told,  "  Every 
orthodoxly  constructed  Buddhist  Convent  Temple  either  is  or 
contains  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  divine  regions  of 
Meru,  and  of  the  Heaven  of  the  Gods,  Saints,  and  Buddhas 
rising  above  it  into  the  Empyrean  of  Nirwana.****  * 

The  above  passage  had  attracted  Mr.  Fergusson^s  attention, 
and  some  two  years  ago  he  requested  me  to  obtain  more  particu- 
lars about  the  terraced  structure  at  Mengun.  I  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  my  old  friend  Colonel  Albert  Fytche,  who  had  recently 
succeeded  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  in  the  government  of  our  Burmese 
provinces,  requesting  him  to  obtain  some  further  particulars  of 
the  building,  and  if  possible  a  photograph.  Colonel  Fytche 
took  up  the  matter  with  characteristic  energy  and  goodwill, 
and  obtained  from  the  intelligent  assistance  of  Captain  Sladen 
the  memorandum  which  precedes  these  remarks,  and  two  pho- 

^  Miuum  to  Ava  in  1866,  p.  172. 

*  Koippm,  DU  migim  d$t  Buddha,  u.  262. 
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tographs  of  the  stnicture.^     The  papers,  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  reached  me  only  a  few  days  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Captain  Sladen  confirms  the  sucrgestion 
that  the  Burmese  Monument  was  specifically  designed  to  re- 
present Mount  Mem,  but  he  finds  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  existence  of  six  terraces  with  the  supposed  symbolization 
of  Meru  and  its  Jive  zones.  The  &ct  is,  however,  that  there 
are,  as  I  noted  in  1855,  and  as  Captain  Sladen's  own  photo- 
graphs very  clearly  show,  not  six  but  seven  terraces.  And 
it  is  seven  that  the  subject  which  I  imagine  to  be  typified 
demands. 

The  details  of  the  orthodox  Buddhist  Cosmography  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Spence  Hardy's  Manual  (see  pp.  3,  12  seqq.\ 
but  its  essential  features  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
The  centre  of  the  system  is  Mah&-Meru,  encircled  by  seven 
concentric  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are  divided  by  as  many 
seas,  and  gradually  diminish  in  height  firom  the  centre  out- 
wards. Round  these  focal  ranges  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve. 
Between  the  last  and  lowest  of  these  ranges  and  an  eighth 
external  range  (called  by  the  Singhalese  the  Sakwalagala) 
extends  the  salt  ocean,  in  which  are  situated  the  great  islands, 
or  continents  rather,  of  the  inhabited  earth.  The  Sakwalagala 
is  the  ring-fence  and  hoop  of  the  whole  system. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  I  apprehend,  Maha-Meru  alone,  distin- 
guished into  five  zones,  which  is  typified  by  this  Burmese 
monument ;  but  the  whole  system  to  its  utmost  bound.  The 
Central  Dagoba  is  Maha-Meru ;  the  seven  terraces  with  their 
mountainous  outline  of  parapet  are  the  seven  rocky  ranges ; 
the  jungle-grown  plain  below  is  the  circumambient  ocean, 
wherein  lie  Jambudwipa  and  the  other  great  islands  ;  and 
Captain  Sladen  would  perhaps  have  felt  more  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  his  camera,  had  he  perceived  that  instead  of 
balancing  it  uneasily,  "  mth  fixed  tripod  in  the  scaly  rind*'*  of 
"  the  whale  Ananda's  back,"  he  and  it  were  planted  on  the 
Sakwalagala,  the  adamantine  girdle  of  the  Cosmos  ! 

No  better  illustration  of  the  subject  can  be  given  than  the 

^  I  desire  here  to  express  my  obligation  to  both  these  officers  for  this  interesting 
communication. 
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Tibetan  representation  of  the  Mundane  syatem,  wbich  appears 

in  Giorgi's  Alphabetum  Tibetanum  (PI.  I.  p.  472),  and  from 

which  I  have  made  the  aceom- 

panying  reduction  of  the  eescD- 

tial  features.     The  test  informs 

ua  that  the  original  was  done 

in  colours  by  Yond^  Lahuri,  a 

Tibetan   painter,  iu  the  Shap- 

rang  monastery  at  Lhassa.  jf//IS^^—'&^[r'^ 

What  a  strange  parallel,  one    ^  jIBHW        WMIOm 

may  observe  in  passing,  is  af-   f /^ffljl  I f  881^1 

forded  by  Mab&-Meni  with  its   |>^^|||yn  Uiu>_J  Hflnl    i'l 

Terraces,  the  Paradise  of  Indra, 

that  crowns  it,   and  the  many 

heavens    risin^r   in   clime    over 

clime  far  above  it  to  culminate 

in  the  "  Empyrean  of  Nirwana,"  "*••"  ""■"«"  »)*«"■ 

to  Dante's  Mountain  of  Pui^tory  with   its   Seven   Zones, 

surmounted  by  the  Table  Land  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 

whence  he  ascends  through  the  sine  Celestial  Spheres  to  the 

Vision  of  the  Candida  Boaa  and  the  ineffable  glory  M 

Though  no  other  similar  monument  has  become  known  to 
us  in  Burmah,  it  is  probable  that  analogous  symbols  exist  there 
in  some  form  or  other. 

As  regards  Java,  Buddhism,  I  believe,  has  left  no  record 

■  Kay,  how  DMi  (o  Danle'a  wouderAil  Inuge  of  the  Great  Bon  eren  come  the 
YuiaoB  o(  a  ChidCM  Bnddbirt  moolc  in  the  fourth  ccntnrf :  "  In  the  aerenth 
month  of  the  nineteenth  jear,  at  eTentide,  he  a^n  had  a  Tiaion  of  the  Halj  ones. 
The  fonn  of  Amila  filled  the  ipan  of  Heaven  ;  all  tkt  tainii  hakidfirU  from  ti* 

HaU,  that  meompautd  kirn Marmtr  Tuanfati  Uhfld  a  ttrmm  of  vmUr 

irigkt  —  Ught  whwh  ftU  from  atoH,  and  parted  into  fourteen  branCbM,"  eto. 
iSehvIt,  aiir  dm  Buddhaitmiu  in  Eaek-Atint  and  t'li  CAmt,  p.  SB). 
"  E  ridi  lume  in  fonna  dj  riviera 

FolTido  di  fulgora  intra  duo  rire 

Dipinte  di  miiabil  primaTera 

"  E  il  come  di  lei  berre  la  gnmda 
Oelle  palpebre  mie,  coal  mi  paire 
Di  nia  Innghetta  divenBta  tonda 

"  SI  aopraitBiido  al  Inine  intcno  intonio 
Vidi  ipectUani  in  pih  di  mille  Kiglis 
Qnanlo  di  nu  laMb  fiktto  ha  ritorno." 

— pAauno  xxz. 
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except  in  architecture  and  sculpture ;  it  is  unknown  to  sur- 
viyins:  literature  or  tradition.  But  in  the  Island  of  Bali  we 
find  a  curious  transcript  preserved,  though  blurred  indeed  and 
corrupted,  of  Javanese  religion  before  the  Mahomedan  con- 
version ;  and  there  both  Buddhism,  of  a  sort,  and  Brahminifim 
still  exist.  Now,  it  is  curious  with  regard  to  the  Mem 
symbolism,  of  which  Boro  Bodor  is  such  a  splendid  instance, 
to  find  that  a  particular  vestige  of  this  symbolism  still  lingers 
abundantly  in  Bali.  Mr.  Friederich  in  his  '''•Preliminary 
account  of  Bali^^  after  speaking  of  sundry  kinds  of  temples  in 
the  Island,  proceeds : 

''  Finally,  in  every  house  there  is  a  multitude  of  miniature 
temples  called  Sanggar  (Sangga  of  Crawfurd).  Among  these 
you  find  a  Mebu,  a  temple  with  a  succession  of  roo&  rising 
pyramidally  one  over  the  other,  which  is  dedicated  to  Siva. 

The  apex  of  the  Merus,  as  well  as  of  the  other  little 

temples,  is  usually  crowned  with  an  inverted  pot,  or  even  with 
a  tumbler,  a  circumstance  that  at  first  seemed  to  me  strongly 
suggestive  of  Buddhism,  for  it  looked  like  an  adumbration  of 
the  cupola  (or  waterbubble),  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
all  Buddhist  temples.  The  SivaKtes  will  not,  however,  allow 
this,  though  they  can  give  no  explanation  of  such  an  orna- 
ment.''^ 

As  accident  has  brought  me  to  speak  of  Boro  Bodor,  I 
should  like  to  recall  attention  to  the  very  interesting  observa- 
tions of  W.  von  Humboldt  on  the  symbolism  of  that  wonderful 
structure,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  fi*om  any  source  accessible  to  me. 

The  construction  of  Boro  Bodor  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
woodcut  at  p.  535  of  Vol.  II.  of  Fergusson^s  History  of 
Architecture.  It  is,  omitting  minutiae,  a  pyramidal  structure 
rising  in  seven  successive  terraces  from  a  square  base. 

The  first  of  these  terraces  is  low,  narrow,  and  without 
parapet,  and  is  now  covered  with  soil.  The  second  terrace  is 
higher  and  of  considerable  width,  forming  a  basement  for  the 

*  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Soc.  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  Vol.  xiii. 
p.  83.  Captain  Joseph  Cunningham  also  alludes  to  the  '*  Jain  Models  of  Meru** 
\mJoum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal^  xvi.  756). 
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highly  decorated  atructure  which  rises  out  of  it.  Thia 
consists  of  fire  succesaive  terracea,  each  surroanded  by  an 
elaborate  architectural  acreen,  ao  that  between  every  two  of 
these  screens  there  is  formed  a  corridor  running  roand  the 
four  sides  of  the  building.  The  fifth  terrace  forms  a  wide 
platform,  from  which  agaio  rise  three  low  concentric  circular 
terraces,  bordered  by  as  many  concentric  rings  of  amall 
dagobas.  In  the  centre,  a  larger  dagoba  of  about  thirty  feet 
diameter  forms  the  apex  and  crown  of  the  edifice. 


Plm  of  Tampla  at  Bsn 


In  the  outer  face  of  each  of  the  principal  terraces  are  nume- 
rous niches  crowned  by  miniature  dagobaa ;  and  these  nichea 
hare  all  been  occupied  by  cross-legged  Buddhas,  whilst  both 
sides  of  the  corridora  are  carved  in  an  aatoniahing  aeriea  of 
acuIptuKs.i 

I'he  construction  of  the  small  dagobaa,  72  in  number,  which 
form  the  three  concentric  rings,  ia  very  peculiar.  They  are 
hollow  cages  or  latticed  bells  of  stone,  each  of  which  contains  a 
meditative  Buddha  immured,  and  visible  through  the  diamond 
openings  of  the  lattice. 

■  The  anmber  oF  theaa  nichM  ii  stated  on  the  ha  of  Baffin'*  plate  ■■  136,  ■ 
mistake  for  436,  which  Itut  number  ii  that  stated  by  Mr.  FergiUBon.  6nt  436 
woald  ^ve  an  nneTen  noDiber  to  each  aide  ( 1 09),  a  circumstaace  iuconnBteiit  with 
the  design.  1  make  the  niehes  by  the  plan  to  be  440,  or  110  to  Che  lida.  Bat 
it  seems  probahle  that  the  real  number  of  nichea,  or  at  an;  rate  of  images,  «*■ 
IDS  to  the  nde,  that  being  a  ntunber  in  high  and  lacred  esteem  among  the 
Boddhiats  aa  well  ai  the  Hindm.  It  will  be  leen  (hat  the  number  of  fignraa  in 
the  Mneentrio  drdsi  aboreii  T2b|  of  108. 
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In  the  Mengun  pagodk 
we  Bee  that  all  sereD 
toiraces  and  parapets  are 
alike  iu  character.  But 
in  Boro  Bodor  onlj  the 
five  principal  terraces  and 
parapets  are  of  homo- 
geneous character ;  the 
two  lower  terracea  or 
steps  seem  only  to  form 
a  plinth  or  platform  for 
the  monument.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  the  type 
of  the  pyramidal  atmo- 
ture  here  is  that  which 
Captain  Sladen  supposes 
to  be  represented  at  Men- 
gun,  viz.,  Mahi-Mem 
alone  with  its  Sve  zones ; 
whilst  the  circular  steps 
above  represent  what  a 
former  quotation  terms 
"  the  Heaven  of  the 
Gods,  saints,  and  Bud- 
dhas,  rising  above  it  into 
the  Empyrean  of  Nir- 
vana," 

I  will  quote  here  the 
general  remarks  of  W. 
von  Humboldt  on  the 
types  of  Boro  Bodor, 
which  undoubtedly  set 
forth  the  spirit  of  its 
symbolism,  though  pro- 
bably bis  genius  expres- 
ses it  with  a  precision 
beyond  the  consciousness 
of  the  builders :    "  One 
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sees  that  the  idea  of  the  structure  developes  gradually  from 
below  upwards.  In  the  six  four-square  terraces  are  set 
forth  the  innumerable  Buddhas  in  living  contact  with  the 
world  and  with  men.  Even  that  quadrangular  form  which 
presents  the  images  of  the  Holy  Ones  respectively  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens  is  not  without  significance.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  circle  begins  the  reference  to  Heaven, 
and  here  also  the  symbolism  recedes  more  and  more  from  the 
corporeal.  The  bas-reliefs,  with  their  groups  and  countless 
figures,  disappear ;  the  Holy  Ones  remain  in  their  loneliness, 
severed  from  contact  with  the  earthly,  and  in  a  position  of 
the  deepest  abstraction.  Access  to  them  is  closed ;  to  the 
eye  only  it  is  open  through  the  latticework.  In  the  crowning 
Dome  the  Holy  One  himself  has  also  vanished ;  all  imagery 
ceases,  and  that  which  is  hidden  there  even  the  eye  cannot 
approach.  Such  a  process  of  ascent  from  multiplicity  and 
division  to  unity  and  indivisibility  lies  in  all  Buddhist  symbol- 
ism. The  highest  of  the  Three  Worlds  is  styled  the  World 
without  form  or  colour.  And  the  incarnated  Buddhas,  supreme 
in  all  Three  Worlds,  lose  in  the  highest  even  their  names."  ^ 

The  Buddhas  of  the  Boro  Bodor  are  represented  in  five  dif- 
ferent attitudes.  Thus  the  immured  ones  all  exhibit  one 
peculiar  action,  and  the  images  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  pyramid  respectively  exhibit  one  peculiar  action.  The  five 
attitudes  are  as  follows : — 

1.  On  the  East  side — The  lefl  hand  rests,  with  the  palm 

up,  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  turned  upward.  The  right 
hand  hangs  with  the  palm  turned  in,  and  in  contact 
with  the  right  knee  (viz.,  the  usiuil  attitude  of  Gautama 
Buddha). 

2.  On  the  South  side — ^The  left  hand  as  before.     The  right 

hand  also  hangs  in  contact  with  the  right  knee,  but 
with  the  palm  turned  out. 

3.  On  the  West  side — Both  hands  rest  in  the  lap  with  the 

palms  upwards. 

4.  On  the  North  side — Left  hand  as  in  1  and  2 ;  the  right 

hand  raised  from  the  wrist  with  the  palm  open  and  out- 
ward. 

^  Kawi  Spraeh$  I.,  126. 
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5.  The  IicMTTKED  FiGUBES — Both  hands  raised  cippomte  the 
breast,  as  in  an  attitude  of  teaching. 

Humboldt  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  five  classes  of 
figures  represent  the  Five  Celestial  or  Dhy&ni  Buddhas,  be- 
longing to  a  system  which  became  known  to  Europe  throng 
Mr.  Hodgson's  memorable  researches. 

The  attitudes  in  all  cases,  and  the  quarters  of  the  heaTon  in 
the  case  of  the  four  Boro  Bodor  figures  which  face  those  quar- 
ters, correspond  to  those  assigned  to  the  Dhj&ni  Buddhas  by 
the  Northern  Buddhists. 

The  attitude  of  the  Buddhas  on  the  East  corresponds  to  that 
of  Akshobhya,  who,  in  the  Northern  system,  is  the  Regent  of 
the  East ;  the  Southern  attitude  is  that  of  B^tna  SambhaTa, 
the  Regent  of  the  South ;  the  Western,  that  of  Amit&bha, 
Regent  of  the  West ;  the  Northern,  that  of  Amogha  Siddha, 
Regent  of  the  North. 

The  attitude  of  the  Immured  Buddhas  is  that  of  Yairochana. 
This  Dhy&ni  Buddha,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  seldom 
seen ;  but  when  he  is  represented  he  is  placed  on  the  East, 
close  on  the  right  of  Akshobhya.  Pallas  also  assigns  both  of 
these  personages  to  the  East.* 

Those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  Buddhism  in  Burmah 
and  Ceylon,  where  the  books  contain  no  trace  of  the  Dhy&ni 
Buddhas,  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  those  are  the  beings  re- 
presented here,  or  tliat  they  were  ever  know^n  in  Java.  And 
yet  this  last  conclusion  would  be  quite  erroneous ;  for  Mr. 
Friederich  found  the  names  of  several  of  the  personages  of  that 
system  in  a  Sanskrit  inscription  from  the  temple  of  Tumpang 
in  Java,2  and  apparently  executed  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  He  has  also  seen  reason,  in  the  alphabetic  character 
used,  to  believe  that  the  influence  under  which  these  remains 
were  produced  came  from  Gangetic  India.  Still  the  key  of 
the  symbolism  of  Boro  Bodor  must  surely  be  that  very  singular 

*  SammJungen^  ii.  86.  Pallas  knows  the  names  of  these  as  "the  Five  Benefi- 
cent Burkhans,"  but  not  their  character,  apparently,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Earthly  Buddhas,  or  their  relat.on  lo  these. 

2  In  the  province  of  Surabaya  and  district  of  Malang.  There  are  various  finely 
sculptured  images  also  at  this  temple,  which,  from  the  descriptions  given,  appear 
to  represent  peisons,  male  and  female,  of  the  Dhy&ni  Buddha  system  (see  jScUarMM 
Transactions,  xxvL  84-6). 
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derice  of  the  Caged  Buddhas,  so  costly  to  execate,  and  yet 
repeated  seventy-two  tiroes.  And  why  should  Tairochana 
occupy  80  distinctive  a  position  ? 

Would  not  that  be  a  more  satisikctory  and  striking  inter- 
pretation which  Humboldt  rejected,  viz.,  that  the  four  Buddhas, 
throned  in  their  open  niches  and  dominating  the  foul*  sides  of 
the  cosroical  pyramid,  are  the  four  Past  Buddhas  of  this  Kalpa, 
Krakuchanda,  Konagamani,  Kasyapa,  and  Sakya ;  while  he  of 
the  upper  dagobas  is  Maitreya,  the  Buddha  of  the  Future, 
patiently  abiding  his  development  hidden  in  the  heaven  Tusita? 
To  determine  this,  light  is  wanted  on  several  points,  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  The  chief  of  these  points  re- 
gards the  characteristic  attitudes  assigned  to  the  whole  of  the 
five  human  Buddhas. 

I  cannot  find  certain  information  in  respect  to  any  but  Sakya 
and  Maitreya.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  their  cases,  when 
we  compare  the  characteristic  attitudes  of  the  Earthly  Buddhas 
with  that  of  these  Dhy&ni  Buddhas,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  celestial  reflexion  of  each,  these  do  not  correspond  as  we 
should  expect.^  The  earthly  and  heavenly  couples  are  sup- 
posed to  run  as  follows : — 

Earthly  — 1.  Krakuchanda.    2.  Konagamani.     8.  Kasyapa. 
Hemendy — 1.  Yairochana.       2.  Akshobhya.       8.  Ratna  Sambhava. 

Earthly  — 4.  Sakya.  6.  Maitreya. 

HBOvmly — 4.  Amitdbha.  5.  Amogha  Siddha. 

Now  the  well-known  attitude  of  Sakya  is  that  which  belongs 
not  to  Amit&bha,  but  to  Akshobhya ;  and  the  attitude  of  Mai- 
treya' is  that  which  belongs  not  to  Amogha  Siddha,  but  to 
Yairochana.  I  may  add  that  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
the  attitude  assigned  to  Easyapa  to  be  that  which  pertains  to 
Amogha  Siddha.' 

1  This  is  noticed  by  Humboldt,  «.«. 

*  See  Pallas,  Sammtunatn,  Vol  ii ,  Plate  ill.,  Fig.  1 ;  and  Plate  ix.,  F^.  2. 

'  For  Pallas  assigns  tnis  attitude  to  Divongarra  (Dipankaraj,  **  the  Kuler  of 
the  precedine  World-period,"  who,  along  with  Sakva  and  Maitreya,  forms  the 
triad,  called  by  the  Tioetans  Dinum  Sanji,  **  The  Three  Lordly  ones ; "  and  in 
Mongol  Cfurban  Tsagan  Burehan,  *'The  Three  White  Gods"  {Sammlungm  ii., 
80).  But,  according  to  Schott,  the  third  member  of  the  group  receiring  these 
titles  is  not  Dipansara,  but  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Sakya,  or  as  Pallas 
himself  says,  *^the  Ruler  of  the  j^receding  World-period,"  i.e.  Kasyapa.  So  I 
suppose  Kasyapa  to  have  the  attitude  of  Amogha  Siddha,  or  of  tne  northern 
figures  of  Boro  Bodor  (See  8ehoU,  Uiber  den  Buddhaiamut,  p.  40). 

TOL.  lY. — [mbw  bbbibb.]  28 
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These  characteristics  would  identify  the  Gaged  Buddha  with 
Maitreya,  which  quite  answers  to  the  hypothesis ;  whilst  the 
eastern  figure  would  be  Sakya  and  the  northern  one  Kasyapa. 

But  in  the  only  precedents  I  can  refer  to,  viz.,  the  Ananda 
temple  at  Pag&n,  and  General  Cunningham'^s  description  of 
the  great  Sanchi  Tope,  Sakya  looks  to  the  North  and 
Kasyapa  to  the  West.^  Is  there  then  any  precedent  for 
the  arrangement  which  would  place  Sakya  to  the  eastward 
and  Kasyapa  to  the  North  P 

A  third  question  will  be  as  to  the  existence,  on  the  Buddfaas 
of  Boro  Bodor,  of  those  distinctive  symbols  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  brought  prominently  to  notice.  It  would  appear,  from  an 
allusion  in  his  paper  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Society's  Journal,  as 
if  he  had  identified  some  of  these  symbols  on  drawings  of  the 
Boro  Bodor  images;  bnt  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  this  is 
meant,  and  I  have  no  access  to  the  former  papers  therdn 
referred  to.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  touch 
these  questions,  in  a  position  where  I  have  so  little  access  to 
necessary  books,  had  not  the  receipt  of  Captain  Sladen's 
memorandum  given  me  so  &ir  an  occasion  to  bring  forward 
the  subject.^ 

A  splendid  work  in  illustration  of  Boro  Bodor  was  in  pre- 
paration eight  or  ten  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  completion.  If  the 
figures  of  Boro  Bodor  should  really  prove  to  belong  to  the 
Dhydni  Buddha  system,  it  is  probable  also  that  those  figures 
sculptured  on  the  exterior  of  the  adjoining  very  remarkable 
Temple  of  Mundot,  which  I  took  for  Brahminical  divinities, 
really  belong  to  the  same  system.  H.  Yule. 

Palermo,  April  \7th,  1869. 

*  I  have  not  the  "  Bhilsa  Topes,*'  and  do  not  know  whether  General  Canning- 
ham  gives  the  characters  by  which  he  distinguished  the  different  Kuddhas.  And 
unfortunately  I  made  no  note  of  the  distinctive  positions  in  the  Ananda. 

^  I  have  not  the  Journal  nor  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
accessible,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  paper  from  vol.  xviii.,  which  he 
kindly  sent  me  some  years  ago,  accompanied  by  tracings  of  the  Dhytuu  Buddhas 
and  Bodhisatwas.  It  is  well  known,  ana  indeed  apparent  from  that  paper,  that  he 
does  not  acknowledge  the  distinction  so  often  made  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Buddhism.  Kven  il"  the  J  ava  buildings  proved  to  belong  to  the  Dhy&ni  system, 
however,  it  would  not  settle  that  question,  as  Friedrich's  researches  seemed  to 
point  to  a  movement  from  Bengal  towards  Java  in  the  middle  ages,  which  might 
nave  introduced  the  Dhyani  system  into  the  island  without  at  all  affecting  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries  which  received  their  Buddhism  from  Ceylon  at  an  earlier 
date. 
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Note  by  J.  Febgusson,  F.B.S. 

I  have  not  the  least  wish  or  intention  to  dispute  the  theory 
put  forward  by  Gapt.  Sladen  and  Col.  Tule  in  their  remarks, 
that  the  Senbyti  Pagoda  is  intended  to  represent  the  mythical 
Mount  Meru.  I  would,  nevertheless,  like  to  be  allowed  to 
explain  that  I  think  its  peculiarities  may  be  accounted  for 
on  much  more  mundane  and  less  recondite  grounds.  The 
absence  of  any  plan  or  section  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  on  the  subject,  but  the  photographs, 
with  Capt.  Sladen's  descriptions,  are  probably  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  avoid  any  material  error. 

The  central  object  at  Senbyu  will  be  easily  recognized  as 
one  of  those  buildings  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply 
the  names  of  Dagoba  or  Tope.  If  it  contained  a  relic,  the 
former  designation  would  be  correct ;  if  it  marked  a  sacred 
spot,  or  commemorated  some  sacred  event,  the  latter  would 
be  the  correct  term.  We  do  not  in  this  instance  know  that 
it  was  erected  for  either  the  one  purpose  or  the  other,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  designed  to  represent  Mount  Meru.  If 
it  does  so,  however,  this  is  the  first  instance  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  of  a  Uagoba  being  so  applied.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  its  external  appearance  that  would  lead 
any  one  to  suppose  that  any  difference  existed  between  this 
one  and  the  other  Topes  found  so  frequently  in  either  Burmah 
or  India. 

Since  the  publication  of  General  Cunningham's  book  on  the 
Bhilsa  Topes  in  1854,  we  have  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  form  of  Topes  surrounded  by  detached  rails.  All 
that  group  are,  or  were,  so  enclosed ;  and  from  this  and  other 
examples,  we  may  infer  that  the  enclosing^  rail  was  an  essential 
adjunct  to  the  Tope.  At  Amravati  the  Tope  was  enclosed  by 
two  concentric  rails,  which  still  remain.  My  conviction  is 
that  there  was  a  third,  or  inner  rail,  which  has  perished  with 
the  central  building,  but  this  is  not  important.  In  Ceylon, 
many  of  the  Topes  are  surrounded  by  three  concentric  circles 
of  pillars,  which  I  do  not  doubt  were  the  analogues  of  the  con- 
tinental rails.     The  temple  at  Boro  Buddor,  in  Java^  consists 
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of  a  central  group  of  Topes  surrounded  by  five  enclosures, 
which  though  square,  or  at  least  rectangular  in  plan,  are  in 
reality  nothing  but  sculptured  screens  similar  in  purpose 
to  those  that  surrounded  the  Amravati  Tope.  At  Senby& 
we  have  six,  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I 
believe  that  only  six  terraces  were  intended,  though  the  pho- 
tograph seems  to  show  seven.  The  priests,  however,  may 
therefore  have  been  right  when  they  assured  Gapt.  Sladen  that 
the  lower  storey  did  not  count.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  Dagoba 
formed  the  seventh  storey  of  the  temple.  For  myself,  I  am 
quite  content  with  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  Tope  with 
six  enclosing  rails,  without  seeking  for  any  further  symbolism 
at  present. 

There  is,  however,  another  series  through  which  we  arrive 
at  a  similar  conclusion,  though  by  a  different  road.  There 
are  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  large  group  of  temples  of 
pyramidal  form,  consisting  of  terraces  placed  one  above  and 
within  the  other,  and  rising  through  three  or  seven  atories. 
The  temple  at  Mugheyr  is  the  typical  example  at  present 
known  of  the  three-storeyed  temples ;  that  called  the  BiiB 
Nimroud,  of  the  seven-storeyed.  But  there  are  others  at 
Nimroud  in  Assyria,  and  at  Khorsabad  which  have  similar 
arrangements,  and  the  seven  walls  of  Ecbatana,  alluded  to  by 
Col.  Yule  were  no  doubt  remiuiscences  of  the  same  forms.  In 
my  "  History  of  Architecture"  (ii.  518),  I  pointed  out  the  con- 
nexion between  the  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
with  those  on  the  Irawiddy,  long  before  I  was  so  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  I  now  am,  and  every  subsequent  discovery 
has  only  seemed  t^  confirm  me  in  this  conviction. 

The  Sat  Mehal  Pr&s&da  at  Pollanarua  was  a  seven-storeved 
Pagoda  in  every  respect  analogous  to  these.  The  Maha 
Lowa  Paya  at  Anuradhapura  one  with  nine  storeys.  So  was 
the  temple  at  Boro  Buddor  which  was  also  of  nine  storeys. 
But  the  temples  most  in  point  are  those  at  Panfan.  All  the 
larger  temples  there,  the  Ananda,  the  Thapinyu,  the  Grauda- 
palen  are  seven-storeyed/ — six  terraces  and  a  ziggarat,  or  cell, 

*  Yule's  *^  Mission  to  Aya,"  p.  35  et  teqq.    See  also  my  *'  History  of  Archi- 
tecture," II.  616  et  teqq. 
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with  a  spire  at  the  top.  These,  it  is  true,  are  all  square,  or  at 
leaat  rectangular.  This  one  at  Mengjin  is  circular,  but  that 
distinction  is  re^ly  of  little  importance,  and  to  mj  mind  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  only  what  we  should  expect  from 


the  six  or  seven  eentaries  whieh  have  eUpeed  between  the 
dates  of  their  erection.  One  other  point  in  these  Senl^ 
enolosnreB  deserrea  notice.     It  is  their  wavy  or  setpeotiae 
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form.  It  may  Bound  &ncifal,  but  my  impression  is,  that  it  is 
really  intended  to  recall  the  form  of  a  serpent.  At  least,  at 
Nakon  Vat  in  Cambodia,  all  the  ridges  of  the  roofs  and  all 
the  borderings  of  the  pathways,  were  wavy  serpents,  generally 
seven-headed,  but  with  the  bodies  of  real  snakes.  Here  it  is 
so  conventional  that  without  the  knowledge  of  what  happened 
further  east  we  should  not  dare  even  to  suggest  such  a  theory. 
To  my  mind  the  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  Mengiin 
Pagoda  is  that  it  forms  a  connecting  link — which  has  hitherto 
been  missing — ^between  the  square  and  circular  forms  of  these 
seven-storeyed  Pagodas.  With  the  assistance  it  a£fords  I  now 
see— -dimly  it  must  be  confessed — the  outline  of  the  whole  series, 
from  the  temple  at  Mugheyr  to  the  present  day.  Many  of 
the  links  in  this  series  are  still  wanting  to  our  knowledge ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  exist,  and  I  feel  confident  that  as 
photography  spreads  we  shall  soon  be  furnished  with  the 
required  information.  When  this  is  obtained  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  write  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
chapters  which  remain  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  architectural  forms  of  Southern  Asia. 


Some  Bemarks   upon   Col.  Yule's   Notes   on  the   Senbyu 
Poffoda  at  Mengiin.     By  C.  Horne,  F.R.A.S. 

With  reference  to  the  interesting  account  of  the  Senbyu 
Pagoda  at  Mengun,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
remarks  by  Col.  Yule  on  the  Buddhas  of  the  Boro  Bodor,  I 
would,  with  the  greatest  deference  to  the  writer,  beg  to  offer 
some  suggestions  derived  from  personal  observation  of  the 
manner  in  which  many  groups  of  figures  of  Buddha  (S&kya 
Muni)  are  sculptured  in  Bengal  and  the  North- West  Provinces 
of  India. 

First,  as  to  the  number  of  times  of  representation.  I  may 
remark  that  the  ceiling  of  the  interior  of  the  great  tope  or 
tower  of  Budh  Gay  a  is  divided  into  many  hundreds  of  little 
spaces,  in  each  of  which  S&kya  Muni  in  his  conventional  atti- 
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tude  is  represented.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  ground- 
work: is  of  a  pale  yellow,  whilst  the  figures  are  of  an  uniform 
oohreous  brown.  There  is,  however,  no  variety  of  position 
in  the  figure,  and  I  believe  that  Qen.  Cunningham  ascribes 
the  ceiling  to  about  1100  a.d.  The  painting  is  very  much 
fJEided,  and  the  ceiling  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  body  of 
the  building. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  positions  of  the  figures.  I  have  before 
me  a  small  square  memorial  stupa  from  Buddh  Qaya,  of  no 
great  antiquity,  but  evidently  copied  from  a  more  ancient 
one,  surmounted  by  a  tapering  finial  of  nine  circles,  upon  the 
sides  of  which  are  depicted  in  relief,  in  niches,  four  of  the 
favourite  positions  in  which  that  great  social  reformer  is 
often  sculptured,  viz.,  begging,  expounding,  blessing,  and 
contemplating.  To  these  is  often  added  a  recumbent  figure 
of  Buddha  entering  "  Nirv&na,"  or  annihilation ;  and  often 
one  of  M&y&,  his  mother,  holding  the  S&l  tree  at  the  ^ime  of 
his  birth. 

1.  On  the  stone  in  question.    To  the  East  (I  say  East, 

although  the  sides  are  all  precisely  the  same,  because 
there  is  an  inscription  on  it  beneath  the  figure,  and 
because  the  principal  sides  of  every  Buddhist  erection, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  faced  the  East;  and,  thirdly, 
because  Buddha  is  there  represented  as  blessing),  is  a 
sitting  figure  of  S&kya  Muni  in  the  act  of  blessing, 
both  hands  being  raised  before  him  with  joined  palms, 
turning  outwards,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  turned  up- 
wards, showing  the  chakra  upon  them. 

2.  To  the  West,  or  opposite  side,  Buddha  is  expounding  or 

demonstrating,  with  the  hands  in  close  proximity,  and 
the  soles  of  both  feet  still  upward,  as  in  the  first 
position. 

3.  To  the  North,  he  is  sitting  contemplating  in  the  position 

as  described  in  posture  No.  1.  of  Col.  Yule,  viz.,  the 
left  hand  lying,  palm  upwards,  open  on  the  right  up- 
turned sole ;  whilst  the  left  hangs  down  on  the  right 
knee,  palm  inwards. 
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4.  To  tlie  Southy  he  is  sitting  with  his  hands  folded  one 
over  the  other  in  his  lap,  i.e.  between  his  heels  (or  in 
some  other  stones  that  I  have  seen,  on  both  the  up- 
turned  soke),  supporting  his  begging  pot. 

I  have  never  heard  it  contended  by  any  one  that  these 
yarious  figures,  or  rather  positions  of  the  same  figure,  repre- 
sent difierent  Buddhas,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  they  do 
so;  but  that  they  are  merely  as  I  remarked  in  the  com- 
mencement, different  attitudes  of  S&kya  Muni,  in  which  that 
of  teacher  occupies  the  most  prominent  place. 

The  suggestions  which  I  would  therefore  wish  to  throw  out 
are — 1.  That  the  numerous  figures  of  Buddha  on  the  Pagoda 
of  Boro  Bodor  all  represent  the  same  person.  2.  That  the 
building  was  erected  in  honour  of  Buddha,  the  teacher,  as  he 
sat  "Turning  the  wheel  of  the  Law,**  or  expounding  his  doc- 
trines,  or  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

The  attitude  No.  1  of  Col.  Yule  would  then  represent 
Buddha  as  in  contemplation  under  the  Bo  tree. 

No.  2  would  represent  him  expounding. 

No.  3  would  show  him  as  a  mendicant,  for  I  find  the 
begging  pot  to  be  often  omitted,  although  it  is 
placed  in  the  general  representation  of  Buddha  in 
all  Thibet  {vide  Capt.  Austin's  paper,  J.  A.  S.  of 
Bengal,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  152). 

No.  4  would  represent  him  in  the  act  of  blessing,  whilst 
the  principal  or  immured  figure  is  either  in  the  act 
of  teaching  or  perhaps  blessing. 

Gen.  Cunningham,  in  his  Bhilsa  Topes,  has  shown  the 
conventional  method  of  expressing  by  the  hands  the  act  of 
teaching,  viz.,  the  placing  of  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 
in  a  peculiar  manner  on  those  of  the  left,  which  leads  me 
slightly  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  "  both  hands  raised  opposite 
the  breast  as  in  an  attitude  of  teaching"  representing  that 
act. 

I  have  also  seen  standing  figures  of  Buddha — generally 
with  the  begging  pot,  which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
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his  scanty  accessories^  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  one 
and  the  same  person  is  represented  in  many  ways.^ 

^  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  oonclnsions  I  have  arrived  at  are  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  Mr.  Home's  sug^tions.  At  Ajanta,  for  instance* 
especially  in  Cave  19,  Buddha  is  represented  in  all  these  four  attitudes,  and  so 
frequently,  hut  with  such  similarity  of  form  and  emblems,  that  I  hardly  think  it 
can  be  doubted  but  that  one  and  the  same  person  only  is  meant  to  be  represented. 
The  same  thing  occurs  at  Eenheri  and  elsewhere  in  the  western  caves,  yet  I  never 
heard  it  suggested  that  these  figures  were  intended  to  represent  any  other  person 
than  the  one  S&kya  Muni. — J.  F. 


Uppbb  Norwood,  Juim  28, 1869. 
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Art.  XI. — TheBrhat'Sahhitd;  or,  Compkte  System  of  Ntxtural 
Astrology  of  Var&ha-mihira,  Translated  from  Sanekrii 
into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern. 

Chapter   I. 
Introduction. 

1.  Yictory  to  the  AIlsoul,  the  source  of  life,  the  inseparable 
ornament  of  heaven,  the  Sun,  who  is  adorned  with  a  crown  of 
a  thousand  beams  like  unto  liquid  gold ! 

2.  After  studying  the  subject  matter  which  former  Seers ^ 

have  revealed  with  infallible  truth,  I  purpose  to  treat  of  the 

same  in  an  easy  style,  and  in  verses  neither  too  few  nor  too 
many. 

3.  Should  any  one  think  that  an  ancient  work,  as  being 
made  by  Seers,  is  good,  and  that  a  book  by  a  human  author 
is  not,  (then  I  would  fain  ask)  what  difference  it  makes  in 
the  statement,  however  diflFerent  the  wording  may  be,  if  the 
thing  told  remain  the  same  ?  ^  The  Holy  Writ  is  here 
excepted. 

*  The  commentator,  Utpala,  takes  TRfTTRfif  as  <  the  first  seer,  vis. 
Brahma,'  but  4|fC|f€|^4^,  not  being  identical  with  ^|4^f€f^4^,  points 
to  a  plurality  of  infallible  authors,  although  it  is  true  that  Brahma,  the 
Creator,  is,  of  course,  the  very  first  astronomer  in  the  Hindu  system. 
The  word  V[7(^  does  not  necessarily  mean  *  first.' — Cf.  v.  5. 

'  To  understand  Var&ha's  meaning,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Rshis,  Munis,  in  a  technical  sense,  are  superhuman  beings.  They  are 
no  more  men  than,  e,g,  angels,  devils,  Vidy&dharas,  R&kshasas,  etc, 
are.  In  enumerations  of  the  various  beings,  they  are  classed  apart  from 
men,  devas,  demons,  etc.,  «.^.  Sarvadar^ana-Sang^ha,  p.  98,  1.  20 : 
^^fS^OTfinrPTTT^^*  •  Rshis  and  Devas,  however,  get  often  con- 
founded, because  both  are  manifestations  of  light,  as  stars,  the  sou, 
planets,   lightning,  the   hearth-fire,  etc.,  or  rather  the  spirits,   the 
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4.  Whether  the  words  run  thus :  **  The  week  day  presided 
over  by  Mars  is  not  auspicious,''  as  we  read  in  the  work 
issued  by  Brahma ;  or  thus :  ** Tuesday  is  an  unlucky  day ;" 
what  (real)  difference  is  there  in  the  two  works,  one  of  which 
is  made  by  a  man,  the  other  by  a  heavenly  being  P 

5.  Having  taken  notice  of  the  numerous  works  that  have 
come  from  Brahma,  etc.,  in  succession,  I  now  undertake  this 
composition.     My  aim  is  to  give  an  epitome  of  those  works. 

6.  Once  this  world  was  darkness  (chaos).  On  its  waters 
was  a  golden  egg  of  light,  one  half  of  which  was  heaven,  the 
other  earth.  In  it  Brahma  was  bom,  the  maker  of  all  things, 
he  whose  eyes  are  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

7.  Kapila  declares  Matter,  Kanada  Substance,  etc.,  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  imiverse ;  some  proclaim  that  Time,  others 
that  Spontaneousness,  others  again  that  Action  is  the  cause.^ 

spiritual  powers  of  those  manifestations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  Agni  is  a  deva^  or  a  fifAi,  kavi;  indeed,  he  is  now  tlie  one, 
then  the  other.  A  curious  passage  is  found  in  Mah&bliftrata  (ed. 
Bombay),  xii.  210,  21,  where  Girgya  (another  form  of  Garga),  the  cele- 
brated mythical  astronomer,  is  mentioned : 

Here  is  denarahicariiam^  the  mythological  phrase  for  jyotisMmgaH. 
Garga  himself  is  clearly  a  meteoric  phenomenon ;  see,  e,g.  Mah&bh.  vii. 
190,34: 

This  is  pretty  dear,  at  least  to  all  who  have  no  preconceived  notions, 
and  have  taken  the  pains  of  spelling  the  alphabet  of  mythology  before 
they  ventured  into  its  higher  regions.  It  would  seem  that  garga  origi- 
nally denoted  'thunder,  lightning,'  as  a  derivative  from  garf.  It  is 
the  masculine  form  of  yopy^.  When  real  men,  as  Pft^ini,  are  called 
^his  by  posterity,  it  is  honoris  causd;  and  this  is  natural  enough, 
because  rshi,  muni,  katn,  have,  liesides  their  technical  meaning,  the 
more  general  one  of  'seer,'  'a  wise  man,'  'poet,'  notions  which  are 
constantly  used  as  synonyms  in  Sanskrit  and  other  languages. 
^  Although  the  six  categories  (paddrtha)  of  Substance,  Quality, 
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8.  But  enough  of  tliis ;  for  to  decide  all  incidental  ques- 
tions would  require  too  much  time.  Here  I  have  only  to 
determine  what  the  divisions  are  of  the  Jjotihg&stray  or 
Science  of  the  Stars. 

9.  The  Jyotihg&stra,  treating  of  several  subjects^  is  con- 
tained in  three  branches.  A  complete  course  of  it  is  termed 
by  the  Seers  SanhitlL.  In  one  branch  are  to  be  found  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  determined  by  calculation : 
this  is  called  Tantra,  or  doctrinal  part.  The  second  branch 
is  Horoscopy,  or  the  casting  of  the  horoscope.  Something 
di£krent  is  the  third  branch.^ 

10.  The  retrograde  and  post-retrograde  motion,'  the  heli- 
acal setting  and  rising,  etc.,  of  the  five  planets,  are  expounded 
by  me  in  my  work  on  mathematical  astronomy.  I  have  also 
copiously  treated  the  nativity,  which  is  contained  in  the 
*^  Horoscopy,"  and  along  with  it  the  prognostications  for 
marching  and  weddings. 

11.  Whilst  omitting  questions,  answers,  tales,  which  are 
of  little  use,  the  origin  of  the  planets,  and  other  futile  things, 
I  shall  set  forth  what  is  essential  and  real  in  all  points. 

Action,  Generality,  Speciality,  Inherence,  are  the  foundation  of  Ranftda's 
System  (see  Vai^.  SiHt.  1,  4),  they  are  nowhere  said,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  universe.  It  appears  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  author  is  not  accurate.  Those  who  represent  Time  to  be 
the  first  cause  are,  as  Utpala  rightly  observes,  the  mythologists  (paurd" 
ifikdi).    He  quotes  a  well-known  verse  from  the  Mah&bh. : 

^5RTw:  ^'rf^  ^cTTf^  ^rw:  ^'f<fd  wn:  i 

Spontaneousness  is  the  cause,  according  to  the  Lauk&yatikas ;  Action, 
in  a  collective  sense,  according  to  the  Mim&nsakas,  or  followers  of  the 
P(lrva-Mtm&ns&.    Their  tenet  is  shortly  expressed  in  these  words : 

^^^•HlHSd  ^  ^^ ^irt  ^TT^^^  I 

From  this,  however,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  material 
world,  too,  is  an  effect  of  Action. 

'  See  Pref.  to  the  text,  p.  23. 

^  On  anuvakra  see  Indische  Studien,  x.  p,  205,  aeq. 
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Chapter  II. 
Astrologer^s  Vade-mecum, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  astrolo- 
ger's vade-mecum. 

An  astrologer  ought  to  he  of  good  family,  friendly  in  his 
appearance,  and  fashionable  in  his  dress ;  veracious,  and  not 
malignant.  He  must  have  well-proportioned,^  compact  and 
full  limbs,  no  bodily  defect,  and  be  a  fine  man,  with  nice 
hands,  feet,  nails,  eyes,  chin,  teeth,  ears,  brows,  and  head, 
and  with  a  deep  and  clear  voice ;  for  generally  one's  good 
and  bad  moral  qualities  are  in  imison  with  one's  personal 
appearance.  Now,  good  qualities  in  a  man  are,  that  he  is 
pure,  clever,  free,  eloquent,  ready-witted,  able  to  discern  time 
and  place,^  good  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  not  timid 
in  society,  unsurpassed  by  his  fellow  students,  skilful,  not 
addicted  to  bad  passions,  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  expiation, 
of  procuring  prosperity,  of  incantation,  and  of  anointing;' 
further,  that  he  is  regular  in  worshipping  the  gods,  in  his 
observances  and  fasts ;  that  he  is  able  to  raise  the  prestige 
of  science  by  the  wonderful  perfection  of  his  branch  of  study, 
and  to  solve  satisfactorily  any  question,  except  in  cases  wherein 
supernatural  agencies  baffle  human  calculation ;  finally,  that 
he  knows  both  text  and  meaning  of  the  works  on  Mathe- 
matical astronomy,  Natural  astrology,  and  Horoscopy. 

^  The  edited  text  has  ^?T;  H*»  which  is  wrong ;  read  ^f^re*. 

'  Utpala  explains  ^^^Tif^^t  as  though  it  applied  only  to  astro- 
logy, but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  word  must  be  taken  in  its  more 
general  sense. 

'  Since  the  translation  gives  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  terms  used  Id 
the  original,  the  comment  on  it  is  copied  here  In  full : 
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Afi  to  Mathematical  astronomy,  lie  must  know  the  divisions 
of  heaven  and  of  time,  in  ages,  years,  half-years,  seasons, 
months,  half-months,  days,  watches,  hours  (^V  of  a  day),  half- 
hours,  minutes,  respirations,  moments,  subdivisions  of  a  mo- 
ment, etc.,^  as  taught  in  these  five  Siddh&ntas :  the  PaiiU9a, 

*  Ck>mm.  rrT^  'f1<lilgi|R:  I   ^W^  'P  (t.e.  here  a  half 
nycthcmeron)  MV^1|ll(:  I  ^IVit  ^ffeWT  ITjtrnRl^:  I  HTV 

According  to  this  system  there  is  do  connection  between  the  division  of 
time  and  that  of  the  circles  of  heaven.  The  system  in  which  both 
divisions  are  made  to  correspond  with  each  other  may  be  held  to  be  a 
fhiit  of  the  introduction  of  Greek  science.  It  is  given  by  Utpala  as 
follows:  Tflf  (in  another  system  than  Par&qara's)  ^iT^f^inftl  ^GrP^ 

(the  same  as  ifrit  or  Trf^RTr)  I  Mfd^Hl  ^TKn  f^^lH  I  f?p^TTf 

ffftrrrr  h^  \  ftlwRt  ^^tot  fw?rr  h^  i  fniHRt  ^iirT 

'^^  TTHirra  f^'flil  TT^^'Srr  •1ir^<*l  t^  ^Wr  (viz.  nft4ikftn&m)  | 
Moreover  Aryabha|a  (Siddh.  3,  3),  is  quoted. 
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Bomaka,  Y&siBhtha,  Sauray  and  Br&Iima  Siddhftntas.  He 
must  know  the  reason  why  there  are  four  kinds  of  months — 
the  solar,  natural,  stellar,  and  lunar  months, — and  how  it 
happens  that  there  are  intercalary  months  and  subtractiye 
days.^  He  must  know  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Jovian 
cycle  of  sixty  years,  of  the  lustrums,  years,  days,  hours  (Vr  of 
a  day),  and  their  respective  lords.  He  must  be  able  to  explain 
in  what  respect  the  reckoning  after  solar  time  shows  similarity 
or  difference,  compared  with  the  lunar,  stellar,  and  natural 
reckoning  of  time,  and  to  what  use  each  of  these  is  adapted 
or  not.  And  when  there  is  discrepancy  between  the  Siddhftn- 
tas,  he  must  be  able  to  prove  experimentally,  by  means  of 
the  agreement  between  the  shadow  and  the  clepsydra,  between 
observation  and  calculation,  at  what  moment  the  sun  has 
reached  the  solstitial  point,  and  at  what  time  of  the  day  (alias, 
at  how  many  ghatikaa)  the  sun  enters  the  prime  verticaL' 
He  must  know  the  cause  of  the  swift  and  slow  motion,  the 
northern  and  southern  course,  and  the  moving  in  an  epicycle 
of  the  sun  and  the  other  planets.  He  must  foretell  the 
moment  of  commencement   and   separation,   the  direction, 

*  For  ^fvWH  see  Siddh.  Cirom.  (p.  49,  22,  and  271,  ed.  B^»Cl- 
Deva) ;  cf.  Siirya  8.  Trans,  i.  40,  note.  For  H^Hlfil  (a  plurale  tanium^ 
see  Siddh.  ^irom.  p.  272  and  22.    Utpala  says  oondsely:  llflprnV- 

^^  fll^Pfl  lrf?W^  "q^  f3[TRrf%RRR;Tftr  f  ^^W^  I  HT^ 
^•f<N^l^'lf*l  fif^fttt  ^J'nn  •'Wrf'T  l  From  the  Br&hma. 
Siddh.  i9  quoted :  Ulf^^l<l<lf4<im^<*t<|4H<ff>fJ|. 

'  The  translation  follows  Utpala,  who  divides  the  sentence  in  this 
manner :    ^r^HRft^f^Hft^nC^t^  f^^ftTf^^rff^  I  TWT  '•Pi 

llHlMI^^  91(9!  I  There  would  have  been  more  symmetry  in  the 
style  if  the  author  had  written:  f%^[%I  (viz.  UDlMI^^)*  It  is,  after 
all,  quite  possible  that  the  tnanua  auctoris  really  is  fira%!.  Instead 
of  ^mm^M^^  the  Comm.  reads  l(|€||<f^*,  and  explains  accord- 

higiynnrar  Trrwrrflr^Rn  i  •^  ^^wg^^^n^i^rim^Mr^^ih 
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measoiey  duration,  amount  of  obscuration,  colour,  and 
place  (where  Tisible)  of  the  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon;  also 
the  future  conjupctions  and  hostile  enoounters  of  the  nine 
planets.  He  must  be  skilful  in  ascertaining  the  distance  of 
each  planet  froiH  the  earth,  expressed  in  yqjanas ;  further,  the 
dimension  of  their  orbits,  and  the  distance  of  the  placee  on 
earth,  in  yojanaa}  He  ought  to  be  clever  in  geometrical 
operations  and  in  the  calculation  of  time,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  the  earth,  the  circuit  of  the  circle  of  aster- 
isms,  etc. ;  the  depression  of  the  pole,  the  diameter  of  the 
day-circle,  the  ascensional  differences  in  time,  the  rising  of 
the  signs,  the  ghatikas  corresponding  to  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon,  and  such  like  processes.  If,  moreover,  he  knows 
how  to  speak  pithily,  because  he  thoroughly  understands  all 
sorts  of  captious  questions ;  if  the  science  he  expounds,  by 
being  put  to  the  test  by  his  own  exertion  and  unceasing 
study,  has  become  more  refined — like  gold  is  rendered  purer 
by  being  put  on  the  touchstone,  by  purification  in  fire,  and  by 
careful  workmanship — ^then  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  scientific 
man. 

It  has  been  said : 

1.  "  How  can  one  who  solves  no  difficiJty,  nor  answers  any 
question,  nor  teaches  his  pupils,  be  styled  a  scientific  man  P 

2.  The  ignorant  person  who  knows  the  words  wrongly, 
interprets  the  sense  wrongly,  and  performs  the  operations 
wrongly,  may  be  compared  to  one  who  praises  his  grand- 
mother in  presence  of  his  grandfather  on  account  of  her 
meretricious  arts. 

3.  The  words  of  one  who  instructs  will  not  be  sterile  if  he 
thoroughly  understands  his  science,  accurately  knows  the 
rising  of  the  signs  by  means  of  the  shadow  and  the  clepsydra, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  Horoscopy." 

*  Here  is  a  part  of  the  Commentary :  I4^e|ii|^^  ^^^  ^t^nTTpf 

ITft  ^snC  ^Tfir  cf^TfllMr^^^:  t    The  word  efpij  denotes  here 
the  <  half-diameter.' 
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It  bas  been  said  also  by  the  most  honourable  Yisbnugnpta: 

4.  *'  A  sea-faring  man  may,  owing  to  the  wind,  possibly 

reach  the  opposite  shore  of  the  ocean,  but  never  will  any  one, 

unless  he  be  a  Rshi,  reach,  even  in  his  thoughts,  the  other 

side  of  the  ocean  called  '  Time.' "  ^ 

In  Horoscopy  are  the  following  topics :  the  power  or  weak- 
ness belonging  to  the  signs,  half-signs,  third-parts,  ninth- 
parts,  twelfth-parts,  and  degrees;*  the  determination  of  the 
power  of  the  seven  planets,  which  is  various,  as  depending 
upon  the  direction,  the  place  occupied,  the  moment  and  the 
contention ;'  the  temperaments,  bodily  elements,  substances, 
caste,  and  sphere  of  activity,  etc.,  that  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  each  planet  ;*  conception,  time  of  birth,  prognostica- 
tion of  prodigious  accessories,  instant  death  of  the  child,^ 

^  TIm  cempoaad  ^|ffM<^l|  means  ' tiiiM-person,'  Le.  'time-per- 
sonified,' which  in  English  is  simply  expressed  by  writing  Time  with 
a  capital. 

'  On  these  terms  Varftha^mihira  dilates  (Bfh.  Jftt.  1, 5-20,  and  Lagfao- 
JAt.  1.  8-20,  in  Ind.  Stndien,  iL  p.  278-82). 

*  An  explanation  of  these  terms  is  also  met  with  in  the  Bfha)- 
jfttakam,  viz.  of  fg[?W?r  in  2,  19 ;  of  WIW^W  in  2,  21 ;  of  %^TWW 
or  %f|n?nRf  >n  2,  20. 

^  As  to  irafTT)  that  is,  qiaPt^ll^lM^tll)  see  B^h.  Jftt  2,  8; 
for  XHt^y  t>.  l|4ll^fi|iil^4[t'ni|4|«|J^«iri9;  see  2,  11 ;  for  ^^, 

imn^  2,  12;  for  «|Tft  2,  7;  %8T  (explained  by  l^rf^Rft^  'em- 
ployment,' has  the  more  general  sense  assigned  to  it  in  the  translation) ; 
see  2,  1,  from  the  words  <;|^|9ft  TPnfhW  T*  ^•- 

*  Utpala  renders  4|lftH4,^  with  f<^g|U||€(: ;  that  Is  to  say,  the 
tadyomaranam,  *  instant  death,'  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on  f\||i|f)| 
< fatal  signs,'  chapter  0  of  the  Brhaj-jfttakam,  f^gimiy  •  That  only 
thhta.  and  not  arishfaf  can  have  this  sense,  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Nevertheless,  we  often  meet  with  ^f^  in  the  M8S.,  where 
f^^  is  required;  and  not  only  scribes,  but  even  some  anthers, 
seem  to  have  confounded  both  words,  as  appears  from  Indian  lezico- 
graphers  (see  Diet  by  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  "^(f^)*  The  etlgin  of 
the  rather  strange  confusion  most  be  a  mis-read 'HfirS,  which  means 
the  same  as  f?^. 

VOL.  IV. — [msw  snaixs.]  29 
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duration  of  life,  destiny  and  intervening  changes  of  it,  the 
most  favourable  combinations  of  planetary  positions  as  may 
exist  in  theory,  the  constellations  under  which  kings  are  bom, 
the  lunar  constellations,  the  constellations  formed  by  only 
two  planets,  etc.,  the  celestial  constellations,  etc,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  all  these ;  descent  and  character,  the  planetaiy 
aspects,  manner  of  death,  state  after  death,  state  in  a  former 
birth ;  the  good  or  bad  symptoms  at  the  moment  of  consoltft- 
tion,^  the  calculation  of  a  lucky  period  for  weddings  and  other 
ceremonies. 

In  the  Yatr&,  or  work  containing  prognostics  for  maiehesy 
is  treated  of :  good  or  evil  dates,  week  days,  karanas,  hoan 
(of  48  minutes),  the  horoscope,  constellations,  trembling  of 
the  body,  dreams,  the  anointment  for  securing  victory,  the 
sacrifice  to  the  planets,  the  offering  to  the  goblins,  the  fore- 
tokens of  the  fire,  the  gestures  of  elephants  and  horses,  the 
talk  and  spirit  of  the  troops,  the  measures  of  policy  in  con- 
formity with  the  forebodings  of  the  planets,  the  auspicious  and 
evil  auguries,  the  ground  for  encampments,  the  colour  of  the 
fire,  the  use  to  be  made,  after  circumstances,  of  ministerB, 
spies,  envoys,  and  savages,  and  the  expedients  for  taking  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemy. 

By  a  great  master  has  been  said : 

5.  "  The  teachings  of  one  whose  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  astronomy^  has,  so  to  say,  spread  abroad  every- 
where, and  is  engraved,  as  it  were,  in  his  thoughts,  and  fixed 
in  his  heart,  are  not  fruitless." 

An  astrologer  must  also  be  accomplished  in  natural  astro- 
logy, in  which  the  following   matters  are  contained:   the 

^  All  these  subjects  form  the  argumeDt  of  Bfhaj.-j^t.,  from  chap.  3  to 
25.  The  word  ^«jqi  has  here  the  meaning  expressed  in  the  transla- 
tion ;  i|iic|li{^^j^|cf>d^^'^'^^,  says  Utpala  on  B^h.  Jit.  25,  la 

*  Ck)mm.  ^TO  KT^  ^T^»  ^RfRlt  ^WWHT^  ^rffH  il^ 
^ini|d*i(^^*«  1"'^^  addition  of  ganita  is  not  exact,  for  this  is  cootaioed 
in  gdstram,  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science.  The  word  fMfMWH  ^ 
the  text  has  to  be  changed  into  f«1M9ft4{^,  in  spite  of  all  MSS.  The 
error  is  very  common,  yet  au  error,  and  a  ludicrous  ooe. 
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courae  of  the  sun  and  of  the  other  eight  planets,  and,  during 
it,  their  natural  and  unnatural  symptoms,  their  size,  colour, 
brightness  of  the  rays,  their  shape,  risings^and  settings,  their 
roads  and  deviations,  their  retrograde  and  post-retrograde 
motions,  the  conjunctions  of  planets  with  asterisms,  their 
course  through  the  asterisms,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  reepectiye 
consequences  for  the  different  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  course 
of  Canopus,  the  course  of  the  Seven  Seers  (Ghreat  Bear),  the 
division  of  things  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  each  planet, 
the  same  as  appertaining  to  the  domain  of  each  asterism,  the 
conjunction  of  the  five  planets  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  etc., 
the  planetary  war,  the  conjunction  of  the  five  planets  with 
the  moon,  the  efiects  produced  by  the  planets  on  the  years 
presided  over  by  them,  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy  of  the 
clouds,  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  Rohinl,  with  Sv&ti, 
with  Asb&dh& ;  the  forebodings  of  instant  rain,  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  growth  of  flowers  and  plants  as  to  the 
produce  of  trees  and  crops,  the  mock-sun,  the  halo,  the  doudy 
line  piercing  the  sun's  disc  at  rising  or  setting,  the  wind,  the 
meteors,  the  glow  of  the  sky,  the  earthquake,  the  glowing  red 
of  twilight,  the  Fata  Morgana,  the  dust  rain,  the  typhoon, 
the  cheapness  or  dearth  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  the 
prognostics  for  the  growth  of  com,  the  banner  of  Indra,  the 
rainbow,  architecture,  palmistry,  the  auspicious  or  ill-lucky 
movements  of  crows,  the  augural  circle,  the  movements  of 
wild  beasts,  of  horses,  the  circle  of  winds,  the  good  or  bad 
signs  of  temples,  of  statues,  the  consecration  of  statues,  the 
treatment  of  trees,  the  observation  of  the  soil  for  finding  veins 
of  water,  the  lustration,  the  sight  of  wagtails,  the  allaying 
the  influence  of  portents,  miscellaneous  matters,  the  anoint- 
ment of  a  king;^  the  signs  of  swords,  of  ornamental  gold- 
plates,  of  cocks,  of  tortoises,  of  cows,  of  goats,  of  horses,  of 
elephants,  of  men,  of  women ;  reflections  on  womankind ;  the 

^  The  ceremony  denoted  here  by  the  term  ^TflilWlR^  is  commonly 

caUed  ^(QMI^IH  >  ^^  ^^'  "^f  ^*  3>  '^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ceremony  is 
styled  ghrtakambalam,  because  ghee  is  ponred  over  the  king  by  the 
priest,  wliich  being  done,  the  former  has  to  put  on  a  kambala. 
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• 

prognostics  of  boils,  of  shoes,  of  torn  garments,  of  chowries, 
of  umbrella-sticks,  of  couches  and  seats,  the  examination  <tf 
jewels,  the  foretokens  at  a  lamp,  the  good  or  bad  signs  of 
tooth-sticks,  etc.,  such  as  occur  in  common  life  to  every  bodj 
as  well  as  to  kings, — all  these  things  have  every  moment  to 
be  considered  by  an  astrologer  with  undivided  attention.  And 
sinoe  the  symptoms  cannot  be  observed  iminterruptedly  by 
one  man,  an  astrologer,  if  well  paid,  ought  to  keep  in  his 
service  four  other  persons  conversant  with  the  scienoe.  One 
of  them  should  observe  the  east  and  south-east,  another  the 
south  and  south-west,  a  third  the  west  and  ncnrth-west,  and 
the  last  of  them  the  north  and  north-east, — ^for  meteors  and 
other  omina  appear  suddenly,  and  produce  effects  by  their 
form,  colour,  glossiness,  size,  by  their  touching  phmets  or 
stars,  etc. 

Thus  has  been  said  by  the  great  Seer  Gbu'ga  :^ 

7.  *^  The  king  who  does  not  honour  a  scholar  acoompliBhed 
in  horosoopy  and  astronomy,  dever  in  all  branches  and  aeoep- 
sories,'  comes  to  grief. 

8.  Even  those  who,  free  from  egotism  and  without  any- 
thing to  care  for,  lead  a  hermit's  life  in  the  wilderness,  con- 
sult the  man  that  knows  the  motion  of  the  stars. 

9.  As  the  night  without  a  light,  as  the  sky  without  the 
sun,  so  is  a  king  without  an  astrologer ;  like  a  blind  man  he 
erreth  on  the  road. 

10.  If  there  were  no  astrologer,  the  hours,  dates,  asterisms, 
seasons,  and  half-years,  would  all  be  confused. 

'  Garga  is  represented  as  the  astrologer  of  king  Vainja,  whose 
domestic  priest  wss  the  planet  Yenos,  and  whose  ministers  were  the 
Vftlakhilyas.  See  Mah&bh.  xii.  59,  v.  110  ieq,^  and  cf.  note  to  ch.  1, 
V.  3,  here  before. 

'  Utpala  defines  ttnga  and  up6nga  clearly  and  concisely :  4Jf  ^^^4,1- 

in«^in«<*l  ^I^  ^TRrffTfT  I  ^IXftlSI'gMltl^lfTT  I  To  the 
parigishtdni  belong,  for  instance,  tLe  purushalaksha^am,  the  ratno' 
lakshaiiamt  etc    Garga,  as  quoted  by  Utpala,  puts  it  thus : 
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11.  Therefore  a  king  should  consult  a  learned  and  eminent 
astrologer  if  he  desire  victory,  glory,  fortune,  enjoyments,  and 
happiness. 

12.  No  one  who  wishes  for  well-being  should  live  in  a 
ooimtry  where  there  is  no  astrologer,  for  where  he  is  the 
ever-watching  and  aU-foreseeing  eye,  there  no  evil  will  be 
found. 

13.  No  one  that  has  studied  astrology  can  go  to  the  infernal 
regions ;  nay,  in  the  divine  world  of  Brahma  the  divinator 
obtains  a  place. 

14.  The  twice-born,  who  knows  the  whole,  both  text  and 
interpretation,  deserves  to  be  the  first  in  touching  food  at  a 
Srftdh,  and  honoured  as  purifying  the  company  by  his  pre- 
sence. 

15.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  are  foreigners,  but  with  them  this 
science  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Hence  they  are  honoured 
as  though  they  were  Rshis ;  how  much  more  then  a  twice- 
born  man,  if  he  be  verded  in  astrology.^ 

^  The  oommentator  quotes  from  an  unknown  work  the  following 
duuucteristic  stanzas  which  purpose  to  explain  how  it  happened  that 
the  astronomical  dgama  had  been  preserved  in  so  gpreat  purity  amongst 
the  Greeks : 

That  in  this  passage  the  Sun  is  represented  to  be  the  fountain  bead 
of  astronomical  science,  and  in  other  passages  the  Creator,  is  quite 
natural,  because  the  Sun  and  Brahma  (Hira^yagarbha)  are  identicaL 
The  word  <Qf^l?f  means  simply  'Producer,  Creator,'  and  ^^i|l|^ 
'  Creation,'  and  because  the  creation  of  the  world  is  only  a  generalisEa- 
tion  of  the  Sun's  rising  every  morning,  ^raif9(  denotes  '  morning ; ' 
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16.  A  person  who  frames  predictionsy  basing  them  on  pre- 
tended revelationB  (from  an  unseen  voice)  to  his  ears^  and 
sealing  (P)  (the  trustworthiness  of)  these  by  entering  deceit- 
fully statues,  etc.  (from  whence  he  emits  sounds  as  a  would-be 
oracle) ;  such  a  person  ought  in  no  case  to  be  consulted:  he 
is  no  diviner.^ 

17.  A  person  who  without  knowing  the  science  ezerdses 
the  profession  of  astrologer,  is  a  wicked  man,  and  a  di^;Taoe 
to  society.     Consider  him  to  be  a  mere  star-gazer. 

18.  Everyone  that  acts  according  to  the  star-gazer's  advice, 

from  this  tawtna  b  derived  ^|^i|f^l|,  etc,  Le.  'a  day  reckoned  from 
sunrise  to  stinrise,  a  nataral  day.'  Id  Bactrian  also  hatfoma  is  '  mon- 
ing.'  Another  derivation  from  tu  is  ^fti!  *^^^  produced,  Le.  aoC 
original,  borrowed  light;*  therefore  the  Moon  is  called  ^ft^t  Bactriaa 
Aooma,  whereas  the  producer  of  light,  the  unborrowed  light,  is  tffsny 
the  Sun.  As  to  Vishqu  this  also  is  another  name  of  the  Sun.  There- 
fore the  hymn,  in  Itgveda  x.  90,  that  is  a  hymn  to  the  Son,  is  called 
Porusha-siikta,  the  hymn  to  Purusha  (alias :  Vishnu).  Cf.  Colebrooke 
Misc.  Ess.  I.  p.  26,  9eq,  A  parallel  to  the  Purusha-siilLta  is  to  be  found 
in  Mah&bh.  xii.  chap.  47 ;  cf.  chap.  200,  v.  13,  and  chap.  280,  v.  29. 

*  The  scholiast  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  word  qiqilM^fci- 

For  comparison's  salce  here  may  follow  the  commentary  :  ^P^T^^IVT 

in^rafir  Trflri^:  I  ^Rf^  iTFitt  ^i^^ 

W^hrnr^  ^arr  l      HIs  explanation  of  ^f{^|^Ul  is  thus:   ^f^^)- 

^^^VT%  (If  in  one  MS.)  ITiRT  (v.  1. 11%^)  f^ItT  I  ^iqul^l  (^^fll- 

fc(H?U(*i*f  wanting  in  one  MS.)  fqfipT:  IRWt  fHWrf^  '^^^^T^- 

ftrnt  «^9HRn  ^BTT^  ^RTR^  I  1!^:  ff^^UM??^:  I  The  Ust 
words  do  not  agree  with  the  singular  PmHS^*  above.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  reading  followed  by  Utpala,  and  perhaps  by  Var&ha  him- 
self, be  the  original  one.  Garga's  words  may  have  l>een  qi^qii^- 
i^IsffSn  •  ID  which  case  the  rendering  would  be:  "on  grounds  of 
revelations,  produced  with  deceitful  announcements." 
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which  is  no  better  than  a  farce,  goes  to  the  realm  of  darkness 
along  with  the  star-gazing  charlatan. 

19.  A  prediction  by  ignorant  men  is  as  useless  as  question- 
ing a  clod  of  earth  at  the  town-gate ;  only  that  which  proves 
true  is  held  in  estimation. 

20.  A  person  who  frames  his  predictions  by  good  luck,  and, 
proud  of  his  partial  knowledge,  delights  in  disputes^  with  the 
men  of  science,  ought  to  be  dismissed  by  the  king. 

21.  But  such  a  one  as  properly  knows  horoscopy,  astronomy, 
and  natural  astrology,  him  ought  the  king  to  honour,  and  his 
service  he  ought  to  secure,  if  he  be  desirous  of  victory. 

22.  Not  a  thousand  of  elephants,  not  four  times  that  num- 
ber of  horses,  achieve  so  much  as  one  diviner  does,  who  knows 
the  right  time  and  the  right  place.'' 

23.  Evil  dreams,  evil  thoughts,  and  deeds  ill-considered  and 
badly  executed,  soon  vanish  on  one's  hearing  the  harmony 
between  the  moon  and  the  asterisms.' 

24.  Neither  the  king's  own  father,  nor  his  mother,  family, 
or  friends,  desire  the  welfare  of  him  and  his  army  so  much 
as  a  trustworthy  diviner  does,  who  is  naturally  eager  to  in- 
crease his  own  reputation. 

^  The  commentator  explains  ^Him  with  VVl^|^f|,  bat  to  whom 
and  from  whom  money  would  be  given  ?  Farther  he  analyses  the  com- 
pound 7lf|[f^^  into  ^  and  f^lf^flj  remarking :  irf^ffif  95^fif I- 
ITT^  MMfiWn ;  but  the  Jyoti^9ft8tram  not  being  mentioned  in  our 
passage,  the  pronoun  tad  cannot  refer  to  it.  The  component  parts  are 
Iff^d  and  fl^,  or,  as  another  r.  has,  f^HT*  "^^  latter  means 
'different  frt>m/  the  former,  'cut,  held  In  disrepute,'  the  verb  fff^ 
being  in  some  cases  synonymous  with  Iff* 

*  'Learning'  or  hearing  the  harmony  between  the  moon  and  the 
asterisms/  means  in  prose,  as  Utpaia  remarks,  simply, '  beiuflf  told  the 
date  of  the  month  and  the  asterism  (nak»hatra)  of  the  day,'  fTff^nnnt 
^V^.  The  same  idea,  in  other  words,  occurs  in  our  author's  Yoga- 
yfttrft,  2,  23,  seq.  (Ind.  Studien,  z.  p.  170). 
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Chafteb  m. 
The  Suri$  Course. 

1.  There  certainly  was  a  time  that  the  southern  progress 
of  the  sun  began  in  the  middle  of  AgleshA,  and  the  northern 
at  the  beginning  of  Dhanishth& ;  for  this  is  the  statement  of 
ancient  works.^ 

2,  3.  Now-a-days  the  sim's  southern  progress  commences 
at  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  and  the  other  at  the  beginning 
of  Capricorn.  Any  deviation  firom  this  rule  is  imnaturalt 
as  may  be  rendered  clear  by  experimental  proofs,  either  by 
observing  the  sun  at  rising  or  setting  by  means  of  a  mark 
placed  at  a  great  distance,  or  by  marking  ihe  shadows  enter- 
ing and  leaving  in  a  great  circle.' 

'  Cf.  Colebrook€,  Misc.  Ess.  iL  465 ;  i.  109.  Weber,  Naxat^^  L  811 ; 
ii.  354,  9eq,    Sir  W.  Jones,  As.  Res.  ii,  391,  sf^. 

'  The  term  %^,  properly,  'pierciiig,'  denotes  here,  as  Uie  popvlar 
expression  'shooting  a  star,  the  snn,'  does  in  some  Enropeaa  Ian- 
gaages,  'pointing  at  a  star  to  take  its  height,'  etc;  in  short,  'ob- 
serving.' In  this  sense  i)V  oecnrs,  for  instance,  in  Siddh.  <^rooi. 
p.  16,  p.  220,  and  p.  337,  seq,  ed.  B&pd  Deva.  It  has  been  quite  exactly 
rendered  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  As.  Res.  ii.  392.     Here  is  the  commentary : 

tttt  t^  ^nfif  I  cTsn  ^4i^<ii<mns8ci:  irferf^  <r^ql  fijif 

^f^  f^jf^  'ft  f^  c!^  flir?n  ^'fTft  ft^K*  ^tn$«  ftp^ra- 
'r^^Rft^f^Hmn  'TtfTT  I  in*  fIr'Rnrti  ^TRnrftprnnroiT- 

WU[\  ftWT^  f^  M^1^f?T  I  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  found  in 
all  MSS. ;  they  are  interpolated,  as  appears  from  "^fft^  which  is  out  of 
place.  On  the  observation  of  the  equinoctial  shadow  Utpala  dilates 
considerably ;  here  is  a  part  of  his  commentary  :    ^C|in  a|^flTf4lfl|m 
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4.  If  the  sun  returns  without  having  reached  Capricorn^ 
he  brings  ruin  to  the  western  and  southern  countries ;  if  he 
goes  back  without  haying  reached  Cancer,  then  he  destroys 
the  north  and  the  east.^ 

6.  By  returning  after  passing  the  winter  solstitial  point, 
he  brings  safety  and  growth  of  com ;  he  follows  then  the 
natural  law.  It  is  when  he  takes  an  unnatural  course  that 
he  causes  danger. 

6.  When  the  being  named  Tvashtr*  obscures  the  sun'^  orb, 
it  not  being  the  period  of  an  eclipse,  he  destroys  seven  sove- 
reigns and  their  people  through  war,  fire,  and  famine. 

7.  There  are  thirty-three  Ketus,  sons  of  R&hu,  called 
T&masakllakas  {i.e.  *  opacous  wedges').  When  these  are  seen 
on  the  sun,  one  must  foretell  the  consequences  from  their 
colour,  place,  and  figure. 

Wrort^  Trfir  VRt'lRrRl  l  V  ^* ;  then,  about  the  time  of  the 
Wrii  I     Thus  also  on  the  second  day:  tt<!f^g<n4f<  ^Bf^^TJc^ 

'  It  is  UDueeessary  to  point  out  all  the  passage  where  our  anthor 
represents  physical  impossibilities,  although  as  portentous  (f^nVf^)* 
still  as  possible.  He  mentions  these  out  of  reverence  for  the  seers  of 
yore,  or,  as  Utpala  puts  it,  M^VI^IQ^I^^UI*    C^-  chap,  9,  v.  7. 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  exactly  knew  what  the  ancient 
authorities  meant  with  ^re.    Par&qara,  as  quoted  by  Utpala,  says : 

Apparently,  it  is  another  name  for  R&hu,  but  Varftha-mihira  must  have 
thought  otherwise,  for  eclipses — ^possible  and  impossible  ones — are 
treated  to  chap.  5. 
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8.  They  are  baleful  if  they  appear  on  the  Ban's  orb,  but 
propitious  if  they  appear  on  that  of  the  moon ;  yet  thej  are 
bad  even  on  the  latter,  if  they  bear  reeemblanoe  to  crowiy 
headless  trunks,  and  weapons. 

9,  10.  The  symptoms  of  their  being  about  to  appear  are : 
turbid  water,  a  sky  covered  with  dust,  a  violent  wind  shatter- 
ing the  tops  of  hills  and  trees  and  accompanied  with  grit^ 
trees  having  an  appearance  as  if  the  seasons  were  changed, 
wild  beasts  and  birds  vexed,^  a  glowing  sun.  There  are, 
then,  also  other  uncommon  phenomena,  as  whirlwinds,  earth- 
quakes, and  others. 

11.  These  phenomena  exercise  no  peculiar  influence  if 
oomets,  the  T&masakilakas  or  R&hu,  are  seen :  one  has  only 
to  tell  the  influence  of  the  latter,  because  these  are  the  cause 
of  the  former  (viz.,  turbid  water,  etc.)  appearing. 

12.  In  every  coimtry  where  they  are  seen  on  the  sun's 
disc,  one  may  be  sure  that  calamity  befidls  the  king. 

13.  Then  even  holy  men,  attenuated  with  hunger,  forsake 
duty  and  good  behaviour,  and  get,  with  starved  children  at 
their  hands,  painfully  to  foreign  coimtries. 

14.  The  honest  citizens  are  plundered  of  their  wealth  by 
robbers;  their  bodies  are  weakened,  their  eyelids  swollen 
firom  incessant  sobbing,  and  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
sorrow.* 

15.  Other  people,  starved,  indignant  at  what  they  sufler  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  king  and  of  foreign  armies,  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  in  talking  of  the  conduct  of  their  king 
and  the  doings  of  the  enemy .^ 

'  '  Vexed/  '<^W  or  '||^}{,  id  an  augural  term.  The  vexation  may 
be  of  different  kinds.  First  and  chiefly,  animals  are  said  to  be  'vexed' 
when  they  are  ^^SlfH^^rf^cpOT*  •  Further,  when  they  emit  hoarse 
sounds  (M\M4^4I0*     ^^^  other  kinds  of  vexation,  see  ch.  86,  15. 

'  In  the  text  r.  m^  for  Iffiq,  and  in  v.  8,  VP^  for  ^R^^^. 

*  Utpala  r.  J|<|AdH*  ^^^  ^'*s  words:  ^^9^  «Il^  |  ipf  il^qpH 
ll^Iffi^  (not  wholly  accurate)  ^[fTT   *lc^4il^lfi<i*J^«|fl   flf^^l 

It  being  a  matter  of  course  for  a  Hindu,  that  €((^ij|«m|^  ib  ^| 
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16.  The  clouds,  although  they  were  in  successful  condition 
at  the  time  of  their  becoming  pregnant/  give  but  little  rain 
at  the  time  of  birth.  The  rivers  get  shallow ;  com  grows  at 
but  a  few  places. 

17.  If  a  staff  in  the  sun  is  seen,  the  sovereign  will  die; 
if  something  in  the  shape  of  a  headless  trunk,  there  will  be 
danger  from  sickness ;  if  something  like  a  crow,  danger  from 
robbers ;  if  it  be  a  peg  there  will  be  famine.' 

18.  The  sun  being  marked  with  things  in  the  shape  of 
royal  emblems,  like  umbrellas,  banners,  chowries,  etc.,  causes 
a  change  in  Government;  if  covered  with  sparks,  smoke, 
etc.,  he  destroys  the  people. 

19.  One  of  such  figures  brings  famine ;  two  or  more  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  the  king.  According  as  the  colour  of  the 
figures  whereby  the  sun  is  covered  is  white,  red,  yellow,  or 
black,  he  hurts  the  castes  severally.^ 

20.  The  danger  approaches  mankind  from  the  same  side 
as  where  these  great  portents  show  themselves  first  on  the 
sun's  disc. 

21.  When  the  great  luminary,  with  beams  turned  up- 
wards, is  red,  it  destroys  the  commander-in-chief;  when 
yeUow,  the  king's  son ;  and  when  white,  his  priest. 

22.  Variegated,  or  smoke-coloured  rays,  cause  the  land  to 

W^9  It  would  be  nnbefittiug  to  mention  this  as  something  quite  extra- 
ordinary. Moreover,  the  symmetry  between  the  former  and  latter  half 
stanza  necessarily  requires  1^.  As  to  the  meaning  of  ^^mTTT;  cf. 
Da^akum&ra,  p.  94, 1.  1  (ed.  Wilson). 

^  The  Garbhas  are  the  fancied  fetuses  of  the  clouds,  conceived  in  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  and  bom  195  days  after  the  time  of  concep- 
tion.   See  chap.  21. 

'  The  method  after  which  predictions  are  framed  is  simple  enough. 
Since  the  staff,  the  sceptre,  is  a  token  of  royalty,  the  appearance  of  it 
forebodes  gpood  or  evil,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the  king.  A  crow, 
being  known  as  thievish,  points  to  theft.  A  peg  is  a  means  of  shutting, 
and  therefore  denotes  the  closure  of  granaries. 

'  White  is  the  colour  of  the  Brahmans,  red  of  the  Kshatriyas,  yellow 
of  the  Vai^yas,  and  black  of  the  Cddras. 
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be  disturbed  hj  robbers  aad  battles^  unless  it  rain  very 
soon. 

23,  24.  The  sun  is  auspicious,  when  copper  red,  or  russet, 
in  the  dewy  season ;  yellow,  saffron-hued  in  spring ;  pale, 
gold-coloured  in  summer;  white  during  the  rains;  tinged 
like  the  calice  of  the  rosy  water-lily  in  autumn ;  blood-red 
in  winter.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rains  he  may  show 
whatever  colour  he  uses  to  show  at  any  other  season,  and 
will,  nevertheless,  bring  good  luck,  provided  he  be  glossy. 

25.  A  rugged  sun  is  pernicious  to  Brahmans,  if  white ;  to 
Kshatriyas,  if  blood-red;  to  Vaigyas,  if  yellow;  and  to 
Qiidras,  if  black;  on  the  contrary,  a  smooth  sun  bestows 
good  upon  the  same. 

26.  In  summer  a  red  sun  brings  danger;  a  dark  one  in 
the  rains  causes  drought ;  a  yellow  one  in  winter  produces 
ere  long  dangerous  diseases. 

27.  If  the  sun's  orb  is  crossed  by  the  figure  of  the  rain- 
bow, he  produces  quarrels  between  the  monarchs.  A  bright, 
shining  sun  at  the  time  of  the  rains  setting  in,  brings  rain  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day. 

28.  In  the  rainy  season  he  gives  rain  the  same  day,  if 

tinged  like  a  Sirisa  flower.     If  he  has  the  dye  of  a  peacock's 
feather,  it  will  not  rain  during  twelve  years. 

29.  They  assert  that  there  will  be  danger  from  insects  if 
the  sun  be  gray,  and  from  a  foreign  army  if  he  appears  ashy. 
Buin  to  that  sovereign  in  whose  asterism  the  sun,  while 
having  a  flaw,  is  standing.^ 

30.  If  the  sun  at  mid-heaven  has  the  appearance  of  hare- 
blood,  there  will  be  battles ;  if  he  resembles  the  moon,  the 
king  is  about  to  be  killed  and  a  foreigner  to  reign. 

31.  A  pot-like  sun  occasions  famine  and  pestilence ;  a 
fragmentary  one  destroys  the  king;  one  without  beams  is 
terrifying ;  one  resembling  a  gateway  ruins  the  town ;  one 
appearing  as  if  it  were  an  umbrella,  tends  to  the  loss  of  the 
country. 

^  Tbe  asterism,  lunar  mansion,  of  a  sovereign  is  the  asterism  under 
which  his  country  stands  according  to  the  division  of  the  globe,  as 
taught  in  chap.  14. 
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32.  Whenever  the  sun  resembles  a  banner  or  a  bow^  is 
trembling  and  rough,  battles  are  at  hand.  A  black  line  on 
the  luminary  shows  that  a  royal  councillor  will  kill  the 
king. 

33.  When  a  meteor,  a  thunderbolt,  or  lightning,^  hurts 
the  Day-god  at  rising,  then  you  may  hold  that  the  king 
ahall  die,  and  a  foreign  ruler  be  invested  with  government. 

34.  A  sun  that  day  for  day,  or  at  dawn  and  evening 
twilight  is  surrounded  by  a  halo,  or  sets  and  rises  blood-red, 
brings  about  a  change  of  rulers. 

35.  When  the  sun  at  both  twilights  is  covered  with  clouds 
that  resemble  weapons,  he  causes  battles ;  when  they  resemble 
deer,  buffaloes,  birds,  asses,  and  camels,  he  brings  danger. 

36«  An  asterism  suffers  greatly  when  it  is  scorched  by  the 
sun's  rays ;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  purified  thereby,  as 
gold  is  by  the  heat  of  fire. 

37.  A  mock-sun,  when  standing  north  of  the  sun,  gives 
rain ;  when  south,  wind ;  when  at  both  sides,  there  is  danger 
of  inundation ;  when  it  is  seen  above,  it  is  pernicious  to  the 
sovereign  ;  when  below,  to  the  people. 

38,  39.  The  sun  in  the  sky  looking  red  like  blood,  or 
having  his  disc  reddened  by  coarse  dust,  brings  death  to  the 
king  before  long ;  being  blackish,  spotted  dark,  or  accom- 
panied at  morn  and  eve  with  the  dreadful  and  hoarse  shrieks 
of  birds  and  wild  beasts,  he  is  deadly  to  the  people.' 

40.  The  Day-god  bestows  bliss  upon  mankind  when  his 
surface  is  spotless,  his  orb  not  crooked,  his  beams  are  dis- 
tinct, large,  bright,  and  long;  in  short,  when  he  has  his 
natural  bidk,  colour,  and  signs. 

*  A  definition  of  ullcd,  agani,  and  vidyut  may  be  found  chap.  33, 
verse  1,  »eq, 

'  Verse  38  and  39  of  the  text  form  one  stanza  in  the  metre  Narkntaka. 
Cf.  ch.  104,  53;  Colehrooke,  Misc.  Essays,  ii.  pp.  148,  102;  Weber, 
Ind.  Studien,  viii.  p.  396. 
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Chapter  fV. 
The  Moon's  Course, 

1.  One-half  of  the  moon,  whose  orbit  lies  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  is  always  made  bright  by  the  sun's  rays ;  the 
other  half  is  made  dark  by  her  own  shadow,  like  the  two 
sides  of  a  pot  standing  in  the  sunshine. 

2.  The  solar  rays  being  reflected^  on  the  moon  that  is  of 
a  watery  nature,  dispel  the  nightly  dark,  as  rays  falling 
upon  a  mirror  (placed  at  the  door  of  a  room)  dispel  the 
darkness  in  the  room. 

3.  As  the  brightness  attaches  itself  to  the  moon,  on  her 
going  forth  from  below  the  sun,  from  the  west  side,  so  she 
rises  brighter  and  brighter  in  proportion  as  she  is  going 
farther  onward  from  below  the  sun. 

4.  Thus  the  brightness  of  the  moon  increases  from  day 
to  day,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  her  position  in 
respect  to  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shine  on  the 
west  side  of  a  pot  in  the  afternoon. 

5.  The  moon,  when  taking  her  course  south  of  the  aster- 
isms  Jyesbtha,  Mdla,  and  both  Ashadhas,  destroys  seeds, 
aquatic  animals,  and  forests,  and  causes  danger  of  fires. 

6.  She  is  evil  when  going  south  of  Vigakha  and  Anuri- 
dh& ;  but  auspicious  when  going  through  Magha  or  Vig&khft. 

7.  There  are  six  asterisms  with  which  the  moon  enters 
into  (actual)  conjunction  before  (theoretically)  reaching 
them — viz.,  Revati,  and  the  five  following :  A^vini,  Bharanl, 
Krttika,  Rohini,  and  Mrga9iras.  There  are  twelve,  the  con- 
junction with  which  takes  place  when  the  moon  is  (actually) 
in  them — viz.,  Ardr^,  and  the  eleven  following :  Punarvasu, 
Tishya,  A9lesli&,  Magha,  Purva  and  Uttara-Phalg^ni, 
Hasta,  Citr^,  Svati,  Vigakha,   and  Anuradha.      With   the 

*  Utpala  explains  a^fi^clll  with  J^frHT*  ITfTf^if^ffn.* ;  this  passage 
proves  that  he  is  right.  In  this  acceptation  the  word  occurs  often 
enough,  indeed,  hut  the  Hindu  commentators  Lave  commonly  misunder- 
stood it. 
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remaining  nine  the  moon  enters  into  conjunction  (actually), 
when  she  has  (theoretically)  passed  them — viz.,  Jyeshthft, 
MMa,  Piirva  and  Uttara-Ash&dh&,  Qravana,  Dhanishthft, 
Qatabhishaj,  Purva  and  Uttara-Bhadrapad^.^ 

8.  (The  difiPerent  forms  of  the  moon  bear  some  resemblance 
to  certain  figures).  She  is  said  to  have  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
when  she  is  broad  and  has  one  cusp  somewhat  erected. 
Boatsmen  suffer  by  it^  but  all  other  people  wiU  be  happy. 

9.  They  call  it  ''the  plough/'  when  one  cusp  is  half 
erected.  Ploughmen  sufier  by  it,  but  there  is  abundance  of 
food,  and  friendship  reigns  between  the  monarchs,  even 
more  than  can  be  accounted  for. 

10.  When  the  southern  horn  is  half  erected,  then  the 
figure  is  named  "the  mischievous  plough."  It  causes  the 
death  of  the  King  of  P&ndya,  and  occasions  warlike  pre- 
parations. 

11.  Both  cusps  of  the  moon  happening  to  be  ''equal," 
there  will  be  plenty,  safety,  and  rain,  as  much  as  in  the  first 
days.  If  the  moon  rises  like  "  a  staff,"  the  cows  will  suffer, 
and  the  king  rule  despotically. 

12.  A  moon  in  the  shape  of  "  a  bow,"  produces  battles, 
and  victory  will  be  theirs  whose  country  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  string.  The  position  of  the  moon  in  which  she  is 
stretched  out  from  south  to  north,  is  styled  "  the  yoke,"  and 
occasions  earthquakes. 

13.  The  yoke  may  be  slightly  turned  up  at  the  southern 
cusp ;  then  the  moon  is  said  to  be  "  lying  on  the  side ;"  this 

^  The  statement  contained  in  tbis  rerse  is  one  of  those  wliich  our 
author  found  in  the  ancient  standard  worlu,  and  repeated  out  of  piety 
for  the  IRUhis.  The  commentator  quotes  one  of  those  seers,  Garga,  from 
whose  words  we  may  gather  that  in  his  time  (t.e.  in  the  time  of  the 
author  of  the  woric  ascribed  to  the  mythical  Garga)  the  NalLshatras  had 
not  all  of  them  the  same  extension.  Gf.  Weber,  Naxatra  i.  p.  309,  weg,, 
where  the  passage  from  Garga  is  to  be  found.  The  remark  of  Utpala, 
cited  by  Weber,  I.e.,  after  a  very  corrupt  MS.,  runs  thus :  <|f^|f|f4iq|- 
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ruins  the  chiefs  of  trading  companieSy  and  hinders  the  fidl  of 
rain. 

14.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  is  turned  down,  so  as  to  be 
lower  than  the  upper  edge  of  the  crescent,  they  term  it 
''the  inclined"  position.  It  makes  food  scarce,  both  for 
men  and  for  black  cattle. 

15.  The  moon  shows  an  entirely  uninterrupted  curved 
line  in  the  shape  of  *'  the  basin."  '  At  this  occurrence  princes 
that  govern  a  province  lose  their  place. 

16.  The  moon — apart  from  the  forementioned  positi<ms, 
being  erected  at  the  north  side,  causes  the  growth  of  com 
and  rain.  When  turned  up  north,  she  is  declared  to  be 
threatening  with  dearth.' 

17.  Anybody  beholding  the  moon  with  one  cusp  vanished, 
or  turned  down,  or  without  cusps,  or  the  new  moon  full, 
loses  his  life.' 

18.  The  rules  concerning  the  different  figures  of  the  moon 
having  been  told,  now  her  various  sizes  follow.  A  small  moon 
is  said  to  produce  famine,  but  a  big  one  to  bring  abundanoe^ 


'  The  reading*  of  the  printed  text  and  of  the  comm.  €hMI^  ^ 
against  grammar.  Not  the  curved  line  (being  the  subject  in  the 
sentence)  is  called  ^T^,  but  the  figure.  Therefore,  the  true  r.  is 
^"l^T^^  as  exhibited  in  most  MSS. 

*  The  ten  positions  ('^T'T)  or  figures  (^Jh^TTf  )  of  the  moon  were  well 
known  to  Var&ha-mihira  as  wanting^  a  scientific  base.  The  motive  that 
led  him  and  other  scientific  Hindu  astronomers  to  attend  to  such  matters 

is  well  explained  by  Utpala :  fqi«fl4«11'c|l^^  ^^*JW*t  I  ^rtt^J^  I 

fn^t  (viz.  ^^TPnf'T)  iHfM^i^  ^%^it^nft  ai«^rMM%^Mir^ 

'  The  comm.  follows  another  r.  (see  VV.  RR.),  and  divides  the  sen- 
tence in  this  way:   "Qf^iT  ^jf^^Hfrt^rf^rn^— ft^'l  ^ftn!ftf^%^ 

This  cannot  be  right,  because  '^^*  not  being  an  adjective,  cannot 
be  an  attribute  to  1[7^;  yet  it  ought  to  be,  because  the  followin^^ 
^fi|^4|  is  such  an  attribute. 
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19.  Being  of  a  moderate  bulk — ^known  under  the  name  of 
''thunderbolt" — she  threatens  with  famine  and  excites  tur- 
moils among  sovereigns.  A  moon  like  a  drum  brings  safety 
and  plenty  of  food. 

20.  One  may  hold  that  a  moon  of  very  large  bulk  tends  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  kings ;  that  a  big  one  causes  abim- 
dance,  and  a  small  one  dearth. 

21.  The  moon,  when  one  of  her  horns  is  touched  by  Mars, 
destroys  the  savages  of  the  borders,  and  low  princes ;  when 
touched  by  Saturn,  she  causes  danger  from  war  and  famine ; 
when  by  Mercury,  drought  and  dearth ;  touched  by  Jupiter, 
she  destroys  the  chiefest  kings ;  by  Yenus,  the  lesser  ones. 
The  influence  of  these  planets  is  trifling  in  the  light  half  of 
the  month;  but  in  the  dark  half  it  shows  itself  in  the 
manner  aforesaid. 

22.  The  moon  being  crossed  by  Yenus,  hurts,  during 
seven  months,  the  Magadhas,  Yavanas,  Pulindas,  Nepalese, 
Bhrngis,^  Marukuccas,'  Surashtrians,  Panc&las,  Kekayas, 
Kuliitas,  Cannibals,'  and  XJ^inaras. 

23.  When  transversed  by  Jupiter,  the  moon  will  afflict, 
during  ten  months,  the  Gandharians,  Suviras,  Sindhians, 
Kiras,  the  grains,  the  mountains,  the  Dravida-kings  and 
Brahmans. 

24.  At  the  occurrence  of  a  transit  of  Mars,  during  a 
period  of  six  months,  the  moon  will  destroy  those  kings  that 
are  prepared  for  war,  along  with  their  chariots,  horse,  and 
elephants;    also    the  Trigartians,  M&lavas,    Kulindas,  the 

^  This  word  is  very  donbtfol ;  see  V  V.  RR. 

'  Instead  of  ^'^IC^',  as  exhibited  in  the  printed  text,  we  ought  to 
r.  4|Uk^5  as  one  codex  of  the  comm.  actually  has.  It  is  one  word, 
also,  according  to  Utpala's  comment.  The  Marukoecas,  or  Mnrukuccas, 
were  a  people  in  the  modem  Kaferistan,  or  thereabouts;  cf.  eh.  14, 
v.  23.  As  to  44^4'^,  this  would  be  grammatically  correct,  and  mean 
'  Mam  ar  and  Each  ; '  yet,  wherever  it  is  intended  to  be  one  word,  it  b 
nothing  but  a  very  frequent  clerical  error. 

'  The  caunibals  being  always  placed  in  the  far  East  must  denote  either 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars,  or  the  cannibal  tribes 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  both. 

VOL.  IT. — [new  sbriss.]  80 
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foremen  of  corporsdooa ;  the  Qibi%  the  |«iiMf»  of  OmDi,  Ae 
rulers  of  the  KnrBy  Mitsru^  and  ^iiktB»  and  amt  riinfnt 
KfihmtriTaA. 

25.  Whai  the  moon  s  orb  is  croaBui  br  Satnni,  die  will* 
during  ten  months,  strike  with  grief  the  YaaddheTa%  iojbI 
oooncillors,  Knms,  the  chieftains  of  the  cartent  eoanlziei^ 
and  the  AijunijanaaL 

26.  Bt  going  across  die  moon,  Memur  will  mnaea 
Behar,  Mathnri,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tena,  but  ereiy- 
where  else  the  Golden  Age,  so  to  sar,  is  coaae  back. 

27.  The  moon  on  being  transrened  br  a  onmfft  desliojB 
safety,  health,  and  abnndanoe,  undoes  the  men  of  arms  bj 
profession,  and  causes  distress  br  the  preralenee  of  thieres.^ 

28.  When  the  moon  is  touched  br  a  meteor  during  an 
eclipse,  then  the  king  in  whose  birth-star  she  stood^  shall 
be  stricken. 

29.  An  ashr,  rugged,  reddish  moon,  depriTed  of  beam%  or 
one  that  is  gray,  ^lit,  and  trembling,  ocrasions  danger  of 
fimiine,  war,  sickness,  and  robbery. 

30.  A  moon  appearing  white  as  hoar  frost,  jessamine, 

^  In  order  to  show  in  what  manner  Variha-mihirm  made  use  of  hU 
anthorities,  the  following  passage  of  Par^ara's,  being  a  ooonterpart  to 
V.  21-27,  is  given  as  a  specimen  :  ^m   ^  qt^ii^^!  | 

^Ri  Si^M^i^^Ow:  m  (vi.  ^J  ^J;^^  (v.i.  ^)  ^^^  (vx  ^) 

1M<irM44^fai(1  'T^^mi^rtlflf^  (MSS.  ii^TtHt  and  tf^) 

'  One'R  birth-star  b  the  asterism  the  moon  is  standing  in  at  the 
time  of  one's  birth. 
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the  wUte  water-Iilyj  or  crystal^  and  looking  as  if  she  had 
been  carefully  polished  bright  by  Gaur!,  because  she  knows 
that  at  night  it  will  be  an  ornament  on  the  head  of  her 
beloved  Qiva ;  such  a  moon  will  bring  happiness  to  mankind. 

31.  If  the  moon>  white  like  the  fibres  of  the  nymphasa  or 
pearls,  regularly  wanes  or  increases^  and  shows  nothing  un-- 
natural  in  her  motion,  disc^  rays^  or  conjunctions,  she  fore- 
bodes the  heroes'  triumph. 

32.  By  the  moon  duly  increasing  in  the  l»ight  half  of  the 
month,  the  nobility  obtain  elevation  and  the  people  thrive. 
If  the  moon  wane  during  that  period^  all  classes  of  the 
population  decline ;  if  she  remain  stationary,  the  condition 
of  the  country  remains  stationary  also.  In  the  dark  half  of 
the  month  the  consequences  of  the  aforesaid  circumstances, 
are  quite  the  reverse. 


Chapter  V. 
Itdhu*s  Course.  , 

1.  Some  say  that  B&hu  is,  forsooth,  a  demon's  head, 
which,  albeit  severed  from  the  trunk,  yet,  by  virtue  of 
having  tasted  of  nectar,  has  continued  alive  and  become  a 
Graha  {i.e.  *  seizor,'  or  *  planet^). 

2.  Having  the  same  shape  as  the  orb  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  being  dark,  he  cannot,  forsooth,  be  seen  in  the  sky  except 
at  the  period  of  the  nodes,  when  he  appears  in  consequence 
of  the  boon  granted  to  him  by  the  Creator.^ 

3.  Others  declare  E&hu  to  have  a  body,  consisting  only  of 
head  and  tail,  the  figure  of  a  snake.  Others  again  tell  us 
that  the  so-called  son  of  Sinhikft  is  imcorporeal  and  opacous ! 

4.  Now,  if  B&hu,  having  a  round  form,  were  a  corporeal 
being  moving  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  if  he  were 

^  Cf.  Mah&bh.  i.  cb.  19.  The  nectar,  amxta  or  ioma^  which  the  Devas 
and  Rfthu  drink,  %.e.  with  which  they  plenish  and  replenish  themselves, 
is  the  light  they  borrow  from  the  son. 
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a  head^  how  then  could  he  ''  seize^'  at  a  distaaoe  of  half  the 
zodiac,  and  his  motion  be  subject  to  a  rigid  role  P 

5.  And  if  his  motion  were  not  subject  to  a  fixed  rule,  how 
could  it  be  found  by  calculation  P  As  to  the  B&hu  known 
under  the  name  of  ''  Mouth  and  Tail,''  by  what  reason  does 
not  he  '*  seize"  at  an  intermediate  distance  P^ 

6.  And  now,  the  B&hu  who  has  the  shape  of  a  huge  snake 
must ''  seize"  with  his  tail  or  with  his  mouth ;  how,  flien,  is 
it  that  the  part  of  his  body  between  the  mouth  and  tail  does 
not  cover  the  half  of  the  zodiac  P 

7.  If  there  were  a  couple  of  E&hus,  then,  at  the  oocurrenoe 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  her  setting  or  rising,  the  son  too 
would  be  eclipsed  by  the  second  B&hu,  which  is  at  six  signs 
from  the  former.* 

8.  (The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  this)  :  In 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  she  enters  the  earth's  shadow ;  in  a 
solar  eclipse,  the  sun's.  Hence  the  commencement  of  a  lunar 
eclipse  does  not  take  place  from  the  west  side,  nor  that  of  a 
solar  eclipse  from  the  east. 

9.  In  like  manner  as  the  shadow  of  a  tree  falls  on  one  side 
and  stretches  far,  so  does  every  night  the  earth's  shadow  by 
its  concealing  the  sun's  light  (from  the  moon). 

10.  When  the  moon  stands  in  the  seventh  sign  from  the 
sun,  and  not  too  much  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,^  then,  on 
tending  onwards,  she  enters  the  terrestrial  shadow. 

'  That  is,  at  the  distance  of  five,  four,  or  three  signs. 

'  Comm.  -^I^  <l^^i|*I^MnT  I  7[^  Of^m^Tft  fipfWt 

•uif^^id^K:  I  ^  ^r^Tiin!f?;c!t  '^^^i^sft^^  ^O^fti<i^f?t- 
^qi^^cifra^  '^^^  f^^m^^^  ^TjnirnrfTn^  m^iki^K<i: 

'  That  is,  if  she  has  the  same  latitude,  or  nearly  so. 
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11.  The  moon  moving  in  a  lower  sphere  reaches  like  a 
cloud  the  sun  from  the  west.  Hence  a  solar  eclipse  has  a 
different  ek-ppearaxLoe  at  different  places  according  to  the  point 
of  view. 

12.  That  which  covers  the  moon  is  larger  than  herself; 
hence  her  cusps  form  obtuse  angles  when  she  is  half  obscured. 
As,  on  the  contrary,  the  body  obscuring  the  sun  is  smaller 
than  the  latter,  the  horns  of  the  sun  form  acute  angles. 

13.  This  is  the  cause  of  an  eclipse,  as  set  forth  by  masters 
of  heavenly  wisdom ;  the  scientific  truth  may  be  expressed  in 
these  words :  • "  R&hu  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

14.  As  to  that  demon  E&hu,  the  Creator  granted  him  the 
boon,  that,  at  the  period  of  an  eclipse,  he  should  feed  upon  a 
portion  of  the  offerings  to  the  gods. 

15.  Since  at  that  time  he  is  present,  **  Rahu''  has  become 
a  figurative  way  of  speaking.  The  northern  or  southern 
motion  of  the  moon^  is  in  mathematical  astronomy  also  figu- 
ratively called  "  EAhu.'' 

16.  The  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  cannot  by  any  means  be 
known  from  forebodings,  as  these  appear  at  other  times  too, 
nor  (if  they  be  seen  before  an  eclipse)  are  they  to  be  considered 
as  portents. 

17.  From  the  conjimction  of  five  planets,  to  be  sure,  no 
eclipse  can  arise.  Nor  should  the  learned  pay  any  attention 
to  (the  old  method  for  finding  out  the  direction  in  which  the 
ecb'pse  shall  commence,  by  pouring)   oil  in  water  on   the 

^  In  other  words,  '  the  moon's  node/  "tl^Mlfl*  Comm.  ^Hl^ffl- 
(Cf.  8(irya.8. 2,  6)  Hfl^^^MM  IP  ^^iftil  THrfcfif  llftftr:  I  ^ft^H- 

SOrya^.  1,  68,  teg. ;  Siddh.  Cirom.  Ga^it  Madhyam&dhy,  v.  21. 
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eighth  of  the  half-month  (in  order  to  see  in  what  direction 
the  oil  moves)  .^ 

18.  The  ohservation  on  the  sim  has  to  be  derived  from  the 
parallax  in  latitude ;  the  direction  from  the  parallax  in  lati- 
tude and  the  variation  of  the  ecliptic  (alias,  deflection) ;  the 
moment  to  reckon  from  is  the  end  of  the  lunar  day.  This 
has  been  treated  by  me  in  my  work  on  mathematical  astro- 
nomy.* 

19.  Seven  deities,  viz.,  the  Creator,  the  Moon,  Indra,  Eu- 

'  Utpala  quotes  a  verse  from  Vf  ddha-(}arga  (v.  1.  Garga) : 

Utpala  observes— l^Tf;^^  |  IRlft  fipF^f^UTTT^WTf  ^IW 

^rat  f^fti  T  umjii  irar^  ^iftf  ^nirt  i  ^rvr  ^tS:  (vj.  ^ 

^:)  { 

^v^^  vtfj^:  ^r^%  ^wnl  '^^  \ 

Trertr^  f^^mShn^m:  ^ii^^tid^*^  t^ci<^m^f<^  i 

^  For  the  whole  process  cf.  SQrya-S.  4  and  5  ;  Siddh.  Cirom.  Graha- 
nav^.  V.  11,  seq. — Utpala  calls  the  ^^«ffd  also  "OTZf^^^*  as  the 
corrected  latitude  is,  in  fact,  the  latitude  applied  with  the  parallax  id 
latitude.     He  says :  ^RiTf7Tf?:f^  Wlf^^^^T  TR  I  *^^WH 

i.e.  •*  subtract  the  square  of  the  corrected  latitude  from  the  square  of  half 
the  sum  of  the  measures  of  sun  and  moon ;  multiply  the  square  root  of 
the  remainder  by  two  ;  from  this  predict  the  moment  of  obscuration,  in 
the  same  way  as  you  find  the  date  in  lunar  time  (i.e,  multiply  by  60  and 
divide  by  the  difference  of  the  daily  motions  of  sun  and  moon).**  This 
verse  is  taken  from  Var&ha-mihira's  Pancasiddh&ntik^,  the  very  work 
referred  to  in  the  text.     Tlie  Comm.  proceeds :  |j^df4{cf«|(!t||  W)^pi|^T)- 

wi<n'^  ^rrelr  ^^f^  ^^^xif  ^ujjgiifjmfiitfiTf^  n  to  '^^^ , 

a  more  common  form  of  which  is  q<9|«t ,  he  adds  only  an  explanatory 
'dlcchl^*1rM«<l .    See  B&pd  Deva  in  Transl.  of  Siddh.  Cirom.  p.  184,  teq. 
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bera^  Yaruna^  Agni^  and  Yama,  haye  to  be  regarded  as  rulers, 
in  regular  succession,  of  the  periods  of  eclipses,  each  for  six 
months  (from  creation  downward). 

20.  In  the  period  presided  over  by  the  Creator,  Brahmans 
and  cattle  thrive,  safety  and  well-being  reign,  and  the  grain 
crops  flourish.  This  likewise  happens  in  the  period  ruled  by 
the  Moon;  but  there  is  want  of  rain  in  it,  and  suflering 
amongst  scholars. 

21.  In  the  period  of  Indra,  one  may  expect  discord  be- 
tween sovereigns,  loss  of  the  autumnal  com,  and  want  of 
safety.  In  the  period  of  Kubera,  great  merchants  lose  their 
wealth,  but  else  there  is  abimdance. 

22.  The  epoch  of  Yaruna  is  unlucky  to  kings,  but  produces 
security  to  others,  and  good  crops.  That  of  Agni,  which  is 
also  named  after  Mitra,  gives  grain,  health,  safety,  and  rain. 

23.  That  of  Yama  causes  drought,  dearth,  and  loss  of  the 
crops.  Any  other  period  of  eclipses^  is  unlucky,  and  brings 
famine,  pestUence,  and  drought. 

24.  When  an  eclipse  takes  place  before  the  (calculated) 
moment  of  contact,  the  fetuses  of  the  clouds  miscarry  and 
war  will  rage ;  when  after  the  just  moment,  flowers  and  fruits 
will  be  lost,  and  there  is  imsafety  and  a  failure  of  crops. 

25.  These  effects  of  such  eclipses  as  take  place  too  early  or 
too  late  I  have  mentioned  because  I  have  found  this  in 
ancient  works ;  for  one  who  knows  mathematical  astronomy, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  an  eclipse  occurring  at  a  wrong 
time. 

26.  If  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  should  happen 
to  occur  both  in  the  same  month,  then  monarchs  perish  by 
the  troubles  in  their  own  armies,  and  war  rages  violently. 

^  That  is  to  say,  an  eclipse  at  any  other  period  but  that  of  six  months. 
Comm.  \iit\^7i  Vrf?T  I  MVII^*Ti<^«l  ^^HT  ^WT:  I  7R  ^J^- 

quotation  from  Garga^ 
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27.  The  sun  and  moon,  eclipsed  at  rising  or  setting,  are 
pernicious  to  the  autumnal  com  and  to  kings ;  when  wholly 
obscured  and  seen  by  evil  planets  (viz.,  Mars  and  Saturn), 
they  bring  famine  and  pestilence. 

28.  The  Sim,  being  obscured  when  half  risen  on  the  horizon, 
destroys  the  populace  and  all  kinds  of  sacrifices ;  when  in  tiie 
first  division  of  heavens,^  he  ruins  those  who  in  their  pro- 
fession make  use  of  fire,^  men  excelling  in  virtue,  priests,  and 
ascetics. 

29.  The  same  being  eclipsed  in  the  second  division,  strikes 
the  husbandmen,  heretics,  merchants,  Kshatriyas,  and  com- 
manders of  armies;  in  the  third,  the  artisans,  ^ddras,  fo- 
reigners, and  royal  councillors. 

30.  31.  Obscured  on  mid-day,  the  sim  is  fatal  to  sovereigns 
and  the  middle-country,  but  the  grain  will  fetch  fair  prices ; 
in  the  fifth  division  of  heavens,  he  damages  grass-eating 
animals,  ministers,  women,  and  Yai9yas ;  in  the  sixth  divi- 
sion, women  and  Q&dras;  at  the  time  of  setting,  the  robbers 
and  savage  tribes  of  the  borders.'  When  an  eclipse  ends  in 
that  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  those  indicated  here  before 
belong,  then  happiness  awaits  them. 

32.  Rahu  appearing  when  the  sun  is  in  its  northern  pro- 
gress, ruins  the  Brahmins  and  princes  ;  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
southern  progress,  the  Vaigyas  and  Qudras.     The  same  when 

^  The  heaven,  and  also  the  day,  are  for  the  purpose  divided  into  six 
parts.     Yet  tlie  Scholiast  says,  *  into  seven  parts.'     ill^JlHf  «(144||U|4!S 

*  The  Scholiast  explains  the  word  ^Jv^MMIHI^  and  synonyms,  both 
here  and  at  other  passages,  by  *  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,'  etc.  ^^Tq- 
^KM^cTO:  and  at  v.  35 :  ^<i|(ifl«K4!n^<|)|<ie|l$M<,l|^d^: 

^  Comra.  M(q«ni  J|fi<«llRi^: 
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0een  in  the  norihy  the  east,  and  so  on,  destroys  the  Brahmans, 
the  KshatriyaSy  and  the  rest,  in  succession.^ 

33.  By  standing  in  an  intermediate  direction  he  strikes  the 
barhariansy  kings  who  have  taken  the  field,  and  the  keepers 
of  sacrificial  fires.  In  the  south,  he  is  deadly  to  aquatic 
animals  and  elephants ;  in  the  north,  to  cows. 

34.  When  the  demon  comes  up  from  the  east,  he  makes 
the  earth  replete  with  water;  when  from  the  west,  he  i/B 
declared  to  be  pernicious  to  farmers,  servants,  and  seeds. 

85.  At  an  eclipse  (of  the  sun  or  moon  whilst  standing)  in 
Aries,  the  Panc&las,  KaUngas,  Qtlrasenas,  K&mbojas,  Orissees, 
Kir&tas,  men  who  follow  the  profession  of  arms  and  smiths 
come  to  grief. 

36, 37.  When  the  sun  or  moon  is  obscured  in  Taurus,  cow- 
herds, cattle  and  its  breeders,  as  well  as  persons  who  have 
risen  to  eminence,  come  to  grief;  so  do  noble  ladies,  kings, 
king-like  men,*  persons  endowed  with  strength  and  with 
artistic  talents,  the  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jamna,  the  B&hltkas,  Matsyas,  and  Suhmas,  when  the  eclipse 
occurs  in  Gemini. 

38.  An  eclipse  in  Cancer  causes  sufiering  to  the  Abhlras, 
Qabaras,  Pahlavas,  Mallas,'  Matsyas,  Kurus,  Scythians,  Pan- 
c&las,  and  maimed  persons,  and  ruins  the  com  too. 

^  The  author  and  Utpala  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  many  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  astrologers  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  obser- 
vation.    The  remarks  of  the  commentator  to  this  verse  are  carious — 

fliiH  infift  ^nt  ^T%*    (^^  ^X^'  Sanh.  ch.  9,  v.  7,  where  this  pro- 
gram, II fit  1)1,  of  Vardha-mihira  is  found). 
'  CJomm. :  W^TTnTT  ^Mil^^l* »  to  which  in  some  MSS.  is  added 


•  • 


'  The  Scholiast  takes  TTlTnT.  ^^^  ^  <^  appellative  noun,  WRF^V* 
^ITH^  •  boxers.' 
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89,  40.  One  in  Leo  destroys  the  Pulinda-liordeSy  the  Me- 
kalas,  courageous  men,  peers  of  kings,  monarchs,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  woods ;  one  in  Yirgo,  the  grains,  poets, 
writers,  singers,  the  countries  of  Agmaka  and  Tripura,  and 
the  rice  fields ;  one  in  Libra,  the  Avantis,  the  people  of  the 
western  border  land,  honest  men,  merchants,  the  Da9&rna8 
and  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Bhroach ;  one  in  Scorpio, 
the  TTdumbaras,  Madras,  Colas,  the  trees,  Yaudheyas,  and 
such  as  fight  with  poison.^ 

41.  An  eclipse  in  Sagittarius  is  mortal  to  chief  ministers, 
horses,  the  Yidehas,  boxers,'  the  Panc&las,  physicians,  mer- 
chants, cruel  persons,  and  military  men  from  profession ;  in 
Capricorn,  to  fishes,^  ministers'  families,  the  populace,  to  per- 
sons skilful  in  spells  and  herbs,  to  aged  men,  and  soldiers. 

42.  An  eclipse  in  Amphora  will  strike  the  natives  of  A^- 
targiri*  and  of  Western  Lidia,  the  porters,  robbers,  Abhtras, 

^  The  expression  f^TTT^Vt^  •  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  it  is  f^l|4i|€l\}  <)l||l(^.  It  must  denote,  in  the  widest 
sense,  all  living  beings  that  make  use  of  poison  in  self-defence,  like  the 
scorpion,  for  the  system  of  astrology  requires  a  connexion  between 
Scorpio,  in  which  the  eclipse  occurs,  and  the  sufferers  by  it. 

^  Or,  *  the  Mallas ;'  may  be  the  expression  applies  both  to  these  and 
to  boxers. 

'  *  To  fishes,'  because  the  Makara  is  an  aquatic  animal. 

*  The  different  copies  of  the  Coram,  have  been  so  meddled  with  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  out  what  reading  is  the  one  preferred 
by  Utpala  himself.  TTius  much  is  certain,  that  some  copies  have,  or 
should  have  '^rnrfWrWrcnrf^®*  others  '^•fTf^ftf^C^TTO^f^*.  One 
MS.  has  '^•tff^f^  f^K^nl^  ^Idl^^llf^linS'  I     Another,  however, 

^nrf^®  I  yet  this  latter  copy  contains  the  following  words,  which  would 
have  been  expected  in  the  former  copy,  where  they  are  just  wauting : 

^RT  h)  l\\^m6\  ''^  ^H^t  11  The  difference  itself  is  trifling,  but 
the  quoted  passage  may  show  how  the  MSS.  have  been  altered.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  which  part  of  the  Him&layan  hill-country  was  called 
Antargiri ;  it  may  be  Kumaon,  or  a  still  more  eastern  district.  Cf.  ch. 
xvi.  2,  and  Mah&bh&r.  II.  ch.  xxvii.  3. 
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Dards,  Aryas,^  the  inhabitants  of  Sinhapura  and  Barbaras ; 
in  Pisces,  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  substances  coming  from 
the  sea,  great  people,  wise  men,  and  those  who  get  their 
living  by  water.  The  consequences  of  (an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  moon  in  any  of)  the  lunar  mansions  must  be  told  according 
to  the  geographical  division  of  the  earth,  taught  (in  ch.  xiv.)' 

43.  There  are  ten  kinds  of  obscuration,  termed  as  follows : 
Standing  to  the  right,  standing  to  the  lefb,  licking,  biting  at, 
subduing,  total  obscuration,  assailing,  touching  slightly,  dark- 
ness in  the  middle,  and  darkness  at  the  outer  edge. 

44.  When  the  eclipsing  body  stands  to  the  right,^  mankind 
will  have  plenty  of  rain,  feel  glad  and  safe ;  when  to  the  left, 
the  people  perish  by  depredations  of  kings  and  robbers. 

45.  The  so-called  licking  takes  place  when  a  tongue,  as  it 
were,  licks  around  the  orb  of  the  luminary  (sun  or  moon). 
At  this  event  there  is  great  joy  amongst  aU  beings  on  earth, 
and  an  abundance  of  water. 

46.  They  call  it  "  biting  at,"  when  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  or 
even  the  half  is  obscured.  Then  wealthy  monarchs  lose  their 
treasures,  and  wealthy  coimtries  suflFer. 

47.  When  the  obscuration,  after  beginning  at  the  extre- 
mities, continues  thickened  in  the  middle,  it  is  known  imder 
the  name  of  "subduing,"  and  brings  great  joy  to  all  creatures. 

48.  It  is  a  "total  obscuration"  if  the  dark  one  long  con- 
tinues obscuring  the  whole  disc ;  this  occurring,  he  will  de- 
stroy the  chief  coimtries  and  the  chief  potentates. 

49.  If,  after  the  end  of  an  eclipse,  E&hu  immediately  re- 

*  Utpala  takes  ^|4t^  appellative,  MVIH^^fl^ ,  •  Seigniors.'  It 
seems  more  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ary&varta  are  meant. 

'  That  is  to  say,  when  an  eclipse  occurs  whilst  the  sun  or  moon  is 
standing  in  such  or  such  a  Nakshatra,  woe  betides  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  is  allotted  to  the  Nakshatra. 

'  Comm. :  ntilti  TJI^  iRR?l  ^^J^^tIw  [TT]  ^JPTOWRn^  I 
Further  is  explained  what  is  meant  with  the  right  and  left  side  of  the 

sun  and  moon :  ^R  ^^^IRR  ^IH'W  Ttf^PHfrt  iP^ITWT- 
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turns  and  appears  again,  it  is  styled  **  assailing/'  ^  wliich  is 
terrific  because  of  the  internecine  wars  waged  by  the  kings. 

50.  When  you  see,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  covered  at  one  spot 
with  yaporous  breathing,  it  is  the  obscuration  known  as 
'^ touching  slightly;"  it  brings  nice  rain  and  fertility. 

51.  When  the  darkness  is  confined  to  the  middle,  whereas 
round  it  remains  a  bright  ring,*  it  causes  the  ruin  of  the 
middle^untry,  and  danger  from  gastric  diseases. 

52.  Very  thick  darkness  at  the  extremities,  and  very  little 
in  the  middle,  appears  in  the  obscuration  called  "  darkness  at 
the  outer  edge.''  At  this  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  all  sorts  of 
plagues  of  the  country'  will  waste  the  grain,  and  unsafetj 
prevail  on  account  of  robbers.^ 

63.  When  R&hu  is  white,  one  may  announce  safety  and 
copiousness  of  food,  but  suffering  to  the  Brahmans ;  when 
fire-red,  danger  of  fires  and  affliction  to  smiths. 

54.  When  greenish  yellow,  diseases  will  be  frequent,  and 
the  grain  be  lost  by  plagues  of  different  kind ;  when  rasBet, 


^  The  scholiast  does  not  ful  to  observe  the  impossibility  of  this 

^  Utpala  again  remarks  that  this  can  only  happen  with  solar  eclipses, 
and  he  adduces  the  reason  why. 

'  Tlie  definition  of  \jrm  i.e.  '^[^ttWS[^J\  is  given  in  this  distich : 

*  Parallel  passages  to  vv.  43-52  are  quoted  in  the  Comm.  from  Parft- 
i^ara  and  K^yapa.  For  comparison's  sake  the  latter  passage,  being 
also  the  shorter  of  the  two,  here  follows.     iTOT^  <|||^l|;  | 

%1  (v .1.  ^t) irsrr:  miCT:  (v.i.  ^f^:)  ^^h^  ^^nm^H^  i 


^_*s^ 
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swifKrgoing  aniTnalfl  and  barbarians  perish^  and  famine  pre- 
vailfl. 

55.  When  coloured  like  tbe  rising  sim,  there  will  be  dearth, 
lack  of  rain,  and  distress  amongst  birds ;  when  showing  a  dark 
purple  tinge,  one  may  predict  security,  abundance,  and  little 
rain. 

56.  When  pigeon-dyed,  red,  russet,  or  gray,  danger  of 
famine  may  be  positively  annoimced.  A  pigeon-coloured  and 
black-tinged  B&hu  produces  sickness  amongst  the  Qddras. 

57.  One  that  is  yellow  as  the  topaz^  is  pernicious  to  the 
Yaigyas,  but  conducive  to  abundance  of  food.  At  one  that 
is  flaming,  there  is  apprehension  of  fires ;  at  one  looking  like 
red  chalk,  war. 

58.  Is  it  that  B&hu  appears  gray  like  the  stalks  of  Dftb- 
grass,  then  you  may  announce  that  there  shaU  be  pestilence. 
When  he  resembles  the  trumpet  flower,  he  brings  danger 
from  thimderbolts. 

59.  Being  dust-coloured,  or  red,  he  is  fatal  to  the  Ksha- 
triyas  and  the  rains ;  showing  the  hue  of  the  morning  sim, 
the  nelumbium  speciosum,  or  the  rainbow,  he  tends  to  excite 
the  raging  of  arms. 

60.  Mercury,  on  seeing  the  sun  or  moon  eclipsed,  occasions 
the  loss  of  ghee,  honey,  oil,  and  of  sovereigns ;  Mars,  slaughter 
in  hostile  encounters,  raging  of  fires,  and  danger  from 
robbers. 

61.  Yenus  (when  looking  on  an  eclipse)  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  com  and  manifold  annoyances  on  earth.  Saturn 
brings  drought,  scarcity,  and  unsafety  on  account  of  robbers. 

62.  Any  evil  produced  by  a  planet  through  its  look,  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  an  eclipse,  is  allayed  by  the  look  of 
Jupiter,  as  burning  fire  is  quenched  by  water. 

63.  When,  during  an  eclipse,  the  following  foretokens  arise^ 
viz.,  storm,  fall  of  meteors,  dust,  earthquake,  darkness,  and 

^  Pl^Ml^inif  is  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  rendered  by  cryBtalj  but  thai 
cannot  be  the  acceptation  of  the  term  here.  From  the  yellow  colour 
we  may  infer  that  it  is  one  of  the  different  sorts  of  stone  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of '  oriental  topaz,'  as  chrysolith  or  oorindon. 
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thunder-strokes,  then  another  eclipse  takes  place  after  six 
months,  twelve  months,  and  further  in  regular  succession.^ 

64.  By  Mars  partaking  of  an  eclipse/  the  country  people 
of  Avanti,  those  who  dwell  near  the  banks  of  the  K&veri  and 
Nerbadda,  and  proud  monarchs,  become  afflicted. 

65.  Mercury  (in  the  same  case)  ruins  the  Doab,  the  Sarayft, 
Nepal,  the  eastern  ocean,  the  Sone,  women,  kings,  soldiers, 
lads,  and  scholars. 

66.  When  Jupiter  becomes  obscured,  scholars,  kings,  min- 
isters, elephants,  horses,  perish;  besides  those  who  dwell  along 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north. 

67.  68.  By  Yenus  becoming  eclipsed,  the  Daserakas,  Ee- 
kayas,  Yauddheyas,  the  inhabitants  of  Ary&varta,  Qibis,  and 
women,  ministers,  and  companies  sujSer ;  by  Saturn,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  desert,  the  Pushkaras,  Surashtrians,  minerals, 
the  people  of  Mount  Arbuda,  the  lowest  classes  of  the  pecula- 
tion, the  Gomanta'  and  Fariy&tra  mountaineers  go  to  de- 
Btruction  verjr  soon. 

•  Comm.  TTOT^  UK\^K'  I 

^1^  'irfinn^  ^OTct^iRj  ^i<^M^T«<  I 

'  A  planet  is  said  to  be  '  eclipsed,'  when,  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse, 
it  is  standing  in  the  same  sign  or  asterism  ("^Tflll)  ^ith  the  sun  or 
moon,  and  having  nearly  the  same  latitude  with  one  of  these.  Utpala 
expresses  himself  in  this  way :  ^^|^  rfl<^|4|f  1U|X  4|^t4  «mmi- 

«f  ^^^  I  d<l>^K*ilffTf^3R^  (^  'Wflfr  Vi^  I  Jt^  wanting 
in  some  MSS.)  X[^  \M^^  0 

'  Tlie  scholiast  r.  lf\^«<i:  in®  (although  in  the  MSS.  is  written 
ift^^K^m^)  and  regards  jft^^tl!  fts  an  appellative  noun,  paraphrasing 
it  by  3JYfif«fJ  *  possessors,  breeders  of  kine.'  C£  however  ch.  xvi.  17, 
where  the  word  is  certmnly  the  name  of  the  mountain  or  hill  district. 
In  some  Codd.  of  the  Comm.  are  added  the  words:  ^f^^l^dl  (vJ. 
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69.  B&huy  seen  in  the  month  K&rttika^  afflicts  the  smiths, 
the  Magadhas,  the  potentates  of  Eastern  Hindust&n,  the 
Kosalas,  Kalm&shas,  QArasenas,  and  K&9is ;  he  will  also  soon 
strike  the  king  of  Kalinga,  with  his  councillors  and  servants, 
and  bring  the  Kshatriyas  to  grief,  but  produce  safety  and 
plenty. 

70.  In  M&rgagtrsha  he  will  hurt  the  Eashmirians,  Kausa- 
lakas,  and  Pundras,  the  wild  beasts  and  people  of  the  western 
marches ;  he  also  crushes  the  drinkers  of  Soma,  but  brings 
beautiful  rains,  safety,  and  abundance. 

71.  By  an  eclipse  in  Pausha,  the  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas 
meet  with  adversity,  and  the  Sindhians,  Kukuras,  and  Yidehas 
become  ruined.  Moreover,  one  may  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  little  rain,  imsafety,  and  dearth. 

72.  Rahu,  when  seen  in  M&gha,  afflicts  those  as  are  piously 
attached  to  their  parents,  those  who  bear  the  family  name  of 
Yasishtha,'  the  sedulous  students  of  Scripture,  the  elephants 
and  horses,  the  people  of  Anga,  Yanga,  and  K&^i ;  but  yields 
rain  to  the  heart's  wish  of  husbandmen. 

73.  An  eclipse  in  the  month  of  Ph&lguna  causes  distress 
to  the  Yangas,  Agmakas,  Avantis,  Mekalas,  dancers,  grains, 
noble  ladies,  bowyers,  Kshatriyas,  and  ascetics. 

74.  By  an  eclipse  in  Caitra,  grief  is  caused  to  the  painters, 
writers,  singers,  to  those  whose  beauty  is  venal,'  to  Yaidic 
scholars,  gold  merchants,  the  Pundras,  Orissees,  Kekayas,  and 

'  Properly :  at  full  moon  or  at  new  moon.    Comm. :  ^ftWTT^HT* 

'rerr  (v.i.  ^t^fiTRTTnar)  ^  ^rtM^. 

'  Utpala  expresses  himself  accurately  in  sayings :  C|f^^  ^^^ 
^IHi^  whence  follows  that  Vanah^ha  is  a  nomen  of  a  getUf  like  the 
Roman  Julius,  Cornelius,  with  this  difference,  that  in  Latin  not  only 
is  said  Gomelii,  as  in  Sanskrit,  Vasish^hfth,  but  also  Cornelius,  whereas 
in  Sanskrit,  in  names  of  tribes  and  nations,  a  simple  individual  is  de* 
noted  by  a  derivative,  e,g.  FdsUhfha  =  one  out  of  the  family  called 
Vasishtha.  The  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Vasishfha-vanqa  is  the  Rshi 
Vasbh^ha,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
son  is  the  ancestor  of  the  S(irya-van9a. 

'  Schol.  ^I01^4||; ;  the  expression  in  the  text  reminds  one  of  the 
La^  corpore  quaettwnfacienM. 
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A9maka8 ;  In  the  same  year  the  Rain-god  will  distribate  the 
rain  unequally. 

75.  By  an  eclipse  in  the  month  of  Yai9&kha,  cotton,  aesaniy 
and  beans  will  be  lost ;  the  Ikshy^kns,  Yaudheyas,  Scythians, 
and  KaUngas  meet  with  calamity,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of 
food. 

76.  By  one  in  Jyalshtha,  sovereigns,  Brahmans,  and  queens, 
the  grain  crops,  rain,  great  associations,  the  people  of  the 
north,  the  S&lyas,  and  also  the  savage  tribes,  come  to  per- 
dition. 

77.  When  an  eclipse  occurs  in  Ashftdha,  one  may  say  that 
tanks,  dikes,^  rivers,  streams,  men  living  on  fruits  and  roots, 
the  Gandharians,  Kashmirians,  Pulindas,  and  Ohinese,  are 
undone ;  only  in  some  districts  rain'  will  falL 

78.  An  eclipse  seen  in  Qr&vana  will  strike  the  Kashmirians, 
Pulindas,  Chinese,  Yavanas,  the  people  of  Kuru-field,  the 
Oandharians,  the  Middle-country,  the  K&mbojas,  and  also  one- 
hoofed  animals  and  com  sown  in  autumn.  In  other  quarters 
than  those  here  specified,  it  makes  the  earth  filled  with  people 
rejoicing  at  the  plenteousness  of  food. 

79.  The  demon,  when  appearing  in  BhJldrapada,  produces 
plenty,  but  causes  to  perish  the  Kalingas,  Vangas,  Magadhas, 
Surashtrians,  Barbarians,  Suviras,  Dards,  and  Scythians,  and 
unborn  children  likewise. 

80.  When  seen  in  A§vina,  the  demon  greatly  promotes 
abundance,  but  he  will  strike  the  Kambojas,  Chinese,  Yavanas, 
and  also  the  surgeons,  Bahlikas,^  the  people  dwelling  along 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  Anartas,  Pundras,  Kir&tas,  and 
physicians.* 

^  The  Comm.  takes  "ddMI^I^M  as  one  compound ;  ^<2l||«i  ^IWT" 
VTT:  I  Tr^^^Tc!Tr'nfg[  l  TT^  ^^^^^  ^  cTZ:.  The  trans- 
lation attempts  to  retain  the  probably  studied  ambiguity  of  the  text. 

*  Comm.:  iTHr^Rif  ^^  \  grf^Srf^^cftW^:  I 

'  In  this  way  the  word  is  written  in  those  MSS.  that  generally  follow 
a  correct  orthography. 

*  For  comparison's  sake  a  passage  from  Par&^ara  is  quoted,  as  being 
the  counterpart  to  v.  69-80.    TT^THT  M<l^<I  I 
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81.  There  are  ten  ways  in  which  the  separation  in  a  solar 
and  lunar  eclipse  takes  place,  denominated  as  follows :  pierc- 
ing the  jaw,  piercing  the  loins,  piercing  the  anus,  each  of  two 
kinds ;  bespitting,  consuming,  splitting  the  middle,  and  split- 
ting the  edge. 

82.  The  separation  in  the  south-east  is  known  by  the  name 
of  ''piercing  the  right  jaw,''  namely,  in  the  case  of  a  lunar 
eclipse.^  This  occurring,  the  com  will  be  wasted,  mouth 
diseases  be  preyalent,  kings  be  afflicted,  but  the  rains 
&yourable. 

83.  ''  Piercing  the  left  jaw''  is  the  separation  in  the  north- 
east ;  it  is  dangerous  to  princes  royal ;  and  one  must  expect 
diseases  of  the  mouth,  danger  of  war ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
abundance  of  food. 

84.  Should  the  emergence  happen  in  the  south,  then  it  is 
called  "  piercing  the  right  loin."  Kings'  sons  will  suffer  by 
it ;  no  other  but  southern  enemies  should  be  attacked.* 

85.  And  if  E&hu  goes  away  northward,  it  is  what  they 
term  ''  piercing  the  left  loin ;"  then  women  miscarry  and  the 
grain  crops  are  but  middling. 

H|^^S(l^^  {?  M88.  jfT^IJ  and  yt^)  ^^^IflmMI*!  |  8^ 
q|8^M^iin<IUI*il^flialMs^<H*l  I  ^MniMi<^feM^i*H  (?  MS. 

^wR**:  I  ^is^M^  4iiivi<<<^  (MS.  ^^T'l)  tiiif  if'if'i^ifri^ 

1ift^t%9^^rRTiRnrni^f^  l  it  U  clear  that  Varftha-mihira  had  this 
passage  before  his  mind,  bat  he  must  have  followed  other  authorities 
too,  and  here  and  there  another  reading  than  is  exhibited  above ;  this 
applies  especidly  to  the  passage  about  an  eclipse  in  Ashft^ha. 

^  For  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse,  see  v.  91. 

'  Utpala  observes  the  imaginary  character  of  this  and  the  following 
separation:    H^^^rMlfa^  V[^  ^ifinnftinTO'raT  ^f^Wft^IT' 

VOL.  IV. — [new  8B1UB8.]  31 
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86.  '' Piercing  the  right  side  of  the  anus*' takes  pibioe  in  Ae 
sontli-west ;  **  piercing  the  left  side  of  it"  in  the  north-wert.^ 
In  both  cases  there  will  be  diseases  of  the  hidden  parts^  and 
little  rain ;  in  the  latter  case  the  qaeen  shall  die. 

87.  If  the  darkness  begin  from  the  east,  and  go  awar  die 
same  side,  then  thevname  it  *' bespitting;"'  it  brings safetj, 
com,  and  contentment  to  mankind. 

88.  When  the  first  contact  in  an  eclipse  is  in  the  east,  and 
the  separation  in  the  west,  it  is  what  they  call  "  consuming." 
Then,  O !  where  shall  people  find  protection,  anxioualj  agi- 
tated as  thev  are  hv  fear  of  famine  and  war  ? 

89.  If  brightness  reappears  first  in  the  middle^  the  sepaza- 
tion  is  named  "splitting  the  middle;"  it  causes  intestiiie 
troables,  bestows  abundance,  and  yields  not  too  mach  rain.' 

90.  Brightness  at  the  extremities  and  thick  darkness  in 
the  middle  is  seen  at  what  is  termed  "splitting  the  edge;" 
thereby  the  Middle-country  gets  ruined,  and  the  grains  sown 
in  autumn  will  be  lost. 

91.  All  these  kinds  of  separation  must  be  stated  as  occurs 
ring  also  with  (an  eclipse  of)  the  sun;  but  what  in  the  case  of 
the  moon  is  East,  has  to  be  applied,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  to 
the  West. 

92.  A  rain  of  dust  within  a  week  after  the  end  of  an  eclipse 
causes  the  loss  cf  the  trrain,  mist  brines  danirer  of  sickness, 
an  earthquake  the  death  of  a  great  monarch. 

9*3.  A  meteor  causes  a  minister  to  perish ;  yariegated  clouds, 
extraorilfnary  un safety :  thunder,  the  miscarrying  of  the  preg- 
nant clouds  ;*  liehtninir,  vexation  by  the  kin?  and  mordacious 
animals.^ 

*  The  Comm.  r.  «i4Ed^l^«4^.-  an<i  soppli^  n«lftl- 

"  Tlie  ori^nal  measiD^  »f  the  term  ^9<(^4  or  ^^«i.  as  we  fiod  in 
a  passa;r^  fn>m  Karyapa,  is  left  onexplained  by  the  scholiast. 

'  Cooim.:  ltd<>JtfMird<il^<Tt^r^<l4^HniMHM  The  same 
is  repeated  ia  the  fMllowinj;:  ven>e. 

*  So  the  Comm. :  W^lw^^jYliT  "W^  %^T^-  There  is,  hoverer,  no 
cogent  reason  for  this,  and  it  mi^t  as  well  mean :  *■  of  the  pregnant 
women/ 

'  These  animals  are,  as  the  scholiast  intimates : 
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94.  A  halo  causes  distress  in  consequence  of  sickness ;  the 
glow  of  the  sky,  danger  from  the  part  of  the  ruler  and  from 
fires ;  a  rough  wind,  unsafety,  owing  to  thieves. 

95.  A  whirlwind,  a  rainbow,  or  a  staff  in  the  air,^  brings 
danger  of  famine  and  hostile  inyasion ;  a  planetary  battle, 
strife  between  sovereigns ;  the  appearance  of  a  comet  does 
the  same. 

96w  When  rain,  without  any  unnatural  symptom,  falls 
within  a  week,  one  may  predict  abundance,  and  all  the  bale- 
ful influences  whatever  of  the  eclipse  shall  come  to  nought. 

97.  In  case  there  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  a  fortnight  after 
the  end  of  a  lunar  one,  distress'  shall  be  amongst  the  people, 
and  mutual  hatred  between  husband  and  wife. 

98.  But  should  (as  many  days)  after  a  solar  eclipse  be  seen 
one  of  the  moon,  then  the  Brahmans  shall  obtain  the  reward 
of  manifold  sacrifices,  and  the  people  have  great  joy. 


Chapter  VI. 
The  Course  of  Mars. 


1.  If  Mars*  commence  his  retrograde  motion  in  the  ninth, 
eighth,  or  seventh  lunar  mansion  from  that  in  which  he  rose 
heliacally,  the  retrogradation  is  termed  "  the  hot  one."     This 

^  The  rendering  of  ^Ikfi  by  '  staff  in  the  air,'  is  only  a  makeshift,  for, 
although  a  description  or  definition  of  the  phenomenon  is  given  ch.  xxx. 
V.  16,  and  ch.  xlvii.  v.  19,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  its  precise 
nature. 

'  The  Comm.  wrongly  renders  '^(^[^  by  '^^(^  *  bad  behaviour,'  as 
the  author  evidently  meant  the  compound  'ip^  +  W^y  ^^^  '^  +  ^RT* 
Gf.  Goldstiicker's  Dictionary,  s.v.  ^PR^- 

'  It  is  strange  that  in  the  text  the  noun  proper  is  omitted.  To 
account  for  the  omission  we  must  assume  that  in  the  author's  autograph 
every  chapter  was  headed  with  the  words :  ^^[7f — Ml 4^^^  or  ^|Rf — ; 
this  chapter,  e,§^,,  must  have  been  inscribed  ^^[7f  4f\4{^\X,l  or  '^^  ift* 
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causes  suffering,  at  the  period  of  the  planet's  rising  again,  to 
those  who  deal  with  fire  (smiths,  etc.).^ 

2.  When  Mars  becomes  retrograde  in  the  twelfth,  eleyenth, 
or  tenth  mansion,  it  bears  the  name  of ''  the  weeping  face.'' 
At  the  time  of  the  heliacal  rising  it  will  yitiate  the  essences 
and  produce  diseases  and  drought. 

3.  The  retrogradation  beginning  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth mansion  is  **  the  serpent,"  and  shows  its  effects  at  the 
period  of  the  heliacal  setting.  It  brings  yexation  through 
mordacious  animals,*  serpents,  and  wild  beasts,  but  plenteous- 
ness  too. 

4.  "  Bloody  face"  is  the  name  of  the  retrogradation  when 
Mars  moves  backward  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  mansion. 
This  brings  instantly  mouth  diseases,  xmsafetj,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  abundance. 

5.  '*  Sword  and  club''  is  the  retrogradation  beginning  in 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  mansion.  It  causes  at  the 
period  of  the  planet's  returning  to  the  right  motion'  distress 
owing  to  gangs  of  robbers,  drought,  and  danger  of  war. 

6.  When  Mars,  after  rising  in  Pttrva-Phalgunl  or  TJttara- 
Phalguni,  goes  back  in  Uttara-Ashadh^,  and  sets  in  RohinJ, 
he  oppresses  all  the  three  worlds. 

7.  The  retrogradation  of  Mars,  after  he  has  risen  in  Qra- 
vana,  occurring  in  Pushya,  brings  woe  to  the  anointed  heads 
of  monarchs.*  (As  a  general  rule)  those  people  that  accord- 
ing to  the  distribution  of  the  countries  of  the  globe  ^  belong 

'  Utpala  observes  that  this  case  is  an  impossible  one,  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  an  unnatural  one,  whilst  he  accounts  in  the  usual  way  for  the  author's 
mentioning*  the  case. 

*  Comm. :  ^^i^^fiiK^*  C^-  c^-  v.  93. 

'  Ck)mm. :  ^^pnft  ^S^'FWTf^^  ^^'  Cf.  Ind.  Studien,  x. 
p.  206,  seq. 

*  Comm. :  ^ff^JltHftTfTRt  <,lt|IH'     Quotation  from  Par^ara: 

^f^  ^r^  ^=^:  ^  ^  ^%^rf^  I 
^^Jif^f^TfiT  <i^m"1  f^^:  ^T^ffT?R;  H 

^  In  ch.  xiv.    Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  given  in  v.  12,  beloir. 
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to  the  mansion  in  which  Mars  happens  to  rise,  are  hurt  by 
him. 

8.  When  the  blood-red  planet  takes  his  crooked  course 
midst  through  the  stars  of  Magh&,  then  the  king  of  P&ndya 
perishes,  unsafety  arises  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  drought 
prevails. 

9.  Mars  causes  famine  when,  after  going  midst  through 
the  junction  star  of  Magh&,^  he  takes  his  course  right  through 
the  junction  star  of  YigSkhfil.  By  passing  through  the  junc- 
tion star  of  Bohini  he  brings  horrible  pestilence. 

10.  In  going  south  of  (the  star)  Rohini,  Mars  has  a  depres- 
sive influence  on  the  prices,*  and  obstructs  the  rain.  When 
appearing  wrapt  in  smoke,  or  having  a  crest,  he  will  crush 
the  inhabitants  of  the  P&riy&tra  hills. 

11.  When  moving  in  Rohini,  Qravana,  MMa,  TTttara- 
Phalgunl,  XJttara-Ash&dha,  Uttara-Bhadrapad&,  or  Jyeshthft, 
Mars  damages  the  cloudy  masses. 

12.  Auspicious  is  his  moving  or  rising  in  Qravana,  Magh&, 
Punarvasu,  M{Qa,  Hasta,  PArva-BhadrapadS,  A9vini,Yi9&kh&, 
and  Rohini.* 

13.  When  Mars  shows  a  large  and  bright  surface,  the  hue 

^if^  t'niPit  fH^'t,  TfWft  J^rfilfftl  I  IT^  ^fiht  ^¥^ 

WW  W^fH  I  ?Rft  1^*  "'IT* .     Cf.  about  ^^,  fif^  ch.  ix.  v.  24 

note,  and  about  the  occultation  of  the  junction  star  of  Magbft  especially, 
t*.  V.  28. 

'  Utpala  says:  lNI^  f^tVlfl  ^fW^  ^%r^4ll|41HI4«*  I*  "» 
however,  not  quite  certain  whether  ^V^|^  (as  it  is  tcritten  in  some 
MSS.)  or  ^lff^$^  is  intended.  Uncommonly  low  prices,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  certainly  a  sign  of  declining  prosperity. 

'  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  contained  in  the  second  part  of  v.  7 
(see  above).  The  statements  of  this  verse  moreover  supersede  or  restrict, 
according  to  Utpala,  v.  11 :  TTHTR^  ^R^  IWHIIM^I^  'V[^»  It 
would  seem  more  correct  to  consider  the  want  of  rain  (v.  11)  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  generally  auspicious  character  of  the  conjunctures 
mentioned  in  v.  12. 
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of  the  flowers  of  the  Butea  irondosa  or  red  Asoka,  distmct 
and  serene  rays,  the  lustre  of  red-hot  copper,  and  moves  along 
the  northern  road,^  he  brings  blessing  to  the  kings  and  satis- 
£EU)tion  to  the  people. 


Chapter  VII. 
The  Course  of  Mercury. 


1.  Mercury  never  rises  without  portents :  he  causes  danger 
of  inundation,  fire,  wind,  or  occasions  the  (sudden)  lowering 
or  rising  of  the  com  prices. 

2.  By  crushing'  in  his  course  Qravana,  Dhanishthft,  Bohinl, 
Mrga9iras  or  ITttara- Ash&dh&,  he  produces  drought  and  danger 
of  sickness. 

*  After  the  Comm.  ^rf^Vff^  HlH^^^'tK^I'i  ^Srf^  ^ITfif .  In 
sapport  of  ibis  view  he  cites  Par^ara :  IT^TT^  ^T^HTC*  I  ^^i^fXH* 

He  adds  that  the  expression  may  be  explained  otherwise :  ^v^  J(J^ 
<4|N^fl  Vm  HT'Slf^^'Tf  ^Trnct  ^:.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
definition  of  ^Prr^^n^  in  ch.  ix.  v.  6,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
author  might  have  meant  the  same  here,  he  quotes  Garga : 


The  neuter  gender  of  VfT^  is  a  solecism  probably  due  to  the  copyists, 
cf.  eh.  ix.  V.  1-6. 

^  ue,  *  goes  midst  through,'  or  '  causes  the  occultation  of,'  as  the 
Schol.  says :  7T?«t  ^T^I.  AVhether  here  precisely  the  junction  stars 
are  meant,  is  doubtful.  At  all  events  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
text  imply  an  impossibility:  if^iTTni  ^^UHT^JI  ^U||c^M|f| 
¥^I^rf?T  I  ilNl'if^'1*  ^^^IWM^RlU.     Cf.  no 
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3.  When  Mercury  approaches  Axiri,  Punarrasu^  A9le8li&, 
and  Magh&/  people  will  suffer  by  war,  danger  of  faminei 
sickness,  drought,  and  grief. 

4.  The  planet  in  its  course  oppressing  *  Hasta,  Citr&,  Sv&ti, 
Yig&kh&,  Anur&dh&,  and  Jyeshth&,  is  disastrous  to  the  cows, 
yet  at  the  same  time  makes  the  prices  of  oils  and  essences 
rise,  and  the  land  yield  copious  food. 

5.  The  same  whilst  crushing*  Uttara-Phalgunt,  KrttikA, 
Uttara-Bhadrapad&,  and  Bharant,  occasions  the  waste  of  the 
elements  of  the  body. 

6.  When  Mercury  crushes  A^yini,  Qatabhishaj,  M(Qa,  and 
Reyati,  he  damages  merchandise/  physicians,  boatmen,  pro- 
ducts of  the  sea  (as  pearls,  etc.),  and  horses. 

7.  Should  he  oppress^  either  P(irva-Phalguni,  or  Pftrva- 
Ashadha,  or  P<irva-Bhadrapad&,  then  he  brings,  during  his 
course,  to  mankind  danger  of  famine,  war,  robbery,  and  sick- 
ness. 

8.  In  the  doctrinal  work  by  Par&9ara  are  mentioned  seven 
stations  of  Mercury,  di^ded  oyer  the  lunar  mansions ;  they 

'  The  text  has  onlj  ^MlHll^  '  having  approached,  standing  in/  hot 
the  Comm.  supplies  <  and  crosliing,'  ^IUHmT)  ^Plf^R^  I  (flPl^^il- 
9^[f£  fe|SE|<^fc|.     A  parallel  passage  from  Kft^yapa  has : 

*  Comm. :  ^MU^^^*in^MK4ir^<^^  I  ^^TOT^  ITHni:  I 

*  Comm.  f*iyqw4*^n.. 

*  The  Schol.  combines  V[^  with  ^ftf^Ri^  and  interprets  accordingly : 
U^4MI*|I  ^rf^PIHra^ftwrt^  ^ut  this  is  too  great  a  license,  because 
Vl^  is  separated  from  ^tf^HIT  through  fH^ . 

'  The  parallel  passage  from  Kft^yapa  bears  : 

^^T^  ^TT'l  ^fWt  ^  WW  ^T^  ^^  I 
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are  termed  the  natural,  the  mixed,  the  compact,  the  poignant, 
the  extreme,  the  dreadful,  and  the  baleful  station.^ 

9.  Sv&ti,  Bharani,  Rohint,  and  Erttik&  form  what  is  called 
the ''natural  station."  The ''mixed  station"  is  indicated  as 
consisting  of  Mrga9iras,  Ardri,  Magh&,  and  A^leshi. 

10.  In  the  "compact  station"  are  Pushya,  Punarvasu,  and 
both  Fhalgunis;  in  the  "poignant"  one,  the  two  Bhadra- 
padfts,  Jyeshthd,,  A^vini,  and  Revatl. 

1 1 .  The  "  extreme  station"  *  of  Mercury  comprehends  Mftla 
and  both  Ashadh^s ;  the  "  dreadful  station,"  ^ravana,  Gitri, 
Dhanishtha,  and  also  Qatabhishaj. 

12.  13.  Hasta,  Anurftdhi,  and  Vig&khi  are  the  "baleful 
station."  The  same  author  has  indicated  the  stations  also  hj 
stating  the  number  of  days  of  rising  and  setting;  to  wit, 
forty,  thirty,  twenty-two,  eighteen,  nine,  fifteen,  and  eleven 
days  the  planet  is  standing  in  the  natural  station,  and  the 
rest  in  succession.^ 

'  The  passage  which  Varftha-mihira  almost  copied  from  the  J^tshi'i 
work,  is  quoted  in  the  Gomm.  TflTW  MMV^* 

^RTW 'nro:  ^TTT^  I  irrenn  W^T^  ^rf^fin 

Vl'nr*fl^  (rather  ^o)  ^  |  ^f^  M1«<!l  *«l«IU*^«lOF?^^l«l- 

^infT  I  fsffimi  (v.i.  firar)  tfl«ii^i*^vi[^Mr  ^  (r.  ^^vs) 
^trr  ^^  ^^uiK^fM  wi^  I  vfm}  fiiRi^^in^  (r.  •i^) 

?l'^ftr  I  ^'TTf^fT^  (rather  ^o)  TOJ^  (sic). 

^  Tlie  origin  and  purport  of  tlie  term  ^^frf'^T^  ('iRfl)  >s  not 
clear,  and  tlie  rendering  of  it  by  'extreme'  (properly,  *  being  at  the  end 
of  the  period*?)  questionable.  From  the  form  C4^4||«n  in  v.  8  we  may 
infer  that  VnrAha-niiliira  considers  tn  *l  \  Ptl  cfi  I  to  be  the  feminine  to 
lftTT«tf^3  formed  with  Sam&sAnta  iRt^^,  so  that  the  word  is  no  com- 
pound with  ^(^cfi,  but  with  ^^|nT*  Another  form  (see  below)  is 
if)  ^1 1  r*rl 4u  y  hi  the  feminine  gender  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  preferable, 
not  to  say  the  only  correct  form  ;  it  is  no  compound  at  all,  but  a 
derivative  from  a  compound  ^J||«^. 

^  This  passage  implies  that  Mercury,  when  rising  in  the  natural 
station,  will  be  visible  for  forty  days,  and,  likewise,  when  setting  in  it. 
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14.  The  planet  moving  in  the  natural  station,  there  will 
be  healthiness,  rain,  good  growth  of  the  grains,  and  safety ; 
when  in  the  compact  and  mixed  stations,  the  good  is  not  xm- 
mixed ;  when  in  the  rest,  quite  the  contrary  is  to  be. 

15.  After  the  opinion  of  Devala  there  are  four  motions  (or 

continae  invisible  during  the  same  period.    Utpala  says — ^^TTTf^dl* 

inrre^  inrnit  i  wrtt  irnanrnTi  fcfr  ijt^  ^*  twi  ^<m 

Hr%^\^VrMH  iPr  fireft  I  Trt  finrrat  f'hl^  V  "^ir*.    Farther: 


(v.l.  TT^^)  ^*iimi*H^<*lf?!  ^Wftf^TPfnW  R  The  Scholiast 
acqufunts  us  that  some  other  ancient  authorities  taught  the  same  as 
Parftqara,  for,  says  he:   If  %|lf  M^HI^^UHA  ^n^npSTfi^f^TPl  I 


.  ^N        ^N.         a^  ^^       ^^     . 


"HtfllRHillll  Wll^  f<*Hf*1  flft  (sic) 
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stations),  namely,  the  direct,  the  yerj  crooked,  the  crooked, 
and  the  defectiye  motion.  The  periods  of  the  planet  moving 
right,  etc.,  are,  respectively,  thirty,  twenty-four,  twelve,  and 
six  days.^ 

16.  The  ''  direct "  motion  is  wholesome  to  the  people ;  the 
"very  crooked"  one  destroys  wealth;*  the  "crooked"  one 
brings  danger  of  war;  the  "defective"  motion  produces  un- 
safety  and  sickness. 

17.  Mercury,  when  visible  in  the  month  of  Pausha,  Ash&- 
dha,  Qr&vana,  Yaig&kha,  or  MAgha,  is  dangerous  to  man- 
kind, but  his  heliacal  setting  in  the  same  produces  salutary 
effects. 

18.  When  the  same  is  visible  in  the  month  of  E&rttika  or 
Agvina,  then  he  brings  about  danger  of  water,  thieves,  fires, 
sickness,  inundation,  and  famine. 

19.  Towns  which  are  besieged  whilst  Mercury  has  set, 
shall  be  released  at  his  rising.     Other  authorities,  however, 

^wP!Pf :  ^nNrrt  Htg^ilfd  f^rf^re^:  i 

Utpala  adds  that  Var^ha-mihira  himself  holds  by  no  means  the  same 
opinion  with  the  authorities  copied  by  him  :    ^Mlc|^<|f||fi|4|(t  I 

*  The  definition  of  these  four  stations  or  motions  is,  according  to 
Utpala :   TRT^^  ^  MHir^<*\    Vfr{:  iTT  ^^  I  ^  ^tZ^R- 

'rfTTC^I  ^  ^  mP^cM^  fiT^  ?RfrfiT  m  ^RFT  I  (^4^1 
fi|rrf<cfft  (v.l.  ^cfiindojl)  ^rf?f^  ^S^  Q  See  also  Ind.  Studien 
X.  p.  205,  seq, 

^  Some  MSS.  of  the  Gomm.  write  "^nS*  others  ^Km»  but  all  concur  in 
the  paraphrase:  ^^i^  <|j^(?f. 
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say  that  the  (invested)  towns  shall  be  taken  in  case  Mercury 
rises  in  the  west.^ 

20.  When  Mercury  shines  like  gold,  or  is  parrot-coloured, 
or  resembles  the  chrysoprase  stone,*  and  shows  a  smooth  and 
large  surface,  he  is  salutary ;  otherwise,  disastrous. 

^  To  these  '  other  anthorities '  belongs  Nandhi.    Gomm. : 

Whether  this  Nandin  be  the  same  as  the  grammarian  of  the  name 
(Golebrooke,  Misc.  Ess.  II.  49)  is  unknown ;  not  likelj. 

'  The  rendering  of  ^TQ^inftT  1^  donbtful. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  Xn. — The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence,  and  iU  in- 
flicence  on  the  Administration  of  Jmtice  in  India.  By 
N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

This  subject  is  of  some  importance  to  persons  who  are 
resident  in  Mussulman  countries,  or  our  dominions  in  India, 
and  a  brief  exposition  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Society's  Journal. 

Evidence  is  based  on  testimony,  and  testimony  may  be 
either  direct  to  the  point  at  issue,  or  to  collateral  circum- 
stances from  which  the  point  at  issue  may  be  reasonably 
inferred.  It  were,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  say,  that  in  the 
latter  case  testimony  is  the  channel  through  which  evidence 
is  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  it, 
while  in  the  former  case  it  is  the  evidence  itself.  Under  the 
most  common  systems  of  jurisprudence  testimony  of  both 
kinds  is  received,  and  the  judge  is  left  free  to  form  his  own 
opinion  from  all  the  circumstances  as  detailed  by  the  wit- 
nesses. Under  other  systems,  while  testimony  is  equally 
free,  the  decision  upon  it  is  committed  to  a  separate  tribunal, 
such  as  a  jury.  Under  both  systems  there  is,  perhaps,  an 
inclination  to  treat  testimony,  even  when  direct,  as  a  mere 
channel  of  communication,  and  to  take  the  fact  asserted  by 
the  witness,  entirely  stripped  of  his  opinion.  There  is  a 
necessary  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  scientific  witnesses 
and  experts,  whose  opinions  form  part  of  their  evidence. 
Under  a  third  system  of  jurisprudence,  only  testimony 
of  the  direct  kind  is  received,  and  all  right  of  inference 
being  denied  either  to  judge  or  jury,  the  assertion  of  the 
witness  is  raised  from  mere  evidence  to  positive  proof.  This 
is  the  system  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  it  was  probably  that 
of  other  peoples,  at  more  or  less  remote  periods  in  their  his- 
tories, though,  amid  the  increasing  transactions  of  modem 
times,  thev  have  been  forced  to  abandon  it.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  once  our  own. 
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To  enable  a  witness  to  speak  directly  to  any  fact,  he  ought, 
generally  speaking,  to  know  it  on  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses ;  and  this  is  required  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  except 
in  a  few  specified  instances,  in  which  a  witness  is  allowed  to 
speak  to  a  fact  because  he  has  been  credibly  informed  of  it. 
Even  in  these  instances,  he  must  testify  to  the  fact  at  issue 
in  the  same  way  as  he  would  do  if  he  had  direct  cognizance 
of  it  by  his  own  senses.  Thus,  if  he  had  to  testify  that  a 
particular  person  is  the  judge  of  such  a  place,  or  son  of  such 
an  one,  which  he  may  do  if  he  has  been  credibly  informed 
of  the  facts,  he  must  in  each  case  positively  aver  that  the 
individual  is  the  judge  of  the  place,  or  the  son  of  the  person 
in  question,  and  he  must  not  assign,  as  the  reason  of  his 
testimony,  that  he  has  been  informed  of  the  facts ;  for  if  he 
do  so,  his  testimony  must  be  rejected.  The  reason  for  this 
distinction  is,  that  his  own  belief  is  an  essential  element  in 
his  testimony. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  there  must  in  general 
be  at  least  two  male,  or  one  male  and  two  female,  witnesses 
who  concur  in  averring  it  in  the  same  terms ;  and  their 
concurrent  testimony  is  as  binding  on  the  judge  as  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  in  England.  It  is  expressly  laid  down 
in  the  authorities  that  he  must  decide  according  to  its 
exigence.  The  testimony  of  two  or  three  witnesses  is 
thus  legal  proof  under  the  Mohammedan  law ;  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  Jewish.  But  in  the  Mohammedan,  it  is 
a  condition  to  the  reception  of  testimony  that  the  witnesses 
be  just  or  righteous  persons ;  and,  as  none  but  Mussulmans 
are  just  or  righteous  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  follows  that 
none  but  a  Mussulman  is  properly  qualified  to  be  a  witness. 
Zitntnees,  or  infidel  subjects,  are,  however,  freely  received  as 
witnesses  against  each  other,  whether  of  the  same  or  difierent 
persuasions;  and  also  against  Afoostamins  or  persons  so- 
journing in  a  Mussulman  coimtry,  with  the  permission  of  its 
Government.  But  in  no  case  is  the  testimony  of  a  Zimmee 
or  a  Moostamin  admissible  against  a  Mussulman ;  nor  that  of 
a  Moostamn  admissible  against  a  Zimmee^  or  even  a  fellow 
Moostamin^  unless  he  happens  to  be  of  the  same  country 
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afl  the  witness.  If  the  character  of  a  witness  is  impeached, 
it  must  be  ascertained  by  what  is  termed  a  process  of 
purgation,  or  inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  if  he  is 
found  to  be  a  person  whose  conduct  in  all  mattezs  of  gravity 
is  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  he  is  deemed 
to  be  sufficiently  qualified*  It  has  been  already  said  that 
the  witnesses  must  concur  in  their  testimony.  This  is  carried 
so  far  by  the  leading  authority  as  to  require  concurrence  in 
words  as  well  as  meaning,  though  by  other  authorities  agree- 
ment in  meaning  is  deemed  sufficient.  It  is  only  farther 
necessary  to  obserre  that  witnesses  are  not  required  to  swear, 
the  solemn  word  ''attest"  being  deemed  equiyalent  to  an 
oath ; — that  their  character  being  ascertained  by  special 
enquiry  before  their  testimony  can  be  received,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  subject  them  to  cross-examination  as  a  test 
of  their  veracity ;  and  that  probably,  for  the  same  reason, 
proof  is  received  only  to  one  side  of  an  issue,  and  the  wit- 
nesses are  thus  prevented  from  contradicting  each  other,  so 
that  the  judge  is  spared  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the 
credibility  of  one  set  of  witnesses  against  another.  All  wit- 
nesses must  be  firmly  persuaded  of  the  facts  to  which  they 
speak, — have  no  interest  in  the  matter  in  dispute,  nor  any 
hostility  to  the  party  against  whom  their  evidence  is  given, 
nor  stand  in  the  relation  of  husband  or  wife,  or  parent  or  child, 
to  the  person  in  whose  favour  their  testimony  is  adduced.^ 

It  has  been  already  said  that  a  witness  may  sometimes 
testify  to  facts  which  he  has  not  seen.  The  facts  referred  to 
are  descent,  death,  marriage,  and  the  authority  of  a  judge ; 
to  all  of  which  he  may  bear  his  testimony,  when  informed  of 
them  by  a  person  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  This  con- 
cession has  been  made  of  necessity,  because  the  facts  referred 
to  can  be  seen  only  by  a  few  special  witnesses,  and  rights  of 
importance  dependent  on  them  might  otherwise  be  injured  or 
delayed.  In  the  manifold  transactions  of  modem  times  the 
concession  can  hardly  be  wide  enough  to  cover  all  the  cases 
to  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  produce  eye-witnesses.      As 

*  For  other  ][)articalars  relating  to  witnesses,  see  Hamilton's  Eedaya^  toI.  ii., 
book  xxi.  chap.  ii. 
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« 

some  remedy  for  deficiencies  of  this  kind,  a  reference  is  made 
to  the  oaths  of  the  litigating  parties ;  and  it  is  now  necessary 
to  direct  attention  to  the  means  by  which  these  are  to  be 
obtained. 

Judicial  proceedings  are  oraL  The  parties  appear  in 
person  before  the  judge,  and  the  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  state 
his  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  met  by  a  direct  yea  or 
nay,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  .If  the  answer  is  negative, 
the  plaintiff  is  asked  if  he  has  any  witnesses,  and  if  he  can 
produce  two  or  more  who  can  testify  to  the  affirmative  of  the 
claim,  or  to  the  defendant's  acknowledgment  of  it,  judgment 
is  at  once  pronounced  in  his  favour.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  he 
may  call  on  the  defendant  to  confirm  his  denial  upon  oath, 
with  the  alternative  of  judgment  being  pronounced  against 
him  in  the  event  of  his  refusal.  But,  instead  of  a  direct 
denial  of  the  claim,  the  defendant  may  prefer  to  meet  it  by  a 
plea  in  avoidance ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  claim  were  for  a 
debt,  and  the  defendant  should  plead  payment.  Upon  this 
the  process  is  reversed.  The  defendant  becomes,  as  it  were, 
the  plaintiff  on  the  plea,  and  has  to  go  through  the  same 
course,  terminating  with  a  similar  call  on  the  original 
plaintiff,  now  become  defendant  on  the  plea,  to  confirm  his 
denial  on  oath,  with  the  like  alternative  of  having  judgment 
pronounced  against  him  if  he  refuse  to  swear.  By  means 
such  as  these  the  oath  of  either  party  may  be  obtained.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  on  failure  of  proof  by  the 
plaintiff  that  the  defendant  is  ever  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
requiring  the  plaintiff's  oath  ;  for  if  the  plaintiff  can  produce 
two  witnesses  of  character  who  concur  in  asserting  the  truth 
of  his  claim,  their  evidence  is  legally  conclusive. 

Judged  by  English  standards,  the  defects  of  such  a  system 
are  obvious ;  but  its  principal  fault  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
excessive  power  which  it  confers  on  the  witnesses,  and  the 
consequent  temptations  which  it  holds  out  to  venality  and 
subornation.  In  this  view  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to 
consider  its  bearing  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  India, 
where  it  prevailed  for  centuries  before  any  part  of  that 
country  passed  under  British  rule,  and  has  never  been  ex- 
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pressly  abolished.  Great  changes  were  made  in  the  con- 
stitution and  procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  in  the  year 
1793,  by  the  legislation  of  Lord  Gomwallis;  but  scarcely 
anything  was  said  on  the  subject  of  evidence.  Accordingly, 
testimony  of  the  exact  Mohammedan  type  has  ever  continued 
to  be  the  common  staple  of  all  the  courts,  except  those  es- 
tablished at  the  Presidency  towns,  and  is  still  as  strongly 
marked  in  the  cases  now  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  as  it 
was  in  my  experience  in  India  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
From  this  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  evidence  have  undergone  yery 
little  change,  and  that  they  are  still  generally  of  opinion  that 
facts  can  be  properly  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  courts 
of  justice,  only  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  parties,  or  by 
witnesses  speaking  directly  to  the  point,  and  concurring  in 
the  terms  of  their  testimony. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  let  us  consider  how  they 
were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  changes  of  procedure  to 
which  I  have  adverted.  The  first  of  these  was  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  alternate  reference  to  the  oaths  of  the  parties. 
For,  though  the  judges  were  allowed  to  examine  the  truth 
of  the  complaint,  or  claim,  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties,  it  was 
only  if  they  agreed  to  that  mode  of  examination,  a  condition 
which  could  rarely  be  fulfilled.  This  change,  therefore, 
would  very  much  narrow  the  field  of  proof  according  to 
native  ideas,  by  practically  cutting  off  from  it  all  such  facts 
as  were  known  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  or  could  not 
be  proved  by  the  positive  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  The 
other  changes  had  reference  to  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, with  regard  to  whom  all  distinctions  were  abolished, 
and  all  were  alike  required  to  swear,  and  to  submit  to  cross- 
examination  as  the  tests  of  truth.  The  better  classes  of 
Hindoos  have  a  strong  aversion  to  oaths,  as  by  their  law 
none  but  the  lowest  caste  was  ever  required  to  swear ;  and 
this  change  alone  was  calculated  to  drive  away  respectable 
witnesses  from  the  courts  of  justice,  while  as  cross-examina- 
tion might  extend  to  the  whole  personal  history  of  the 
witnesses,  concurrence  in  words  and  meaning,  as  required  by 
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the  Mohammedan  law,  became  hopeless,  and  positive  evi- 
dence, under  the  conditions  of  that  law,  all  but  an  impossi- 
bility. The  field  of  proof,  according  to  the  popular  ideas  of 
the  country,  was  thus  farther  circumscribed,  if  not  shut  up 
altogether;  and  subornation  became  almost  a  necessity, 
while  the  facilities  to  it  were  greatly  increased  by  the  re- 
ception of  all  kinds  of  witnesses,  provided  only  that  they 
would  swear. 

If  the  results  have  been  unfavorable  to  Indian  testimony 
in  general,  they  are  only  such  as  naturally  followed  from  the 
hasty  assumption  that  the  ideas  of  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  evidence  are  the  same  as  our  own,  and  cannot  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  any  greater  depravity  than  is  common  to  other 
countries;  for  in  all,  witnesses  are  to  be  found  ready  to 
perjure  themselves  for  hire,  and  suitors  unprincipled  enough 
to  employ  them. 

I  ought  to  add,  before  concluding,  that  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  Mohammedan  law  of  evidence  is  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  Hanifite  authorities ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
differs  in  any  material  respect  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
other  sects,  except  that  the  evidence  of  Zimmees»  or  tributary 
infidels,  is  entirely  rejected,  even  in  matters  between  them- 
selves, by  the  followers  of  Malik^  Shafei,  and  the  SHeeahs. 
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Abt.  Xni. — ITie  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence  in  Connee- 
tion  with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners. 
By  If .  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

Ii4  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  towards  the 
close  of  last  session,  I  gave  some  account  of  the  Moham- 
medan law  of  evidence  in  connection  with  the  administratiaii 
of  justice  in  India.  I  now  propose  to  ofTer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  same  subject  in  its  bearings  on  the  administrtp 
tion  of  justice  to  foreigners  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Ab 
I  shall  have  to  contrast  the  notions  of  evidence  which  such 
persons  may  be  supposed  to  derive  from  the  laws  of  their 
own  coimtries,  with  the  Mohammedan  system,  and  it  may  be 
convenient  to  run  the  contrast  between  only  two  systems  at 
the  same  time,  I  will  take  our  own  countrymen  as  a  type 
of  foreigners  in  general,  and  I  will  assume  that  the  ideas  of 
evidence  which  they  carry  with  them  to  other  countries  are 
the  same  as  those  which  are  prevalent  in  their  own,  and  are 
derived  from  the  practice  of  our  courts  of  justice. 

There  are,  it  is  probable,  some  slight  differences  between 
the  laws  of  different  Christian  countries  on  the  subject  of 
evidence.  But  I  believe  that  they  are  all  pretty  well  agreed, 
or  the  more  advanced  of  them  are  agreed,  upon  one  point — 
viz.,  that  a  fact  is  sufficiently  established  as  the  basis  of  a 
judicial  decree,  wlien  the  judge,  or  other  tribunal  to  whom 
the  decision  of  it  may  be  committed,  is  satisfied  that  it  is  so ; 
that,  in  short,  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  or  other  tribunal,  is 
the  ultima  ratio  on  the  matter  of  fact ;  no  exact  quantum  of 
evidence  being  usually  required,  but  only  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  conviction  on  the  mind.  For  this  pur- 
pose testimony  of  some  kind  is  commonly  required.  But 
imder  the  English  law  the  testimony  may  either  be  direct  to 
the  point  in  dispute,  or  to  circumstances  from  which  that 
point  may  be  reasonably  inferred.  Under  the  Mohammedan, 
however,  the  testimony  must  always  be  direct  to  the  point 
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itself;  and  I  showed  in  my  last  paper  that  when  two  or 
more  witnesses,  otherwise  competent,  concur  in  averring  a 
disputed  fact  in  the  same  terms,  their  testimony  is  so  abso- 
lutely conclusive  that  the  judge  is  obliged  to  pronounce  his 
decree  in  conformity  with  it,  in  the  same  way  as  a  judge  in 
this  country  is  bound  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In  most 
cases  the  law  requires  the  testimony  of  two  male  or  one  male 
and  two  female  witnesses,  and  in  all  it  demands  their  absolute 
concurrence  as  to  the  facts  in  issue,  the  highest  authority 
going  so  far  as  to  require  them  to  state  it  in  the  same  words. 
When  this  concurrence  is  obtained,  the  ultima  ratio  on  the 
matter  of  fact  may  thus  be  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
witnesses. 

Besides  this,  which  maybe  termed  a  radical  distinction 
between  the  English  and  Mohammedan  systems  of  evidence, 
there  are  minor  differences  between  them,  as  I  showed  in  my 
last  paper,  which  may  be  again  adverted  to,  as  they  may 
help  to  complete  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems. 

Thus,  the  Mohammedan,  as  it  reposes  such  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  witnesses,  takes  care  that  none  but  persons  of 
established  character  shall  be  allowed  to  give  their  testimony 
in  courts  of  justice,  and,  having  provided  what  it  deems  to 
be  adequate  means  for  securing  this  object,  does  not  put  their 
veracity  to  the  further  test  of  an  oath  and  cross-examination. 
The  English  law,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  witnesses,  but  requires  them  all,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  to  give  their  testimony  upon  oath,  and 
puts  them  through  the  further  ordeal  of  a  rigid  cross-exami- 
nation, in  the  progress  of  which  it  allows  them  to  be  badgered 
by  opposing  advocates,  and  otherwise  treated  as  roughly  as  if 
they  had  come  with  the  determined  purpose  of  perjuring 
themselves.  Again,  since  under  the  Mohammedan  law  the 
judge  is  bound  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  as  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  in  England,  it  follows  that  evidence  can  be 
received  only  to  one  side  of  an  issue ;  while  in  England,  the 
judge,  or  other  tribunal,  being  under  no  such  restraint,  evidence 
is  freely  received  to  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Finally,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  Mohammedans,  none  can  lawfully  exercise 
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authority  over  them,  except  persons  of  their  own  faith,  and 
witnesses  are  in  a  manner  invested  with  absolute  power  in 
the  matter  of  evidence,  it  follows  that  the  testimony  of  un- 
believers cannot,  in  any  case,  be  received  against  a  Moham- 
medan ;  while  in  England  there  is  no  preference  giy^i  to 
one  faith  over  another,  but  professors  of  all  religions  are 
received  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  provided  only  that 
they  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

While  there  are  so  many  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  systems  of  evidence,  there  is  one  point  on  which  they  are 
both  agreed.  They  concur  in  requiring  that  the  witness 
shall  have  positive  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  he  is 
bearing  his  testimony ;  that  is,  that  he  shall  know  them  on 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  To  this  rule  there  is  no 
exception  in  the  English  law.  The  Mohammedan,  however, 
excepts  certain  facts  which  are  so  removed  from  conmion 
observation,  that  they  can  be  known  only  to  a  few  persons, 
and  allows  a  witness  to  testify  to  them  when  he  is  convinced 
of  their  occurrence,  either  by  the  information  of  persons  on 
whose  testimony  he  can  rely,  or  has  himself  seen  other  facts 
from  which  it  is  supposed  that  they  may  be  legitimately 
inferred.  The  particular  facts  alluded  to  have  been  men- 
tioned in  my  last  paper ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  all  of  them,  exceptional  as  they  are,  that  even  here  the  law 
adheres  to  its  distinctive  principle,  and  requires  the  witnesses 
to  give  their  testimony  in  the  same  absolute  manner,  as  if 
they  were  testifying  to  them  from  the  direct  evidence  of 
their  own  senses. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  leading  points  of  difference 
between  the  English  and  Mohammedan  systems  of  evidence, 
we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  compare  them  together.  The 
English,  admitting  as  it  does  all  kinds  of  evidence,  direct  or 
circumstantial, — there  is  hardly  a  question  of  fact  which 
arises  in  our  courts  of  justice  that  does  not  admit  of  solution 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribunal  appointed  to  determine  it. 
The  Mohammedan,  on  the  other  hand,  excluding  circum- 
stantial evidence  altogether, — there  are  no  facts  that  can  be 
established,  according  to  our  ideas  of  proof,  except  the  very 
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few  for  which  eye  or  ear  witnesses  can  be  produced,  accord- 
ing as  the  facts  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  one  or  other  of 
these  senses.  The  English  system  of  evidence  is  thus  the 
more  comprehensive  of  the  two,  and  in  a  manner  involves 
the  other. 

When  the  ideas  of  the  judge  on  the  subject  of  evidence  are 
derived  from  one  of  these  sources,  and  the  ideas  of  the  suitors, 
or  of  the  professional  agents  by  whom  they  are  represented, 
are  derived  from  the  other,  a  conflict  is  likely  to  arise  be- 
tween the  two  systems.  But  when  the  judge's  ideas  are 
derived  from  the  more  comprehensive  of  the  two  sources,  and 
those  of  the  suitors,  or  their  agents,  from  the  narrower,  the 
judge,  though  prepared  to  receive  all  and  more  than  all  the 
evidence  that  is  likely  to  be  presented  to  him,  having  no 
power  to  prescribe  the  kind  or  amoimt  of  evidence  that  may 
be  necessary  to  satisfy  a  particular  issue,  the  elements  of 
conflict  will  remain  dormant,  and  the  conflict  itself  may  be 
said  to  be  negative.  Where,  again,  the  positions  are  re- 
versed, and  the  ideas  of  the  suitors,  or  their  agents,  are 
derived  from  the  more  comprehensive  source,  and  those  of 
the  judge  from  the  narrower,  evidence  of  a  kind  entirely 
diflerent  from  what  the  judge  has  been  accustomed  to  is 
almost  sure  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  the  conflict  will  be 
positive. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  what  we  may  term  the  nega- 
tive conflict,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  us  in  India  in  the  courts  of 
justice  which  were  formerly  styled  the  Company's  Courts, 
but  are  now  known  as  those  not  established  by  Boyal 
Charter.  The  judge,  under  the  Cornwallis  system,  was 
necessarily  a  covenanted  civil  servant  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  taken  from  the  well  educated  classes  in  this 
country.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that,  though  no 
professional  lawyer,  he  was  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
juries,  and  carried  with  him  the  notions  of  evidence  pre- 
valent among  his  own  countrymen.  He  would  thus  be 
prepared  to  receive  evidence  of  either  of  the  descriptions 
before  mentioned;  that  is,  direct  or  circumstantial,  that 
might  be  presented  to  him  by  the   suitors,  or  their  pro- 
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fesaional  agents.  But  these  were  natives  of  the  country; 
that  is,  Hindoos,  or  Mahommedans,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  be  influenced  by  notions  derived  £rom  the 
Mohammedan  law  to  which  the  country  had  been  subject  for 
centuries  before  it  passed  under  British  rule.  Indeed,  I 
gave  some  reasons  in  my  last  paper  for  believing  that  this  is 
still  the  case.  The  evidence  continues  to  be  largely  of  the 
Mohammedan  type ;  that  is,  direct  to  the  ^int  at  issae,  and 
the  field  of  direct  proof  having  been  reduced  by  our  pro- 
cedure to  its  narrowest  limits,  the  greater  part  of  the 
evidence  is  necessarily  false.  It  is  usually  set  aside  by  the 
judges — native  as  well  as  English — (for  the  judges  of  first 
instance  are  now  almost  exclusively  natives  of  the  countiy) 
with  the  remark,  that,  ^*  as  for  the  witnesses,  those  of  each 
party  support  his  side  of  the  case."  But  there  is  seldom 
anything  besides  this  kind  of  testimony  from  which  a  ra- 
tional conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute. 
The  result  of  any  difference  between  the  two  systems  of 
evidence  is  thus  negative,  and  the  judge  is  left  to  form  his 
judgment  as  he  best  can  from  his  own  experience,  and  the 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  positive  conflict,  where  the 
ideas  of  the  suitors,  or  their  professional  agents,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  evidence  are  drawn  from  the  more  comprehensive  of 
the  two  systems,  and  those  of  the  judge  from  the  narrower. 
If  I  Lave  succeeded  in  making  myself  fully  understood  so 
far,  much  cannot  be  necessary  in  illustration  of  this  position 
of  things.  Let  us  first  suppose,  then,  that  an  Englishman  is 
plaintiff  in  a  Mohammedan  court  of  law,  and  his  claim  is  a 
matter  of  simple  debt.  Both  tho  parties  appear  in  person 
before  the  judge,  and  the  plaintiff  states  his  claim.  The 
defendant  is  then  asked  what  he  has  to  say  to  it.  If  he 
simply  denies  the  debt,  and  the  plaintiff  has  two  Moham- 
medan witnesses  who  can  speak  directly  to  its  subsistence, 
by  saying,  for  instance,  that  they  heard  the  defendant  ac- 
knowledge that  he  owed  the  money,  and  no  objection  is  made 
to  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  judgment  must  at  once 
be  given  in  the  plaintiff's  favour.     But  suppose  that  the 
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witnesses  are  not  Mohammedans,  then  their  testimony  cannot 
be  received  against  the  defendant  if  he  is  a  Mohammedan, 
and  the  plaintiff  is  without  remedy.  Or  suppose  that,  what- 
eyer  may  be  the  reKgion  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff's 
witnesses  cannot  take  upon  them  positively  to  aver  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  debt,  though  they  can  speak  to  circumstances 
from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  here  also  their  testimony 
must  be  rejected,  and  the  plaintiff  is  again  without  remedy. 
Suppose,  again,  that  the  defendant,  instead  of  merely  deny- 
ing the  debt,  sets  up  the  plea  of  pajnnent,  and  produces  two 
witnesses  in  support  of  his  plea.  Here,  unless  their  cha- 
racter is  impeached,  judgment  must  in  like  manner,  and  as 
surely,  be  given  against  the  plaintiff;  for  no  contrary  evi- 
dence can  be  received  on  his  side,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
question  their  veracity  by  cross-examination.  True,  that  he 
may  question  their  character,  and  then  the  trial  may  be 
delayed  for  a  local  inquiry  into  it.  But  if  the  return  to  the 
inqiury  be  in  favour  of  the  witnesses,  their  testimony  is 
absolutely  conclusive,  and  judgment  must  be  pronounced 
against  the  plaintiff. 

Sometimes  the  plea  is  so  dubious  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  defendant,  is  to 
be  received,  and  questions  of  great  nicety  occasionally  arise 
on  this  point,  which  are  difficult  of  solution.  Questions  of 
this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  works  on  Moham- 
medan law,  but  are  so  dependant  on  the  nature  of  particular 
transactions,  such  as  sale,  marriage,  dower,  etc.,  that  no 
precise  rule  can  be  given  for  their  determination,  though 
generally  the  onics  probandi  is  on  the  party  who  has  to  sup- 
port the  affirmative  of  an  issue. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  position  of  the  suitors,  and  suppose 
the  Englishman  to  be  the  defendant,  and  the  suit  to  relate  to 
a  claim  of  property — ^in  a  chattel,  for  instance.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  where  a  witness  is  allowed  to  testify  to  a  fact, 
though  he  knows  it  only  by  inference  from  another  fact  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Two  witnesses  are  accordingly  pro- 
duced by  the  plaintiff,  who  concur  in  declaring  that  the 
ohattel  is  his  property^  though  they  know  it  only  from  having 
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seen  it  in  his  possession.  They  declare,  however,  in  direct 
and  positive  terms  that  the  thing  is  his — not,  however,  be- 
cause they  saw  it  in  his  possession,  for  that  would  mar  the 
efTect  of  their  testimony.  Still  they  say  that  it  is  his,  and 
this  concurrent  testimony  of  two  persons  of  unblemished 
character,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  the  assertion 
except  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  truth,  is  evidence 
that  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  judgment  must  in  like  manner 
be  given  against  the  defendant. 

Or,  let  us  suppose  that  the  question  between  the  parties 
involves  a  fact,  such  as  a  person's  descent,  to  which  a  witness 
is  allowed  to  testify,  though  his  knowledge  of  it  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  information  of  others.  Here,  also,  if  two 
such  witnesses  as  the  law  approves  should  concur  in  averring 
the  fact,  their  averment,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  would 
make  it  unless  under  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  truth, 
must  be  taken  as  positive  proof  of  its  occurrence,  and  judg- 
ment must  again  be  given  against  the  defendant.  To  justify 
a  course  so  foreign  to  our  ideas,  as  the  admission  of  any- 
thing like  hearsay  evidence  in  any  case,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Mohammedan  law  appears  to  make  little  distinction 
between  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  great  facts  in 
Mohammedan  history,  which  command  the  most  perfect 
conviction,  though  the  knowledge  of  them  has  come  down  to 
our  times  on  no  better  foundation  than  tradition ;  that  is 
hearsay.  Thus,  that  Aboo-bckr  and  OmaVy  the  two  first 
Khuleefas,  or  successors  of  Moohummud,  were  the  sons  of 
Ahoo-Kohafa  and  Khattdhy  respectively,  and  that  Khoodeijah 
was  the  wife  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  mother  of  his  daughter 
Fatima,  are  facts  to  which  any  ^rohammedan  can  testify 
with  the  fullest  assurance  of  their  truth,  though  he  never 
saw  any  of  the  individuals  mentioned.  And,  in  like  manner, 
it  is  supposed  that  a  witness  may  be  equally  convinced  of 
facts  of  ordinary  occurrence,  though  he  has  not  seen  them, 
and  has  only  heard  of  them  from  others.  Still,  it  is  only  to 
a  few  exceptional  facts  that  a  witness  is  allowed  to  testify 
from  hearsay,  or  that  his  testimony,  when  no  better  founded, 
can  be  received  as  evidence,  however  strong  may  be  his  belief, 
or  positive  his  averment  of  them. 
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It  may  be  observed  in  tbis  place,  tbat  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions above  mentioned  is  derived  from  the  Hanifite,  and  the 
other  from  the  Sheeah  doctors,  and  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
difference  between  the  doctrines  of  these  two  great  sects  on 
the  subject  of  evidence,  though  they  differ  materially  on 
many  other  points  of  importance. 

I  will  now  offer  one  more  illustration  of  the  conflict  of 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  evidence,  because,  though  the  case  is 
drawn  from  the  criminal  law,  and  is  less  likely  to  occur  in 
the  experience  of  our  Englishman,  it  places  the  leading 
peculiarity  of  the  Mohammedan  system  in  a  strong  light, 
and  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  circumstantial  evidence, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  witnesses'  opinion,  that  I 
have  met  with  in  my  reading  on  the  subject. 

The  case  I  allude  to  is  culpable  homicide.  Here,  as  in  all 
criminal  proceedings,  intention  is  of  the  essence  of  the  in- 
quiry. But  the  intention  may  have  arisen  from  iU-will 
previously  entertained,  or  from  sudden  impulse.  The 
English  and  the  Mohammedan  laws  distinguish,  in  these 
cases,  between  the  mental  emotions,  and  also  between  the 
actions  resulting  from  them.  One  of  these  emotions  is 
termed  malice  prepense  in  the  English  law,  and  the  resulting 
action  is  murder.  For  the  other  emotion  it  has  no  distinct 
name,  but  the  corresponding  action  is  termed  manslaughter. 
In  the  Mohammedan  law  the  emotions  are  termed  amd,  and 
shoobh-amdf  or  intention,  and  quasi  intention,  and  the  cor- 
responding actions  kutl,  or  homicide,  with  one  or  other  of 
these  expressions  subjoined.  Under  the  English  law  the 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  intention,  and  the 
corresponding  crime,  is  drawn  by  the  jury  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  detailed  by  the  witnesses. 
Under  the  Mohammedan,  the  distinction  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  instrument  with 
which  the  act  is  comjmtted.  When  the  instrument  is  a 
weapon,  or  something  that  may  serve  as  such  in  severing  the 
parts  of  the  body,  as  a  sharpened  stick  or  stone,  and  an 
arrow,  or  the  means  employed  is  fire,  amdy  or  deliberate 
intention,  is  held  to  be  established,  and  the  crime  is  murder. 
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Where,  again,  the  victim  has  been  struck  with  something 
that  does  not  fall  within  this  description,  though  the  Uow 
may  occasion  his  death,  the  indication  afforded  by  the  means 
employed  is  only  shoobh-amd,  and  the  crime  is  reduced  from 
murder  to  manslaughter.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Aboo 
Huneefa,  the  leader  of  the  first  of  the  Soonnee  sects.  His 
two  disciples,  Aboo  Yoosuf  and  Mohummud,  maintained 
however  that  though  the  lethal  instrument  were  not  of  the 
precise  description  mentioned,  yet  if  a  blow  from  it  would 
probably  produce  death — as,  for  instance,  if  it  were  a  large 
stone,  or  a  heavy  piece  of  wood — amd^  or  deliberate  intention, 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  im- 
plement is  such  that  a  stroke  of  it  would  not  probably  result 
in  death,  that  the  intention  would  be  reduced  to  shoobh-amd, 
or  qium  deliberate.  The  doctrine  of  Aboo  Huneefa  seems  to 
have  been  preferred  in  India  while  it  remained  under  Mus* 
sulman  rulcy  but  that  of  the  disciples  was  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  coming  nearer  to 
English  ideas,  and  continued  to  be  the  law  of  British  India 
till  a  very  recent  period.  To  distinguish  the  different  shades 
of  guilt  above  mentioned,  the  Mohammedan  law  requires 
that  the  witnesses  should  specify  tho  implement  by  which 
the  deed  was  done,  and  that  death  ensued — as,  for  instance, 
that  the  deceased  was  slain  with  a  sword.  But  so  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  cases  in  the  books,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  aver  that  it  was  done  aftultm,  or  with 
deliberate  intention,  that  being,  it  would  seem,  an  inference 
of  the  law  itself. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  an  English- 
man must  appear  under  great  disadvantages  as  a  suitor  in  a 
Mohammedan  court  of  law.  Many  cases  are  likely  to  occur 
in  which  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  produce  evidence  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  or  which  indeed  the  judge  can 
lawfully  receive.  While  in  others  he  may  find  that  judg- 
ment is  given  against  him  on  evidence  that  would  be  deemed 
wholly  inadequate  in  his  own  country.  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  the  judge  will  act  in  conformity  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  law.     I  know  that  he  is  not  necessarily  a 
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lawyer;  all  that  is  required  of  him  heing  that  he  should 
have  the  qualifications  of  a  witness,  in  order  that  he  may 
give  effect  to  that  power  which  the  witnesses  are  supposed  to 
possess  over  the  matter  in  dispute.  But,  though  not  a  pro- 
fessed lawyer,  he  has  always  the  Mooftee  to  refer  to,  and 
to  keep  him  right  if  he  is  disposed  to  wander  from  the 
straight  path  of  the  law.  So  that  any  great  divergence  in 
practice  from  the  course  laid  down  by  the  written  authorities, 
is,  at  least,  not  probable.  Suppose,  however,  a  positive 
alteration  of  the  law  by  a  mandate  from  the  ruling  power, 
which  in  Mussulman  countries  is  practically  despotic,  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  Men  do  not  learn  in  a  day. 
The  judge  might,  indeed,  if  so  ordered,  receive  the  testimony 
of  an  infidel  against  a  true  believer.  But  would  a  judge, 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  take  the  fact  as  directly 
stated  to  him  by  the  witnesses,  be  qualified  all  at  once  to 
decide  for  himself  amidst  confiicting  testimonies,  and  from  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  From  the  facility  with 
which  we  see  even  complicated  cases  disposed  of  by  our 
juries,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  rule  of  thumb  by 
which  men  are  guided  to  a  correct  decision.  Practised 
lawyers,  however,  know  better,  and  that  there  is  seldom 
more  than  one  man  in  our  common  juries  who  is  capable, 
even  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge,  of  estimating  justly 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  balancing  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  giving  to  each  its  due  weight,  and 
that  it  is  usually  through  his  influence  with  his  fellow  jury- 
men, that  they  are  brought  to  give  a  correct  verdict 

As  an  example  of  what  we  have  to  expect  from  even 
sensible  and  intelligent  men,  when  set  to  investigations  to 
which  they  have  never  been  accustomed,  I  will  conclude 
these  remarks  with  an  anecdote  which  was  told  to  me  by  a 
friend  who  had  been  long  settled  in  Bengal,  not  very  far 
from  the  Presidency.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  the 
English  judges  have  been  authorized  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  assessors — either  from  their  own  country- 
men, or  the  natives  of  the  country — ^in  trials  which  they 
may  deem  of  sufficient  importance.    The  assessor  sits  with 
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tlie  judge,  liears  all  the  eviaence,  and  at  the  close  of  it  is 
aaked  his  opinion,  which  he  accordingly  delivers,  though 
the  ultimate  judgment  on  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  law,  is 
with  the  judge.  What  progress  the  natives  of  the  country 
may  have  made  generally  under  this  gradual  initiation  into 
the  duties  of  jurymen,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  incident 
I  am  about  to  mention  occurred  some  years  ago.  My  friend, 
who  as  I  have  said  was  resident  at  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  was  asked  by  the  neighbouring  judge  to  assist 
him  as  an  assessor  in  some  important  cases  that  were  coming 
on.  He  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself  on  the  score  of 
business,  but  suggested  that  the  judge  should  avail  himself 
of  the  service  of  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  native 
merchant,  who  was  well  known  to  the  judge  as  well  as  to 
himself.  The  judge's  answer  to  this  suggestion  of  my 
friend,  was  to  tell  him  what  happened  with  this  very  person 
as  an  assessor  on  a  recent  occasion.  **  The  trial  was  of  some 
importance  (said  the  judge)  and  lasted  for  several  days. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  nothing  could  exceed  the 
patience  and  attention  with  which  my  assessor  seemed  to 
listen  to  all  that  was  said  bv  the  witnesses.  But  when  all 
was  finished,  and  I  asked  his  opinion,  his  only  answer  was, 
joining  his  hands  in  native  fashion,  '  Apka  Jo  hoolxmy  what- 
ever your  honour  may  order."  This  anecdote  I  believe  to  be 
quite  true,  not  only  because  it  was  told  me  by  a  person  on 
whose  word  I  can  relv,  but  also  because  it  has  such  an  air  of 
verisimilitude,  that  I  could  almost  fancy  it  had  occurred  in 
my  owTi  experience. 

I  may  add,  on  the  information  of  an  intelligent  native  of 
India,  recently  come  to  this  country,  that  the  native  assessors 
are  still  much  in  the  habit  of  watching  for  any  indication  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  judge — not  from  any  feeling  of 
subservience,  but  apparently  from  mere  incapacity  to  come 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  of  themselves.  It  is  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  being  ad- 
dressed by  counsel,  nor,  I  believe,  of  having  the  evidence 
commented  upon  and  summed  up  for  them  by  the  judge. 
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Art.  XIV. — Translation  of  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription.  By 

Professor  J,  Dowson. 

[The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  are  indebted  to  Major  P.  W. 
Stubbs,  R.A.,  for  the  illustrative  materials  of  the  following 
paper.  The  facsimile  of  the  iliscription  has  been  executed  in 
60  perfect  a  form  as  to  be  freely  legible  to  ordinarily  practised 
eyes.  As  Professor  Dowson  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  decipherment  of  Bactrian  Pali  writing  in  his 
previous  articles  in  this  Journal,  the  explanation  of  this 
inscription  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confided  to  hii^.  The 
result  appears  below.  The  facsimile  of  the  inscription  itself 
has  been  reserved  for  publication,  in  association  with  the 
Mathura  series  alluded  to  by  Professor  Dowson. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  excavation  of  the  Tope, 
near  Bahdwulpur,  and  the  discovery  of  the  deposit  in  its 
foundations,  are  detailed  in  the  Rev.  G.  Yeates'  letter  to 
Major  Stubbs,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Bahawalpub,  February  30,  1869. 

Mt  dear  Sib,— I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  mj  rudeness  in  not 
replying  to  your  note  long  before  this,  but  it  reached  me  just  as  I  was 
leaving  Multan,  and  I  have  been  on  the  move  ever  since.  Coming  in 
this  direction,  too,  I  thought  it  better  to  defer  writing  till  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  again  visiting  the  old  tower  from  which  the  coins  and 
copper  plate  were  taken. 

I  regret  much  that  at  the  time  it  was  opened  I  was  unable  to  be 
present.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August  last,  when  travelling  with  my 
Mend,  Major  Minchin,  that,  having  heard  of  the  tower,  we  halted  near 
it,  but  both  for  want  of  time  and  shelter  we  were  obliged  to  push  on, 
and  leave  the  work  of  opening  it  to  an  intelligent  native  servant  of 
Major  Minchin. 

On  Monday  last  we  made  a  trip  out  to  it,  intending  to  have  some 
excavations  made,  Major  Minchin  having  sent  out  his  tent  and  a 
number  of  workmen  some  days  before,  but  we  were  only  able  to  spend 
till  Tuesday  evening  there.  Not  much  could  be  done  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  and  we  were  again  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
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same  man,  with  directions  to  leave  everything  as  he  finds  it,  should 
anything  turn  up. 

Of  what  we  saw,  however,  I  send  the  following  account,  along  with 
the  rough  sketches  of  the  tower  and  plan. 

The  name  of  the  place  where  the  tower  stands  is  called  Sdi-hdh^, 
and  is  about  sixteen  miles  S.W.  of  this  place,  near  the  road  (two  miles 
off  it)  leading  to  Ahmedpur.  Its  present  total  height  is  about  45  feet^ 
but  report  says  that  6  or  8  feet  have  recently  fallen.  Upon  approaching 
it  from  the  north  it  is  seen  that  but  half  of  it  is  standing,  having  been 
cut,  as  it  were,  right  down  the  diameter  passing  from  N.E.  to  &W. 
Half  the  entire  height  is  made  up  of  a  mound,  and  about  20  feet  above 
the  place  where  the  tower  rises  from  the  mound  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  square  chamber,  about  8  feet  square,  its  sides  facing  the 
Cardinal  points.  Above  the  floor  of  this  the  waUs  at  present  rise 
about  11  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  there  is  a  square  hole  of 
16  inches  opening  into  a  shaft  of  the  same  size  down  to  the  top  c^  the 
mound.  This  shaft  is  quite  exposed  from  about  3  feet  of  the  floor  down 
to  the  top  of  the  mound  by  the  falling  away  of  the  half  of  the  tower, 
whenever  that  occurred.  The  tower  is  solid,  built  of  very  large,  sun- 
dried  bricks,  17  inches  by  13  inches  by  3.5  inches,  but  in  the  chamber 
was  formerly  a  flooring  of  burnt  bricks,  of  the  same  size  as  the  sun- 
dried  ones,  laid  in  lime  cement,  with  the  copper  plate  bedded  in  the 
middle,^  while  round  the  plate,  on  the  four  sides,  walls  of  the  same  kind 
of  brick  and  mortar  were  raised,  about  2  feet  high,  forming  a  sort  of 
chamber,  with  the  copper  plate  at  the  bottom.  In  this  the  coins, 
mixed  with  some  pieces  of  iron,  a  few  beads,  fragments  of  ornaments, 
all  mixed  up  with  ashes  and  earth,  were  found.  The  men  who  were 
charged  with  the  clearing  out  of  this  unfortunately  pulled  the  whole  of 
the  masonry  down. 

The  mound,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  merely  a  heap  of  earth, 
covere<l  now  with  the  debris  fiillen  from  the  tower,  but,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  tui'iis  out  to  be  a  reguhirly-built  one,  formed  wholly  of  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  above  described.  When  we  arrived  on  Monday,  about 
noon,  such  was  the  state  we  found  it  in  ;  the  workmen,  already  as- 
sembled, had  dug  a  few  holes  here  and  there  in  the  mound,  and  had 
come  upon  some  loose  burnt  bricks  at  the  south-ea.st.  After  some 
consideration,  we  divided  the  men  into  two  companies,  and  thinking 
there  might  be  a  second  chamber  at  some  distance,  under  where  the 
first  was  found,  as  in  the  Tope  at  Manikyala,  we  set  one  of  the  com- 
panies to  sink  a  trench  at  the  middle  of  the  mound,  carrying  it  right 
into  the  centre  of  the  tower,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  plan  ; 
the  others  were  set  to  work  to  excavate  the  mound  where  the  bricks 

*  This  is  not  (]uite  cloar;  above  he  says.  *'  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  there  is  a 
square  hole  oj)ejiiiiu^  intf>  a  shaft,"  apparently  of  the  same  chamber.  I  have 
written  to  iiKiuire  the  meaning. — F.  W.  S. 
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had  been  discovered.  The  result  of  the  two  days'  labour  was  the 
cutting  the  trench  into  the  heart  of  the  tower  to  a  depth  of  10  feet 
below  the  original  level,  or  25  below  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  but,  as 
yet,  some  10  or  12  feet  to  the  ground  level  remained  unexplored. 
Nothing  down  to  this  was  found.  The  whole  had  been  well  built  of 
aun-dried  bricks  of  unusual  compactness.  The  other  work  proved 
more  interesting,  by  uncovering  a  considerable  portion  of  a  firmly- 
built  foundation,  arranged  as  shown  in  the  plan,  consisting  in  some 
places  of  a  double  wall  3*5  feet  thick,  with  a  space  of  one  foot  between 
them.  These  were  built  of  burnt  brick,  the  same  size  as  the  others, 
but  not  cemented  with  mortar.  Excavation  at  this  place  was  very 
difficult,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  loose  and  broken  brick  which  over- 
laid this  foundation,  the  remains,  evidently,  of  what  had  fallen  down 
from  time  to  time  from  the  tower.  Three  fragments  of  carveii  brick 
were  found  among  these,  of  which  I  hope  to  send  you  sketches  as  soon 
as  they  come  in. 

I  return  almost  immediately  to  Multan,  from  whence  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  sending  up  the  copper  plate  for  you  to  see. 

I  hear  that  there  is  another  tower  similar  to  this  in  another  part  of 
this  State,  about  one  hundred  miles  still  S.W.  of  this,  at  a  place  called 
Noshera.  I  have  asked  for  fuller  information  respecting  it,  and  as  I 
ahall  have  business  down  in  that  direction  soon,  I  hope  to  visit  it  if 
possible.  Believe  me,  &c,  G,  Yeates. 

Major  Stubbs  mentions  that  of  the  nine  coins  found,  six  are  of  Kanerki, 
Ariana  Antiqua,  id  v.  22,  and  three  are  of  Kadphises,  pL  xL  7.]— Ed. 

The  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription  discovered  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Yeates,  at  Sul-bdzdr,  near  Bah&walpur,  is  a  welcome  and 
decisive  proof,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  of  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  numerical  value  of  the  Bactrian  numerals, 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Society  in  a  former  paper  (Jour. 
B.A.S.,  vol.  XX.,  p.  221). 

The  Inscription  is  not  long,  consisting  only  of  three  lines. 
Its  chief,  perhaps  its  only,  value  as  an  historical  record,  is 
centred  in  the  first  line,  which  contains  the  date  and  the 
name  and  style  of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  letters  of  the 
Inscription  are  well  formed,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
each  word  or  compound  word  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
small  space,  thus  departing  from  Oriental  practice,  and  con- 
forming to  the  more  simple  and  intelligible  usage  of  the 
West.  This  peculiarity  is  not  so  strongly  marked  in  the 
third  line  as  in  the  others ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  copy  furnished  is  not  an  impression  or  rubbing,  bat  an 
eye  copy,  and  an  eye  copy,  however  carefully  and  painfully 
executed,  can  never  be  relied  upon  as  being  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original. 

I  proceed  to  give,  first,  a  transcript,  and  then  a  tranalation 
of  the  Inscription. 

Trakscriftion. 

1.  Maharajassa   Rajadirajassa    Devaputassa   Kanishkassa   samvatsam 

ekadase  Sam  11.  Daisisassa  masassa  divase  atta-viseti  28. 

2.  Antra  .  vase  Bhichhussa  Nagadatassa  Sakhabhatissa  Achayya  Dama- 

taja-sishassa  Achayya  Bhavepa-sishassa  yattin  aropajata.    Iha 
dachhani. 

3.  vihara  tachhino  Upasika  Balanandi  dhaja  bino  bala-jaya-mata  cha 

imam  yatti  prabha  .  .  ttapa  .  .  vanu  parivaram  dadarim  sayvaaa 

tanam. 

Hira-sakhina  kartam. 

Translation. 

1.  On  the  28th  of  the  month  Daesius,  in  the  11th  year  of  the  great 

king,  king  of  kings,  son  of  the  Qods,  Kanishka. 

2.  Herein  in  the         ?  are  deposited  the  necklaces  (rosaries)  of  the 

mendicant  Naga-data,  of  Sakha-bhati,  of  the  disciple  of  the 
Achdrya  Damataja  (and)  of  the  disciple  of  the  Achdrya  Bhavepa. 

3.  The  patron  of  this  Soiithem-vihdr,  the  lay-devotee  Balanandi,  the 

banner-bearer  ?  for  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his  children,  wife, 
and  mother  (supplies)  this  shrine  and  vessel  as  a  protec- 

tion for  all  (the  relics). 

Ilira-sakhi  delt 

The  first  line  of  the  Inscription  is  fortunately  quite  perfect ; 
not  a  single  character  is  doubtful,  and  the  whole  of  the  mean- 
ing is  clearly  intelligible.  The  third  letter  of  the  second  line 
is  probably  a  mis-transcription  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  character  with 
which  wo  are  unacquainted.  The  word  in  which  it  occurs 
probably  applies  to  the  place  of  deposit,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  is  the  word  dioasejiisQi  in  the  sense  of"  to-day."  There 
is  a  want  of  conjunctions  in  this  line ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
all  the  names  apply  to  one  and  the  same  person.  The  third 
line  is  the  most  defective ;  still  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  its 
general  sense.  Dhaja-bino  is  probably  a  compound  of  the 
Sanskrit  dhicaja^  a  flag.  Parivaram  is  a  word  which  is  used 
also  in  the  Manikydla  Inscription,  and  in  that  I  translated  it 
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by  its  common  meaning  of  "  train,  retinue ;"  but  the  present 
Inscription  shows  it  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  envelope  or 
covering.  Dadari  or  Daddari  signifies  a  kettledrum,  the 
vessel  containing  the  relics  probably  being  of  that  shape.^ 

This  Inscription  does  not  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
Numerals,  and  it  adds  but  little  to  what  was  previously  known 
of  the  character.  It  proves,  however,  that  the  curl  of  the 
foot  of  a  consonant  indicates  that  consonant  to  be  doubled,  and 
not  to  be  always,  as  hitherto  supposed,  a  consonant  combined 
with  r.  From  the  frequent  combination  of  r  with  other  con- 
sonants in  Sanskrit,  this  twist  of  the  bottom  of  a  letter  repre- 
sents the  letter  r  more  frequently  than  any  other ;  but  as  we 
here  find  the  s  curled  round  to  represent  the  sy  of  the  Sanskrit 
genitive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  represents  the  doubled  con- 
sonant— that  doubled  consonant  being  here  the  equivalent  of 
sj/.  In  most  other  instances,  as  in  Achayya  for  ^chdrya,  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  r  combined  with  another  consonant.  This 
substitution  of  doubled  for  compound  consonants  brings  the 
language  into  much  closer  relation  with  the  Pdli. 

The  three  words  written  across  the  end  of  the  Inscription 
are,  I  think,  the  engraver's  epigraph.  A  similar  instance 
will  be  found  in  the  Manikydla  Inscription  (vol.  xx.,  pi.  ix  ). 
The  final  word  in  both  these  epigraphs  is  certainly  the  same. 
In  my  tentative  translation  of  the  Manikydla  Inscription  I 
read  the  word  as  bhavatu,  for  it  so  closely  resembles  that  oft- 
repeated  word  in  the  Wardak  Inscription,  that,  although  I 
even  then  had  the  idea  of  its  being  the  engraver's  signature, 
I  did  not  feel  justified  in  reading  it  otherwise  than  bhavatu. 
Unlike  as  are  the  transcribed  words,  bhavatu  and  kartam,  the 
original  words  are  closel}'  alike ;  bh  and  k  are  so  similar  that 
one  may  be  taken  for  the  other,  and  the  similarity  of  the  v  and 
r  has  often  been  a  great  difiiculty  in  interpreting  these  Inscrip- 
tions. As  I  here  read  "  Hira  Sakhi  delt,"  so  on  the  Manik- 
y&la  Inscription  I  would  read  "  Sama-sena  (or  Sachhasena) 
kartam,  Le*  Samasa  delt." 

The  arrogant  title  of  the  King,  Devaputra,  "  son  of  God," 

^  8e$  Drawings  of  the  Rangoon  Relics.    Jour.  R.A.S.,  xrii.,  p.  299. 
VOL.  IT.— [nbw  sbubs.]  83 
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or,  as  I  have  rendered  it,  "  Son  of  the  Gods,"  was  borne  by 
several  kings  of  this  race.  In  the  Mathura  Inscriptions,  it  is 
given  to  Huvishka  and  Y&su-deva.  Those  Inscriptions  are 
just  ready  for  publication,  and  it  will  be  well  to  defer  all  com- 
ment upon  the  significance  of  the  title  until  they  appear.  It 
is  likely  to  prove  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  found  on  the 
Allahabad  column,  combined  with  the  Sh&hansh&hi,  who 
offered  presents  to  Samudra  Gupta. 


> 
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Art.  XV. — Indo- Parthian  Cains.    By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Some  months  ago  M.  Wold.  Tiesenhausen,  Secretaire  de 
la  Commission  Arch^ologique  de  St.  P^tersbourgy  consulted 
me  as  to  the  attribution  of  a  class  of  coins,  representatives  of 
which  had  newly  been  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery,  in 
the  Government  of  Perm,  of  a  small  bronze  vase  containing 
four  pieces  of  the  type  in  question.^  M.  Tiesenhausen 
forwarded  at  the  same  time  impressions  in  tin-foil  and 
rubbings  on  paper  taken  directly  from  the  originals ;  but  as 
these  species  of  facsimile  necessarily  suffer  from  transmis- 
sion by  poet,  they  furnished  very  unsatisfactory  means  of 
tracing  the  course  of  the  singular  and  imperfectly-outlined 
marginal  legends,  which,  in  effect,  constituted  the  real  enigma 
to  be  solved.  I  therefore  applied  to  my  correspondent  for 
more  complete  copies  in  less  peri^able  materials,  in  the 
form  of  sealing-wax  impressions  or  electrotypes.  To  my  sur- 
prise, in  reply  I  received  the  three  accompanying  excellent 
woodcuts,  executed  in  the  Bussian  Capital,  together  with 
engravings  of  two  additional  medals  of  cognate  stamp,  which, 
with  considerable  Numismatic  acumen,  had  been  traced  in 
other  accessible  collections. 

^  Ab  M.  Tiesenhaosen's  letter  refers  to  other  finds,  and  criticises  their  associa- 
tions, I  reproduce  the  document  entire  : 

'^Yenillez  hien  m'excuscr  que  je  prends  la  liberty  de  yous  inoommoder  en 
Boumettant  k  Totre  jugement  une  petite  question  en  fait  de  numismatique.  Yoici 
de  quoi  il  s'agit. 

**  II  7  a  quelc^ues  semaines  qu'en  Russie  (au  gouyemement  de  Perm)  a  6t6 
d^couTert  un  petit  Tase  en  bronze  renfermant  ()uatre  monnaies  en  argent,  dont 
j*ai  rhonneur  de  vous  envoyer  les  empreintes  ci-j[ointes. 

'*  A  jnger  d*apr^s  lo  type  de  ces  monnaies  je  serais  tent^  de  les  attribuer  k 
qnelque  roi  indo-scythe,  mais  cette  supposition  me  semble  §tre  reyoqu6e  en  doute 
par  une  autre  trouvaille  (faite  en  1851  dans  la  mdme  contr^e]  oui  outre  une 
monnaie  du  mime  genre  contenait  quelques  monnaies  sassanides  (au  Vie  si^ole) 
et  dee  monnaies  byzantines  d'H^raclius  et  de  sou  fils  Constantin.  Puis  les  lettres 
ju'on  Toit  sur  ces  monnaies  different  de  celles  qui  se  trouyent  sur  les  monnaies 
indo-scythes. 

*'  Plus  yers^  que  moi  dans  cette  eorte  d* Etudes  je  ne  mets  pas  en  doute  que  yous 
ne  rtfmssiez  k  resoudre  la  question. 

**  Aer^z,  Monsieur,  I'expression  de  mes  sentiments  les  plus  distingue  ayec 
lesquels  j'ai  Thonneur  d'etre" 
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These  coins  are  of  considerable  typical  interest,  and  open 
out  an  entirely  new  field  of  historical  research  ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  my  success  in  their  decipherment  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  my  own  wishes,  or  the  too  san^ine  hopes 
of  my  Bussian  coadjutor.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
publish  what  little  I  have  been  able  to  read,  and  to  follow  out 
more  largely  the  associations  involved  in  the  die-devices, 
in  the  desire  of  drawing  attention  to  the  special  subject,  and 
inviting  a  search  for  similar  specimens  in  other  public  and 
private  cabinets,^  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  single  letter,  on 
many  a  defaced  piece,  will  often  give  the  clue  to  a  compara- 
tively complete  sentence  still  wanting  in  the  touch  of  vitality. 
While  in  the  stage  of  preliminary  confession,  I  must  more- 
over frankly  premise,  that,  although  in  this  case  almost 
every  typical  coincidence  points  to  a  near  association  with  the 
Parthians  in  Bactria,  or  more  directly  southern  and  western 
localities,  and  the  leading  geographical  evidence  lends  itself 
to  a  similar  conclusion,  yet  the  authoritative  resolution  of  the 
ornamental  scroll  over  the  horse's  loins  (in  No.  1)  into  the 
Kufic  word  J«^,  would  fatally  demonstrate  that  the  epoch 
now  suggested  must  be  extensively  reduced  in  point  of  time. 
The  unknown  letters  on  the  margin,  at  the  foot  of  coins  Nos. 
2,  3,  4,  have,  moreover,  a  suspiciously  current  or  cursive 
appearance,  and  certainly  do  not  accord  with  the  stiff  and 
formal  outlines  of  the  freely  legible  Malka,  in  the  opening 
letters  of  the  variety  of  Syriac  here  employed.  We  have  too 
many  striking  instances,  in  the  series  of  Indian  and  quasi 
Indian  Coinages,  of  the  indigenous  faculty  of  imitation,  and 
delight  in  the  reproduction  of  fixed  and  accepted  designs,  at 
times  persevered  in  mechanically  till  all  trace  of  the  original 

*  Since  these  illustrative  engrayings  have  reached  me,  a  coin  similar  in  general 
character  to  Nos.  2,  3,  4  has  been  discoYcred  in  the  choice  collection  of  Gen. 
Abbott,  formed  in  the  Ilnz&ra  country  of  the  Punj&b,  and  which  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  Numismatic  Treasures  of  the  India  Office.  The  piece  in  question, 
though  it  contributes  nothing  to  our  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  types  or  legeods, 
gives  us  very  significant  hint«  in  the  direction  of  identities  of  metal,  which,  in  the 
greasy  alloy,  seems  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of  Arachotian  and  other  Nickel-using 
sites.  See  Apolloiiius  of  Tvana,  quoted  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  xvii.  pp.  72,  77 ;  Strabo, 
XV.  c.  i.  M^?;  Pliny,  N.  ll.  34,  2,  and  37,  42;  and  in  these  days.  Gen.  A. 
Cunningham,  Num.  Chron.,  N.  S.,  viiL  p.  279,  etc. ;  with  Dr.  W.  Flight,  *6»rf., 
p.  305. 
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seems  to  ^e  before  the  eye ;  bo  that  typical  resemblsBcee  and 
even  close  and  seemingly  immediate  copies  cannot  be  taken 
to  prove  what  they  certainly  would  demonstrate  under  other 
and  less  exceptional  circumstances ;  and  we  may  yet  have 
to  surrender  the  choicest  of  our  specimens,  in  this  limited  list, 
to  stand  as  a  monument  of  Bahr&m  Gor's  visit  to  India,  or 
as  s  symbol  of  Muhammad  bin  K&sim's  first  intrusion  on  the 
Lower  Indus. 

No.  \.    Silver.    Musde  Asiatique,  Si.  Petersbourg. 


There  is  little  or  no  trace  of  Parthianism  in  these  devices, 
except  in  the  peculiar  tooling  of  the  neck  ornament.'  The 
obverse  head  would  almost  seem  to  represent  a  young  Indian- 
bom  Greek,  who  was  so  far  reconciled  to  local  customs  as  to 
wear  the  moustache,  and  to  recognize  the  advantage  of  a  tur- 
band.  The  eagle  crowning  the  rider  on  the  reverse  may, 
perchance,  further  imply  a  newly  erected  kingdom. 

The  free  action  of  the  horse  recalls  the  attitude  of  the  front 
charger  of  the  Dioscuri  of  Eucratides,  or  the  single  hoi-se- 
man  of  the  Bactrian  Fhilozeues;*  but  here  the  huntsman 
supplants  the  warrior,  and  the  seat  and  saddle,  and  even 
the  horse  itself,  if  truly  designed,  are  Indian  rather  than 
Greek.     The  dog  (if  such  it  be)'  is  also  an  innovation  upon 

'  Tbe  letlera  od  the  Fartltian  coing  are  whit  ve  should  call  nail,  headed  (not 
HTOw-heid«d),  )'.  (.  the  churocUra,  iuilead  of  being  cat  out  and  rank  on  the  die  in 
MDtinnDiu  lines,  are  prodaced  b;  a  aenea  of  holea  drilled  in  conBeeutire  order  upon 
the  main  outline  of  tne  letter.  Un  the  coin  itself  these  stand  np  like  the  brsM 
nail  heads  on  a  well-made  chair.  A  Bimilai  BTstem  of  duttin^  tha  leading  outlines 
of  the  ehatacten  was  in  faTour  aniong  the  Indo-ScTthiant  in  Bactria.  An  su- 
thoritatiTe  ink-tracing  could  be  followed  mechanicallj  bj  this  means  with  great 
aiactneas,  where  s.  free  engranng  might,  under  the  circumstancea,  have  simplj 
{nored  irapraciicable. 

■  JoDTDal  des  SaTRula,  1339,  p).  ii.  6;  Anana  Antiqua,  pi.  ii.  17;  Prinsep'a 
EMaji,  iL  p.  187,  pi.  it.  fig  1. 

*  It  naf  poMiblj  be  the  foal  following  Uie  mare. 
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ordiuary  medallic  devices.  The  use  of  the  adjimct  of  the 
eagle  placing  a  chaplet  oa  the  king's  brow  was  seeminglj 
derived,  in  the  first  inetaiice,  by  the  Farthians  from  Boman 
teachingB ;  it  appears  oa  the  coins  of  Phraates  lY.  and 
Tiridatea  II.  (b.c.  37)/  but  soon  gives  way  to  the  more  na- 
tural winged  figure  of  victory.  The  legend  on  the  obverse 
I  am  as  yet  unable  to  decipher,  but  I  must  add,  that  I  have 
neither  seen  this  particular  coin,  nor  even  obtained  rublnng* 
or  impressions  of  it.  The  curious  ornamental  scroll  over  the 
crupper  of  the  horse  has  been  read  in  St,  Petersburg  as  the 
Arabic  term  ij*^  "excellence,  wisdom  ;"  but  although  sock 
an  interpretation  might  be  put  upon  the  letters  as  they 
appear  in  the  woodcut,  I  should  not,  as  at  present  advised, 
be  disposed  to  concur  in  any  such  rendering,  though  I  must 
confess  that  the  word  in  front  of  the  king's  profile  looks 
more  like  cursive  and  comparatively  modem  Saasanian  Pehlvi 
than  any  other  scheme  of  writing  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

No.  2.    Silver.     Cabinet  of  Comte  Strogartqff. 


This  coin  and  the  two  succeeding  specimens  present  us 
with  more  distinct  Parthian  pocullaritiea.  The  head-dress 
on  the  obverse  would,  at  first  siglit,  appear  to  have  nothing 
1  with  the  ordinary  upright  Tiara  helmet*  of  the 


'  I/)ngpMcr,  pi.  ix.  8,  9;  i.  S,  6,  7;  Undsay,  pi.  iii.  SS,  66,  67. 

*  This  sGcmingl]-  top-huavj'  head  piece  ones  al]  its  niisrcprcscDtatlon  to  (he 
proGle  treatment— con lentional  nilli  tlie  Paithiana  and  StiSsaTiiain.  Wben  brougfat 
to  the  test  of  modern  helmets,  but  little  exception  need  be  taken  to  its  fano  or 
balance  ;  it  fullova  in  its  construction  tlie  fur  mure  ancient  psitcm  oC  the  Assyrian 
liin^s ;  and  the  curious  in  these  matlen  can  examine  both  the  prototype  and  the 
modilied  adaptation  in  eitont  Epccimcna  in  the  Britieh  Museum.  The  cariiet 
eaHjas  is  close  and  compact,  sitting  well  on  the  ekul],  while  Ihc  Parthian  pattern, 
though  raised  eiiiiu;;h  in  its  side  glint  as  to  sulSce  to  an'e  tbc  Romans,  wai 
really  a  better  protection  against  n  direct  blow  tb»n  the  previous  model,  and  for 
more  effective  under  tlie  military  aspect.  Tlio  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
in  little  more  than  a  ncU-made  steel  morion,  nitbout  the  flaps,  fully  realiiing  the 
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Imperial  dynasty ;  but  although  the  local  turband  is  retained 
in  a  somewhat  reduced  and  modified  shape,  the  ornamenta- 
tion at  the  top,  so  seemingly  exceptional,  can  be  readily 
traced  to  an  association  with  the  crest  pattern  introduced  by 
Fhraates  II.  (b.c.  136-126),  and  maintained  in  occasional 
use  by  Sanatruces^  Cb.c,  77-70),  finding  favour  among  the 
local  kings  of  Edessa,'  and  appearing  in  a  less  formal  design 
on  the  Eastern  Parthian  coins  of  Sanabares^  (a.d.  2).  The 
horseman  on  the  reverse  is  a  close  copy  (even  to  the  details 
of  the  double- thonged  whip  and  occasional  hooked  ankics)  of 
the  charger,  which  continued  to  furnish  the  standard  device 
of  so  many  monarchs  of  the  Parthian  race  in  Bactria,  Gondo- 
phares,  Abdagazes,  Arsaces,  etc.,  whose  dates  are  roughly 
assumed  at  from  about  B.C.  26  to  44  a.d.  ;  and,  singular  to 
say,  we  have  an  example  of  a  nearly  similarly  outlined  horse 
in  the  Parthian  Imperial  series  proper,  on  the  money  of 
Artaban  lU.  (on  a  coin  dated  in  a.d.  13),  where  the  unkempt 
hair  around  the  front  face  of  the  monarch,  typical  of  the 
fashion  prevailing  amid  the  tents  of  the  DahaQ  (P)  nearly  fills 
one  surface  of  the  coin,  while  his  charger  on  the  reverse 
might  fairly  claim  kindred  with  the  Bactrian-bred  steed.^ 

The  physiognoifty  of  the  king  on  the  obverse  of  Nos.  2,3,4, 
bears  no  analogy  to  the  conventional  Parthian  portraiture, 
but  is  clearly  derived  from  Indian  ideals  of  the  human  face. 
The  almond  eye,  the  slight  moustache,  and  the  smooth- 
shaved  rounded  jowl,  all  associate  themselves  with  Eastern 
models,  ranging  from  the  Kodes  coins  of  Seistdn^  on  the 
one  side  to  the  earlier  Surashtran  pieces  of  the  S&h  kings,* 
and  the  later  types  retained  by  the  Guptas.''^  Hence,  in 
admitting  local  influence  in  the  composition  of  the  profile, 

deflnitioD  of  the  surface  of  polished  Margian  steel  (Plutarch),  riyetted  with  copper 
bands  and  bosses,  eilt  in  effective  contrast  to  the  grey  iron. 

*  Lpngp^rier,  pis.  v.  7,  8,  9. ;  vii.  4,  6. 

*  Bayer,  Historia  Osrhoena.    Abgar's  tiara,  p.  130. 

*  Longp^rier,  pL  xii.  4 ;  my  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  p.  121 ;  Prinsep*s  Essays, 
ii.  p.  215,  note. 

*  Yisoonti  Icon.  Greqae,  pi.  50,  No.  2  ;  Longptfrier,  pi.  xii.  9. 

^  Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  337 ;  ii.  203,  pi.  xiii.  11,12;  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  ix.  1-5 ; 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  yol.  iy.  N.S.  p.  210. 
'  Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.  94  ;  J.R.A.S.  1850,  yol.  xii.  pis.  i.  ii.  p.  72. 
^  J.A.S.  Bengal,  and  Piinsep's  Essays,  ii.  pi.  xxxyii.  16,  l?,  etc. 
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we  must  infer  either  an  entire  surrender  of  Parthian  pre- 
dilections, a  facile  concession  to  indigenous  art,  or  a  sup- 
position of  confession  of  fealty  by  the  established  dynasty, 
and  their  recognition  as  local  rulers  by  the  Parthian  Suzerain. 
Among  the  minor  indications  may  be  noticed  the  germ,  or 
possibly  the  later  development,  of  the  Sassanian  broad  floating 
fillet,  together  with  the  crescent  in  front  of  the  head-dress, 
which,  though  essentially  Sassanian,  was  not  exclusively  so, 
as  the  Guptas  alike  affected  the  symbol.^ 

One  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  later  date  for  these 
coins  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  similitudes  of  the  wave  of 
the  curl  and  general  arrangement  of  the  crest  are  un- 
doubtedly closer,  and  more  marked  between  the  compara- 
tively subsequent  Parthian  issues  of  Pacorus  II.*  and  Volo- 
geses  lY.  (a.d.  148-190),'  than  those  of  the  primary  pat- 
terns employed  by  Phraates  II.  and  Sanatruces.  And  the 
elegant  leaf-scroll,  pendant  from  the  Indian  turband  of  Nos. 
2  and  3,  finds  a  curious  and  almost  exact  counterpart  in 
the  ornamental  fall  at  the  back  of  the  Parthian  tiara  intro- 
duced by  the  identical  Vologeses  IV.,*  revived  or  retained 
in  use  by  Vologeses  VI.,^  and  Artavasdes,*  with  whom  the 

1  J.R.A.S.  xii.  pi.  ii.  figs.  39,  49  ;  Ariana  Antiqua,  xy.  17, 18 ;  Priiiscp*8  Essays 

pi.  XXYli. 

*  Lougp^rier,  iv.  6.  '  Ibid.  xvi.  1 1 . 

*  Longptfrier,  xvi.  11 ;  xvii.  7 ;  Tr^sor  de  Numismatique,  pi.  xxi.  figs.  13, 14, 
17;  Lindsay,  vi.    8. 

*  Longpdrier,  x\'iii.  6  ;  Lindsay,  vi.  31, 

*  Longporier,  xviii.  11 ;  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  p.  127.  It  will  be  seen  from 
tbese  repeated  references  how  largely  I  am  indebted  to  M.  A.  de  Longperier*s 
"M6moires  sur  la  chronologic  et  I'lconographie  des  Rois  Parthes  Arsacidcs" 
(Paris,  1857),  which  so  deservedly  won  the  national  grand  prix  de  numismtUique 
of  its  day.  The  essay  in  question  bein^  avowedly  fragmentary  and  inconoplete, 
has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  circulation,  so  that  I  may 
be  accused  of  parading  references  to  a  comparatively  inaccessible  work.  This 
objection  has,  however,  been  in  a  measure  removed  by  the  reproduction  of  the 
author's  leading  classifications  in  MM.  RoUin  et  Fcuardent's  Sale  Catalogue 
of  1864,  where  the  various  coins  are  described  in  consecutive  order,  and  the  more 
prominent  modifications  in  the  historical  arrangements  introduced  by  M.  de  Long- 
ptfrier,  are  clearly  given  under  his  sanction.  Apart  from  the  leading  triumphs  of 
M.  de  Longpcrier's  latest  rectification  of  the  recognized  French  Specialitd  in  Par- 
thian Numismatics,  I  may  add  that  no  series  of  Oriental  coin  illustrations  of  equal 
merit  has  been  produced  m  Europe  since  Marsden's  time ;  and  if  the  author  should 
still  feel  any  hesitation  or  reserve  in  publishing  the  necessarily  elaborate  details  of 
such  an  obscure  and  complicated  section  of  the  world's  history,  he  has  already  so 
successfully  encountered  in  part,  let  us  hope  that  he  will,  at  all  events,  permit  this 
present  generation  to  benefit  by  the  admirably  arranged  pictorial  classification  of 
the  existing  plates  that  illustrate  his  prize  essay. 
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Arsacidaa  dynasty  became  finally  extinct.  But,  hero  again, 
we  must  be  cautious  how  we  pronounce  for  any  definite 
period  for  these  fashions,  or  pretend  to  determine  priority  of 
usage,  even  if  the  more  safe  course  would  not  be  to  refer 
both  adafitationa  to  more  or  less  pervading  provincial  designs. 
Ifos.  3,  4.     Silcer.     Cabinet  of  Comte  Stroganoff. 


The  monogram,  at  the  back  of  the  horseman  on  the  reverse, 
offers  another  instance  of  the  strange  modifications  ancient 
devices  may  be  subjected  to,  in  the  hands  of  artists  who  pro* 
bably  did  not  comprehend  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
prototype.  I  have  felt  some  diffidence  in  identifying  the 
odd  jumble  of  lines  on  No.  1  as  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthian 
eagle;  but,  in  truth,  the  original  designs,  on  the  Imperial 
issues,  did  not  contribute  any  very  exact  delineation  of  the 
sacred  bird,  and  the  Indian  copyist  may  have  been  even  less 
instructed  in  ornithology  and  less  conversant  with  the  flight 
of  eagles  than  the  Western  designers ;  while  his  own  imita- 
tors  may  well  have  failed  to  detect  a  likeness  he  himself  was 
incompetent  to  give  effect  to.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  symbol 
or  device  on  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4  has  clearly  arrived  at  the  mono- 
grammatic  stage,  though  quaint  traces  of  the  bird's  head  are 
still  to  be  detected  on  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  monogram,  in  its 
advanced  form,  is  aasimilated  to  several  designs  in  favour 
with  neighbouring  dynasties ;  in  its  lower  limbs  it  singularly 
accords  with  the  special  stamps  or  crypto- monograms  employed 
by  EiidphiseB,  Kanerki,  and  Ooerki ' ;  while  in  its  central 
upper  portion  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  Indo-Sassanian 
design,  which  occupies  the  entire  coin  reverse,  depicted  in  pi. 
xvii.  fig.  20  of  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,*  and  otherwise,  in 
1  AiUna  Anti^na,  pi.  i.  S;  li.  IS ;  liv.  1 ;  wnd  pi.  uii.  No.  Ifi6,  M  i^. 
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geoeral  characteristica,  it  haa  much  identity  with  the  ordinary 
mystic  diagrams  of  the  Sassanian  seals' ;  but  both  these  latter 
may  well  have  been  merely  continuous  imitations  or  develop- 
ments of  an  abiding  ideal,  varied  according  to  the  tendency 
of  the  nation,  or  the  whim  of  the  moment,  in  their  minor 
details. 

No.  5.     Copper.     Musie  Asiatique,  Si.  Peiersboury. 


The  obverse  head  in  this  instance  shows  a  considerable 
amount  of  degradational  treatment,  even  upon  the  imperfect 
models,  which  it  clearly  follows.  The  change  in  the  reverse 
device  is  important,  not  only  in  removing  the  mintage  £rom 
any  very  close  connection  with  its  predecessors,  but  in 
shadowing  forth  a  possible  change  in  locality.  At  firat 
sight  the  symbol  which  occupies  the  field  appeared  to  belong 
to  some  of  the  many  forms  of  the  Indian  Tri^ula,  or  trident, 
which  was  already  recognized  as  peculiar  to  Sha;^  but  a 
more  probable  association  presents  itself  in  the  classic  trident 
of  Septune,  which  served  as  the  leading  device  for  so  many 
Greek  currencies,'  and  which  had  originally  been  propagated 
in  proximate  localities  by  Demetrius  of  Bactria,  where  its  em- 
ployment is  supposed  to  mark  some  sea-board  conquest,*  or  in 

'  J.R.A.S.  niii.  42-5,  ,1  jfj.;  Mqrdlmann  Zdlschrift,  1864,  Koa.  63,  101,  ISi, 
HO  ;  I.ajaril  flulte  du  Mitlira,  pi,  i.,  numerous  cminplL-a,  but  especially  Ko.  13. 
Also  pliitfs  ilv.  1.  2,  4,  6,  8,  15.  Bud  liv.  c.  6,  7,  8,  9—16,  19,  20,  21, 

'  See  coins  of  Kadphisea  (105  B.C.) ;  Ariana  Aatiqus,  pt.  i.  figa.  5,  12,  etc. ; 
and  of  Kancrki,  pi.  xii.  lig,  4  ;  Oocrki.  pi.  ilv,  f.g,  11. 

'  Among  oihen,  Bcn'tis,  Carystus,  CurcjTa,  Leucos,  Lipara,  Massana,  Bancoi, 
Tenoa,  elc. 

*  A  coin  lately  publiabed  by  Gen.  Conningbam  in  tbo  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
Tol,  ii.  N.S.  pi.  IT.  fig.  7.  Obverse,  Shield  of  Minsrva.  EcverBO,  Trident, 
Legend,  BAXIAEflS  AHMBTPIOT.    Monogram,  ^.     See  also  N.  C.  viii.  p.  202. 

Other  types  of  Ncplune  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bnctrian  series,  on  the  coins  of 
Antimachiis  Tlieos  {Prinsep'a  Essays,  ii.  183;  Mionuct  Supt.  viiL  466)  i  Aui 
(ii.  207,  pi.  iTii.  14),  and  Ariana  Aiiriqua,  tn.  6. 

llcnander's  Dolphin  (I'linaep,  ii.  104)  mt^  have  a  similar  hearing,  and  the  flih 
taiU  of  the  figure  on  the  eoini  uf  lelephua  (u.  198J  may  suggest  a  like  idea. 
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the  limited  geographical  notions  of  the  day,  an  advance  to 
some  big  river  or  inland  lake  which  stood  for  the  ocean  itself. 
Having  completed  the  incidental  references  to  the  coin 
devices,  I  now  approach  the  more  difficult  task  of  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  the  legends  themselves.  Those  illiterate 
savages,  the  Parthians,  finding  themselves,  amid  the  chances 
of  conquest,  domesticated  foreign  rulers ;  in  the  absence  of  an 
alphabet  of  their  own,  very  wisely  accepted  the  varieties  of 
writing  current  in  the  localities  in  which  they  settled. 
Among  the  leading  and  more  important  systems  they  are 
found  to  have  taken  advantage  of,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated : — 

1.  Greek,  which  was  taken  over  as  the  Court  and  Official 
language,  ruling  in  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucidse,  about 
255  B.C. 

2.  The  Bactrian,  or  the  special  adaptation  of  an  originally 
Semitic  alphabet  for  the  expression  of  an  Aryan  language, 
which  appears  upon  Parthian  coins,  about  110  B.C. 

3.  Various  forms  and  modifications  of  Phoenician  and 
Aramaean,  in  use  on  coins  following  the  leading  type  of  the 
Tetradrachms  of  Euthydemus  of  Bactria,  of  \mcertain  date ; 
and  several  other  modifications  of  an  old  type  of  Syriac, 
such  as  that  foimd  on  the  coins  of  Edessa,  and  subordinate 
branches  of  coinage  of  indeterminate  locality,  hereafter  to 
be  noticed. 

4.  The  double  alphabets  of  the  Pehlvi  (now  discriminated 
as  Chaldaean  and  Sassanian),  which  intrude  among  the  Greek 
legends  so  early  as  a.d.  2,  and  which  finally  supersede  the 
Greek  itself  about  the  third  century,  a.d. 

The  present  inquiry  is  only  secondarily  concerned  with 
either  the  Greek  or  the  Bactrian  alphabetical  adaptations  of 
the  Parthian  dynasties,  nor  does  it  seem  to  touch,  except  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  any  of  the  outlying  branches  of  the  dupli- 
cate Pehlvi  systems ;  but  these  concessions  limit,  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree,  the  free  area  of  interpretation  of  the  cha- 
racters now  under  consideration  ;  and,  as  such,  I  have  to 
examine  them  with  more  formality  than  I  should  otherwise 
consider  their  due.     The  first  outwork  to  be  assailed  is  the 
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series  of  the  once-denominated  Characene  imitations  of  the 
Euthydemus'  type.^  Now  that  M.  W.  H.  Waddington  has 
so  critically  drawn  within  its  proper  circle  the  heretofore 
loose  arrangement  of  the  issues  of  Characene  dynasty,  we  find 
that  their  coins  have  no  connexion  with  the  Bactrian  series 
beyond  an  irregular  derivation  in  common  from  the  leading 
types  of  Antiochus  11.,  whose  medallic  designs  were  imitated 
alike  by  Euthydemus  of  Bactria,  and  other  more  Western 
claimants  for  dominion,  under  a  possible  notion  of  some  hidden 
virtue  in  his  conventional  Numismatic  ^gis.  So  that  the 
entire  series  of  degradations  from  the  pure  Euthydemus  type 
must  be  made  to  adhere  to  their  own  definite  matrix,  or 
limited  to  exceptional  prototypes  of  Antiochus  II.  in  his  good 
Greek  form,  but  entirely  divorced  from  the  bearded  portraits, 
whose  living  originals  ruled  over  the  migratory  Arab  tribes 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gidf.* 

Now  that  the  general  horizon  has  been  cleared  and  the 
imitations  of  the  original  Euthydemus'  type  may  be  treated 
independently  on  their  own  merits,  they  are  found  to  declare 
themselves  as  unmistakably  Parthian.  Some  of  the  pre- 
liminary degradations  probably  follow  merely  decadent  Greek 
models,  but  when  once  Greek  letters  so  entirely  disappear  as 
to  leave  only  their  shadow  behind  them,  from  that  moment 
the  epigraphs  merge  into  more  or  less  intelligible  barbarian 
or  composite  and  exceptional  writing,  and  associate  them- 
selves with  a  correspondingly  deteriorated  representation  of 
the  classic  face  of  Euthydemus,  the  Magnesian.  The  im- 
portance of  these  coins,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  only 
commences  when  they  are  sufficiently  degraded  to  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  all  reminiscences  of  Greek 
writing,  and  then,  strange  to  say,  they  become  so  com- 
pletely Parthian  in  their  obverse  types  as  to  admit  of  ready 
identification  with  the  portraits  of  certain  members  of  the 
Imperial  list,  whose  tiaras  are  distinguished  by  modifica- 
tions, which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  they  share  in  com- 

*  Rcvue-Numismatique,  Paris  und  Blois,  18G6,  p.  303.     Seo  also  Mr.  Vaux's 
paper  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  O.  S.  xviii.  137. 

*  M.  Waddinglwn's  list  extends  from  llyspaosines,  B.C.  124,  to  Attambelos  V., 
who  dates  subsequent  to  122  a.d. 
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mon  with  the  Indo-Parthian  pieces  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  the  present  notice.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
later  imitations  of  the  Euthydemus'  type  consists  in  the  sub* 
stitution  of  a  coarse  bossed  helmet  for  the  classic  chevelure  of 
the  Greek  commander ;  and  coincident  with  this  change,  the 
helmet  itself  is  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  spiked-crest,  similar 
to  the  Edessa  and  other  varieties  of  the  Parthian  tiara ;  and, 
more  remarkable  still,  the  debased  type  copies  directly  the 
cheek-plate  or  bar  in  front  of  the  ear,  which  first  occurs  among 
the  various  coin  portraits  of  Mithridates  I.  (b.c.  173-136),^ 
the  earliest  Arsacidan  who  fully  penetrated  into  these  lands  ;* 
its  next  appearance  is  on  the  money  of  Phraates  II. 
(B.C.  136-126),*  when  it  is  associated  with  the  curious  crest 
ornamentation,  which  the  French  Numismatists  describe  as 
"  une  tiare  spherique  om^e  de  figures  de  cerf  et  d'une  come 
de  taureau."  *  The  Mithridates'  tiara  is  nearly  covered  with 
bosses,  and  the  Phraates'  helmet  retains  them  in  equal  pro- 
minence, as  far  as  the  alteration  of  pattern  permits.  However, 
without  insisting  upon  any  direct  and  immediate  reproduc- 
tion, these  coincidences  are  curious,  and  their  specification  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legends  themselves.  I  take  these  up  at  the  point  mentioned 
by  M.  R.  Rochette,  in  his  notice  of  the  collection  of  the  Baron 
Chaudois,  where  they  are  described  as  "  toujours  figur^e  avec 
les  mfimes  caract^res.*'  ^ 

The  number  of  letters  on  these  debased  pieces  is  only  seven 
in  all,  which  I  transcribe  into  modem  characters  as  *JD*  N3 /D 
Malkd  Isaky  "  King  Arsaces." 

The  most  anomalous  incident  connected  with  these  legends 
is  the  odd  variety  of  alphabetical  systems  from  which  these 
few  letters  seem  to  have  been  derived,  or,  under  our  obliga- 
tions of  trying  back  for  identifications,  to  how  many  con- 

*  Longp^rier,  pi.  iii.  8;  Lindsay,  i.  18-20. 

'  Vaillant,  i.  40.  Phraates  I.  most  already  have  bad  some  conflicts  with  the 
Bactrian  Greeks,  to  jadge  from  his  appropriation  of  £ucratideft'  Dioscnri  Reyerse 
and  the  Indian  Elephant,  without  claiming  more  directly  the  Indian  bearing  of 
the  head  of  Bucephalus. — Longp^rier,  ii.  9,  10,  11,  12. 

*  Longp^rier,  y.  7,  8,  9. 

^  Tr^or  de  Nnmismatiqae,  Rois  Grecs,  pi.  Izyii.  No.  16,  p.  141. 

*  Journal  des  Say.  1834,  June;  1836,  Sept  p. 615 ;  Ariana Antiqua,  pp. 224-6. 
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flicting  scliemes  of  writing  it  is  necessary  to  refer  for  the  pro- 
totype of  these  eccentric  modifications.  The  initial  &  m,  allow- 
ing for  its  being  reversed,  belongs  to  the  Phoenician  series  of 
Esimunasar  of  Sidon  (599  B.C.).  The  ^  l  might  stand  for  a 
reversed  B^  s  of  Sargon's  time,  or  the  Greek  s  s  on  the  coins 
of  Arsaces  Y.  The  "1  k  follows  the  old  model  of  a  PhoBnician 
3  G,  a  form  which  was  preserved  in  many  varieties  of  Ara- 
maic and  PehlvL  The  M  a,  final,  is  more  like  a  Chaldao- 
Pehlvi  n  T  than  an  ordinary  Semitic  a,  and  it  is  only  by 
reverting  to  the  Syriac  of  Edessa  that  we  gain  a  hint  as  to 
its  original  formation.  The  ^  i  in  Isak  or  Asak  has  to  be 
taken  from  the  Sassanian  alphabet,  and  a  similar  origin  has 
to  be  assigned  to  the  succeeding  D  s,  the  modem  Pehlvi  ^ 
and  D  respectively.  And  the  final  ^  k  is  a  repetition,  not 
always  constant,  of  the  third  letter  which  precedes  it  in  the 
name. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  coins  which  seemingly  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry,  and 
therefore  may  claim  a  passing  notice.  The  first  in  order  are 
the  series  in  silver  and  copper,  originally  made  known  to  us 
by  Sir  A.  Burnes^  in  1833.  They  present  on  the  obverse  a 
well-executed  rhoDnician-looking  head,  uncovered  except  by 
the  bandeau,  which  forms  the  fillet ;  the  hair  itself  being 
allowed  to  fall  heavily  at  the  back  of  the  head,  but  it  is 
cut  square  over  the  eyebrows ;-  there  are  traces  of  a  slight 
moustache,  and  a  crescent  over  the  forehead  completes  the 
picture.  On  the  reverse  there  is  a  crude  fire  altar,  the  cen- 
tral support  of  which  is  worked  into  an  odd  device  like  a 
balustrade.     The  legend  is  as  follows :  '^^^ff^   ^^/jf//^  ^  *^ 

This  I  transcribe  in  modem  characters  as  73^0  MD/O  Malkd 
Mikal  [BA2iAEn2  MEFAAOT.  r]  The  initial  Jb  m  there  can  be  no 
difiiculty  about.  The  7  l  is  similar  in  form  to  the  m  already 
adverted  to  on  the   Barbarous  Euthydemus*  money.     The 

^  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1833,  pi.  xii.  fig.  9;  Burnes*  Bokhara,  yol.  ii.  pi. 
iii.  fig.  9 ;  Prinscp's  Essays,  i.  p.  34. 

'  This  portinn  of  the  portrait  is  like  the  heads  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups  at 
Persepolis,  who  bring  offerings  of  dromedaries  and  wild  asses  for  the  Great  King 
(Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  610,  plates  42,  43).  There  is  this  difference,  however,  in 
the  general  detail,  that  the  men  in  the  sculptures  are  all  bearded. 
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*T  K  is  the  ordinary  closed-in  3  k  (forming  nearly  a  triangle, 
with  a  small  back  stroke,  peculiar  to  the  Bactrian  >),  which 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Ibiffand,  whose  mint  types  also  follow 
a  derivation,  much  deferred,  from  the  original  devices  of 
Antiochus  II.  and  Euthydemus.^     The  M  a  in  the  Malk&  is  a 

*  Dr.  8cott,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  xviii.  p.  28,  pi.  i.  figs.  7,  8.  I  rather  ques- 
tion Dr.  Scott's  Ibilnd,  because  his  /  in  the  name  is  a  totally  different  letter  from 
hiB  assured  /  in  Malka.    The  name  may  be  Ibigand  (  ~ac   ^1  ?)  or  Abidana. 

I  have  partially  deciphered  one  of  the  varieties  of  his  coin  No.  10,  of  the  same 
plate ;  the  opening  (O^o  is  clear,  and  affords  a  new  illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
M  =^  of  the  present  series.  The  legend  runs  on — |jip)SD  \\  ={{^T^K23  MT 
and  the  complete  transcript  of  the  legend  on  the  Obverse,  or  Arab  portrait  eur- 
&ce,  may  be  given  with  needful  reserve  as^ 

To  the  left,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  reading  from  the  inside  (variant  KTK^D /D) 

To  the  right,  in  front  of  the  profile,  reading  from  the  outside — ^DK&13  K^T^KD  • 
The  peculiar  massing  of  the  hair  is  important,  as  indirectly  connecting  the  por- 
trait with  the  fashion  in  use  by  Attambilus  II. 

On  the  Reverse,  or  the  face  bearing  the  Parthian  bust,  there  are  three  detached 
words ;  at  the  back  of  the  head  are  the  letters  riDT;  and  in  two  parallel  lines,  in 
front  of  the  profile,  are  to  be  seen  the  words  j  ^pl  j  with  a  Greek  monogram, 

containing  the  letters  MANZ,  similar  to  the  monograms  on  the  coins  of  Attambilus 
II.  of  Charax,  a.d.  51-60  (Waddington,  pi.  xii.  13),  with  a  separate  Syriac  mono- 
gram, comprising  the  independent  letters  DK  am  (^mb&r).  The  whole  of  which 
legends  may  be  loosely  modernised  into 

CV^U^J.*^'^  ^J^  k^^  Li^ 

MalchijahToparch(Toird(f)x^O^^  Monzar,Tributary^   ^  j^of  the  Roman  of  Rome.  ? 

Or,  Malchijah  of  the  tribe  of  Mondar,  Toparch  of  Amb&r.  ? 

The  characters  of  these  legends  follow  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  alphabet 
now  known  as  **  Mandaiie,"  out  the  exceptions  to  any  fixed  uniformity  of  deriva- 
tion are  numerous  and  conflicting  inter  se.  The  l  is  admittedly  exceptional  in 
form,  but  we  have  authority  enough  for  its  true  value  in  parallel  writings.  The 
p  is  also  a  doubtful  letter,  and  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  v,  neither,  of 
which  are  quite  positive.  The  h  follows  the  outline  of  the  assured  T\  in  the  Kil/K 
of  the  coins  of  ViU.  (N.  C.  xviii.  pL  i.  fig.  1),  but  the  consistency  of  outline  is  noC 
maintained  in  the  extant  examples ;  indeed,  some  of  the  letters  which  I  propose  to 
read  as  h  may  as  well  be  taken  for  little  used  V.  My  greatest  difficultv,  how- 
ever, was  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  import  of  the  opening  letters  in  the  parallel  lines 
on  the  reverse,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  strange 
characters  of  the  whole  series ;  they  would  match  with  no  single  example  of  tne 
extant  alphabets.  At  first  sight  I  suspected  them  to  be  strangely  perverted  y  g's  ; 
they  had  something  in  common  with  a  Nestorian  n  h  ;  some  suDordinate  likeneas 
to  a  Palmvrene  13  th  ;  but  at  last  it  struck  me  that  they  must  be  considerably 
modified  forms  of  the  Samaritan  "1  n,  which  is  enlarged  at  the  point  and  dottea 
in  several  of  the  later  alphabets. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  whole  set  of  anomalies,  here  encountered,  consistB 
in  the  use  of  the  ltd/at^  or  short  i,  as  the  connecting  genitive,  prefixed  to  the  words 

f}JJW*^J^\  ^^^  Buch  system  of  definition,  however,  was  prohnbly  already  in 
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very  unusual  form  of  that  letter;  and  here,  again,  the  cha- 
racter might  equally  be  resolved  into  a  H  t.  The  remaining 
letters  are  all  repetitions  except  the  ^  i,  which  follows  a  Sas- 
sanian  Pehlvi  model,  the  ^  =c^  of  the  modem  PehlvL 

We  have  no  direct  means  of  determining  the  locality  to 
which  these  coins  belong.  Thfe  Fire  altar  on  the  reverse 
points  to  Persian  associations,  and  the  style  of  the  letters, 
without  limiting  their  site  to  Mesopotamian  kingdoms,^ 
clearly  indicates  a  derivation  from  or  connection  with  some  of 
the  indigenous  branches  of  writing,  which  possibly  influenced 
in  their  spread  the  alphabets  of  the  Southern  coast  towards 
the  Indus. 

The  other  class  of  coins  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  posses- 
sing some  features  in  common  with  the  series  under  review, 
have  heretofore  been  known  by  the  designation  of  "  Kodes," 
whose  name  they  bear  in  imperfect  Greek  characters.  These 
pieces  were  ordinarily  associated  with  the  issues  of  the  Bactro- 
Greek  dynasties,  but  later  investigation  proves  them  to  have 
followed  on  in  succession  to  certain  types  of  Antiochus  II., 

use  in  these  localities,  as  we  find  on  the  earliest  Pehlvi  coins  of  Zi&d-i-AhtS  Sofi&n 
and  his  successors  a  similar  method  of  conjunction  (J.K.A.S.  xii.  p  290).  It 
must  be  admitted  that  those  results  are  anything  but  conclusive;  still,  a  be- 
ginning has  to  be  made  somewhere,  and  new  materials  and  frank  discussion  maj 
equally  advance  the  present  inquiry.  Though  looking  to  the  confessed  imperfec- 
tion of  Sabic;in  alphabetical  systems  in  general,  and  the  very  damaging  examples  of 
defective  spelling,  immediatt-ly  contributed  by  the  Characene  prototj-pes,  under  their 
Greek  aspect,  the  rehabilitation  of  which  has  ever  left  incertitude  in  M.  Kenan's 
mind,  there  need  be  no  reserve  in  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  values 
of  the  letters,  or  determining  the  meaning  of  the  legends  contributed  by  the  im- 
perfectly settled  communiti(!s,  who  were  not  bound  to  follow  any  one  system,  either 
in  language  or  orthography,  but  who  lived  in  the  happy  facility  of  borrowing 
terms,  ana  their  means  of  expression,  at  will,  from  any  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  encircling  their  own  quasi-desert  life.  The  Numismatic  links  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  are,  on  the  other  hand,  singularly  complete  ;  and,  if  it  de- 
pended solely  on  their  indications,  there  would  be  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
that  the  coins  themselves  must  belong  to  some  local  governor,  on  the  part  of 
the  Rom:ms,  over  the  dominions  of  the  Mondar  Arabs  ot  Irkk,  and  probably  re- 
present Trajiin's  conquest  of  lower  Babylonia  in  1 16  a.d.,  associated  with  the  sub- 
mission of  Attambilus  of  Mesene  (DioCass,  Ixviii.  28;  Sale's  Kor&n,  preface,  p.  13J. 
The  Greek  monograms  accord  with  such  an  inference,  and  the  Syriac  monographic 
letters  am  occur  m  like  manner  upon  the  direct  imitations  of  the  Characene  coins 
bearing  the  name  of  Jbigana,  already  adverted  to. 

*  These  coins  are  not  uncommon  in  Northern  India,  but,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  extends,  they  are  usually  met  with  as  isolated  specimens,  as  if  their 
point  of  issue  had  been  elsewhere;  on  the  other  hand,  to  judge  of  the  localities 
whence  the  other  examples  of  the  class  have  been  obtained,  there  is  no  reason  to 
refer  their  origin  to  any  specially  Mesopotamian  site. 
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possibly  throngli  the  intermediary  of  another  (local)  prince  of 
the  same  denomination.  The  proper  Kodes  coins  bear  on 
the  obverse  a  head,  imitated  from  the  prototype  of  Antiochus 
n.  with  the  Bucephalus  reverse/  but  which  had  already 
passed  through  one  stage  of  degradation  at  the  hands  of  an 
Antiochus,  who  modified  the  profile  considerably,  and  not- 
ably departed  from  Greek  rules  in  the  introduction  of  the 
light  moustache,  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  head, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  Semitic  legend..  The  head  of 
Bucephalus  is  here  replaced  by  a  Scythic  archer,,  but  the 
Ghreek  legend,  hopelessly  debased,  of  basiaeos  antiqxot,  is 
perpetuated  in  as  much  completeness  as  provincial  knowledge 
could  still  achieve,  and  the  quasi  Semitic  legend  on  the 
obverse  resolves  itself  into  the  component  elements  of  1!}Mn3M^ 
Antdku  or  Antadku?  The  succeeding  Kodes  coins  themselves- 
are  marked  by  a  similar  obverse  head,  which  returns  to  the 
normal  position ;  but  the  device  on  the  reverse  is  modified 
into  a  spearman,  with  flames  issuing  f^om  his  shoulders,  a 
peculiarity  he  shares  with  the  figures  of  the  Kanerki  Indo> 
Scythians,'  while  other  types  of  Kodes  money  reproduce  the 
Bucephalus  head  of  Antiochus  II.  The  legends  of  these 
issues  are  couched  in  imperfect  Greek,  which  may  be  restored 
as  follows : — khaot  (at  times  TPKaAor),  and  on  the  reverse 
OPAHepoT  MAKAPOT  (sic)  [Ma/ca/909]  (coin)  of  Kodes  (the  guar- 
dian) of  the  sacred  great  fire.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  Kodes 
is  a  name  at  all,  and  its  conjunction  with,  the  tp  ^M  Fire 
(Persian jiyb,jl^,^,^„  as  in  JJ^,  the  ur  of  the  Chaldees) 


*  Seleucus  Nicator  intzoduced  tbU  de?ice,  which  is  supposed  by  some  Nmnis- 
matists  to  refer  to  Bacephalia  on  the  Jhelum.  (Leekoy.  Num.  Hellen^  i.  21 ; 
Kuin.  Chron.  zriii.  138 ;  Tr^r  de  Numisraatiqiie,  Rois  Ghrecs.  p.  84.)  Mithri- 
dates  I.  of  Parthm  and  Phraates  I.  make  use  of  this  type*  (Mionnet,  t.  649; 
Tr6aoT  de  N.  pi.  Ix^ii.  7 ;  Longp6rier,  pi.  t»  l2.) 

'  Much  licence  has  to  be  claimed  in  arriving  at  this  resalt.  The  leading 
alphabet  is  Chaldao-PehlTif  ami  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  letters  follow 
that  system  consistently,  but  the  second  letter  is  a  bad  Greek  N,  and  the  pen- 
ultimate is  rather  Bactrian  in  its  aspect ;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Pehlvi  K  a's  consist  of  a  mere  cross,  which  might  otherwise  authorise  their 
being  read  as  D  m's. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  xii. ;  Prinsep*s  Essays,  1.  p,  124,  etc 

YOL.  lY. — [nBW  Ba&IBS.]  84 
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may  require  its  identificatioii  with  lome  of  the  deriyatiye  fonns 

of  Bnp  ^  ji  purus  fuit^    Such  a  oombination  would  haTO 

this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  would  form  a  near  transcript  of 
the  oPAHepoT  biakapot,  which  being  analyzed  may  be  resolved 

into  Sj\  "  great," « -^thro,  "  fire/'»  "  M6xap,  "  blessed.**  In 
this  case  the  coins  themselves  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  minted  by  the  hierarchy  of  some  great^  Fire  temple. 
The  Semitic  legend  occurring  upon  certain  varieties  reads 
freely  as  TtO  Kodo^  but  th^e  are  three  letters  following, 
this  word,  new  examples  of  which  ma^  alter  or  confirm  the. 
whole  interpretation  above  suggested.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  only  moderately  clear  impressions  within  reach 
give  outlines  of  the  characters  K^3,  the  two  first  letten 
being  consistent  in  alphabetical  derivation  with  the  rest  of 
the  legend,  but  the  final  takes  the  form  of  an  old  Syriac  or 
Estranghelo  M  •  Accepting,  for  the  moment,  this  transcrip- 
tion, the  general  sense  would  be  well  preserved,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Greek,  in  \f^^f  or  nJ^^^f  "Sacred  Temple," 
The  monogram  of  the  Greek  £  obviously  suggested  the  ap- 
propriate locality  of  Kapfuip,  but  the  more  advanced  identi- 
fications which  now  force  themselves  into  notice  tend  to  move 
the  accredited  site  further  eastwards,  nearer  to  Rustam's 
home  in  Seist&n.  Masaudi  tells  us  that  the  third  celebrated 
Pyraeum  of  the  early  Fireworshippers  was  placed   in   that 

^  ^^jLiJ\  -^j  Spiritus  sanctus,  ^^ji^l  vj:^  Jerusalenu 

*  Zend,  Areta^  ereta.     ^<1,     apra. 

»  Zend  Avesta,  i.  p.  87 ;  Burnouf,  Ya9na,  p.  377. 

*  To  show  what  treacherous  ground  we  are  upon  in  the  interpretation  of  thae 
mixed  and  debased  alphabets,  I  may  mention  that  I  was  sometime  since  com- 

?letely  misled  in  reading  tbe  local  version  of  the  name  of  Kodes  a^?  £ndf  (Kob&d)* 
]\\e  mistake  I  made  was  caused  by  my  accepting  the  more  artistically  ^nished 
coins  as  affi»rding  the  most  correct  form  of  the  legend,  whereas,  as  has  been  seea 
in  the  case  of  the  imitations  from  the  Euthydemus  type,  the  inferior  Greek 
copyists  could  neither  do  justice  to  the  one  alphabet  or  the  other,  and  it  required 
a  complete  surrender  of  the  die  execution  to  home-bred  artists  before  any  con- 
sistency in  the  definition  of  the  native  legend  could  be  secured.  My  main  error 
was  in  the  admission  of  the  third  letter  of  the  name  as  a  Pehlvi  V  a  VI 
whereas  the  true  form  is  shown  in  the  third  character  in  the  feO^D  Malka  of  the 
present  series  (Nos.  2,  3,  4).  The  final  ^  o  in  the  better  coins  was  also  deceptive, 
as  the  proper  ^  Q  had  an  additional  limb  attached,  like  the  ordinary  Pehlvi  ]^  t% 

(Num.  Chron.  N.S.  iv.  210 ;  J.R.A.S.  iii.  N.S.  p.  260). 
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j^rovinoe,  and  thie  nanie  h^  gived  to  tihe  sacred  shrine,  tkoagh 
(dMgored  in  the  MSS.  oopi^  ia  not  fkr  i^mov^  frxnn  pos- 
-siblj  irregular  forms  of  KoddcB\^  beyond  thisy  less  archaic 
references  may  be  cited  in  Edward  OonoUy's  map,  where  a 
tre)7  large,  thongh  indefinite,  qpace  near  Zuranj  is  designated 
as  **  Kuddeh ;''  and  looking  back  to  the  single  unadulterated 
fSEtcsimile  of  Istakhri,  given  in  all  mechanical  detail  £rom 
ki  original  MS.,  we  may  trace  very  definite  oiitlineS  of  the 
name  ^J^l  (without  the  points),  on  neariy  thi^  Same  ground, 
between  Zaranj  and  Bust.  Even  in  tiie  same  way,  Ibough 
not  to  force  examples,  the  preferential  i^tf^  crops  Up  in  one 
iostaiice  in  Masaudi's  MSS.  as  J^^/  and  J$\^. 

I  have  no#  completed,  as  far  as  preecoit  inleahs  permit,  the 
introductory  evidenod  bearing  either  upon  the  typical  or 
palseographio  characteristics  of  thd  five  coins  Which  fohn  t&O 
leading  object  of  the  present  notice,  and  nothing  remains  but 
to  say  BO  much  as  may  safely  be  said  of  the  imperfect  legendlB 
oh  their  surfaces ;  the  initial  D,  though  varied  in  outline 

in  the  existing  specimens,  is  clearly  an   n  or  Jp  oiF  the  joint 

Pehlvi  schemes  of  writing,  following  the  general  design, 
though  varied  in  the  manipulation  of  the  earliest  and  per- 
vading model  of  the  Semitic  23  ii. 
The  second  letter  might  be  taken  to  be  a  modification  of 

the  Chaldao-Pehlvi  A  l,  but  as  we  have  seen  that  a  nearly 
identical  character  on  the  Kodes  coins,  where  its  value  is 
assured  by  the  Greek  context,  stood  for  the  Semitic  H  n,  it 

]  Isidore  of  Chanx  in  bis  IfruBiuA  nap$ucol  giTsto  fiie  fbllowing  aocoimt  of  tlie 
chief  places  in  Seist&n  in  his  day :  *£yrf  v0cy  HMwyyuu^f  rxflu^oi  ra'.  *%rte  t^Xis 
nd(pc#  ltd)  Kfljfybic  'w6%xs,  (Variant,  Odiropbic.)  HudSdn,  ti.  8.  Paris  edit  1S55,  i.j^. 
263.  Masandi  speaks  of  the  highly  venerated  Fire-temple  originally  erected  oy 
Bahman  at  f[jS^ ,  in  8eist6n.  Paris  edition,  toI.  iv.  pp.  73, 46l  TUktlti  in^ 
In  '<  La  Perse  of  M.  B.  de  Maynard."  See  also  J.  H.  Mceller,  Facnmile  of  am 
ordinal  MS.  of  Istahhrx  (Qotbse,  1829),  p.  104,  and  map,  p.  105;  OnseleV, 
Oriental  Geography,  p.  209;  Ibn  IDiordadoah,  Jonm.  Amati^ne,  1865,  p.  56; 
Jnynboll,  Mar&^d  al  IttU&'  491 ;  Kasvini  (Wostenfeld,  Qott  1848,  ii.  p.  163 ; 
Hyde,  161 ;  £dw.  OonoUv,  Map  of  Seist&n,  J.A.8.  Beiu^l,  ix.p.  724;  **Qoor- 
gooree"  (No.  48)  CoL  Anaerson,  J.A.S.  Ben^  1849,  p.  687 :  Kinneir,  *'  Kookhih' 
t$rdy  a  fortified  town,  built  on  a  high  island  in  the  centre  of  tne  H&moon,'*  p.  190 ; 
Dr.  Sprenger,  maps  iy.  and  zii ;  Bawlinaon,  B.  GeOg.  Societyli  Journal,  z.  88, 
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Will  be  preferable  to  read  it  as  d  in  this  instance  also.  This 
is  a  conclusion  which,  indeed,  accords  with  the  general 
Indian  associations  of  the  coins  themselyes.  We  have  fre- 
quent instances  of  the  use  otiHyilb  Maria  for  Malka,  and 
here  we  have  only  to  extend  the  licence  to  the  local  ^=^ =0, 
which  IB  often  indistinguishable  in  sound  to  foreign  ears  from 
ihejs. 

The  third  letter  in  the  order  of  reading,  £rom  the  outside 
of  the  coin,  I  have  assumed  to  be  a  *1  k,  a  very  early  defini- 
tion of  which,  in  almost  identical  conformation,  may  be  traced 
in  the  parallel  writing  of  more  western  sites,  and  the  back 
stroke  of  the  Bactrian  system  further  satisfies  local  identifica- 
tions. The  final  M  a  is  a  confessed  difficulty,  and  it  becomes 
a  still  more  palpable  obstacle  in  the  present  instance,  where 
in  the  indefinite  formation  of  the  letters  it  may  be  taken  for 
an  23  M,  like  the  associate  initial,  or  a  H  t  derived  from  inde- 
pendent schemes  of  writing.  Singular  to  say,  of  all  the  letters 
of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  the  opening  Alif  was  the  one  most 
subject  to  empirical  modifications,  dating  from  the  primitive 
imitation  of  a  Bull's  head  of  the  earliest  graphic  system,  to 
the  severe  perpendicular  lino  of  the  Kufic  and  modern  Syriac. 
The  M  A  of  the  Edessa  coins  follows  the  most  Archaic  form 
of  the  PhoDUician  y  ain,  but  it  varies  so  far  from  some  of  the 
more  advanced  PhcDnician  derivatives,  which  have  an  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  round  o,^  that  it  occasionally  has  this 
gap  in  its  own  legitimate  line  of  writing,*  to  the  left  hand  of 
the  letter  itself,  and  to  this  it  frequently  supplements  a 
dot,  like  its  own  ^  i,  at  the  orifice,'  so  that  it  is  possible  a 
similar  process  may  have  been  followed  in  the  present  in- 
stance, where  the  dot  has  grown  into  a  more  pronoimced 
downstroke.     Otherwise  the  final  may  be  a  sort  of  com- 

^  Oesenias,  Scriptaro  Liiu:aaqiie  Phoenicia ;  La  Langue  Ph^nicienne,  A.  C. 
Judas,  Pans,  1847 ;  the  D«c  ae  Lajnes,  in  Prinsep's  Essays,  pi.  xi.a ;  Madden's 
Jewish  Coins^,  pi.  i. ;  Dr.  LeTj,  rhoniziche  Stnoien.  Bat  the  latest  and  most 
oomplete  digest  of  these  al^hjihets  is  to  he  found  in  M.  de  Yogii^'s  Melan^ 
d'Archeologie  Orientale,  Pans,  1868.  Dr.  Wright's  admirahle  article  on  **  Writ- 
ing," in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle,  treats  more  at  large  the  whole  question 
ofthe  spread  of  Semitic  alphabets. 

'  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  J.K.A.S.  iii.  N.S.  p.  251. 

*  Dr.  Scott,  Num.  Ghron.  zriii.  p.  1,  and  local  coins  of  subsequent  date  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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promise  with  the  prototjrpe  of  the  later  Arabic  jfy  only 
that  we  do  not  want  the  word  in  the  feminine  gender, 
and  equally  should  we  reject  the  inopportune  Scripture 
^'Malcham/'  At  this  point  the  characters  of  the  legend 
seem  to  change,  and  were  it  not  that  traces  of  the  *1  d  and 
the  same  final  M>  H^  or  2)  crop-up  again  at  the  end  of  the 
legend  on  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4, 1  should  have  been  disposed  to  think 
that  the  intermediate  writing  followed  the  model  of  the  single 
word  on  coin  No.  1.  This  latter  might  be  guessed  at  inde- 
finitely according  to  the  alphabetical  scheme  to  which  it 

might  be  proposed  to  refer  it ;  as  Pehlyi  it  might  be  (dfH(9 

Shahach^  or  Q^^^  SAemacA,  or  taking  Nos.  3  and  4  as 

Arabic  vJ^  or  yu^ .  It  is  true  that  these  may  be  said  to 
be  very  impotent  conclusions,  only  that  they  are  not  con- 
clusions at  all;  any  such  stage  of  progress  is  still  in  the  far-off 
horizon ;  we  are  as  yet  in  the  merely  preliminary  initiation 
phase  of  the  inquiry ;  and  while  there  is  good  hope  of  new 
materials,  it  would  be  vain  to  multiply  mere  conjectures. 
Even  as  I  write,  I  hear  from  our  associate,  Mr.  W.  Frere, 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  at  Bombay  one,  if  not  more,  coins 
of  this  description,  obtained,  as  we  might  expect,  from  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Indus.  Copies  of  these  pieces 
have  been  sent  for,  and  I  hope,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
renew  my  examination  of  this  subject  with  more  effect  than 
at  present,  and  likewise  to  illustrate  the  alphabetical  rami- 
fications by  facsimiles,  which  in  this  hasty  sketch  I  have  been 
unable  to  prepare,  and  without  which  the  most  elaborate 
descriptions  are  comparatively  unintelligible. 

^  These  names  may  hare  surviTed  in  some  of  the  later  forms  of  ^j'^/ia^ 
Beinaad,  rinde,  pp.  126, 147, 176.  TOarif  ija^.  Masandi,  i.  p.  372  (title  of 
Cogs  of  Bind)  ^^s^  Ohach}  Ain-i-Akbari,  ii.  146.  «Sehiis."  EUiofs 
Historians,  i.  pp.  138, 140, 405,  408,  etc.    J.R.A.8.  xil  841. 
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